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they  can  correct  Jrcmk  personal  knowledge,  will  have  the  kindness  to  mark 
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own  houses. 
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England  of  foreign  pirated  Editions  of  the  works  of  British  authors,  in  which 
the  copyright  subsists,  is  totally  prohibited.  Trayellers  will  therefore  bear 
in  mind  that  eyen  a  single  copy  is  contraband,  and  is  liable  to  seizure  at 
the  English  Custom-house. 
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therefore,  thinks  proper  to  warn  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  recommenda- 
tions  in  the  Handbooks  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  payment,  and  that  the  persons 
alfaded  to  are  not  only  unauthorized  by  him,  but  are  little  better  than 
swindlers.  All  those,  therefore,  who  put  confidence  in  such  promises  may 
rest  assured  that  they  will  be  defrauded  of  their  money  without  attaining 
their  object.  English  travellers  are  requested  to  explain  this  to  innkeepers 
in  remote  situations,  who  are  liable  to  become  victims  of  such  itinerant 
impostors. 
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M  ^  3 
/  K  S3 

PREFACE.  ^a^U- 
y^^^^h^ 

This  volume  has  been  carefully  revised  up  to  the  date  of  publication. 
It  includes  the  Southern  provinces  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
which  once  formed  the  continental  portion  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  render  the  account  of  the  Museum 
of  Naples  as  correct  as  possible  according  to  the  latest  arrangement; 
and  the  Drives  and  Bides  round  the  city,  and  the  Excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood,  have,  it  is  hoped,  been  so  arranged  as  to  enable 
the  traveller  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  time  at  his  disposal.  The 
description  of  Pompeii  is  adapted  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
traveller  arriving  by  train ;  and  the  new  Railway  routes  through  Cala- 
bria, for  the  account  of  which,  in  the  seventh  edition,  the  Editor  was 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  James  Lacaita,  have  been  further 
improved. 

Information  of  a  practical  and  useful  nature  obtained  on  the  spot 
will  always  be  acceptable,  and  can  be  forwarded  to  the  Editor,  at  the 
office  of  the  Publisher,  50a,  Albemarle-street. 

Some  corrections  and  additions  to  the  account  of  Naples,  Sorrento, 
Passtum,  &c.,  rendered  necessary  by  the  lapse  of  time,  have  been  made 
in  this  Edition. 

Since  these  were  actually  in  type,  the  BaUwayfrom  Naples  toPaatum 
(Terminus  close  to  the  Temples),  has  been  opened. 


My,  1883. 
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ABBEEVIATIONS,   &c. 


N.,  S.,  E.,  W.,  indicate  the  points  of  the  compass. 

R.,  or  rt,  right ;  L,  left. 

Kil.,  kilometre ;  m.,  English  mile. 

Hr.,  hour ;  min.,  minute. 

Fr.,  firanc ;  c,  centime. 

Rly.,  railway ;  stat.,  station. 

Inhah.,  inhabitants ;  cent.,  centmy. 

The  intermediate  distances  between  haltiDg-plaoes  on  the  Roads  and  Rlys.  are  nsaally 
given  in  kilometres,  as  being  the  standing  measure  in  use  in  Italy.  As  4  kil. =1 
league  (Jieue)=2i  Engl,  m.,  it  is  easy,  by  diyiding  by  4,  and  then  multiplying  by  2}, 
to  reduce  kilometres  to  miles. 

Instead  of  designating  a  town  or  Tillage  by  the  vague  words  **  large  "  or  "small/' 
the  amount  of  its  population,  according  to  the  latest  census,  is  stated,  as  presenting  e 
more  exact  scale  of  the  importance  and  size  of  the  place. 

Each  Route  is  numbered  with  Arabic  figures,  corresponding  with  those  attached  to 
the  Route  on  the  Map,  which  thus  serves  as  an  Index  to  the  Book. 
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1.  GSNEBAIi  TOFOGBAFHT. 

The  Southern  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula  and  of  the .  present 
balian  kingdom  formerly  constituted  the  Neapolitan  provinces  or  con- 
mental  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicuies,  known  as  the  Dominj 
i  qud  del  Faro,  bound^  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Papal  States,  on  the 
r.£.  by  ihe  Adriatic,  on  the  S.£.  by  the  Ionian,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
[editerranean  seas. 

In  ancient  times  the  Tiber  was  the  boundary  between  Upper  and 
lower  Italy.  The  acquisitions  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  miadle  ages 
hanged  the  ancient  landmarks,  and  transferred  a  portion  of  Southern 
taly  to  the  Popes.  The  frontier-line  which  till  lately  divided  the  pro- 
inces  of  Naples  from  the  Papal  States,  with  few  trifling  exceptions,  was 
»efore  the  recent  poHtical  changes  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  establish- 
aent  of  the  monarchy  by  the  Normans  in  1130.  It  commenced  on 
he  Adriatic  at  the  Tronto,  and  terminated  on  the  Mediterranean, 
kbout  2  m.  E.  of  Terracina.  The  length  of  this  line  of  frontier,  foUow- 
ng  its  numerous  windings,  was  about  210  m. ;  the  direct  distance 
lot  more  than  116. 

The  area  included  within  these  limits  was  estimated  at  about  31,595 
English  square  miles.  The  length  of  the  kingdom,  measured  along  the 
curved  line  of  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  from  the  Tronto  to  the  Cape 
of  Spartivento,  was  360  m.,  the  breadth  varying  considerably.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Garigliano  in  the  Bav  of  Gaeta,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Trigno  on  the  Adriatic,  is  70  m.,  and  about  the  same  from  Salerno 
to  the  mouth  of  the  GarapeUe ;  from  Capo  di  Licosa  to  Bari  112  m., 
and  to  Brindisi  150 ;  from  the  shore  N.  of  Paola  to  S.  of  the  moul^ 
of  the  Crati  it  is  29  m.,  and  only  16  between  the  Gulfs  of  Sant'  Eufemia 
and  of  Squillace. 

The  chain  of  the  Apennines  nms  through  the  centre  of  the  Neapolitan 
provinces.  Their  highest  peaks  are  in  the  Abruzzi,  where  the  Monte 
Cotmoy  or  Gra/n  Sasso  d^ItaHoy  between  Teramo  and  Aquila,  is  10,154 
English  ft.  above  the  sea^  and  Monte  Amaro  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Maiella  group,  9130  ft. ;  m  the  province  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  the 
Monte  MUetto,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Matese,  6745 ;  in  Basihcata,  Monte 
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Ddlcedorme^  6875 ;  in  Calabria,  Monte  Cocuzzo,  5620  ft.,  and  Montalt 
the  culminating  point  of  the  Aspromonte,  4380  ft. 

The  principal  rivers  are,— on  the  W.  coast,  the  Liris  or  Qariglia 
the  Vdtumoy  and  the  Sde.  On  the  Adriatic,  the  Trcnto^  Voman 
Pescara,  SangrOy  TrignOy  BifemOy  Fortore,  and  the  Ofanto,  On  tr 
Ionian  sea,  the  Bradano,  BcLsente^  Agri,  Sinno,  and  Crati.  The  incoi 
siderable  amount  of  tide  renders  the  mouths  of  these  rivers  use! 
as  harbours,  except  for  very  small  vessels. 

The  principal  harbours  and  roadsteads  frequented  by  shipping  are, 
on  the  W.  coast,  Gaeta^  BaioB,  Naples^  Cctstdlamare,  and  the  little  JBa\ 
of  Tropea;  on  the  Ionian  sea,  Taramto^  and  OaUipoli;  on  the  easten 
coasts,  Brindisiy  greatly  deteriorated  by  accumulations  of  sand  and  bj 
years  of  neglect,  but  now  so  much  improved  as  to  render  it  thl 
best  harbour  of  the  Italian  kingdom  on  the  Adriatic,  Bari,  Molfeita 
Bisceglie,  Trani,  Barletta,  Manfredonia,  Termoli,  Ortona,  and  Pescaral 
but  most  of  the  latter  are  only  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  littli 
water. 

There  are  few  lakes.  The  largest  are, — ^the  Lcigo  di  Fucino  or  di  Celarb 
in  the  Abruzzi,  now  being  gradually  drained  of  its  contents^  the  Xo^ 
di  Fondi  in  Terra  di  Lavoro,  the  La^o  di  Lesina  and  Logo  di  Salpi  ii 
the  Capitanata^  and  the  small  volcanic  lakes  of  Agnano  (also  drained) 
AvemtiSy  &c.,  near  Naples. 

The  principal  islands  are  the  Fonza  group  off  the  Bay  of  Gaeta 
Ischiay  Frocida,  and  Capri  in  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  the  Isoia  di  Dino  ii 
the  Gulf  of  Policastro ;  and  the  islands  of  Tremiti  in  the  Adriatic. 

This  portion  of  the  Peninsula  is  divided  into  16  provinces,  of  whicl^ 
Basilicata  and  Capitanata  are  the  largest,  Abruzzo  Citeriore  and  the  Pro^ 
viace  of  Naples  the  smallest.  The  annexed  table  shows  the  distrij 
bution  of  the  population  by  provinces,  when  the  last  Census  waa 
taken,  on  the  1st  Jan.,  1873,  with  the  chief  towns  of  each,  and  the 
names  of  the  districts  (jOircondarii)  into  which  they  are  divided. 

Provinces,  or  Prepectures.     Districts,  or  Subprepectures.  Population 

ABRUZZO  CITERIORE.  Chieti 116,325   ) 

Chieti.  Lanciano 111,820    J    339,986 

Vasto     ......     111,841    J 

ABRUZZO -ULTERIORE  I.         Teramo 142,183    \   o.^  nn^ 

Teramo.'  Civita  di  Penne     ...     103,821    j    ^*^»"'-'* 


ABRUZZO  ULTERIORE  II.       Aquila 107,198 

Aquila.                                     Civita  Ducale    ....  50,797 

Avezzano     .     .     .     .     ;  94,971 

Solmoua 79,818 

BASILICATA.                              Potenza 182,865 

POTENZA.                                  Melfi 106,721 

Matera 103,701 

Lagonegro 117,256 


332,784 


510,543 


BENEVENTO.  Benevento 98,954 

Benevento.  Cerreto 75,356    }    232,008 

S.  Bai-tolommeo     ,     .     .       57,698 
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PftOVTNCES,  OB  PKEFECTUBES.    DISTRICTS,  OR  SUBPREFECTDRES.   POPULATION. 

CALABRIA  CITERIORE.            Coseuza 171,182  ) 

CosiENZA.                                  Castrovillaii     ....  117,688  I    aa/.acq 

Paola 94,426  {    **^»*^® 

Rowano 57,172  j 

CALABRIA  ULTERIORE  I.      Reggio 124,280  | 

Regoio.                                    Palme 118,815  \   353,608 

Gerace 110,513  ) 

CALABRIA  ULTERIORE  II.     Catonzaro '  131,463 

Catanzabo.                             Monteleone 123,532  .    ^.ooo^ 

Cotrone 61,575  >   4^A^^6 

Nicastro 95,656 

CAPITANATA.                           FoggU 149,111 

FooGiA.                                    Sansevero 126,414  \   322,758 

Bovino 47,233 

MOLISE  OR  SANNIO.                Campobasso      ....  126,793  ) 

Campobasso.                             Larino 98,233  \   364,208 

Isemia 139,182  ) 

NAPOLI.                                       Napoli 547,660  \ 

Napoli.                                    Castellammaie      .     ,     .  159,214  I    r^„  7co 

Pozzuoli 72.037  f   ^^»^^^ 

Casoria 128,841  J 

PRINCIPATO  CITERIORE.        Salerno 251,682  \ 

Salerno.                                Vallo 100,109  I    ^^i  ^aa 

Sala 86,108  (    ^*i»7rf8 

Campagna 103,839  J 

PRINCIPATO  ULTERIORE.      AveUino 170,660  | 

AVELUNO.                                S.  Angelo  de' Lombardi .  115,792  [    375,691 

Ariano 89,239  ) 

TERRA  DI  BARI.                      Bari 285,993  | 

Bari.                                         Barletta 233,176  I    604,540 

Altamnra 85,371  ) 

TERRA  DI  LAVORO.                 Caserta 271,311 

Caserta.                                  Piedimontc  d*  A  life     .    .  51,854 

Sora 142,342  }    697,403 

Gaeta 143,745 

Nola 38,151 

TERRA  Xy  OTRANTO.               Brindiri 110,748  x 

Bbindtsi.                                 Lecce 127,247  I    .qq  ^oa 

Gallipoli 120,259  (   ^^^*^^^ 

Taranto 135,340  J 

Total  population  in  1873 7,175,311 

,,  „  1862 6,988,130 

Increase 187,181 
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2.  Classical  ToFOGBAFHT. 

There  is  no  country  in  Europe  whose  population  is  composed  of  a 
greater  variety  of  races  than  the  South  of  ItsJy.    They  were  never 
extinguished  or  absorbed   by  the   conquests   of  Borne,  or   by  the 
political  changes  during  the  middle  ages.     In  Naples  there  has  ahvajs 
been  a  mixture  of  many  nations ;  but  in  the  provinces  we  still  find  the 
descendants  of  the  Marsi,  the  Sanmites,  the  Bruttii,  the  Lucanians,  the 
Calabri,  the  Qreeks,  and  other  races  of  antiquitv.    The  wars  of  these 
tribes  with  Rome  thinned  their  numbers,  and  deprived  them  of  their 
independence,  but  did  not  destroy  their  nationality.    Even  the  Latin 
colonies  planted  among  them  failed  to  eS^ci  more  than  a  temporary 
fusion.    Long  after  the  allied  states  had  compelled  Rome  to  admit  them 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  their  national  customs  were  regarded  with 
curiosity  by  the  Roman  men  of  letters ;  and  the  most  stnking  proofs 
which  we  possess  that  their  ancient  habits  were  never  extinguished 
are  to  be  found  in  the  poets  and  historians  of  the  empire.    The  Greeks 
resisted  even  more  successfully  aU  the  efforts  of  Rome  to  amalgamate 
them  with  her  own  people.    When  the  Samnite  and  the  Oscan  lan- 
guages had  ceased  to  be  spoken,  Greek  remained  the  language  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  and  survived  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.    It  appears  that  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  cities  of 
Apulia  found  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  trade  to  speak  Latin, 
they  still  used  their  native  tongue  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
a  fact  which  explains  the  epithet  bUingtieSy  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
the  citizens  of  Canusium.    During  the  Byzantine  rule  the  kingdom  re- 
ceived the  greatest  infusion  of  foreign  blood  and  foreign  habits  since  the 
period  of  the  ancient  colonisation ;  but  these  Greek  settlements  were  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  coasts  of  Apuha  and  to  certain  districts  of  Calabria. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  when  they 
were  invaded  by  the  Barbarians  of  the  North.      These  tribes  overran 
the  country  without  occupying  it.    The  Lombards,  who  followed,  left 
but  Uttle  impression  on  the  national  character.    The  Normans,  by  the 
foundation  of  the  existing  monarchy  on  the  basis  of  feudal  institutions, 
amalgamated  the  mixed  races  into  one  people  without  destroying  their 
distinctive  features.    Hence  we  find  that  amidst  aU  the  changes  of 
dynasty,  from  the  Norman  conquest  to  our  own  times,  the  varied 
elements  of  the  population  have  retained  the  national  character, 
the  domestic  habits,  the  amusements,  and  even  in  some  instances 
the  language,  of  the  ancient  races  they  are  descended  from.    In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the   Lake  of  Celano  the  traveller  will  find   the 
descendants  of  the  Marsi,  still  known  for   their   skill  as  serpent- 
charmers,  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Virgil.    In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Pelasgic   cities  he  will  find  the  Greek  costumes  still 
worn  as  gracefully  by  the  female  peasantry  as  on  the  paintings  on 
the  vases  of  Magna  Grsecia.     In  many  of  the  cities  of  Greek  origin 
on  the  coast  he  will  see  the  hair  of  the  young  maiden  coiled  as  on  the 
statues  of  the  Grecian  sculptors.    In  Apulia  and  in  Calabria  he  will 
frequently  find  articles  of  costmne  of  which  he  will  recognise  the  pro- 
totypes in  the  bas-reliefs  and  paintings  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
At  Naples  he  wiU  observe  the  Mimica  of  the  Greeks  still  in  use,  as  the 
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unspoken  but  expressive  language  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  At 
Ischia  and  Procidia  he  may  stfll  perhaps  chance  to  see  the  national  dance 
performed  as  of  old  to  the  sound  of  the  timbrel,  and  in  Greek  costumes. 
In  the  agricultural  districts,  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  he  will  find 
implements  as  primitive  and  prejudices  as  inveterate  as  those  which 
characterised  the  farmer  of  Roman  times.  In  all  the  ports  of  the  S. 
coast  he  will  recognise  in  the  Phrygian  .cap  and  the  capote  of  the  sailors 
the  patterns  represented  in  the  paintings  of  the  rompeii  taverns. 
In  some  districts  he  will  find  the  Greek  and  in  others  the  Latin 
element  predominating  in  the  language  of  the  peasantry ;  in  others 
he  will  be  struck  by  the  prevalence  of  Oscan  words.  The  great  festival 
of  Monte  Vergine  will  remind  him  of  the  Dionysiac  procession ;  and  half 
a  century  has  scarcely  passed  since  the  remnants  of  the  worship  of 
Priapus  were  extirpated  from  Isemia.  We  shall  now  take  a  brief  and 
rapid  survey  of  the  ancient  geography  of  the  country. 

JBeginning  with  the  northern  provinces,  two  of  the  Abruzzi  formed 
portions  of  countries  which  were  until  lat^  divided  between  Naples  and 
the  Papal  States. — Abruzzo  Ui/tbriobb  I.  in  its  upper  portion  formed 
part  otFicenum,  whose  territory  extended  as  £eu:  N.  as  Ancona,and  whose 
capiteJ,  Asevlum  Picenum^  bore  nearly  its  modem  name— ulscoZ^.     The 
central  portion  of  the^  province  was  the  country  of  the  FraBtutiiy  whose 
eajpital,  Interamna  Pr<Btutiana,  is  the  modem  Teramo,    The  lower  dis- 
tricts between  the  Vomanus  and  the  Atemus  were  inhabited  by  the 
Vestinif  whose  capital,  Pinna,  is  the  present  Civita  di  Penne.   Abruzzo 
Ui/DERioRB  II.  includes  part  of  Sahina  and  Samnium.    In  the  Sabine  per* 
tion  the  principal  city  was  Amitemvm,  of  which  ruins  still  exist  at  San 
Vittormo.  The  central  district  was  inhabited  by  the  Marsi,  within  whose 
territory  were  the  La^cm  Fticinua  and  Alba  Fucensis,  In  the  valleys  of  the 
Imele  and  the  Salto,  in  what  is  now  the  Cicolano  district,  were  the  cities 
of  the  Aborigines  and  Arcadian  Fdasgi,  described  by  Dionysius  of  HaH- 
camassus  as  in  ruins  and  deserted  in  his  time.    Between  the  E.  shore  of 
the  Fucinus  and  the  mountains  of  Maiella  was  the  territory  of  the  Fdigni, 
whose  chief  cities  were  Corfinium  and  Stdmo.    Abruzzo  Citeriore 
comprises  the  territory  of  the  Marrucini  and  Frentani,    Their  ciEtpital, 
Teate,  is  the  modern  Chieti,    The  Frentani  occupied  that  portion  of  the 
province  which  lay  between  the  Sagrus  and  the  Fronto,    Their  territory 
therefore  includted  the  entire  coast  of  the  present  province  of  MoUse 
and  part  of  Capitanata.    Molisjb,  sometimes  called  Sannio,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  Samnite  races  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  its  popu- 
lation, comprises  that  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  FVentcmi,  in 
which  their  capital,  Larinum,  was  situated.    The  W.  districts  of  Mo- 
lise  were  occupied  by  the   Garaceni  and  the  Pentri,  whose  cities  of 
^ufidena  and  isemia  still  bear  the  names  of  Mfidemi  and  Isemia. 
TiiRA  ni  Lavoro,  extending  from  the  Liris  to  the  range  of  mountains 
which  bounds  the  Gulf  of  Naples  on  the  E.,  includes  the  greater  part 
of  Campania  Felix,    The  S.  limit  of  that  territory  was  the  Silai^us,  now 
the  8ele,  near  Psestum ;  but  the  modern  province  is  bounded  by  the 
^dvno,  the  ancient  Samvs,  near  whose  S.  bank  Pompeii  was  situated. 
Between  the  frontier  at  Terracina  and  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro  includes  a  part  of  the  Volscian  territory.    In  that 
district,  watered  by  the  TAris  and  Fihrenus,  were  8ora  and  Arpinum* 
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Pboyincia  di  Napou  includes  all  the  maritime  district  of  Campa 
from  the  Lago  di  Patria^  near  the  site  otLUemwn,  to  the  Mans  Lactarii 
now  Monte  Sani^  Angelo,  behind  Castellammare.    Pbincipato  Ul/rEBio] 
comprises  the  territory  of  the  ffirpini,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  tl 
Samnite  tribes.     Pbincipato  Citebiobe  includes  the  E.  portion 
Campania,  which  was  occupied  bj  the  Picentin%  and  extended  from  tl 
Samus  to  the  SUartts,  and  that  district  of  Luccmia  which  was  comp 
within  the  windings  of  the  latter  river  from  its  source  to  the  sea. 
embraced  the  coast  from  Psestum  to  PoHcastro,  including  the  Posidiu 
Fromontorium,  now  Funta  di  Licosa^  and  the  Frimumtorium  FaUnurun, 
The  principal  cities  of  the  Picentini  were  Nuceria  and  SalemuTn^  'whidi 
have  very  nearly  preserved  their  ancient  names  in  Nocera  and  Salerno, 
In  Lucania^  withm  the  limits  of  this  province,  the  chief  cities  wenl 
Posidonia^  called  by  the  Bomans  FtBstum ;  Vdia^  or  Mdia ;  Pynis,  or 
Buxentum,  now  Folicastro;  and  Scidros,  the  modem  Sapri,     Capi- 
TANATA,  extending  from  the  Fronto  (Fortore)  to  the  Aufidm  (O/anto), 
occupies  that  portion  of  Apuha  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
of  Apidia  Daunia,   or   ''  the  parched  Apulia.'*    In  ibe  N.E.   angle 
of  tms  province  is  the  promontory  of  Mons   Garganus.  —  Terba.  di 
Babi  occupies  the  S.  pomon  of  the  ApuUan  plain,  which  was  distin- 
guished  from  the  K.  by  the  name  of  Aptdia  Feucetia,  or  *^  the  Apulia 
abounding  in  fir-trees."    This  district  extended  from  the  Aufidus  to 
the  borders  of  ancient  Calabria,  which  were  situated  about  midway 
between  Barium  and  Brundusium.    Its  principal  cities  were  Ganusium, 
Gannce^  Rvhi,  Butuntum,  and  Gnafia,    Many  of  these  places  have  been 
made  famihar  to  the  scholar  by  Horace's  account  of  his  journey  to 
Brundusium. — ^Tebba  d'  Otbanto  was  Gcdabria,  a  term  now  applied 
to  a  different  part  of  the  kingdom.    The  N.  district  of  this  countiy 
of  the  Calabri  was  called  Messapia ;  the  E.,  lapygia ;  the  S.,  Scdentina, 
The  principal  cities  were  Brundusiv/my  BuduB,  LupuB,  or  Lycium  ;   Hy- 
druntumy  Manduria,  Uxentum,  GaUipdis,  and  Tarenttmi. — ^Basilicata 
occupies  the  W.  borders  of  Aptdia  and  the  greater  part  of  Lucania^ 
the  exceptions  being  those  outWing  portions  which  are  comprised  in 
the  provinces  of  Pnncipato  irtteriore  and  Calabria  Citeriore.     The 
principal  objects  of  interest  comprised  in  this  province  were  Venusia, 
the  birthplace  of  Horace,  and  the  extinct  volcano  of  Mons  Vtdtur,  above 
Melfi.     Within  the  Lucanian  frontier,  in  the  province  of  Basihcata, 
were  Ferentumy  Acherontiay  Bantia,  Potential  Metapontiumy  HeradeOy  and 
Siris, — Calabbia  Citebiobe  occupies  the  S.  portion  of  Lticania  and 
part  of  Bruttiuniy  which  extended  from  the  Lucanian  border  to  the 
extreme  point  of  Italy.    The  Bruttii  were  regarded  as  amount  the 
most  uncivilized  races  of  Italy.     Svbaris  held  them  in  subjection, 
but  on  the  destruction  of  that  city  they  asserted  their  independence. 
Ennius.  tells  us  that  they  spoke  the  Oscan  language,  but  became 
familiar  with  the  Greek  from  their  continued  intercourse  with  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  coast.  The  country  is  now  divided  into  Calabria  Cite- 
riore, Calabria  Ulteriore  I.,  and  Calabria  Ulteriore  II.  Calabria  Citeriore 
includes  that  portion  of  ancient  Lueania  which  lies  S.  of  the  modem 
frontier  of  Basilicata.    Within  this  territory  were  Lagaria,  Syharis,  and 
Thurii,     Farther  inland  is  Gonsentia,  the  Bruttian  metropolis,   the 
modem  Gosenza.    The  central  and  S.  districts  of  this  province  consist 
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of  a  vast  tract  of  mountain  pasturage  and  forest,  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  Sila — a  tract  from  which  several  of  the  maritime  nations  of 
antiquity  derived  the  masts  and  timber  for  their  fleets. — Calabria 
(Jlteriors  n.  commences  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  N.  of  the  Pr<mumtorium 
Crtmissa,  now  the  Punta  delT  Alice,  and  traverses  the  range  of  La  Sila  in  a 
S.W.  direction,  to  the  Savuto  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
principal  localities  of  classical  interest  on  the  Ionian  are  Fetilia,  now 
Strongdi;  Croton,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy; 
the  Lacinium  Fromontorium,  on  which  stood  the  Temple  of  Juno 
Lacinia.  8cylac(Bum,  now  SquQlace,  gave  the  name  of  the  Sinus  Scyta- 
casus  to  the  modem  Gulf  of  Squillace.  On  the  Mediterranean  were 
Terina^  founded  by  Crotona  and  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  and  Hip- 
poniumf  with  its  Temple  and  Grove  of  Proserpine. — Calabria  Ui/teriorb 
I.  is  the  most  southern  province  of  the  kingdom.  The  sites  of  classical 
interest  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  were  Metaurumy  now  Giqfa; 
Mamertiumf  the  modera  Oppido;  the  Cratais,  now  the  Solano;  the 
classical  rock  of  ScyUa,  which  still  preserves  its  ancient  name ;  Rhegium ; 
the  promontory  of  Leucopetra,  now  Capo  deU*  Armi;  and  the  river 
CaicinuSy  now  the  Amendolea,  which  divided  the  Rhegian  from  the 
Locrian  territory.  On  the  E.  coast,  Caulon ;  the  river  Sagra,  which 
witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  Crotoniats  by  the  Locrians ;  Locri  Epi- 
zephyriif  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Magna  GrsBcia ;  the  Zephyrium 
ProTnontorium,  now  Capo  di  Bruzzano;  and  Promontorium  Herculis, 
the  modem  Capo  di  Spartivento, 


3.  Agriculture. 

The  Southern  provinces  of  Italy  are  calculated  to  contain  25,275,645 
moggie,  or  20,220,616  English  acres,  of  which  about  three-fifths  only 
are  actually  under  cultivation.  Signer  Granata,  professor  of  practical 
chemistry  and  agriculture  in  the  University  of  Naples,  in  his  work  on 
the  Rural  Economy  of  the  Kingdom,  classified  the  agriculture  of  these 
provinces  under  three  distinct  systems,  which  he  called  the  Mountain, 
the  Campanian,  and  the  Apulian  systems. 

The  Mountain  System  includes  the  cultivated  districts  generally, 
with  the  exception  of  the  plains  of  Campania  and  Apulia,  but 
the  term  does  not  apply  to  the  higher  ranges  of  the  mountain  chain 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country.  The  farms  in  this  class  are 
of  small  extent,  varying  from  2  to  7  English  acres.  The  rotation 
generally  begins  with  spring  wheat  or  maize.  When  the  summer  crop 
is  gathered  in,  the  ground  is  prepared  for  wheat,  which  is  sown  in 
autumn.  This  is  followed  in  the  second  year  by  another  crop  of  wheat, 
or,  in  elevated  situations,  by  one  of  barley,  oats,  or  beans.  Two*  years 
of  rest  succeed,  during  which  the  herbage  which  springs  up  is  grazed 
down  bjr  sheep.  Of  late  ye&rs  an  improved  system  has  been  intro- 
duced, m  which  the  rotation  on  light  soils  is  as  follows :  1st  year 
fallow,  with  maize  or  potatoes ;  2nd  wheat ;  3rd  rye  ;  while  on  strong 
soils,  manured  by  sheep,  it  is  in  the  1st  year  fallow,  with  potatoes ;  in 
the  2nd  wheat ;  in  the  3rd  beans ;  in  the  4th  barley. 

The  Campanian  System  prevails  from  the  Bay  oi  Qaeta  to  Sorrento, 
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including  the  iaLands  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.    It  differs  from  the  mouxi* 
tain  system  in  the  lai^er  size  of  the  farms,  in  the  advantages  of  a  hglit 
and  rich  volcanic  soil,  and  in  the  abundance  of  manure.    There   is 
therefore  no  fallow  in  ike  rotation  of  crops,  the  ground  being  kept  from 
year  to  year  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation.    One  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Campanian  system  is  the  cultivation  of  grain  crops 
under  the  shade  of  trees.    This  practice  has  frequently  been  noticed 
by  travellers  as  a  proof  of  bad  farming ;  but  in  this  district  it  is  found 
that  the  soil,  when  thus  protected,  produces  both  grain  and  grass  of 
better  quahty,  though  perhaps  in  smaller  quantities.    This  deficiency 
in  the  amount  of  the  crop  is  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  farmer 
being  enabled  te  combine  arable  husbandry  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  the  mulberry,  and  the  orange.     If  ne  prefer  the  vine,  he  plants 
elms  or  poplars  on  which  to  train  it ;  if  the  olive  or  the  mulberry-tree 
be  the  object,  he  plants  them  in  rows  from  30  to  40  feet  apart,  thus 
leaving  ample  room  for  raising  a  crop  of  com  or  of  green  food  between 
them.    In  many  feums  another  permanent  crop  is  obtained  by  the 
introduction  of  the  stene-pine,  which  towers  over  all  other  trees  without 
depriving  them  of  simshine,  and  is  a  source  of  considerable  profit  in  a 
country  where  ite  fruit  is  considered  one  of  the  dehcacies  of  iJie  table. 
The  rotation  in  these  &rms  is  managed  with  great  skill.    In   the 
beginning  of  Octeber,  red  clover  and  artificial  grasses,  rape,  or  lupins 
are  raised,  to  provide  green  food  for  cattle  from  December  to  March. 
In  April  the  land  is  ploughed.    Maize  is  then  sown  in  furrows  ;  with 
beans,  potatees,  or  gourds  in  the  spaces  between  the  maize.    When 
these  summer  crops  are  gathered  in,  wheat  is  sown.    Sometimes  hemp 
takes  the  place  of  maize  in  the  first  vear,  and  spring  wheat  in  the 
second,  when  the  ground  is  manured  by  sheep.    Another  rotetion  in 
fre<]^uent  use  is  hemp  with  manure  in  the  Ist  year ;  wheat  in  the  2nd ; 
sprmg  wheat  in  the  3rd ;  and  wheat  in  the  4th.    It  is  calculated  that 
the  land  thus  cultivated  yields  on  an  average  fifteenfold  per  moggio, 
which  is  equal  to  about  eighteenfold  on  the  iSaglish  acre.    A  good  deal 
of  maddei>root  has  been  of  late  years  grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Samo, 
as  well  as  cotton  about  Scafati,  Pompeii,  &c. 

The  AptUian  System,  known  as  that  of  the  Tavdiere,  is  peculiar  to 
the  great  plain  of  the  Puglia,  which  presente  a  vast  treeless  flat, 
parched  in  summer,  but  in  winter  clothed  with  luxuriant  herbage. 
The  soil  is  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  earth,  sometimes  deep  and 
rich,  resting  partly  on  Apennine  limestone,  and  partly  on  a  deep  bed 
of  gravel  mixed  with  clay,  forming  a  kind  of  argillaceous  breccia  of 
the  phocene  period.  From  the  earhest  times  the  Samnite  shepherds 
were  accustomed  to  resort  to  this  plain  for  the  winter  pasturage 
of  their  flocks.  The  Romans  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  right  of 
grazing  upon  the  nlain.  The  tax  was  continued  h^  the  Lombards,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Normans,  peculiar  privileges  being  granted  te  the 
shepherds  from  time  to  time,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  exaction. 
Under  the  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Anjou,  the  tribute  assumed 
the  character  of  a  tax  upon  cattle  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom, viz.  20  golden  ducate  for  100  oxen,  and  2  ducate  for  100 
sheep.  Up  to  tnis  time  the  migration  of  the  flocks,  whatever  the  sum 
-payable  as  tribute,  had  been  purely  voluntary.    In  1442  Alfonso  I. 
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made  the  migration  comptdsory.    To  reconcile  the  farmers  to  this  inno- 
vation, the  price  of  salt  was  reduced  in  their  favour,  and  various 
immunities  and  privileges  granted,  such  as  the  exemption  from  the 
tolls  exacted  by  the  barons  and  from  the  excise  duties  levied  by  the 
cro^m,  the  protection  of  their  produce  bv  the  prohibition  of  imports  of 
wool  and  cheese,  &c.    Thus  tne  Spanish  Mesta,  with  all  its  evils,  was 
transplanted  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  plain  of  Apulia.     The 
plain  itself  was  capable  of  affording  pasturage  to  upwards  of  900,000 
sheep,  allowing  60  acres  to  every  100  head.    The  concourse  of  cattle 
which  the  new  law  brought  into  the  plain  soon  made  the  crown  lands 
insufficient  for  their  accommodation.    To  meet  this  deficiency  Alfonso 
purchased  the  right  of  grazing  on  the  lands  of  the  neighbouring  barons^ 
convents,  and  townships,  distinguishing  these  tracts  by  the  name  of 
ristori.    These  new  pastures  were  estimated  to  supply  food  for  268,740 
sheep.    Two  other  tracts  of  pasturage  were  subsequentlv  added,  one 
in    the  Terra  d'Otranto,  the  other  in  the  Abruzzi,  eacn  capable  of 
feeding  about  25,000  sheep.     The  total  number,  therefore,  for  which 
pasturage  was  provided,  was  very  nearly  1,241,000.    The  price  paid  by 
the  farmer  for  five  months'  grazing  was  88  carlini  for  every  100  head 
of  sheep,  equivalent  to  11.  98.  4d,    For  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
flocks  to  and  from  the  plain,  three  great  roads,  still  called  the  Trat- 
turi  deUe  Pecore,  were  opened,  one  commencing  at  Aquila^  another  at 
Celano,  the  third  at  Peschio  AsseroH.    Certain  tracts  adjacent  to  the 
great  roads  were  rented  by  the  crown  as  resting'>places,  tmder  the 
name  of  riposi  laterali,  on  which  the  cattle  were  allowed  to  graze 
for  24  hours  during  the  march.     Two  general  resting-places  were 
also  provided  for  them  on  their  arrival  on  the  plain,  to  give  time 
to  the  proper  officers  to  apportion  the  pasture,  one  being  near  Larino, 
the  other  in  the  Murgie  of  Minervino.     No  cattle  were  allowed  to 
approach  the  plain  by  any  except  the  appointed  roads,  on  which  at 
certain  points  stations  were  established,  where  each  proprietor  was 
required^  to  declare  the  number  of  his  flock.    After  this  declaration 
had  been  verified  bv  the  officers,  the  nimiber  was  duly  registered, 
with  the  amount  of  tax  payable  thereon.     As  soon  asi  the  pasture 
was  partitioned^  the  farmers  were  stationed,  imder  the  name  of  locate 
in  certain  districts,  according  to  the  province  from  which  they  came, 
each  division  being  called  a  nazione.    These  nations  were  allowed  to 
hold  an  assembly,  at  which  they  elected  four  deputies  by  ballot  to 
represent  them  at  the  dogana  at  Foggia,  to  superintend  the  pollection 
of  the  tax,  to  defend  the  interests  of  Uie  farmers  before  the  magis- 
trates, to  regulate  the  supply  of  food  and  the  distribution  of  salt» 
and  to  decide  idl  disputes  among  the  shepherds  connected  with  the 
pasturage.    The  tax  was  always  collected  at  Foggil^  where  the  farmers 
were  compelled  to  seU  the  whole  produce  of  wieir  stock.    One  half 
of  the  tax  was  collected  after  the  sale  of  the  hve  stock,  the  other  half 
after  the  sale  of  the  wool.    When  the  amount  sold  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  tax,  the  stock  of  wool  on  hand  was  stored  in  the  custom- 
house of  Foggia  as  security  for  the  balance.    No  farmer  could  remove 
his  flocks  from  the  plain  without  a  passport^  which  was  never  granted 
^intil  the  crown  dues  were  satisfied.    The  Tavoliere  became  a  mine 
of  wealth.    During  the  war  which  arose  out  of  the  Partition  Treaty  of 
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Granada,  Apulia  was  the  battle-field  of  the  contending  armies,  and  the 
destmction  of  the  cattle  gave  a  blow  to  the  whole  systeniy  from  which, 
it  would  never  have  recovered  if  the  viceroys  had  not  revived  it  as  an 
instrument  of  extortion.  In  1602  the  svstem  had  become  so  odious,  that, 
though  the  viceroys  had  allowed  the  rarmers  to  declare  the  number  of 
their  flocks  instead  of  having  them  counted  by  the  officers  of  the 
d(wana»  the  number  on  which  the  tax  was  paid  was  only  588,947,  about 
half  the  number  of  Alfonso's  time.  To  make  up  this  loss  of  re  ven  ue  the 
tax  was  then  doubled,  an  experiment  which  threatened  the  system  with, 
ruin,  and  which  it  was  vainly  attempted  to  repair  by  again  diminishing  it, 
and  exempting  the  cattle  of  thepoor  from  the  compulsory  migration. 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  lU.  the  system  was  made  the  subject  of 
official  inijuiiy.    It  was  found  that  the  farmers  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  more  land  than  the^r  required  for  pasture,  and  had  broken  up 
and  sown  with  com  a  portion  of  that  which  had  been  assigned  to 
them,  thereby  realising  large  profits  at  the  low  rate  which  they  paid 
for  pasturage.     The  people  of  Foggia,  also,  were  found  to  have  in- 
duced their  friends  who  had  seats  at  the  local  board  to  give  them, 
at  a  low  price,  the  best  lots,  which  they  underlet  to  the  farmers  at 
a  high  rent.    To  check  these  evils,  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  par- 
tition of  that  part  of  the  pasturage  which  had  been  subject  to  annual 
distribution    by  letting  the  land  on  lease  for  a  fixed  term  of  6  or 
more  years.    This  scheme  was  partisJly  carried  out  by  Ferdinand  I. 
i>ut  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  and  the  events  which  followed 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system.    The  farms  held  under  the 
crown  were  declared,  by  a  law  of  1806,  to  be  heritable  fiefis  of  those 
who  were  in  possession ;  and  the  occupants  of  lands  which  had  been 
assigned  to  them  for  grazing  were  acknowledged  as  owners  of  such    | 
lands,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  rent  proportioned  to  the  number  of   | 
their  cattle ;  the  rents,  however,  as  well  as  the  feudal  chaises  payable    | 
on  all  kinds  of  land,  were  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  holder.    In 
1817,  two  years  after  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  the  system  was 
partly  re-established.    The  land  was  taken  from  those  who  had  been 
settled  on  it^ten  vears  before,  and  the  rents  and  charges  were  declared 
to  be  irredeemable.    Since  the  annexation  of  the  Southern  provinces 
to  the  Italian  Kingdom,  the  Crown  has  resigned  its  right  of  ownership, 
and  the  leaseholders  may  become  freeholders  and  cultivate  their  holding, 
a  change  the  effects  of  which  are  already  visible  in  the  spread  of  cul- 
tivation.   The  tolls  and  rent  paid  to  the  Crown  imder  the  last  Bourbon 
were  said  to  amount  on  an  average  to  more  than  80,000^  per  annum. 
The  territory  of  the  Tavcliere  consists  of  7,356,600  imp.  acres,  situ- 
ated  in  the  provinces  of  La  Capitanata,  Terra  di  Bari,  BEtsiHcata,  and 
Terra  di  Otranto. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  Tavoliere,  to  which  we  shall  only  add 
a  few  details  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the  flocks.  The  mandroj  or 
the  general  flock,  is  under  the  care  of  a  massaro,  or  chief  shepherd,  a  sotto- 
TnassarOf  or  under-shepherd,  and  a  capo-buttaro,  or  head  dairvman.  The 
flock  is  subdivided  into  several  morre,  each  morra  under  the  care  of  a 
shepherd,  a  dairyman,  and  an  upper-dairyman,  who  has  charge  of  the 
cheese.  To  each  morra  two  dogs  and  a  mule  are  attached,  the  latter  for 
carrying  the  utensils  for  making  cheese,  and  the  baggage  of  the  shepherd. 
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The  chief  shepherd,  the  head  dairyman,  and  the  upper  dairyman  receive, 
in  wages,  24  ducats  (32. 18s.)  per  annum,  with  food,  consisting  of  bread, 
oil,  imlk,  goats*  cheese,  and  salt,  and  a  dress  of  sheepskins,  a  coarse 
shirt,  breeches  of  the  coarsest  cloth,  and  sandals.  The  under-shep- 
herd  receives  18  ducats  (32.)  per  annum ;  and  the  under-da^Tman  re- 
ceives 8  ducats  (11. 68, 8d.)  for  the  first  year,  which  is  increased  at  the 
rate  of  a  ducat  a  year,  until  he  is  16  years  of  age,  when  he  becomes 
an  under-shepherd.  When  the  flocks  are  in  the  pastures,  all  these 
people  live  and  sleep  on  the  ground  under  a  tent  of  skins,  the  wives  in 
their  absence  attenoing  to  tne  crops  in  the  mountains,  or  supporting 
themselves  by  spinning. 

The  chief  live-stock  bred  in  the  Southern  provinces  are  sheep,  goats, 
mules,  asses,  oxen,   cows,  horses,  and    buffidos.     The  sheep  most 
in  request  are  the  white  fine-woolled  breed,  known   by  the   local 
name  of  pecore  gentUi,     They  are  shorn  twice  a  year,  once  entirel7 
iu  the  spring,  and  only  half  in  the  summer.    The  wool  is  mostly 
sold  and  exported ;  a  small  quantity,  however,  is  now  manufactured 
into   cloth    at   Arpino  and  other   places   of  the  kingdom.     From 
the  milk  of  the  sheep  a  cheese  is  made  which  constitutes  the  food 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  and  is  a  more  immediate  source  of 
profit  to  the  farmer  than  the  wool.    The  result  of  this  is,  that  the 
breed  of  sheep  which  produced  the  dehcate  white  wool  of  antiquity  has 
long  since  disanpeared,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  milk  and 
cheese  than  to  the  wool.    The  Aorses,  which  had  formerly  ereat  celebrity 
in  ItiJy,  have  degenerated  in  the  last  century,  when  a  heavy  tax,  laid 
upon  their  en>ortation,  induced  the  other  states,  which  drew  their 
stocks  from  Naples,  to  turn  their  attention  to  breeding.    StiU  some  of 
the  horses  of  Capitanata  and  Calabria  are  fine  animals,  and  are  remark- 
able for  that  compact  form  which  justifies  the  boast  of  the  NeapoHtans 
that  the  Balbi  horses  in  the  Museum  are  the  type  of  the  existing  race. 
MtUes  are  abundant  in  the  Abruzzi,  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  and  other  pro- 
vinces on  the  Adriatic.    Homed  cattle  have  hitherto  been  less  attended 
to  than  thev  deserve,  except  on  the  farms  of  the  richer  nobles.    Cows* 
milk  is  seldom  made  into  Dutter,  except  for  the  supply  of  the  capital, 
olive- oil  being  used  in  its  stead  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom :  the  milk 
is  used  in  making  cheese.    The  oxen  are  used  in  ploughing  and  for 
draught.    BuffcUos  are  also  used  for  draught  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  and 
part  of  Apulia,  and  their  milk  is  made  into  cheese.    The  swine  are 
generally  black,  and  in  the  warmer  regions  devoid  of  bristles,  as  in  and 
about  the  capital.    Many  districts  are  still  as  famous  for  bees  as  they 
were  in  classical  times. 

The  drops  throughout  the  kingdom  present  us  with  nearly  every  de- 
scription of  tree  and  plant  known  in  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones. 
The  com  produced  in  the  continental  provinces  is  estimated,  on  a  full 
year's  average,  at  42,000,000  tomd<i,  which,  calculated  at  5  tomola  to 
the  c[uarter,  gives  8,400,000  English  quarters.  iThe  Vine  is  of  universal 
cultivation.  When  a  vineyard  is  to  oe  planted,  the  ground  is  usually 
prepared  for  two  years  previously ;  a  light  calcareous  or  argillaceous 
soil  is,  if  possible,  selectea ;  and  when  the  nature  of  the  groimd  permits, 
a  gentle  elevation  is  preferred  to  a  level  surfiftce.  The  mode  of  pro- 
pagation is  either  by  layers  or  by  cuttings.   In  the  third  year  the  plants 
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begin  to  bear  finiit.    The  vintage  commenoes  at  the  end  of  Se{>te]nber. 
The  grapes  are  collected  in  a  vat  sunk  beneath  the  floor,  in  which  tliey 
are  generally  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  days  before  thev  are  trodden 
out.    The  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  casks,  but  so  little  skill  is  exercised 
in  the  treatment  of  the  wine,  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce is  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  brandy,  in  which  form  it  is 
exported  to  foreign  countries.    The  Olive  flourishes  best  in  dry  and 
stony  districts,  and  in  plains  or  slopes  open  to  the  S.    On  the  hills  the 
produce  is  less,  but  the  qualii^  of  the  oil  is  superior.    There   are 
numberless  varieties.    That  of  Y eni^o,  known  by  the  local  name  of  the 
Sergio,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Lacinw 
of  Pliny.    There  are  three  modes  of  propagation,  bv  slips,  by  shoots, 
and  by  grafbmg  runners  or  sHps  on  the  wild  olive.    Propagation  by 
slips  is  performed  in  winter,  and  in  10  vears  the  slip  becomes  a  pro- 
fitable tree.    Shoots  require  many  years  before  they  become  producti.ve. 
Qrafbinp  by  slips  is  performed  m  March  and  April,  and  is  the  most 
expeditious  mooe  of  propagation,  the  fruit  being  produced  in  5  years. 
The  flowering  takes  place  in  June,  and  the  frait  begins  to  ripen  in 
October,  when  it  is  fit  for  being  preserved  for  the  table.    If  required 
for  making  oil,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree,  where  it  soon  turns 
black,  and  reaches  maturity  in  December.    The  oil-mills  of  the  present 
day  differ  very  little  from  those  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins 
at  Pompeii  and  Stabiae.    The  oil  of  Vico,  Sorrento,  Massa,  and  of  some 
other  places  near  Naples,  is  in  high  repute.    The  oil  of  Terra  d'Otranto,  j 
however,  is  by  fiu:  the  most  important  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
That  proviQce  and  the  Terra  £  Bari  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  culti- 
vation, about  two-thirds  of  each  being  covered  with  olive-grounds. 
The  Mtdberry'treey  under  the  Aragonese  dynastv,  was  an  object   of 
general  cultivation ;  but  the  heavy  duty  imposed  on  silk  in  tne  last 
cent.  (3  carlini  per  lb.)  discouraged  the  farmers  from  planting  them, 
and  it  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  the  cultivation  has  been 
resumed.    The  raw  silk  of  the  provinces  of  Napoli,  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
the  two  Principati,  and  Calabria,  is  excellent,  and  finds  a  ready  market 
abroad.    The  Fig  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  eastern  provinces. 
The  Almond  is  a  very  profitable  tree,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  mjured  by 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  whilst  in  flower.    The  Carouha  grows 
better  near  the  seashore,  and  is  a  striking  obiect  with  its  grotesque 
fruit-pods,  which  form  an  important  article  as  the  food  of  horses.    The 
hazelnut  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avellino. 
The   Orange  and  the  Lemon  are  propagated  by  layers.     A  twig  is 
struck  in  a  pot  in  the  autumn,  and  is  separated  from  the  tree  in  May, 
when  it  is  transplanted :  it  requires  6  or  8  years  before  it  becomes 
productive.     The  Date-palm  produces  fruit,  but  cannot  be  said  to 
ripen  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.    The  Tc^xbcco-j^jaavt  is  cultivated 
in  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  on  the  table-land  behind  the  Capo  di  Leuca, 
where  it  is  considered  the  best  in  Italy;  the  Cotton-plant  in  the 
provinces  of  Naples,  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Bari,  Otranto,  Basilicata,  and 
CeJabria;  it  is  said  to  thrive  best  in  the  Terra  d'Otranto  and  the 
Maremma  of  Basilicata,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  swampy;  the 
plant  begins  to  blossom  in  July,  and  towards  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober the  capsules  begin  to  burst.    Bice  is  grown  in  the  marshy  dis- 
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tricts  beyond  Salerno  and  in  the  Adriatio  provinces,  but  its  cultivation 
is  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  localities.  The  Liquorice-rooi  is 
grown  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Calabrias,  from  whence  the  greater  part 
of  the  extract  called  liquorice-juice  is  brought  for  the  English  and 
American  markets.  Saffron  grows  in  the  pasture-grounos  about 
Aquila^  Taranto,  and  Cosenza.  Manna  was  formerly  produced  in 
abundance  in  the  Calabrias,  but  its  collection  has  now  almost  entirely 
ceased.  The  climate  of  the  Terra  di  Bari  and  of  Calabria  is  the  best 
suited  for  the  production  of  Currants,  The  small  island  of  Dino  in 
the  Gulf  of  Fohoastro,  and  the  still  smaller  one  of  Cirellay  a  few  miles 
farther  S.,  are  particularly  celebrated  for  them. 


4.  Commerce  AND  Manufactubeb. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Southern  provinces  of  Italy  is  small  in  pro- 
portion to  their  extent  and  population ;  but  it  has  increased  since  their 
annexation  to  the  Italian  kingdom.  The  principal  British  imports 
are  cotton  manufactures,  cotton  twist,  iron,  coals,  woollens,  worsteds, 
sugar,  cod-fish,  pilchards,  tin,  and  hardware.  The  principal  exports 
to  Great  Britain  are  oUve-oil,  silk,  Kquorice-juice,  brandy ;  the  most 
considerable  item  being  oUve-oiL  (For  an  account  of  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  Naples  see  Description  of  Naples.  §  6,  p.  94.) 

Manufacturing  industry  has  made  considerable  progress  within  the 
last  few  years.    Naples  has  manufactories  of  gloves,  soap,  perfumery, 
silks,  artificial  flowers,  coral  ornaments,  earthenware,  hats,  and  carriages. 
Torre  deU'  Annumdata  and  Gragnano  are  celebrated  for  their  fabrication 
of  maccaroni.    In  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  S.  Maria  di  Capua  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  leather ;  Fiedimonte,  in  the  valley  of  the  Voltumo, 
has  some  cotton  and  copper  mills,  and  manufactories  of  paper,  cloths^ 
serges,  and  skins ;  Arpino  maintains  its  ancient  reputation  for  woollen 
cloths  made  of  ApuHan  wool ;  and  Sora  produces  both  cloth  and  paper. 
In  the  Princvpato  Citeriore  there  are  seveiul  cotton-mills  near  Salerno,  set 
in  motion  by  the  waters  of  the  Imo  ;  Samo  has  a  factory  of  beetroot- 
sugar  ;  Cava,  manufactories  of  linen,  cotton,  and  cordage ;  Vietri  has  a 
manufactory  of  glass  bottles  and  paper ;  and  Amalfi,  paper  and  macca- 
roni mills,  the  produce  of  which  is  exported  largely  to  the  Levant  and 
South  America.  In  the  Prindpato  Ulteriore^  AveUino  has  a  local  celebrity 
for  its  hats;  and  Atripalda,  iron-foundries,  fulling  and  paper  mills. 
In  the  BasUicata,  Matera  and  some  of  the  other  inland  towns  produce 
a  good  deal  of  liquorice-juice.    In  MoUse^  Campobasso,  Agnone,  Froso- 
lone,  and  Lucito  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
hardware.     Agnone  has  copper- works ;  CoUetorto  a  trade  in  hats, 
dressed  skins,  and  wax  candles ;   and  Isemia  has  several  manufac- 
tories of  wooUens,  paper,  and  earthenware.    Abruzzo  Citeriore  is  known 
for  its  production  of  rice  and  saflfron.    In  Abruzzo  Ulteriore  IL,  several 
towns  maintain  a  small  local  trade  in  skins,  hats,  and  paper.    The  Terra 
di  Bari  supplies  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  with  salt  and  nitre.    In 
the  Terra  d^  O^mn^o,  Taranto  is  known  for  the  gloves  and  stockings  knit 
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from  the  lana  pesce,  the  silken  tuft  by  which  the  pinna  marina,  a  bivalv 
shell,  attaches  itself  to  the  rocks.  CdXabria  Citeriore  has  sevend  maau 
factories  of  liquorice-juice,  and  used  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  the 
manna  trade,  but  the  collection  of  that  drue  has  now  iJtoost  entirely 
ceased.  Caiabria  Ulteriore  II.  has  a  considerable  traffic  in  saffron ;  great 
quantities  of  Kquorice-juice  are  produced  about  Cotrone ;  and  Catan- 
zaro  has  manufactories  of  silk  tissues.  In  Calabria  Ulteriore  /.,  Beggio 
has  some  reputation  for  its  dried  fruits,  essential  oils  of  citron,  lemon, 
and  orange  nower,  and  its  silk  manufactures. 


5.  FiNB  Abtb.^(a.)  Ancient  Abohitectube  and  Art. 

In  the  Handbock  for  Central  Italy  we  have  referred  to  the  styles 
of  architecture  of  ancient  Italy,  anterior  to  the  Roman  period.    These 
remarks  apply  equally  to  Southern  Italy.     In  the  Northern   pro- 
vinces we  find  not  onlv  examples  of  polygonal  constructions,   but 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  remains  of  what  has  been  caUed  the  Pe- 
lasgic  period  now  existing  in  Europe.     There  are  interesting  examples 
of  it  in  the  OLoolano  district ;  in  the  acropolis  of  Atina ;  and  in  that 
of  Sora.    The  Pelasgic  remains  of  perhaps  a  less  remote  period  are 
also  numerous  ;  at  Norma,  Ferentino,  Segni,  and  Veroli  the  walls  are 
still  either  perfect  or  traceable  throughout  their  entire  circuit.    All 
these  remains,  however,  are  surpassed  by  the  acropolis  of  Alatri,  the 
best  example  of  this  ancient  mode  of  construction  which  exists  in 
Central  Italy.     Arpino,  in  addition  to  walls  of  great  extent,  has  a 
pointed  gateway  of  massive  polygonal  blocks  differing  from  every  other 
known  specimen  of  entrances  to  ancient  fortresses.    Of  Greek  archi* 
tecture  the  NeapoHtan  provinces  possess  the  most  splendid  monuments 
in  the  world  in  the  temples  of  Peestum,  constructed  in  the  massive  style 
of  the  older  Doric,  and  which  are  coeval  with  the  earhest  Greek  coloniza- 
tion on  the  shores  of  Italy.    Of  Boman  architecture  there  are  remains 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  those  which  give  the  environs  of 
Naples  an  interest  beyona  any  other  district  in  Europe  are  to  be  found 
at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  for  there  only  are  we  aomitted  to  the  do- 
mestic mode  of  livins  of  the  ancient  Homans,  and  enabled  to  study  their 
habits  and  their  public  institutions.    At  Benevento  we  see  the  magnifi- 
cent arch  raised  to  Trajan,  perhaps  the  finest  now  existing ;  and  at  S. 
Maria  di  Capua  the  amphitneatre,  more  ancient  and  more  complete  as 
far  as  regards  its  substructions  them  the  Coliseum  itself.    In  Fainting, 
Naples  is  especially  rich  in  specimens  of  Roman  art,  obtained  from 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneimi.    Some  of  these  bear  evidence  of  having 
been  the  work  of  Greek  artists.    Of  Mosaics,  Pompeii  has  afforded  also 
some  fine  examples.    Though  intended  mostly  for  pavements,  and  in 
most  cases  coarsely  executed,  they  have  the  same  general  character  as 
the  paintings,  and  were  evidently  the  work  of  Greeks.    One  of  the  finest 
yet  recovered  from  Pompeii  bears  the  name  of  Dioscorides  of  Samos 
in  Greek  characters,  ana  the  Battle  of  Issus,  one  of  the  grandest 
known  works  in  this  branch  of  art,  was  probably  the  production  of 
""^eek  hands.    The  Sculpture  in  the  Museum  is  of  mixed  origin,  but  of 
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a  highly  mteresting  character.    The  collection  contains  some  noble  ex- 
am^es  of  pure  Greek  art^  and  a  large  number  of  the  best  Boman 

Synod  collecjbed  bj the  Farnese  family  at  Rome.  The  Terracotta  or  Italo- 
reek  VdseSf  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  ante-Roman  period,  bear  the 
clearest  evidence  of  Qreek  ori^.  All  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
have  been  obtained  from  the  sites  of  the  early  Greek  colonies  m  Magna 
Grseda  ;  whilst  many  of  them  bear  in  Greek  characters  the  names  of 
the  artists  who  executed  them  and  of  the  personages  represented  upon 
them.  The  collection  of  Bronzes  found  at  Hercmaneum  and  Pompeii 
surpasses  all  others  that  exist  in  this  branch  of  art. 

(b.)  Medijsval  and  Modern  Abcuitectuub. 

The  early  coimection  of  Naples  with  the  Eastern  empire  prepared 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  style  of  architecture  which  was  a  com- 
bination of  Roman  and  Byzantine.    The  Priory  of  S.  Nicola  at  Bari  is 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  mixed  style.    Upon  it  the  Normans 
engrafted  the  Gothic  style,  producing  that  singuLeo*  mixture  which  is 
now  known  as  Gotho-Saracenio.    To  the  Norman  period  belongs  the 
Abbey  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Venosa.    After  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Anjou,  Pointed  architecture  was  exclusively  patro- 
nised by  the  sovereims  of  that  dynasty,  and  mpst  of  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices  of  the  capital  are  or  were  originally  in  that  style.    Of  Ccutdlated 
architectwre  the  Neapolitan  provinces  contain,  perhaps,  more  specimenB 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  country  in  o.  £urope.    Some  of  the 
most  characteristic  examples  are:  the  baronial  fortresses  of  Melfi; 
Lucera  and  Castel  del  Monte,  built  by  Frederick  H. ;  Avezzano,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Colonnas ;  Popoli,  of  the  Cantdmis ;  Isola  and  Sora, 
of  the  Piccolominis  ;  and  Oustel  di  Sangro,  of  the  Counts  of  the  Marsi. 
The  church  architecture  of  Naples  presents  scarcely  an  unaltered  speci- 
men of  the  religious  edifices  of  tne  14th,  L5th,  and  i6th  centuries.    Many 
of  the  earher  churches,  which  in  their  original  state  must  have  been 
magnificent  examples  of  the  Angevine  and  Suabian  Gothic,  have  been 
barbarously  mutilated  by  modem  alterations,  and  bv  an  excessive  passion 
for  tasteless  ornament  mtroduced  by  the  Spaniards.    Some  of  the  old 
palaces  also,  which  were  erected  in  the  pointed  style,  have  lost  nearly 
all  their  distinctive  features,  and  are  now  interesting  chiefly  as  marking 
the  passage  of  the  Gothic  into  the  style  of  the  Revival.    Maestro  Buono, 
a  Venetian,  in  the  besinning  of  the  twelfth  centurv,  is  the  earhest 
architect  of  whom  we  have  any  record  at  Naples,     fie  was  employed 
by  the  Norman  king,  William  I.,  to  design  the  Castel  deU'  Ovo  and 
C^tel  Capuano. 

(c.)  ScuLFTuaE. 

The  NeapoHtan  sculptors  derived  their  earliest  instruction  from 
Byzantium.  The  few  bronze  doors  of  the  churches  stiU  preserved  were 
the  work  of  Byzantine  artists.  Those  at  AmaJfi  date  from  the  vear 
1000 ;  of  Monte  Casino,  made  at  Constantinople  on  the  model  of  tnose 
of  Amalfi,  from  1066  ;  of  Atrani  from  1087 ;  of  Salerno  from  1099 ; 
of  Benevento,  abo  made  at  Constantinople,  and  remarkable  for  their 
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elaborate  reliefe,  from  1150;  and  those  of  Ravello  from  1179.  The 
churches  of  Naples  abound  in  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  14th,  15th, 
and  16th  centuries.  Much  information  on  Neapolitan  sculptors  and 
their  works  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Charles  Perkins's  work  on 
Italian  Sculpture.* 

'(p.)  PAiNima. 

It  has  been  frequently  suggested  by  Italian  writers  on  the  Neapolitan 
school  of  painting,  that  the  antiques  and  arabesques  which  have  been 
discoverea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  must  have  had  an  im- 
portant influence  in  forming  the  style  of  the  earlier  masters.    If  this 
remark  had  been  restricted  U>  the  artists  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
who  undoubtedly  studied  with  diligence  the  frescos  and  ornaments 
brought  to'  light  by  the  excavation  of  the  Roman  tombs  at  PuteoU 
and  other  places  in  the  western  district,  its  accuracv  might  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  the  late  period  of  these  excavations,  and  the  still  later 
Seriod  of  the  discovery  of  the  buried  cities,  appear  to  throw  great 
oubt  upon  the  theorv  as  appHed  to  the  older  masters.    There  is 
perhaps  more  reason  for  assuming  that  the  mosaics  which  the  By- 
zantine artists,  from  a  very  early  period  of  the  connection  of  Naples 
with  the  Eastern  empire,  introduced  into  the  Lombard  and  early 
Gk)thic  churches,  were  the  source  of  that  lar^e  infusion  of  Byzantine 
art  which  characterised  the  NeapoHtan  school  in  the  flrst  stages  of  its 
development.     At  a  laterperiod,  on  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Aragon,  the  patronage  of  Flemish  painters  by  Alfonso  I.  brought  the 
artists  of  Naples  into  intimate  association  with  the  masters  of  that 
school,  and  this  association  was  subsequently  strengthened  in  a  more 
direct  manner  by  the  connection  of  the  Netherlands  with  Spain,  while 
Naples  was  governed  by  Spanish  Viceroys. 


For  the  convenience  of  travellers  we  append  the  following  chrono- 
logical list  of  the  most  celebrated  NeapoHtan  architects,  sculptors, 
and  painters,  chiefly  compiled  from  Dominici's  history.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  with  regard  to  the  painters  espe- 
cially, recent  criticism  has  refused  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  any  independent  character  in  early  Neapolitiui  art;  and  the 
researches  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  prove  that  the  Nea- 
politan painters  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  to  whom  native 
writers  have  assigned  such  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  art  in  S.  Italy, 
are  more  or  less  mythical.  Dr.  Jacob  Burckhardt's  *  Cicerone,'  a 
Handbook  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting  in  Italy,  is  a  most 
useful  work.  The  part  on  Painting  has  been  translated,  and  is  pub- 
lished uniform  with  Murray's  Handbooks.f  In  it  is  included  a  short 
account  of  Neapolitan  painting,  and  of  the  principal  pictures  in 
S.  Italy.    More  full  and  detailed  information  on  the  subject  will  be 


*  Italian  Sculpture :  a  History  of  Sculpture  in  Northern,  Southern,  and  Eastern 
Italy:  by  Charles  Perkins.    1  vol.  1868. 

t  27ie  Oioerone:  or,  Art  Guide  to  Painting  in  Italy;  by  Dr.  J.  Burckhanlt. 
^idited  by  Dr.  A.  von  Zahn.    Translated  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Clough,    1  vol. 
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found  in  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavaloaselle's  works,*  and  in  a  recent 
work  hj  Sig.  Salazzaro,  on  the  Italian  Schools  of  Painting,  from  the 
4th  to  the  13th  century.  £ugler*s  Handbook  of  the  Italian  Schools, 
and  Miss  Farauhar's  Biographical  Catalogue  of  the  principal  Italian 
PainterB,  are  also  useful  boou. 


ARCHITECTS. 

B.  D. 

1230.  Masuocio  I.  u  the  first  Neapolitan  architect  of  the  BeviTal.    He  is  1306 
supposed  to  haye  been  thepapil  of  a  Byzantine  artist ;  or  more 
likely  of  the  school  of  Fuocio,irh.o  was  brought  to  Naples  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  11.  to  complete  the  Castel  Capoano. 

1291.  Masuccio  II,    His  papils  were :—  .         •         •         •        •  1388 

1.  Griacomo  de  Sanctu     .•..••••  1435 

2.  Antonio  Baxbogcio,  also  called  Babogcio  (fl.  1420). 

9.  ANDREA  CICCIONE 1455 

Pietro  and  Ippolito  del  Donzello,  better  known  as  painters. 
Agnolo  Anietlo  del  Fiore,  a  pupil  of  Ciccume. 
JuUonio  FioretUino  of  Cava. 
Luigi  Impo  (fl.  1532). 
1478.  Giovanni  ^Merliano)  da  Nola,  a  pupil   ot  AnUUo  del  Fiore^  1559 
celebrated  as  a  sculptor. 
Ferdincmdo  ManliOf  his  pupil. 

Cola  deW  AmtUrice  (fl.  1514-35),  who  was  also  a  painter. 
Battista  Marchirolo,  of  Aquila  (fl.  1573). 
Dumiiio  di  Bartolommeo  (n.  1592).^ 
1675.    Ferdinando  Sanfelice, 

1718.    Carlo  Zoccoli         •••••.•%•  1771 
1700.  Luioi  Vanvitelli,  who  erected  the  royal  palace  of  Caserta.        •  1773 
Domenico  Fontama  (fl.  1600),  his  son  Giulio  Cetare  (fl.  1620^, 
Carlo  Fontana  (1634-1714),  Conmo  Famaga  (1591-1673),  and 
Ferdinando  Fuga  Tfl.  1740),  although  much  employed  at  Naples, 
where  they  erectea  many  buildings,  were  not  Neapolitans. 

SCULPTORS. 

1230.   Mcuttccio  /.,  already  mentioned  as  an  architect^  seems  to  have  been  1306 
the  restorer  of  sculpture  in  Naples.    His  works  are  in  the  Minu- 
toll  chapel. 
Pietro  degli  Stefam,  a  brother  of  Tommaso,  the  painter  (fl.  13th  cent.) 

1291.  Masuccio  IL  Some  fine  tombs  in  the  churches  of  Sta.  Chiara,  S.  1388 
Domenico,  and  S.  Lorenzo,  are  attributed  to  him.  His  pupils 
were: — 
1.  Antonio  Baboocio,  called  often  Bamboccio,  an  architect  as  well 
as  a  sculptor.  His  finest  works  are — the  Godiic  fiicade  and  door- 
way of  S.  Giovanni  da  Pappacoda,  and  the  tomb  of  Aldemoresco 
in  S.  Lorenzo. 


*  Histoiy  of  Pamting  in  Italy,  from  the  2nd  to  the  16th  Centuiy,  3  vols.  1866  ; 
and  History  of  Painthig  in  North  Italy,  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  Century,  2  vols. 
1871 :  by  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle. 
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2.  Andbea.  CiodONE,  whose  master^eoe  is  the  Tomb  of  King  1455 

Ladislans  in  the  ch.  of  S.  GioTBnni  in  CSarbonara. 
Agnolo  Aniello  dd  Fiore,  Ctcciom^s  papiL 

Giuseppe  Santacboge 1537 

1478.   GIOVANNI  MERLIANO,  called  al80»  from  his  birthplace,  Gio-  1559 

vanni  da  Nolo,  a  pupil  of  AnieUo  dd  Fiore,  and  perhaps  the 

greatest  Neapolitan  scolptor.  His  works  in  Naples  are  nomerons; 

but  his  masterpiece  is  tne  monument  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo, 

in  the  ch.  of  S.  Giacomo  degli  SpagnnolL 
Saloatore  deW  Aqttila,  snmamed  t^ArUcola  (fl.  15th  cent),  whose 

best  works  are  at  Aquila. 
Silvestro  Sahnati  deW  AruUa  (fl.  1506),  whose  masterpiece  is  in 

the  ch.  of  S.  Bernardino,  at  Aquila. 
Annibale  Caccatello,  a  pupil  of  Merliano  (fl.  16th  cent). 
Domenico  d^Avaria  (fl.  1600). 
SaMmartino  (fl.  16th  cent). 
Dommdco  Antonio  Vaccaro  (fl.  18th  cent.). 


PAINTERS. 

1230.  Tommaso  degli  Stefani,  a  contemporary  of  Cimabuef  and  the  1310 
founder  of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  painting.    The  illustrations 
of  the  Passion  in  the  Minutoli  chapel  in  the  Cathedral,  and  the 
Madonna  at  the  high  altar  in  Sta.  Maria  la  NuoTa  are  his  best 
works  extant. 

1260.   Filippo  Tesauroy  his  pupil.    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  several  1320 
Saints,  in  the  Museum,  is  {he  onlj  painting  attributed  to  him. 
Maestro  SimotUf  Tesauro's  pupil,  and  the  friend  and  assistant  of  1346 
Giotto  in  the  paintings  the  latter  executed  at  Naples.   A  painting 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Domenico, 
is  said  to  be  his  earliest  work ;  S.  Giacomo  della  Marca  and  tiie 
Angels,  in  the  Museum ;  but  his  best  paintings  are  in  the  ch. 
of  S.  Lorenzo.    His  pupils  were : — 

1320.    1.  Gennaro  di  Cola,  to  whom  the  frescos  in  the  CSiapel  del  Croce-  1370 
fisso  in  the  ch.  of  the  Incoronata  are  attributed. 
2.  Maestro  Stefanone,  whose  best  work  is  a  Magdalen  on  a  gold  1390 
ground  in  the  Brancacci  chapel  at  S.  Domenico. 
(Of  the  above  painters,  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  say  that  not  only 

no  positive  records  exist  of  them,  but  no  puntings  by  them  can  be 

found.) 

1350.  3.  Colantonio  or  Nicola  Antonio  del  Fiobe,  the  same,  according  1 444 
to  De  Dominici,  as  Nicola  di  Tommaso  del  Fiore,    He  appears 
to  have  painted  in  oil  as  earlv  as  1371.    His  masterpiece  is  the 
S.  Jerome  in  the  Museum.    His  pupils  were : — 
1.  Agnolo  Franco,  whose  best  frescos  are  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Do*  1445 
menico. 
(Of  Colantonio,  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  say  that  it  may  be  fairly 

assumed  that  no  such  painter  ever  existed;  and  of  Agnolo  Franco, 

that  the  works  attributed  to  him  are  all  Umbro-Siennese.) 

1382.  2.  ANTONIO  SOLARIO,  called  lo  Zingaro,  a  travelling  tinker,  1455 
who,  having  fallen  in  love  with  Colantonio's  daughter,  became 
an  artist  to  win  her  hand.    The  frescos  illustrating  the  life  of  S. 
Benedict,  in  one  of  the  cloisters  at  S.  Severino  e  Sosio,  and  the 
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Virgin  enthroned,  with  Siunts,  in  the  MoBeam,  are  considered  his 
masterpieces. 
(Crowe  and  CaTalcaselle  speak  of  Lo  Zingaro  as  the  ''ghost  of 
a  painter,"  and  saj  that  his  existence  may  be  accepted,  because 
it  cannot  be  disproyed;  but  that  it  is  impossible  to  acknowledge 
as  the  prodnction  of  one  pencil,  the  diyerse  creations  attributed  to 
him.) 

His  most  eminent  pupils  were : — 
1.  Mccolodi  Vxto  (fi,  1460). 
1430.   2.  Sinume  Papa  the  elder,  who  imitated  the  style  of  Van  Eyck.  1488 
His  masterpiece  is  the  painting  of  S.  Jerome  and  S.  James  inyok- 
ing  the  protection  of  the  Arcmingel  Bfichael  for  two  Neapolitans. 
1405.   3.  Pieiro  del  Donzello 1470 

4.  Ippolito,  or  Polito  del  Donzello,  Pietro's  brother.  Their  best 
works  are  in  S.  Domenico  and  Sta.  Maria  la  Nuova  and  in  the 
Museum. 

(According  to  Crowe  and  CSavalcaselle,  the  pictures  attributed  to 
Simone  are  of  a  Flemish  type  of  art ;  and  the  Donzelli  were  Floren- 
tiues  by  birth  and  education,  while  the  pictures  attributed  to  them  are 
all  different  in  style.) 

5.  Silvestro  Buono,  or  de*  Buoni,  whose  masterpiece  is  in  the  1484 
Basilica  of  Sta.  Restituta.    His  pupils  were : — 

1.  Bernardo  Tetauro  (fl.  1460-1480),  whose  fresco  of  the  Seven 

Sacraments  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  da  Pappaooda  (p.  1 28)  has 

nearly  disappeared. 
1475.  2.  Gvovamd  Antonio  d*Amato,  called  Amaio  il  Vecckio,  whose  best  1555 

painting  is  in  the   ch.  of  Sanseverino  e  Sosio.     His  pupils 

were: — 
1490.  1.  Oiooan  Vxncenzo  Corso,  who  studied  also  under  Perino  del  1545 

Vaga,  and  whose  masterpiece  is  the  C!hrist  Bearing  the  Cross,  in 

the  ch.  of  S.  Domenico. 

1505.  2.  Pietro  Negroni,  from  Calabria,  whose  masterpiece  is  the  Virgin  1565 

and  Child  with  St.  John,  in  the  Museum. 

1506.  3.  Simone  Papa  the  younger,  whose  best  works  are  in  the  choir  of  1567 

the  ch.  of  Monte  Oliveto. 
1535.  4.  GioDonni  Antonio  d^Amato,  called  Amato  il  Giovane         •         •  1 598 
U14.  Antonello  da  Messina,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  Van  1493-6 
Eyck  method  of  oil-painting  into  Italy. 
Cola  deW  Amatriee  (fl.  1514-^5),  a  native  of  Amatrice  in  the 
Abruzzi,  who  resided  chiefly  at  Ascoli ;  two  of  his  good  works 
may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Lateran  at  Rome. 
U80.  ANDREA  SABBATINI,  called  from  his  birthplace  Andrea  di  1545 
Salerno,  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  and  the  founder  of  the  Neapolitan 
school  in  the  16th  cent.    He  was  inspired  with  the  determination 
of  becoming  a  painter,  by  Perugino*8  large  painting  of  the  Assump- 
tion in  the  cathedral.     He  cannot  be  studied  out  of  Naples, 
where  his  works  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  Museum.    His 
best  pupils  were : — 

1.  Francesco  Santafede  (fl.  1560). 

2.  Ceware  Tarco, 

1509.  3.  CHovan  FiUppo  Criscuolo,  whose  best  painting  is  in  the  ch.  of  1584 
Sta.  Maria  Donna  Regina,  and  the  Trini^  in  the  Museum. 

1520.  France$co  Imparato,  Criscuolo's   pupil,  who  studied  afterwards  1570 
under  Titian,  and  whose  best  pictures  are  in  the  Gesti  Nuovo  and 
in  S.  Pietro  Martire. 
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Polidoho  Caldara  da  Caravagffto  came  to  Naples  in  1R27,  and  took 
np  his  readenoe  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Andrea  di  Salerno, 
He  oainted  at  Naples  many  works,  which  had  some  influence  on 
the  Ne1^)o]itan  sonool.    His  papils  were : — 
1508.    1.  Giovan  Bernardo  Lama,  whose  best  painting  is  the  Deposition  1579 
from  the  Cross,  in  the  Mnsenm. 

2.  Marco  Cardisco,  called  Marco  Calabreae  (fl.  1542). 

3.  F)rance8co  Curia,  who  was  also  a  pnpil  of  Lionardo  da  Pistoia  •  1610 
1560.  Fabuzio  Santafedk,  a  son  of  Ji^rancesco,    He  was  so  popular  an  1634 

arlist  that  in  1647  the  populace  spared  a  house  merely  from  its 
having  frescos  by  him.    His  masterpiece  is  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  in  Sta.  Maria  la  Nuova. 
1568.    Giuseppe  Cetari,  called  the  Cavalier  d*  Arpino,  firom  his  fiither's  1640 
birthplace.    He  was  the  head  of  the  school  of  ihe  Idealisii,     His 
pupikwere: — 
Luigt  Roderigo,  of  Messina,  and  his  nephew  Giovan  Bernardino 
Hoderigo,    They  both  fl.  in  the  17th  cent 
1558.  Beusabio  Corenzio,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  studied  under  Tlnf  1643 
toretto, '  He  was  the  leader  of  a  conspiracy  formed  with  Carcu^ 
ciolo  and  SpagnoUtto  to  preyent  foreign  painters  from  working  at 
Naples.    He  died  by  Ruling  from  a  scaffolding  whilst  paintmg 
in  the  ch.  of  Sanseverino  e  Sosio. 
1580.  Giovan  Battista  Caraocioix>,  a  pupil  of  MicheloMelo  da  Cora-  1641 
.  vaggio,  and  afterwards  an  imitator  of  Annibale  Caracci,    The 
picture  of  S.  Carlo  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnello  is  one  of  his  best 
works. 
1588.  GIUSEPPE  RIBERA,  called  lo  Spaonoletto,  a  native  of  Xativa,  1656 
in  Spain,  or,  according  to  De  Dominici,  of  Gallipoli,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Terra  d'Otranto^  where  his  parents  had  settled.    He 
formed  his  style  chiefly  upon  the  works  of  Michelangelo  da  Caror 
vaggio,  and  became  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  school 
of  me  Naturalieti,   The  Deposition  from  the  Cross  in  the  ch.  of 
S.  Martino  is  considered  his  masterpiece. 
Francesco  Fra4ianzanoy  a  ^upil  of  Ribera,  who^  having  joined  in  an  1057 
attempt  of  rebellion  against  the  Spaniards,  was  execut^  bv  poison. 
His  masterpiece  is  the  Death  of  St  Joseph,  in  the  ch.  of  me  Os- 
pedale  de'  Pellegrini. 
Pompeo  deW  AquiM^  and  Marco  Mazzaroppi  of  S.  Germano,  were 
also  good  painters  of  the  16th  cent,  whose  best  works  are  at 
Aquila,  and  at  Monte  Casino. 
1585.  Massimo  Stanzioni,  Caracciolo's  best  pupil,  called  the  Guido  1656 
of  Naples  from  his  attempt  to  imitate  Guido  Rent,  with  whom  he 
was  intimate  whilst  in  Rome.    His  best  works  are  in  the  Certosa 
of  S.  Mardno.    His  pupils  were  :— 
1.  Francesco,  called  Pacecco  di  Rosa         .....  1654 
1613.  2.  Annella  di  Rosa,  his  niece,  who  was  murdered  by  her  husband  1649 
through  jealousy  either  of  Stanzioni  or  of  her  superior  powers  as 
an  artist 
3.  Agostino  BeUrano,  who  fled  for  safety  to  France      .         .        •  1665 

1622.   4.  Bernardo  Cavallino     • 1656 

5.  Domenico  Flnoglia,  who  painted  in  the  Certosa  of  S.  Martino   •  1656 
1598.   6.  Andrea  Vaccaro,  who  at  first  imitated  Michelangelo  da  CarO'  1670 

vagaio,  and  in  his  later  works  Guido. 
1600.   Ameilo  Falcone,  a  pupil  either  of  SpagnoUtto  or  of  Stanzioni,  or  1666 
perhaps  of  both.    He  and  his  pupils,  among  whom  was  Salvator 
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^oso,  formed  themBelyes  into  a  company  caHed  CompaatUa  delta 
Morte,  whose  object  was  to  morder  the  Spaniards.  After  Bfar 
saniello's  death,  Falcone  fled  for  safety  to  Paris,  whence  he  was 
allowed  to  retam  through  Colbert's  mtercession.  He  painted 
battle-pieces  chiefly.  His  pupils  were : — 
1615.  1.  SALVATOR  ROSA,  who  became  afterwards  apupil  of  Spagno-  1673 
letto.    His  first  master  was  his  brother-in-law  Racanzano, 

1612.  2.  Domenico  Gargiulo,  called  Micco  Spadaro,     His  most  remark-  1679 

able  works  are  the  Insurrection  of  Masaniello^  and  the  Plague 
of  1656,  in  the  Museum. 

1613.  Mattia  Preti,  called  il  Cavaliere  Calabreae,  a  pupil  of  Gttercino,  1699 

He  was  bom  at  TaTema  in  Calabria,  and  died  at  Malta,  where 
he  had  been  made  a  Knight  of  St  John. 

1623.   Fhmcesco  di  Maria,  a  pupil  of  Domenichino        .         •         •         .  1690 

1636.    Giovan  Battieta  Beinanchi,  of  Turin,  who  settled  at  Naples,  and  1690 
belongs  to  the  Neapolitan  school. 

1632.  LucA  Giordano,  at  nrst  a  pupil  of  Spagnoletto,  but  afterwards  he  1705 
worked  with  Pietro  da  Cortona  ixx  Rome.    He  imitated  with  ease 
the  style  of  any  artist,  and  had  such  a  rapidity  of  execution  that 
he  earned  the  nickname  of  Luca  fa  Presto,    His  paintings  are 
numerous  in  Naples. 

1662.    Paolo  de  Matteis,  tmm  Cilento,  Giordano* $  best  pupil  .         •  1728 

1657.  FBANCEfloo  SoLiMSNA,  of  Noocra,  a  pupil  of  Franceaco  di  Maria  1747 
and  of  Giaeomo  del  Po,  and  the  competitor  of  L,  Giordano,  His 
earlier  works  are  the  biest ;  he  became  tame  and  mannered  as  he 
advanced  in  years.  The  Conyersion  of  S.  Paul  and  the  Fall  of 
Simon  Magus,  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Paolo,  are  his  best  paintings  in 
Naples.    His  pupils  were  :— 

1674.  1.  Onofrio  Avelhno^  who  had  been  preyionsly  a  pupil  of  Giordano   1 741 
2.  Francesco  de  Mura  (fl.  1743). 

1676.   3.  Sebastiano  Conca,  ftt>m  Gaeta 1764 

They  all  preserved  the  foults  and  exaggerated  the  pecoliarities  of 
Solimena, 
1684.    Bernardo  de  Domiidci,  a  pupil  of  Preti  and  of  the  German  Belch. 
He  painted  landscapes  and  hamibocciaiej  but  he  is  better  known 
as  the  historian  of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  art 


6.  Books. 

tu  the  Introduction  to  the  Handbooks  for  Northern  and  Central  Italy  will 
be  foiind  a  list  of  works,  many  of  which  will  be  equally  useful  to  the  trayeller 
in  the  southern  provinces.  We  shall  only  add  some  other  works  which  espe- 
^ly  regard  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Those  Who  are  iHiUing  to  devote  time  to  the  study  of  Neapolitan  history 
^nll  find  ample  materials  in:  the  '  Baccolta  di  tutti  ipiu  rinomati  scrittori  dett 
I^Ma  Generaledd  Regno,'  Naples,  1769-77,  26  vols.  4to.  It  contains  Capece- 
hitro,  Di  Costanzo,  Pontanus,  Porzio,  CoUenuccio,  Costo,  Parrino,  Giannone, 
and  many  anonymous  authors,  or  of  secondary  importance.  Of  Giannone'S 
'  Storia  Civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli '  there  are  several  editions  ;  one  6f  thel 
1^  is  that  published  by  Bettoni  at  Milan,  1831,  9  vols.  8vo. 

The  perusal  of  Colletta's '  Storia  del  Reame  di  Napoli '  from  1734,  when  the! 
Bourbon  dynasty  was  established,  to  1825,  will  be  mdispensable  to  those  who 
^ish  to  know  something  of  modem  Neapolitan  history.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Florence  by  Ce  Monnier,  1848,  2  vols.  12mo.    An  account  of  the! 
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erents  firom  1846  to  1853  will  be  found  in  Ranalli's  '  Isiorie  liaUane*  Florence, 
1855,  4  Yols.  12mo.  * 

In  the  last  century  Bernardo  di  Dominici,  himself  a  painter,  wrote  the 
'  Vlte  de  Pittorif  ScuUori,  ed  Architetti  NapoLitaMi  f  an  indi£ferent  compila- 
tion, but  the  only  one  on  the  subject.  The  original  edition  of  1742»  3  vols. 
4to.,  is  not  easily  foond ;  a  reprint  was  published  at  Naples  in  1840  in  4  yols.  Svo. 

Giustiniani's  *  Dizionario  Geogrcfico,*  Naples,  1797-1805,  10  yols.  8vo.,  and 
'  Dizionario  de'  Monti,  Laghiy  e  Fiumi,*  Naples,  1812,  3  yols.  8to.,  with  all 
their  fiuilts  and  omissions,  are  still  the  best  geographical  accounts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  '  Guida  di  Neipoli,*  2  yols.  4to.,  published  by  the  Goyemment  at  the 
time  of  the  Scientific  Congress  held  at  Naples  in  1845,  contains  much  yalnable 
information  with  regard  to  the  city  of  Naples  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  tourist  through  the  remoter  districts,  especially  of  the  classical  sites  of 
Magna  Gnecia,  now  rendered  more  accessible  by  railway,  will  find  much 
practical  information  on  antiquarian  subjects  in  a  work  recenUy  published, 
although  trayelled  oyer  by  the  author  40  years  ago :  '77^  Nooks  and  Byvoays 
of  Italy*  by  Dr.  C.  Tait  Ramage ;  1  yoL  8yo.,  Liyerpool  (Edward  Howell), 
1868. 


7.  Maps. 

"  Although  a  trigonometrical  snryey  of  the  continental  dominions  was  under- 
taken many  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  General  Visconti,  yery  little 
progress  has  been  made  as  regards  the  publication  of  its  labours  since  his  death, 
the  latter  being  confined  to  maps  of  the  capitel  and  its  yicinity,  and  of  Gaeta: 
ten  of  these  yery  accurate  maps  alone  can  be  purchased ;  those  particularly  of  the 
enyirons  of  the  city,  of  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Capri,  of  Vesuyius,  and  of  the 
enyirons  of  Gaeta,  are  beautifully  executed.    The  Italian  Government,  haying 
completed  that  of  Sicily,  is  now  engaged  in  a  general  sunrey  of  South  Italy,  on  a 
scale  of  31^ ;  but  though  the  whole  was  promised  for  1875,  only  a  few  sheets 
haye  as  yet  appeared.  A  large  map  in  seyeral  sheets  was  published  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  by  Antonio  Rizzi  Zannoni,  and,  for  the  provinces,  it  was  long 
the  only  one  that  had  any  claim  to  accuracy  ;  but  it  is  very  deficient,  and  the 
compilation  of  the  French  D^pdt  de  la  Guerre,  by  Bacler  d*Albe,  is  equally  so ; 
indeed,  all  tiie  modem  map-makers  have  copied  Zannoni's  in  their  works  on 
Italy.  Two  yery  good  general  mM>s,  upon  which  the  roads  are  well  laid  down, 
have  been  published  by  the  Royal  Staff  Corps  at  Turin ;  Carta  delle  Provmcie  Meri- 
dionale  delf  Italia,  in  4  sheets,  1861 ;  and  Carta  Corografioa  delT  Italia,  SupeHore 
e'CetUralef  6  sheets,  1865.    The  first  includes  a  fair  map  of  the  Island  of  Sicily, 
the  second  of  that  of  Sardinia.    These  maps  will  be  found  the  best  for  general 
use.    The  coasts  have  been  laid  down  with  more  accuracy  b;^  the  late  Admiral 
W.  H.  Smyth,  and  until  lately  haye  constituted  its  only  maritime  surveys,  if  we 
except  some  additions  to  the  chart  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  by  the  Ufficio  Topo- 
ffrafico;  the  work  was  continued  on  the  W.  coast  of  Italy,  as  far  as  Cape 
Minerva,  by  the  late  M.  Darondeau,  an  able  hydrographical  engineer  attached 
to  the  French  D^p6t  de  la  Marine.    His  surveys  of  the  Struts  of  Messina  and 
of  the  Ponza  and  Lipari  Islands  form  most  valuable  documents  for  navigators, 
in  consequence  of  the  errors  he  discovered  in  all  previous  charts,  especially  of 
the  latter  interesting  yolcanic  group.    A  publication  by  the  late  Cay.  Marzolla, 
of  the  topographical  department,  consisting  of  fifteen  maps  of  tiie  provinces  of 
the  kingdom,  completed  in  1853,  will  be  the  most  useful  map-guide  to  the 
tourist  wrough  the  Neapolitan  provinces.    The  details  are  chiefly  derived  from 
Zannoni's  maps,  but  the  author  has  been  enabled  to  introduce  seyeral  recti- 
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ica^ons,  and,  whkt  is  most  important  for  the  traveller,  the  many  roads  made 
;ince  Zannoni's  time ;  the  scale  is  30^.  Besides  the  topographical  details, 
isefal  data  on  the  statistics,  productions,  &c.,  of  each  province,  haye  been 
ntrodaced  on  their  respectiye  sheets. 


8.  CHRONOLOaiCAL  Tablbb. 


THE  NORMANS,  a.d.  1042—1194. 

I.  Counts  or  Apulia. 

[042.  William  Bras-de-Fer,  son  of  Tancred  of  Hanteyille,  proclaimed  Comes 
ApulicB  by  the  Normans  assembled  at  Matenu 

1048.  Drogo,         kig  brothers. 
1050.  Humphrey,  ('^  »«>«>««. 

1057.  Robert  Guiscard,  eldest  son  of  Tancred  of  Hanteyille  by  his  2nd  wife^ 
and  half-brother  of  William,  Drogo,  and  Humphrey. 

.II.  DuKss  OF  Apulia  and  Calabria. 

1059.  Robert  Guiscard,  haying  conquered  Calabria,  assumes  the  title  of  Dux 

ApulicB  et  CalabruB* 
1085.  B(^r  Bursa,  2nd  son  of  Robert  by  his  2nd  wife  ^gelgaita. 
1111.  Wuliam,  eldest  son  of  Roger  Bursa. 
1127.  Bo^r,  2nd  son  of  Roger  the  **  Great  Count  of  Sicily,"  and  nephew  of 

Robert  Guiscard. 

III.  Kings  of  Naples  and  Sicilt. 

Foundation  of  the  Monarchy, 

1130.  Boger,  haiving  conquered  Amalfi  and  Naples,  is  proclaimed  King. 

1154.  William  I.  (The  Bad),  only  suryiying  son  of  Roger. 

1 166.  William  II.  (The  Good),  son  of  William  I. 

1190.  Tancred,  Count  of  LeccCj  natural  son  of  Roger,  son  of  King  Roger. 

1194.  William  III.,  eldest  son  of  Tancred. 

THE  SUABIANS,  1194--1266. 

House  of  Hohenstaufbn. 

1194.  Henry  I.  of  Naples,  and  VI.  Emperor  of  Germany,  only  son  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in 
yirtue  of  his  marriage  with  Constance,  the  daughter  of  King  Roger. 

1197.  Constance  alone,  in  the  name  of  her  only  son  Frederick. 

1198.  Frederick  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  only  son  of  Henry  VI.   and 

Constance. 
1250.  Conrad,  second  son  of  Frederick  II. 
1254.  Manfred,  Prince  of  Taranto,  natural  son  of  Frederick  II.,  first  as  guardian 

of  Conradin,  only  son  of  Conrad,  and  afterwards  as  King,  on  the  false 

report  of  Conradin's  death ;  dq^osed  by  Urban  IV. ;  he  was  killed  at 

the  battle  of  Beneyento  in  1266. 
1266.  Conradin,  the  last  male  in  the  Suabian  line,  defeated  by  the  usurper 

Charles  d'Anjou  in  1268,  and  barbarously  executed  by  his  orders  at 

Naples. 
[8.  Italy.-]  c 
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HOUSE  OF  ANJOU,  1266—1442. 

'Kingdom  of  Naples.- 

1266.  Charles  I.  of  Anjon,  Count  of  Proyence,  7th  son  of  Louis  Vlll.of  France 
by  Blanche  of  Castile,  and  brother  of  Louis  IX.  (St  Louis),  in  Tirtue  of 
an  investiture  by  Pope  Clement  IV.  He  lost  Sicily  in  1282,  see  below. 

1285.  Charles  II.  the  Lame  (Carlo  11  Zoppo),  son  of  Charles  I. 

1309.  Robert  the  Wise,  third  son  of  Charles  II. 

1343.  Joanna  I.,  daughter  of  Charles  Duke  of  Calabria,  only  son  of  Kobert 
the  Wise,  who  survived  him.  She  married  her  second  cousin  Andrew, 
a  son  of  Charles  King  of  Hungary,  who  was  murdered  at  Aversa  in 
1345. 

381.  Charles  III.,  of  Durazxo,  sometimes  called  ''Carlo  della  Pace,"  son  of 
Louis  Count  of  Gravina,  erandson  of  Charles  II.,  and  second  cousin 
of  Joanna  I.  He  married  Margaret,  his  first  cousin,  daughter  of 
Charles  of  Durazzo,  who  was  executed  for  the  murder  of  Andrew,  and 
granddaughter  of  C^iarles  II. 

1 386.  Ladislaus,  son  of  Charles  III. 

1414.  Joanna  II.,  sister  of  Ladislaus.    The  Durazzo  line  ended  on  her  death. 

1435.  Renato  of  Anjou,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  succeeded  as  the  heir  of  Joanna  II. 
in  virtue  of  her  will,  in  opposition  to  her  previous  adoption  of 
Alfonso  of  Aragon. 

HOUSE  OF  ARAGON. 

[I.  Kings  of  Sicily,  1282 — 1496. 

1282.  Peter  I.,  King  of  Aragon,  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  the  husband  of 
Constance,  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  and  sole  heiress  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen. 

1285.  James  I.  **  the  Just,"  son  of  Peter  III.,  abdicated  in  1291  in  favour  of  his 
brother,  on  becoming  King  of  Aragon  by  the  title  of  James  II. 

1291.  Interregnum  to  1296. 

1296.  Frederick  II.,  brother  of  James  the  Just,  died  near  Palermo  in  1337. 

1337.  Peter  II.,  eldest  son  of  Frederick  II.,  who  had  been  associated  in  the 
govemnient  by 'his  father  since  1321. 

1342.  Louis,  son  of  Peter  IV. 

1355.  Frederick  III.,  younger  brother  of  Louis. 

1377.  Mary,  daughter  of  Frederick  III.,  and  Martin  of  Aragon  her  husband, 
son  of  Martin  I.,  King  of  Aragon. 

1402.  Martin  I.,  husband  of  Mary,  succeeding  on  her  death  without  issue. 

1409.  Martin  the  Elder  (Martin  I.  of  Aragon,  II.  of  Sicily),  father  of  the  Ust 
king,  so  that  Sicily  became  again  united  to  the  crown  of  Aragon. 

1412.  Ferdinand  the  Just,  King  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  second  son  of  Eleanor 
of  Aragon  and  of  John  L  King  of  Castile,  and  brother  of  Henry  HI. 
King  of  Castile. 

1416.  Alfonso  V.,  the  Magnanimous,  King  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  son  of  Fer- 
dinand ibe  Justi  who,  having  conquered  l7aples,  became] 

II.  KiMO  OF  Naples  and  Sioilt. 

1442.  Alfonso  I.,  formerly  only  King  of  Sicily,  called  the  Magnanimous;  the 
heir  of  Joanna  II.  by  her  £^t  adoption,  and  the  heir  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen  by  the  female  line,  and  through  it  of  the  Norman  kings. 
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He  entered  Naples  on  June  2nd,  1442,  and  expelled  Renato  d'Anjoa 
from  the  kingdom.  At  his  death  Naples  and  Sicily  were  again 
diyided. 

[III.   KiNOS  OF  SiCILT. 

1458.  John  11^  King  of  Aragon  and  Nayarre,  second  brother  of  Alfonso. 
1479.  Ferdinand  II.  (Ferdinand  the  Catholic),  son  of  John  II.] 

IV.  Kings  of  Naples. 

1458.  Ferdinand  or  Ferrante  I.,  natural  son  of  Alfonso  I.,  legitimated  by  the 
Pope  in  1444. 

1494.  Alfonso  II.,  Duke  of  Calabria,  eldest  son  of  Ferdinand  I. 

1495.  Ferdinand  II.,  Dnke  of  Calabria,  eldest  son  of  Alfonso  II.,  who  renounced 

the  kingdom  in  his  favour. 

1496.  Frederick  Prince  of  Altamura,  second  son  of  Ferdinand  I.,  brother  of 

A.lfonso  11^,  and  uncle  of  the  last  king,  despoiled  of  his  kinjgiom  by 
Louis  XII.  of  France  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  died  at  Tours  in 
1554  ;  with  him  ended  the  Aragonese  dynasty. 

Pabtitiom  of  the  Kingdom,  1500 — 1504. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Granada,  signed  November  11, 1500,  and  confirmed  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  and  me  conclave  of  Cardinals  in  the  following  year, 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Spain  and  Louis  XII.  of  France  agreed  to 
divide  the  kingdom  of  Naples  between  them.  The  Treaty  provided 
that  the  King  of  France  should  possess  the  city  of  Naples,  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  the  three  Abruzzi,  and  half  the  revenue  produced  by  the 
Tavoliere  of  Apulia,  with  a  confirmation  of  the  title  of  King  of 
Naples  and  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  previously  assumed.  The  King 
of  Spain,  who  had  for  many  years  been  King  of  Sicily,  was  to  possess 
Calabria  and  Apulia,  and  the  remaining  half  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Tavoliere,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Calabria  and  Apulia.  The  pos- 
session of  the  provinces  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  soon  led  to  a  war 
between  the  contracting  parties.  Hostilities  commenced  in  June, 
1502,  and  in  little  more  ^an  eighteen  mouths  the  French  were  de- 
feated in  four  battles,  and  by  the  military  genius  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cor- 
dova the  whole  kingdom  became,  like  Sioly,  a  Spanish  possession. 

Viceroys. 

l.')02.  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  for  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
.  The  Duke  de  Nemours,  for  Louis  XII. 

THE  SPANISH  DOMINION,  1604-1707. 
Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
1504.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  King  of  Spain,  son  of  John  II. 

ViceroyB, 

1503.  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova. 

1507.  Don  John  of  Aragon,  Count  of  Ribagorsa. 

1508.  Don  Antonio  Guevara,  High  Steward  of  Spain. 

1509.  Don  Raimondo  de  Cardona. 

c  2 
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Spanish  Sotbbeigns  of  the  House  of  Austbia,  1516 — 1700. 

1515.  Joanna  III.  (Joan  of  Castile),  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  pro- 

claimed queen  on  the  death  of  her  father,  and  abdicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  in  fkvoor  of  her  son. 

1516.  Charles  IV.,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  son  of  Joan  of  Castile 

and  the  Archduke  Philip  I.  of  Austria,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  I. 

Viceroys,  \ 

1522.  Don  Carlos  de  Lannoja  (Lannoy). 

1527.  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada. 

1528.  Philibert,  Prince  of  Orange. 

1529.  Cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna,  Archbishop  of  Monreale. 

1582.  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  Marquis  de  Villafranca.  I 

1554.  Cardinal  Pacecco.  { 

1554.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  husband  of  Queen  Mary  of  England,  son  of  the 
Emperor-Charles  V.  by  Isabella  of  Portugal. 

Viceroys, 

1555-58.  Don  Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo  (the  celebrated  Duke  of  Alva). 

1558.  Don  Juan  Manriquez  de  Leon  (as  the  King's  Lieutenant). 

1559.  Cardinal  de  la  Cueva  (as  the  Kins's  Lieutenant). 
'     1559-71.  Don  Parasan  de  Rivera,  Duke  d'Alcalk. 

1571-75.  Antoine  Perrenot,  Cardinal  de  Granvelle. 

1575-79.  Don  Inigo  Lopez  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Mondejar. 

1579-82.  Don  Juan  de  Zuniga,  Prince  of  Pietrapersia. 

1582-86.  Don  Pedro  Girou,  Duke  d'Ossuna. 

1586-95.  Don  Juan  de  Zuniga,  Count  de  Miranda. 

1595-99.  Don  Euriquez  de  Guzman,  Count  d'Olivares. 

1598.  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  II.  by  his  fourth  wife  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II. 

Viceroys, 

1599-1601.  Don  Fernandez  Ruiz  de  Castro,  Count  de  Lemos. 

[1601-3.       Don  Francisco  de  Castro,  left  lieutenant  by  his  father, 

the  Viceroy,  at  his  death.] 
1603-10.      Don  Juan  Alfonso  Pimentel  d'Errera,  Count  de  Benevente. 
1610-16.      Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro,  Count  de  Lemos. 
1616-20.      Don  Pedro  Giron,  Duke  d'Ossuna. 
1620.  Cardinal  Borgia  (as  the  King*s  Lieutenant). 

1620-22.      Cardinal  Don  Antonio  Zapata  (as  the  King's  Lieutenant). 

1621.  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  III.  by  Margaret  of  Austria,  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 

Viceroys, 

1622-29.  Don  Antonio  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  Duke  d'Alva  (grandson  of 

the**  Great  Duke"'). 
1629-31.  Don  Fernando  Afan  oe  Rivera,  Duke  d'Alcalk. 
1631-37.  Don  Manuel  de  Guzman,  Count  de  Monterey. 
1^7-44.  Don  Ramiro  de  Guzman,  Duke  de  Medina  de  las  Torres. 


•  • 
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1644-46.  Don  Juan  Alfonso  Enriqaez,  Admiral  of  Castile. 

1646-48.  Don  Rodrignes  Ponce  de  Leon,  Duke  d'Aroos. 

1648.        Don  John  of  Austria,  natural  son  of  Philip  IV.  (from  January 

to  March). 
1648-53.  Don  Inigo  Valez  j  Tassb,  Goimt  d'Onate. 
1553-59.  Don  Garcia  d'Avellana  y  Haro,  Count  de  Castrillo. 
1659-64.  Count  Penaranda. 

1665.  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  IV.  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  Anne 
of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III. 

ViceroyM, 

1664-66.  Cardinal  Pascual  of  Aragon. 
1666-71.  Don  Pedro  Antonio  of  Aragon. 
1671.        Don  Federico  de  Toledo,  Marques  de  Villafiranca. 
1672-75.  Don  Antonio  Alyarez,  Marques  d'Astorga. 
1675-83.  Don  Fernando  Fazardo,  Marques  de  los  Velez. 
1 683-87.  Don  Caspar  de  Haro,  Marques  del  Carpio. 
1688-95.  Don  Francisco  BenaYides,  Count  de  Sant*  Estev^. 
1695-1700.  Don  Luis  de  la  Cerda,  Duke  de  Medina  Celi. 

End  of  the  Spanish^  or  elder  branch  of  the  House  qf  Austria, 

W^B  OF  THX  Spanish  Succession,  1700-1713. 

1 700.  Philip  v.  of  Spun,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
was  declared  heir  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  Naples,  and  Sicily  by  his 
grand-uncle  Charles,  the  late  King.  The  succession,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  claimed  by  lipoid  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  for  his  son  the 
Archduke  Charles,  as  the  heir  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  House  of 
Austria.    A  war  ensued,  and  lasted  for  11  years. 

Viceroys  during  the  War, 

1702.  The  Marques  de  Vigliena. 
.  The  Duke  d'Ascalona. 

THE  GERMAN  DOMINION. 
Kings  of  the  House  of  Austria,  1707-1734. 

Kingdom  x>f  Naples:  aftebwards  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

1707.  Charles  VI.,  Archduke  of  Austria,  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I., 
by  his  third  wife  Eleonora  Magdalen  Teresa,  Princess  of  Palatine 
Newburg  (afterwards  the  Emperqr  Charles  VI.).    Count  Daun  en- 
tered Naples  with  the  imperial  army,  July  7th,  1707. 
Daring  this  reign  Sicily  was  taken  iVom  the  Duke  of  Savoy  by  Philip  V.  of 

Spain  (in  1713).    It  was  restored  to  the  crown  of  Naples  in  1720  by  the  war  of 

the  Quadruple  Alliance,  the  island  of  Sardinia  being  given  to  Victor  Amadeus 

in  exchange,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia. 

Viceroys, 

1707.  Count  yon  Martinitz. 

1708.  Count  Daun. 

■.  Cardinal  GrimanL 

1710.  Count  Carlo  Borromeo. 
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By  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1718  the  Hoiue  of  Boarbon  was  excluded  from 
Italy ;  Philip  was  confirmed  as  King  of  Spain,  by  the  title  of  Philip  V. ;  Naples 
was  made  oTer  to  the  German  bnmdi  of  the  House  of  Austria ;  and  ^cily  ^was 
separated  from  Naples  and  given  to  Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Sayoy. 

Viceroys, 
1715.  Count  Daan 
1719.  Count  Gallas. 

.  Cardinal  Schrotembach. 

1721.  Prince  fiorghese. 

.  Cardinal  Von  Althan. 

1728.  The  Bali  Portocarrero. 

1733.  Count  Von  Harrach. 

1734.  Giulio  Visconti,  Count  della  Pieve,  the  last  of  the  Viceroys. 


THE  SPANISH  BOURBONS,  1734. 

Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Don  Carlos,  the  younger  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  by  his  second  wife 
Elisabetta  Famese,  of  the  house  of  Parma,  seized  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
subsequently  that  of  Sicily.  In  1734  he  was  crowned  at  Palermo;  in  1738 
his  title  was  acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna ;  in  1 744  he  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  Velletri,  and  compelled  them  to  evacuate  the  kingdom ;  and  in 
1748  his  title  was  acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  His  reig:u 
dates  from  the  coronation  at  Palermo,  and  he  may  therefore  be  described  as : — 

1734.  Charles  of  Bourbon  VII.  of  Naples,  in  order  of  succession,  and  by  the  bull 
of  investiture  of  Pope  Clement  XII.;  generally  called  Charles  III. 
by  the  Neapolitans,  as  he  succeeded  in  1759  to  the  throne  of  Spain  by 
that  title,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Ferdinand  VI.,  and  abdicated 
the  throne  of  Naples  and  Sicily  in  favour  of  his  third  son  Ferdinand, 
then  in  his  eighth  year. 
1 759.  Ferdinand  IV.,  third  son  of  the  preceding,  by  the  Princess  Amelia  Wal- 
burga,    daughter  of  Frederick  Augustus  King  of  Poland.     By  his 
Other's  act  of  abdication,  Ferdinand  was  proclaimed  King  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  by  the  title  of  Ferdinand  IV.     During  his  minority  (1759- 
1 767)  the  kingdom  was  ^vemed  by  a  Regency  presided  over  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  Tanucci. 
1 799.  General  Championnet  entered  Naples  with  a  French  vtmy  on  January  23, 
and  proclaimed  the  Repubblica  Partenopea, 
On  the  14th  of  June  of  the  same  year  Cardinal  Ruffo  took  Naples,  and  re- 
established the  government  of  Ferdinand  IV. 

THE  FRENCH  OCCUPATION. 
Kingdom  of  Naples. 

1806.  On  the  14th  of  January,  a  French  army,  under  Massena,  took  possession 
of  Naples  aud  proclaimed  King  Joseph  Bonaparte;  Ferdinand  IV. 
retiring  to  Sicily. 

1808.  A  decree  of  Napoleon,  of  July  15,  proclaimed  Joachim  Murat  King  of 
Naples,  instead  of  Joseph,  who  was  removed  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  BOURBONS. 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Siciues. 

1815.  By  the  treatj  of  Catalanza^  May  20,  1815,  Naples  was  restored  to  Fer- 

dinand, who,  by  the  proyisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1816, 
assumed  the  title  of 

1816.  Ferdinand  L,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

1825.  Francis  I.,  son  of  Ferdinand  I.,  by  the  Archdnchess  Maria  Carolina  of 

Austria,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
1830.  Ferdinand  IL,  son  of  Francis  I.,  by  his  second  wife  the  Inftnta  Isabella 
of  Spain.      Married  Ist,  in   1832,  the  Princess   Maria  Christina, 
daugnter  of  Victor  Emanuel  King  of  Sardinia;  she  died  in  1836 
after  giving  birth  to  a  sou,  afterwards  Francis  II. ;  2nd,  in  1837,  her 
Imperial  Highness  Maria  Teresa  Isabella,  daughter  of  Uie  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria,  by  whom  he  left  nine  children. 
1859.  Francis  II.  Duke  of  Calabria,  proclaimed  king  on  the  22nd  of  Majjr ; 
married  to  Maria  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  in 
January  1859. 
In  consequence  of  the  misrule  of  the  three  last  kings  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  the  utmost  discontent  had  taken  possession  of  all  classes,  and  had 
attained   a  state  of  revolution  in  1859,  when  the  successes  of  the  French 
and  Sardinians  in  N.  Italy  against  the  Austrians,  the  separation  of  Parma, 
Modena,  Tuscany,   and   the  Roman  States,  and   their  willing    annexation 
to  the  new  Italian  kingdom,  and  the  refusal  of  Francis  II.  to  listen  to  any 
concessions,  led  to  his  downfall,  and  to  the  annexation,  by  a  plebiscitum,  on 
the  21st  Oct,  I860,  of  Sicily  and  the  Neapolitan  provinces  to  the  dominions  of 
Victor  Emanuel.     This  event  was  hastened  by  the  invasion  of  Sicily  by 
General  Qaribaldi,  who,  landing  with  a  handful  of  brave  fellows  at  Marsala 
on  the  11th  May,  1860,  in  a  short  period  was  able  to  liberate  entirely  that 
island  from  the  Royal  troops,  and,  traversing  the  provinces  from  Reggio  at  the 
head  of  his  triumphant  band,  to  enter  Naples  on  the  7th  September,  King 
Francis  retiring  on  Capua,  and  ultimately  to  the  fortress  of  Gaeta,  which, 
after  a  brave  defence,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Italian  General, 
Cialdini,  on  the  18th  Feb.,  1861.    Since  then,  the  ex-Royal  Family  have 
lived  in  exile. 

HOUSE  OF  SAVOY,  1860. 
United  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

I860.  Victor  Emanuel  II.,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  and  the 
result  of  the  plebiscitum  annexing  Sicily  ana  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vinces to  the  Italian  kingdom,  entered  Naples  on  Nov.  7. 

1878.  Umberto  Carlo  Emanuele,  son  of  Victor  Emanuel  II. 


(  ^  ) 
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§  1. — ^Pa88POBT8 — CusrOM-HOUSlE. 

Though  passports  are  cot  officially  recmired  by  British  subjects  in  any 
part  of  Italy,  the  traveller  is  strongly  advised  to  be  provided  with 
a. Foreign  Office  passport,  as  it  will  save  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
annoyance,  especially  in  the  less  frequented  parts  of  the  country,  and  he  will 
often  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  letters  at  the  post-office  without  one. 

The  Custom-house  regulations,  especially  at  all  the  great  centres  of 
communication,  are  not  very  rigorous,  and  a  judicious  buonamano  will 
overcome  many  difficulties:  tobacco  and  cigars  are  what  are  usually 
inquired  after. 

§  2,  MOITET. 

Since  the  annexation  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  to  the  Italian  kingdom, 
tbe  decimal  system,  having  the  franc  (franco  or  lira)  for  its  unit,  has 
become  the  official  currency  ^see  Introduction^  Eandbook  Northern  Italy), 
Gold  coins  are  seldom  met  with.  The  silver  coins  in  common  circulation 
are  5, 2, 1,  and  i  franc  pieces.  There  are  copper  coins  of  5  and  10  cen- 
tesimL  The  principal  currency  is  bank-notes,  from  1000  francs  down  to 
i  franc,  chieny  of  the  Bauca  Nazionale  and  the  Banca  di  Napoli :  the 
\  franc  of  the  Banca  di  Napoli  is,  however,  owing  to  numerous  forgeries, 
no  longer  current.  The  rate  of  exchange  between  this  paper-money  and 
gold  and  silver  varies.  It  has  been  as  high  as  15  per  cent.,  but  is  decreasing 
with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  can  always  be  ascertained 
at  the  bankers  and  money-changers,  and  from  the  daily  papers.  The  best 
cowise  is  to  carry  large  sums  in  the  form  of  letters  of  credit,  and  smaller 
sniDs  in  French  or  English  gold ;  changing  of  the  latter  from  time  to  time- 
into  paper-money  sufficient  to  cover  immediate  wants,  so  as  always  to  pay 
in  paper.  The  notes  of  local  banks  are  not  accepted  at  railway  stations  and 
post-offices,  and  will  not  pass  away  from  the  town  at  which  they  are  issued. 
At  the  railway  stations,  if  the  ticket  is  paid  for  in  gold,  no  allowance  is 
made  for  the  rate  of  exchange ;  and  if  in  paper,  it  is  necessary  to  be  pro- 
vided with  the  exact  sum,  as  no  change  is  given.  Post  Office  orders  up  to 
200  fr.  can  now  be  sent  to  Italy  at  a  triflmg  charge,  but  the  officials  on 
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paying  the  money  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the  identity  of  the  payee  by  the 
production  of  the  passport  or  otherwise. 

An  account  of  the  old  Bourbon  coinage  may  be  interesting.  By  a  law  of 
April  15,  1818,  silver  was  declared  to  be  the  basis  of  the  currency,  and  the 
ducat  to  be  its  unit.  In  accordance  with  this  law,  four  silver  and  four  copper 
coins  were  issued  from  the  Mint — ^the  dtuxUo  of  10  carlini,  the  mezza- 
piaMra  of  6  carlini,  the  tarl  of  2  carlini,  and  the  carlino  of  10  grani,  in 
silver ;  the  mezz(hcarlino  of  5  grani,  the  cinquina  of  2^,  the  grano,  and 
the  tomese  (the  mezzo-grano  of  Naples  and  the  mezzo-bajocco  of  Sicily). 
By  another  law  of  1818,  three  gold  coins  were  introduced ;  the  oncia  nuova 
or  oncetta  of  3  ducats,  the  quintuplo  of  15  ducats,  and  the  decujUo  of 
30  ducats.  Before  this  law  was  enacted,  the  gold  coin  in  common  use 
was  the  pezza  of  1783,  containing  6  ducats,  which  was  superseded  by  a 
decree  of  1826,  ordering  the  coinage  of  a  new  <mda  of  6  ducats,  but  some- 
what less  in  value.  Most  of  these  coins  had  disappeared  from  circula- 
tion. The  ducat  especially  ceased  to  exist ;  the  scudo  of  1804,  containing 
12  carlini,  taking  its  place.  The  current  silver  coins  were  the  piastra  or 
sctido,  the  mezzor-piastra,  the  tort,  and  the  carlino;  and  the  copper 
coinage  of  5,  3,  2,  1  centesimi  pieces.  Until  the  introduction  of  the 
decimal  system  imder  the  present  Government,  all  accounts  were  kept 
in  ducats,  carlini,  and  grani.  The  Eoman  scudo,  and  the  Spanish  dollar, 
called  by  the  Neapolitans  ccionnato,  are  equal  to  12J  carlini  or  125  grani ; 
the  gold  Napoleon  passing  for,  generally,  from  460  to  460,  according  to 
the  rate  of  exchange ;  the  English  sovereign,  at  the  ordinary  exchange, 
being  worth  572 i  grani,  or  in  roimd  numbers  580  grani,  considering 
^.  as  the  value  of  the  carlino. 


§  3. — ^Weights  and  Measures. 

The  metrical  or  decimal  French  standard  is  now  the  official  one  of  the 
Italian  kingdom ;  still,  as  the  former  units  are  sometimes  employed,  their 
relative  value  in  English  units  is  given  here. 

The  Neapolitan  mile  was  longer  than  that  of  the  other  countries  of 
Italy,  being  the  geographical  mile  of  2025  yards  of  60  to  a  degree,  or 
nearly  1^^  English  mile.  The  post  of  8  miles  =s  9^  English  miles. 
The  canna,  of  8  palmi,  83i  inches.  The  palmo,  10,t  inches.  The  legal 
moggia  or  land  measure,  3  roods  and  12  perches  English.  The  cara^a 
or  imit  of  liquid  measure.  The  harxle  of  60  caraffe,  9^  imperial 
gallons.  The  hotte  of  12  barile,  1 17fg  imperial  gallons.  The  tovrwlo  or  grain 
measure,  1^^  imperial  bushel.  The  trapeso^  or  unit  of  weight,  13^  Troy 
grains.  The  rotolo,  1^  lb.  avoirdupois.  The  cantaio  or  cantajoy  of  100 
rotoli,  196  lbs.  The  Neapolitan  ton  is  of  1000  kilogrammes^  or  2205  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  or  35  lbs.  less  than  the  English. 


§  4. — Roads — Diligences — Vettubini. 

The  post-road  from  Rome  to  Naples,  and  those  from  Naples  to  Bovino, 
to  Venafro,  and  to  Eboli,  were  the  only  roads  of  any  length  in  the  king- 
dom practicable  for  carriages  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
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Jhning  the  French  oocupation  some  efforts  were  made,  for  military  pur- 
poses, to  remedy  this  defect ;  but  it  is  only  since  1815  that  most  of  the 
loads  we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  have  been  constructed.  All  the 
roads  are  in  good  condition.  In  some  the  engineering  is  remarkable ;  and 
many  of  the  viaducts,  bridges,  and  substructions  deservedly  rank  among 
the  good  'Works  of  their  class  in  Italy.  Communication  is  kept  up  along 
them,  between  such  places  as  have  no  railway,  by  means  of  diligences, 
mail-carriages,  and  the  vetturini. 

The  diligences  (dUigenze)  are  fairly  good,  both  as  to  comfort  and  speed, 
but  if  there  are  ladies,  the  coup^  should  be  secured.    The  mail-carriages 
(carrtert)  travel  much  faster,  but  only  take  2  or  3  passengers,  at  higher 
fares.     There  are  still  some  roads  along  which  the  only  means  of  con- 
veyance is  by  vetturini,  who  in  S.  Italy  have  not  a  very  good  reputation. 
A  carriage  with  3  horses,  capable  of  holding  6  people,  will  travel  about  30  or 
40  miles  a  day.   The  price  will  entirely  depend  upon  circumstances.    If  the 
vetturino  contracts  to  provide  board  and  lodging  (not  a  good  plan),  60  frs.  a 
day  for  the  party  would  be  about  the  sum.    In  any  case  a  strict  agreement 
should  he  drawn  up,  in  which  the  amount  of  hire,  the  time  in  which  the 
joomey  is  to  be  performed,  the  stay  to  be  made  at  each  place,  and  the  in- 
demnity to  be  given  to  the  vetturino,  in  case  of  detention  by  the  traveller, 
are  strictly  specified ;  and  the  bargain  should  be  ratified  by  the  vetturino 
giving  a  deposit  (capa/rra)  of  a  small  sum,  as  security  for  the  performance 
of  his  contract.    Sometimes  a  single  seat  in  a  carriage  can  be  procured,  for 
which  the  traveller  bargains  with  the  vetturino.    In  many  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns  there  is  a  kind  of  open  carriage  with  2  horses,  capable  of 
travelling  from  5  to  7  miles  an  hour.    The  price  is  from  20  to  25  francs 
a  day,  allowing  nothing  for  the  back  journey. 

In  some  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  only  means  of  communication 
from  town  to  town  is  by  bridle-paths,  a  kind  of  drove-road,  called  via 
naiuralcy  which  has  been  made  by  going  over  the  same  track  for  ages,  and 
which,  though  sometimes  practicable  for  carts  and  for  the  light  carriages 
of  the  country,  must  generally  be  traversed  on  horseback.  A  Ught  country 
cart  with  2  horses  costs  about  15  francs  for  the  first  day,  and  10  francs  for 
each  day  after.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  ride,  3  horses — ^which  are  enough 
for  2  people,  one  carrying  the  luggage — ^will  cost  about  20  francs  a  day. 

Walking  expeditions  are  not  popular  in  South  Italy,  and  are  only  imder- 
iaken  by  strangers.  Except  for  short  distances  they  are  not  advisable,  as 
the  roads  are  for  the  most  part  hot  and  dusty,  and  often  lined  with  walls, 
so  that  the  view  is  intercepted. 


§5. — Railways. 

Before  1860  there  were  few  railways  at  all  open  in  S.  Italy,  and  none 
that  afforded  any  direct  means  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  first  opened  was  that  from  Naples  to  Portici,  in  1839,  afterwards,  in 
1860,  extended  to  Eboli,  and  intended  to  be  prolonged  to  the  S.E.  coast. 
The  second  was  that  from  Naples  to  Caserta,  opened  in  1843,  extended  to 
Capua  in  1845,  and  afterwards,  in  1862,  to  Rome.  Now  several  lines 
traverse  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  more  are  in  progress  and 
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projected.    A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  directly  those  lines  already 
opened  and  those  projected. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lines  between  Naples  and  Home  and  Naples 
and  Laura,  whicn  are  part  of  the  Roman  system  of  railways  {Ferrovie 
Iiomane)f  all  the  railways  in  S.  Italy  belong  to  the  Souuem  system 
{Ferrovie  Meridionali),    The  speed  even  of  the  express   trains  (treni 
diretti)  is  not  very  great,  but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  &irly  punctual.    The 
railway  time  is  that  of  ^e  mean  time  at  the  meridian  at  Some.    The 
carriages  are  comfortable:   there   are  separate  compartments  for  ladies 
with  Ist  or  2nd  class  tickets,  and  for  smokers.    I'mvellers  have  the  right 
to  keep  the  windows  shut  on  the  side  from  which  the  wind  blows.    The 
cost  of  travelling  by  the  express  trains  is  about  12  c.  per  kilometre,  1st  class, 
and  9  c.  2nd  class.  Saloon  and  sleeping  carriages  can  bo  obtained  at  Bologna, 
Ancona,Foggia,  Brindisi,  and  Naples,  and  also  at  other  stations,  by  giving  due 
notice.     A  saloon  carriage  costs  the  price  of  12  Ist-class  tickets,  but  if  the 
number  occupying  it  be  more  than  12,  each  person  must  pay  the  price  of  a 
Istrclass  ticket.    A  sleeping  compartment,  with  2  beds,  costs  the  price  of  4 
Ist-class  tickets ;  with  3  bras,  at  the  rate  of  22  a  a  bed  per  kil,    A  whole 
compartment  costs  i  of  the  number  of  places  it  contains.    The  ticket 
offices  open  i  hr.,  and  close  3  min.,  before  the  departure  of  each  train. 
When  the  fare  is  paid  in  paper  money  it  is  necessary  ^to  have  the  exact 
sum  ready,  as  no  change  is  given,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  fare 
will  be  received.    Children  under  3  travel  free,  but  are  not  entitled  to  a 
separate  place ;  between  3  and  6  half-price.  Luggi^e  is  charged  at  the  rate  of 
3^  centimes  per  cwt.  (quintale),  with  a  minimum  tariff  of  45  c,  none  being 
allowed  free  of  charge ;  the  luggage  ticket-office  closes  10  min.  before  the 
departure  of  the  train.    The  passenger  may  not  take  with  him  into  the 
carriage  any  article  of  luggage  weighing  more  than  20  kilc^.  (44  lbs.),  or 
measuring  more  than  0*50  x  0*25  x  O'SiO  m^. ;  but  this  regulation  is  not 
very  strictly  enforced.    Return  tickets  are  available  the  same  day  or  by 
the  first  train  the  next  day,  except  on  Sundays  and  certain  festivals, 
when  a  return  ticket  taken  the  day  before  is  good  up  till  the  first  train 
on  the  day  after,  e.^.,  fix)m  Saturday  till  the  first  train  on  Monday  morning. 
Return  tickets  available  for  12  days  are  issued  between  Bologna  or  Ancona 
and  Naples.    There  are  buffets,  more  or  less  indifferent,  at  the  principal 
stations.    For  further  information  the  traveller  is  referred  to  the  local 
time-tables,   and   to  ^  UlndiecUore   Ufficiale  deUe  Strode  Ferrate,  deUa 
Navigazumey  e  Tdegrafia  del  Regno  dtltaiia —  The  Bradshaw  <f  Italy,* 
which  is  the  most  trustworthy  gu^e  to  be  obtained.    The  largest  edition 
costs  1  fr.,  the  smaller  40  cent. 


§  6. — Stbamebs. 

Many  parts  of  S.  Italy,  especially  the  coast  of  Calabria,  can  be  more  con- 
veniently visited  by  steamer  than  in  any  other  way,  and  the  best  mode  of 
approach  to  many  of  the  Italian  towns,  particularly  Naples,  is  from  the 
sea,  so  that,  unless  the  traveller  suffers  from  sea-sickness,  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  enjoy  the  first  view  of  some  of  these  cities  in  this  way.  The 
Peirano-Danovaro  Company's  steamers,  starting  from  Genoa,  leave  Naples 
once  a  week  on  a  coasting  voyage  round  the  Peninsula  to  Ancona,  calling 
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at  all  the  principal  ports,  and  returning  by  the  same  route.    Both  this  and 
the  Florio  Company  have  also  steamers  to  Sicily.    These  steamens  are  as  a 
rule  clean  and  well  found,  and  the  Ist-class  accommodation  good;  the 
2nd  class  is  not  to  be  recommended.     Tickets  should  be  purchased  at 
the  ofSce  of  the  Company.    A  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  is  made  on  the 
£Eire,  but  not  on  the  food,  for  3  persons.    Children  from  2  to  10  pay  half 
fare,  but  are  not  entitled  to  a  separate  berth ;  two  children  may  have  one 
berth.     First-class  paesengers  are  allowed  100  kilos.  (2  cwt)  of  luggage 
iree,  and  second-class  60  kilos  (133  lbs.).    The  food  is  very  fair,  and  con- 
sists generally  of  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning,  ddjeuner  a  la  fourchette 
at  10,  dinner  at  5,  and  tea  at  8  o'clock.    Other  refreshments  can  always  be 
procured  on  payment.    In  embarking  and  disembarking  1  franc  for  each 
person,  luggage  included,  is  generally  enough,  though  more  will  always 
be  asked  for.    Times  of  sailing,  &c.,  of  the  different  steamers  will  be  found 
at  the  hotels,  and  in  the  railway  guide  above  mentioned. 


§  7. — Post-offices — Teleobaphs. 

There  are  post-offices  at  all  the  principal  towns  and  villages  of  S.  Italy. 
Letters  to  the  traveller  should  be  addressed  in  Italian  or  French.  The 
postage  to  England  is  30  c.  for  15  grammes  (i  oz.),  post  card  15  c.  The 
rate  for  inland  letters  is  20  c.  for  10  grammes  (4  oz.),  within  the  radius 
of  the  town  delivery  5  c.  for  the  same  weight  Stamps  (Jrancohodi)  can 
be  procured  at  all  the  tobacconists*,  and  usually  of  the  hotel  porters. 
Blistered  letters  must  be  wrapped  in  a  cover  and  sealed  with  three 
impressions. 

The  telegraph  is  in  operation  throughout  S.  Italy,  and  there  are  stations 
at  all  the  towns.  The  inland  tariff  is  1  fr.  for  15  words ;  each  word  in 
excess  10  c.  The  charge  to  London  is  9  fr.  for  every  20  words ;  4  fr.  60  c. 
for  every  10  or  fraction  of  10  words  in  excess ;  to  other  parts  of  England, 
lOfr.  and  5  fr.  in  the  same  proportion.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the 
sender  and  recipient  are  included  in  the  15  or  20  words. 


§  8. — ^HOTELS,  &c. 

The  best  hotels  at  Naples  are  equal  to  any  in  Europe,  both  as  to  accom- 
modation and  tariff.  In  the  provinces  many  of  the  larger  towns  are 
very  inadequately  provided,  though  one  or  two,  such  as  Bari  and  Brindisi, 
have  hotels  quite  equal  to  the  best  second-class  ones  of  the  capital.  In  the 
remote  districts  the  osterie  are  as  bad  and  comfortless  as  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Montidgne,  except  that  the  wooden  shutters  have  been  replaced  by 
glazed  panels.  The  cookery  in  such  places  is  on  a  par  with  the  accom- 
modation. The  traveller  in  the  mountain  and  inland  districts  who  can 
make  his  own  omelette,  and  instruct  the  padrona  how  to  cook  a  dish  of  ham 
and  eggs,  will  find  these  commodities  in  the  highland  villages,  where  even 
milk  and  butter  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  All  the  best  hotels  have  a 
regular  tariff,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  as  well  to  make  a  bargain  on  arriving 
at  them,  as  well  as  at  the  inferior  ones.    The  bill  should  be  paid  at  least 
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once  a  week,  as  any  mistakes  in  it  can  then  bo  more  easily  checked. 
Attendance  is  generally  charged  for.  Arrangements  for  living  en  pensmi 
can  be  made  at  most  of  the  principal  hotels  at  from  8  to  10  firancs  a  day. 
All  the  hotels  at  Naples  have  now  tables-d'hdte,  but  they  are  seldom  met 
with  in  the  provinces.  The  restaurants  (trattorie)  are  not  to  be  recom 
mended  for  ladies,  but  very  good  food  may  generally  be  obtained  in  tbein 
at  a  moderate  sum.  Information  with  regard  to  the  hotels  will  be  found 
in  the  accounts  of  the  different  towns. 


§  9. — GrESSRAjj  Hints. 

Travelling  in  the  most  frequented  parts  of  S.  Italy  differs  hardly,  at  all 
from  that  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  cost  may  be  estimated,  undd 
the  usual  conditions  and  limitations,  at  from  IL  to  IL  5s.  a  day  ;  less,  d 
course,  when  a  stay  is  made  at  6ne  place,  or  when  the  party  is  numerous.  Th« 
usual  time  selected  is  between  October  and  April ;  but  whoever  wants  tt 
see  the  scenery  in  many  parts  of  Italy  in  the  perfection  of  its  beautr, 
should  go  there  from  May  to  September.  The  heat  is  great,  but,  in  th« 
mountain  country  especially,  it  is  not  too  much  for  the  healthy  travellcL 
The  winter  months  had  better  be  spent  in  Naples,  or  some  large  town, 
as  the  cold  is  often  very  severe,  and  there  are  no  means  of  providing 
against  it  in  the  country. 

Warm  clothing  is  essential  in  the  winter,  and  even  in  summer  it  is  well 
not  to  be  too  lightly  clad.  Flannel  or  silk  should  always  be  worn  next  to 
the  skin.  The  hour  after  sunset  is  the  time  when  colds  and  fevers  are 
most  easily  caught.  Any  necessity  for  care  in  the  matter  of  diet  must 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  individual,  but  too  much  iced  water  and 
unripe  fruit  should  be  avoided  by  every  one  in  hot  weather.  Avoid  long 
exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  by  carrying  an  umbrella  that  will 
serve  as  a  sunshade.  Blue  glasses  will  be  found  of  great  service  in 
diminishing  the  excessive  glare.  It  will  be  found  a  prudent  precaution  to 
close  the  bedroom  windows  at  night,  and  it  is  well  to  arrange  the  time  so 
as  to  rest  during  the  excessive  heat  of  midday.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  illness,  which  may  afterwards  assume  a  fever  type,  is  often  due  to 
over-fatigue,  caused  by  the  absurd  habit  of  rushing  about  from  morning 
to  night  trying  to  see  and  do  everything  in  a  few  days,  or  even 
hours. 

Patience  and  flea-powder  are  two  essential  requisites  for  the  traveller  in 
S.  Italy ;  he  will  have  constant  need  of  both  by  day  and  night.  In  all 
cases  of  dispute  and  bargain  it  is  better  for  him — imless  his  knowledge  of 
Itali9.n  is  quite  equal  to  the  occasion — ^to  say  nothing,  but  to  refer  the 
matter  to  some  competent  third  person.  In  shops,  as  elsewhere,  unless 
there  are  fixed  prices  printed,  more  is  always  asked  than  the  article  or 
service  is  worth,  and  than  will  ultimately  be  taken. 

The  huonama/no,  under  whatever  shape  it  appears,  whether  as  a  moncta, 
da  here,  hottigliay  &c.,  is  as  unmitigated  a  nuisance  as  the  Arabic  bak- 
sheesh. It  must,  however,  be  submitted  to,  but  the  amoimt  should  always 
be  kept  down  to  the  smallest  possible  sum,  as  undue  liberality  will  only 
have  the  effect  of  causing  other  candidates  to  press  their  claims  on  the 
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njndicions  donor.  Begging  is  unfortunately  still  a  national  industry; 
he    l>est  way  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance  is  to  give  a  very  minute  coin. 

Of"  brigandage  it  is  difficult  to  speak :  that  it  has  been  very  much  put 
loiKm  is  certain,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  still  exists  in  many  parts 
►f  the  mountain  districts.  It  will  be  wise  oft  ravellers  before  diverging 
Totu  the  more  ordinary  beaten  tracts,  to  obtain  information  from  the  autho- 
ities  as  to  the  safety  of  the  district  they  intend  traversing. 

For  skeleton  tours  and  hints  as  to  the  most  advantageous  arrangement 
»f  time,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Sandhook  for 
Vorthern  Italy ,  and  to  p.  190  of  the  present  Handbook. 


Italian  Adventubebs.    (^A  Caution  to  English  Ladies.) 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  forming  acquaintances  with  Southern 
Italians.     One  of  their  chief  aims  is  to  marry  for  money,  and  keep  their 
families  and  themselves  in  idleness.    It  is  a  common  complaint  among 
them  that  English  wives  do  not  take  a  beating  kindly.     The  long  ex- 
perience of  one  who  was  perfectly  qualified  to   give  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  was  that,  without  exception,  every  Englishwoman  married  to  a 
Neaxx)litan  was  miserable.     Englishwomen  by  marriage  with  a  foreigner 
forfeit   their  nationality,  and  are  precluded  from  seeking  redress  from 
British  consuls  or  tribunals.    It  is  a  common  practice  for  Foreigners  to 
assume  titles,  and  the  authorities  never  seem  to  take  any  steps  to  prevent 
it,  although  it  is  an  ofience  against  the  law. 
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Pages  18-20. 

IConta  Oassino.  A  carriage-road 
from  tiie  stat.  to  the  convent  is  nearly 
finished.  Charge  for  a  donkey  and 
driver  6|  irs.  (including  1  fr.  buono- 
mano).  The  whole  monastery  is 
freely  shovm  to  strangers,  throughout 
the  day.  Only  5  or  6  of  the  Brother- 
hood remain — for  the  most  part  not 
highly  cultivated— Padre  Tosti  ie  gone. 
The  monastery  is  converted  into  a 
school  for  140  boys,  of  good  station 
and  family. 

The  lower  chapels  havebecn  adorned 
with  frescbes  of  the  life  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, by  modem  German  artists. 

The  letters  on  the  famous  bronze 
gates  of  the  church  were  in  silver; 
a  few  of  them  remain. 


Pase  144. 

The  Vational  Museum  is  now  eluci- 
dated by  an  excellent  Catalogue  in 
English,  drawn  up  by  a  scholar,  Mr. 
E.  Neville  Bolfe,  who  has  bestowed 
great  pains  on  it. 

Page  191. 

lUihray  up  Yesuviua,  opened  June, 
1881.  The  station  is  three-quarters  of 
an  hour's  drive  beyond  the  Observa- 
tory, and  carriages  can  now  drive  quite 
up  to  it  The  slope  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  is 
much  steeper  than  that  of  the  Bigi,  and 
a  different  kind  of  rail  was  therefore 
necessary.  The  angle  of  ascent  varies 
irom  33  to  45  degrees,  and  this  is 
mastered  by  aid  of  an  endless  steel- 


wire  rope,  some  12,000  ft  long,  to 
which  small  carriages  furnished  with 
powerful  brakes  are  attached.  A 
stationary  engine  at  the  foot  of  the 
line  overcomes  the  friction,  and  the 
weight  of  the  descending  car  draws 
up  Sie  ascending  one. 

The  carriage  runs  upon  a  central 
rail  laid  on  the  top  of  a  parallel  sleeper, 
and  on  2  side  rails  at  the  base  of  the 
sleeper,  into  which  2  side  wheels, 
raised  at  an  angle,  to  turn  and  keep 
the  carriage  upright,  tightly  grasp  the 
rails  on  either  side. 

The  carriages,  notwithstanding  the 
steep  incline,  maintain  the  horizontal 
position,  and  are  quite  comfortable. 

The  rly.  terminates  about  100  ft. 
below  the  edge  of  the  crater,  to  which 
point  it  is  not  difficult  to  climb  by  a 
well-beaten  zigzag  path.  This  funicu- 
lar rly.  enables  travellers  to  dispense 
with  the  aid  of  the  Besina  guides,  who 
were  troublesome  and  extortionate  in 
their  demands ;  competent  persons  will 
be  found  at  the  terminus  to  conduct 
strangers  to  the  edge  of  the  crater. 

The  eruption  of  December  1881  has 
spoiled  the  symmetrical  form  of  the 
eruptive  cone,  having  made  a  new  vent 
200  yards  firom  the  top,  on  the  side  of 
Pompeii,  undermining  it  so  that  it 
fell  in. 

Page  280. 

La  Cava.  1200  ft.  above  the  sea ; 
1^  hr.  from  Naples ;  ^  hr.  to  Salerno  by 
rly ;  2  hrs.  to  Amalfi, 

La  Cava.  H.  de  Londres,  the  best 
hotel  here,  most  comfortable  and  well- 
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managed.  Pension  10  fro.,  including 
wine.  This  is  a  delightftd  residence 
in  spring  and  summer,  and  with  end- 
less walks.  Cotton  (a  strong  kind  of 
gingham)  is  woven  by  the  women 
here.  The  excursion  to  Paestum  may 
now  be  conveniently  miide  from  here. 

Page  284. 

Amalfi.  The  HdUH  det  Capucim  is 
kept  in  the  old  monastery,  the  former 
Hotel  on  the  beach  being  uited  as  a 
mccursale  to  it. 


Page  291. 

Salerno.  The  praise  given  to  the 
two  Inn8  here  is  no  longer  deserved ; 
they  are  neither  clean  nor  comfortable ; 
Yittoria  perhaps  least  bad.  For  this 
reason  La  Cava  is  a  better  halting- 
place  than  Salerno. 

Page  294. 

P$B8tll2IL 

Railway.  SdUtmo  to  P2Estum»  by 
Battipaglia  Stat.,  completed  1888,  is 
carried  close  up  to  the  walls.  Great 
improvements  in  the  surroimding 
comitry ;  enclosures  of  land,  building 
of  farms  and  villas.  The  journey  is 
quite  safe,  so  that  the  precautions 
prescribed  in  p.  294  are  now  obsolete. 


ROUTE  155. 

NAPLES  TO  SVOGIO  —  BT  EBOl 
POTENZA,  MBTAPONTO,  BUFFALOBIi 
OOTRONE,  OAPB  SPABTIVENTO. 

Rly.  623  Mlom.  =  386  English 
One  express  train  in  22-24  hn.f  a 
one  slow  train  daily. 

This  line  runniag  across  Calabris 
was  opened  1881.  It  is  described  aa 
far  as 

Salerno  Stat,  in  p.  291.    To 

Eboli  Stat,  in  Rte.  155,  p.  401. 

Potema  Stat.,  p.  398.  The  railway 
descends  the  valley  of  the  Biasento. 

Trevigno  Stat. 

Grasftano  Stat.  (Rte.  154). 

Metaponto  Junct.  Stat.  Here  the 
line  to  Taranto  (Rte.  156)  diverges 
N.  That  to  Reggio  skirts  the  shore 
of  Gulf  of  Taranto,  and  is  fully  de- 
scribed in  Rte.  156. 

Bv^aUma  Junct.  Stat.  [Here  rail- 
way diverges  to 

42  m.     Cosenza  Stat,  (see  p.  406),  by 

Tareia  Stat.,  continued  across  the 
Apennines  to  Reggio.] 
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TRAVELLERS  IN  SOUTHERN  ITALY. 


ROUTES. 


tf  ANY  lines  of  communication  lead 
rom  Central  Italy  to  Naples,  the 
)rincipal  starting-points  of  which 
ire  Borne,  Terni,  and  Ancona. 

I.  From  Borne  the  direct  rail- 
vay  leaves  that  city  by  the  Porta 
^an  Lorenzo,  and  passes  by  Albano, 
Velletri,  Valmontone,  Frosinone, 
Deprano,  San  Germano,  and  Capua. 
It  follows  the  direction  of  the  ancient 
Via  Latina,  passing  through  a  beau- 
tiful country:  and  affords  an  op- 
portunity of  visiting  the  celebrated 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte 
Casino,  the  Pelasgic  remains  at  Segni, 
Ferentino,  Alatri,  and  Arpino,  and 
the  falls  of  the  Liris  at  Isola.  This 
route  forms  the  most  frequented  line 
of  communication  between  Home  and 
Southern  Italy  (Rte.  140).  A  ser- 
vice of  trains  is  now  organised  so  as 
to  run  direct  to  Naples  from  Genoa, 
Turin,  Milan,  Venice,  and  Verona, 
starting  in  the  evening.  See  the 
Indicatore  Uffidale, 

II.  From  Borne  the  road  leaves 
the  city  by  the  Gate  of  S.  Giovanni, 
and,  passing  through  Albano  and  Vel- 
letri, crosses  the  Pontine  Marshes  to 
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Terracina,  and  thence  to  Formia  and 
Gaeta,  and  Capua.  It  ifollows  in 
a  great  part  of  its  course  the  ancient 
Via  Appia,  and  presents  perhaps 
more  objects  of  classical  and  histo- 
rical interest  than  any  of  the  other 
routes;  but  it  is  seldom  followed 
now  since  the  opening  of  the  rly. 
along  Rte.  I.  A  rly.,  however,  is 
projected,  which,  leaving  the  direct 
Kome  and  Naples  rly.  at  Velletri, 
and  rejoining  it  at  Sparanisi,  a 
few  miles  N.  of  Capua,  will  nearly 
follow  the  course  of  the  old  road. 
(Rte.  141.) 

III.  From  Terni,  travellers  who 
come  from  Florence  by  Perugia,  and 
wish  to  avoid  Rome,  can  follow 
a  road  which  proceeds  through 
Rieti,  and  by  Civita  Ducale,  Antro- 
docco,  Aquila,  Popoli,  Solmona, 
Castel  di  Sangro,  Isemia,  and  Vena- 
fro, to  Caianiello,  where  it  joins  Rte. 
I.  between  Rome  and  Naples.  This 
road,  which  follows  the  Via  Solaria 
as  far  as  Antrodocco,  is  in  excellent 
condition,  and  passes  through  a 
country  often  presenting  scenery 
of  an  alpine  character.  But  the 
inns  on  it   are  very  bad,  and  the 
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traveller  must  be  prepared  to  under- 
go a  great  deal  of  discomfort  in  this 
respect.  A  rly.  is  projected  from 
Terni,  and  is  completed  between 
Aquila  and  Solmona  (Rte.  142). 

Another  road  from  Terni,  along 
which  a  rly.  is  projected,  leads  by 
Avezzano  and  Sora  to  Isoletta,  where 
it  joins  Rte.  I. 

IV.  From  Ancona  travellers  com- 
ing from  Komagna  and  the  Marshes, 
or  by  sea,  can  go  direct  by  rly. 
to  Naples,  passing  by  Loreto  and 
Fescara  to  Foggia,  and  thence  cross- 
ing the  Apennines  by  Benevento 
(Rte.  143). 

Variations  of  this  route  may  be 
made  either  by  leaving  the  rly.  at 
Pescara,  and  proceeding  by  Chieti  to 
join  Rte.  III.  at  Popoli;  or  leaving 
it  at  Termoli,  and  following  the  road 
leading  by  Campobasso  to  near 
Benevento,  on  the  Foggia  and  Naples 
line.  Railways  are  projected  along 
both  these  lines  of  route,  and  between 
Pescara  and  Popoli  the  line  is  com- 
plete. 

V.  From  Ernne  there  is  another 
route  which  is  scarcely  followed  but 
by  someartistor  stray  tourist  disposed 
to  undergo  privations  and  discomforts 
for  the  sake  of  the  fine  scenerv  which 


it  offers  ;  especially  as  a  portion  of  it 
can  only  be  travelled  on  horseback. 
It  leaves  Rome  by  the  Porta  di  S. 
Lorenzo,  follows  the  Via  Tihurtim 
to  Tivoli,  and  afterwards  tlie  Fw 
Valeria  to  Tagliacozzo,  and  by 
Avezzano,  Civitella  di  Roveto,  Sora, 
and  Isoia,  it  joins  at  the  Roccasecca 
Stat.,  Rte.  I.,  passing  through  very 
wild  and  picturesque  scenery.  It  will 
afford  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
Lake  Fucino,  the  Claudian  Aqueduct, 
and  the  great  engineering  works  now 
in  progress  to  drain  the  lake,  th 
source  of  the  Liris,  and  its  falls  to 
Isola;  but  there  are  scarcely  any 
inns  on  it,  and  those  very  indifferent 
and  dirty:  though  an  improvement 
may  be  expected  when  the  rly.  in 
progress  from  Avezzano  to  Roccasecca 
is  complete  (see  Rte.  144). 

VI.  From  'Bome^  Naples  may  also 
be  reached  by  sea  via  Civita  "Vecchia. 
The  journey  from  Rome  to  GM^^ 
Vecchia  by  rail  (see  Handbook  f of 
Central  Italy)  takes  from  2  to  4  hrs., 
and  the  voyage  thence  to  Naples 
by  sea  about  12  or  15  hrs.  The 
Valery  and  the  Peirano  DanovaTo 
Companies  have  steamers  running 
between  Civita  Vecchia  and  Naples, 
consult  the  Indicaiore  UfficicUe. 
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ROME  to  NAPLES  BY  VELLETRt  [COBl 
AND  norma],  FERENTINO  [ALATRI 
COLLEPARDO,  VEROLI,  &C.],  CEPRANO, 
AQUINO,     [PONTECORVO],     SAN     GER- 

[  MANO  [MONTE  casino],  CAPUA  AND 
CASERTA. — RAIL. 

Distance^  162  m. ;  timet  two  express  trains  in 
7  hrs.,  one  stopping  train  in  9  hrs. 


This  is  now  the  great  highway  be* 
tween  Rome  and  Naples,  and  the  roate 
traverses  one  of  the  most  interesting 
regions  of  Italy,  enabling  the  traveller 
to  visit  many  of  the  most  classical  sites 
of  Latium,  of  the  country  of  the 
Volsci  and  Hemici,  and  of  the  Cam- 
pania. During  a  great  portion  of 
Its  course,  the  rly.  follows  the  line 
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of  the   ancient  Via   Latina*  to   the 

*  The  Via  Latika  oommenoed  at  Rome  flnom 
the  Porta  Cojpma  of  the  Servian  wall,  and  from 
tine  Porta  Latina  of  the  Anrelian,  and  fell  into 
the  Via  Appia  at  Capua.  The  Stations  on  it 
>vere : — 


Ad  Decimnm,  MJ'.,  x. 
Boboraria,  vi 
Ad  Pictas.  xvii. 
Compitum      Anangnl- 

nmn,  xv. 
Ferentinom,  viii. 
Fmsino,  viL 
Fregellannm, 


near  Ciampino. 
la  Molara. 
near  Lugnano  (f ). 
below  Anagni, 

Fcrentino, 
Frosinont, 
Cfrotta  d'  Opi,  or 

Gqnranof 
Aquino. 
S.  Germano, 
near  &  Fietro  in 

Fine. 


Aqninnm,  tIU. 
Caainnm,  viL 
Ad  Flexmn,  vii.,  from 
which  a  branch  of  9 
miles  to  Venafrium, 
Venafro. 
Teanmn.  xvli.  Teano. 

From   Teannm  a  branch   line   of  the  Via 
Latina  was  carried  to  Beneventum,  passing  by 
Alifa,xvli.  AUre. 

Tele^um,  xxr.  Tuese. 

Beneventom,  xvlii.  Benevento. 

And  another  to  Naples,  by 

Cales,  vi.  Calvi. 

Casilinum*  vli.  Modem  Capua, 

Capna,  iii.  Stti.  Maria. 

From  Capua  the  Via  Appia  was  continued  to 
Beneventmn  by 
Calatia,  v.  Le  Oaiatu,  between 

Caserta  and  Mad- 
daioni. 
Ad  NoYas,  vl.  near  Arpaia. 

Caudimn,  ix.  Montesarckio. 

Beneventom,  xi.  Benevento, 

From  Beneventmn  there  were  2  roads:  one 
by  Venosa  to  Tarentum,  the  other  by  the  valley 
of  the  CalOT,  Mcea,  and  Canusium  to  Bmndusium 
—•the  most  important,  that  described  in  Horace's 
jonmey  to  the  latter  place,  passing  by* 
Eqnos  Taticos,  xxi.  near  S.  JSUtUerio, 

Jl^cas,  near  Trqja. 

Erdonia,  xxiiL  Ordona. 

Cannsimn,  xxvi.  Canom. 

Rubi,  xxiii.  liuw. 

Bitontum,  xi.  BUonto. 

Barium,  xi.  Bari. 

Turres,  xxL  near  Mola. 

Egnatia,  xvi.  Gnasia. 

Speluncse,  xx. 

Bmndusium,  xvlli.  BrindiH, 

Lupise,  xxY.  lAcce. 

Hydruntam,  xxv.  OtsravAo* 

The  2Qd  rosfd  from  Beneventmn  to  Taren* 
turn  passed  by 
.£scalanum    or  Scala-     Le     Grctte,     near 

nmn,  xv.  MirabeUa. 

Sub  Bomula,  xxi.  near  Bisaoda. 

Pons  Aufldl,  xxii.  Fonte  di  Santa  Ve- 

nere. 
Venusia,  xvili.  Venasa, 

Sflvimn,  xx.  Garagnone* 

Blera,  xiU.  Oravina. 

Sub  Lupatia^xiv. 

Canales,  xiii.  CaxtdUmekir   ' 

Tarentimi,  xx.  Tarcmto   . 


junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Via 
Appia,  at  Capua.  From  the  different 
stations  on  the  line,  and  where  convey- 
ances can  generally  be  obtained,  Cori, 
Norba,  Segni,  Amagni,  Veroli,  Alatri, 
Collepardo,  the  extinct  volcano  of 
Pofi,  Fipemo,  Sonino,  and  even  Ter- 
racina,  can  be  reached;  as  well  as  the 
interesting  townsofSora,  Arpino,  Atina, 
Aqaino,  Pontecorvo,  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Casino,  and  the  volcanic 
district  of  Rocca  Monfina.  There 
are  few  countries  which  offer  such  an 
interest  or  which  can  be  now  more 
easily  visited.  We  would,  however, 
advise  the  tourist,  before  leaving  Rome, 
to  send  on  his  heavy  luggage  to  Naples, 
as  it  will  save  him  trouble  and  anxiety, 
the  deposit  of  it  at  the  smaller  stations 
on  the  railway  being  attended  with 
inconvenience. 

N.B.  The  places  mentioned  before 
reaching  Yelletri  will  be  found  more 
fully  described  in  the  Handbook  for 
Rome. 

The  railway,  on  quitting  the  central 
station  at  the  Piazza  dei  Termini,  im- 
mediately passes  on  the  1.  a  very  re- 
markable fragment  of  the  Servian 
Wall,  composed  of  huge  blocks  of  Alban 
peperino,  running  parallel  to  the  city 
'vtHlls  from  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  and 
on  the  rt.  the  Church  of  St.  Bibiana, 
and  the  so-called  Temple  of  Minerva 
Medica,  and  soon  after  cuts  through 
the  City  Wall,  not  far  from  the  Porta 
Maggiore  and  the  tomb  of  the  Baker 
Eurysaces ;  ifrom  here  it  runs  for  some 
distance  along  the  line  of  the  modem 
aqueduct  of  the  Acqua  Felice,  and 
the  arches  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct, 
and  the  Anio  Novus,  crossing  the  road 
to  Frascati  near  a  mound,  called  the 
Monte  di  Grano,  surmounted  by  a 
tower  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
tomb. 

The  view  is  fine  of  the  Sabine 
Apennines  from  Soracte  to  Pales- 
trina,  and  of  the  Alban  Hilla  before 
us,  with  the  Via  Appia  marked  by 
its  line  of  ruined  sepulchres  on  the 
rt.,  and  the  verdant  Campagna.  The 
railway  runs  nearly  pandlel  to  the 
Appian  Way  as  far  as  the  first  station 
out  of  Rome  ;  the  ruins  passed  on  the 
1.  are  those  of  Roma  Vecchia. 

B  2 
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14  kil.  Ciampino  JuDCt.  Stat,  rfiranch 
line,  I L  m.,  to  Frascati^  see  Handbook 
for  Home.'] 

4  kil.  Marino  Stat  The  town  of 
Marino  (6509  Inhab.)  is  1^  m.  distant, 
on  the  declivity  of  the  hills.  Beyond 
this  station  is  the  so-called  Solfatara  on 
the  rt.,  of  the  existence  of  which  the 
trayeller  will  be  made  aware  by  the 
fetid  emanations  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas.  From  this  point  the  line 
assumes  a  more  southerly  direction, 
crossing  the  high  road  and  the  line 
of  the  Via  Appia,  near  the  Osteria  of 
Le  Frattochie,  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent 
to  Albano ;  and  gradually  approaching 
the  hills,  it  traverses  the  vineyards  and 
olive-grounds  that  clothe  their  slopes, 
and  cuts  through  numerous  cur- 
rents of  lava  descending  towards  the 
plain  from  the  extinct  volcanos  of 
the  Alban  range.  Passing  along,  there 
are  lovely  peeps  of  Castel  Gandolfo, 
Albano,  Lariccia  with  its  viaduct, 
and  the  Monte  Cavo  towering  above. 
About  6  kil.  from  Marino  the  small 
stream  issuing  from  the  Emissarium, 
which  flows  from  the  Lake  of  Albano, 
is  crossed.    Soon  after  we  reach 

U  kil.  AlbaTio  Stat.  From  here 
Albano  is  about  5,  and  Lariccia  4  m. 
distant.  There  is  an  omnibus  to  the 
former  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains; 
by  a  cross  road  up  the  Yal  Lariccia 
the  pedestrian  can  reacji  the  latter. 
A  good  road  of  18  m.  to  Porto  d'Anzio, 
for  which  a  diligence  starts  every  day 
in  summer,  in  correspondence  with  the 
early  train  from  Rome.  Beyond  La 
Cecchina,  which  is  on  the  Alban  pepe- 
rino  beds,  the  line  passes  through  some 
deep  cuttings,  crossing  the  stream 
descending  from  the  Emissarium  of 
the  Lake  of  Nemi,  leaving  the  tower 
of  Monte  Giovi,  the  site  of  Corioli,  on 
the  1.,  beyond  which  is  seen  Genzano, 
and  on  rt.  the  blue  Mediterranean 
across  the  flat  wooded  plains.  On 
this  part  of  the  line  the  geologist 
will  observe  the  superposition  of  the 
last  dejections  of  the  Alban  volcanos, 
which  have  furnished  the  peperino,  so 
much  used  as  building-stone,  reposing 
on  red  tufiu 


4  kil.  Civfta  Laxmia  Stat.,  at  the  bw 
of  the  hill  on  which  that  classical  yil 
lage  (Lanuvium),  with  its  pictnresqw 
mediseval  tower,  stands.  The  rly.  hen 
cuts  through  a  current  of  lava.  Betweei 
Civit^i  Lavinia  and  Velletri  the  liiH 
crosses  numerous  ravines  descendis^ 
from  the  hills  on  the  1.,  and  passes 
through  a  country  richly  cultivated  in 
vines,  which  furnishes  some  of  the 
best  wine  known  under  the  name  of 
Genzano.  There  is  a  road  from  tbe 
Givitk  Lavinia  staL  to  Genzano,  the 
nearest  on  the  rly.  to  that  pretty 
town. 

Before  reaching  Velletri,  the  rlj. 
crosses  the  ravine  by  a  handsome  iroa 
viaduct. 

9  kil.  Velletri  Stat.  (16,310  Inhab. 
— Inns;   Looanda   del  Gallo,  near  la 
Porta  Bom  ana ;  Campand).  The  station 
is  close  to  the  town  at  the  S.  base 
of    the    hill,    on    which     it    stands. 
Velletri  is  the  capital  of  the  district 
and  see  of  a  bishopric  conjointly  witli 
Ostia,  always   held  by  the  Cardinal 
Dean  of  the   Sacred    College.      The 
city  is  picturesquely  situated  on  as 
eminence  upon  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Monte  Artemisio,  which  forms  the  N. 
boundary  of  the  Pontine  Marshes.    It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Volscian  city  of 
VelitraSf  whose  hostilities  with  Rome 
date  from  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martius. 
It  was  surrounded  with  a  fosse  and 
vallum  by  Coriolanus,  and  was  so  fn- 
quently  m  collision  with  the  Romans 
that  they  at  length,  after  the  close  of  the 
great  Latin  war  in  b.c.  338,  destroyed 
its  walls  and  transported  its  local  sena- 
tors to  Kome,  where  they  are  said  to 
have  become  the  ancestorsof  the  distinct 
caste  called  the  Trasteveriui.    The  fa- 
mily of  Augustus  came  originally  from 
Velitrse,  and  Suetonius  states  that  the 
house  in  which  that  emperor  was  bom 
was  in  his  time  still  shown.    In  the 
sixth  century  Velletri  was  occupied  by 
Belisarius,  and  it  subsequently  suffered 
from    the    Lombard   invasion   which 
ruined  so  many  towns  on  the  Appian. 
In  1744  the  hills  on  the  N.  of  the  town 
were  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which 
Charles  III.  of  Naples  gained  a  victory 
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over  the  Austrian  army  under  Prince 
liobkowitz,  which  secured  for  the  time 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to 
the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon. 

Velletri  has  little  to  detain  the  tra« 
Teller.    Its  mediseval  walls  and  towers 
are  falling  into  ruin.    The  lofty  bell- 
tower  of  Santa  Maria  in  I'rivio,  in  the 
principal  square,  erected,  according  to 
the  inscription  upon  it,   in   1353,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  an  offering  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  city  from  the 
plague  which    desolated  it   in   1348, 
during  its  siege   by  Nicola  Caetani, 
Lord  of   Fondi.     This  tower    is    in 
the  same  style  as  many  of  those  in 
Rome  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  consists  of 
'  a  basement  story,  with  4  others  sepa- 
rated "by    projecting    cornices,    sur- 
mounted by  an  8-sided  pyramidal  spire. 
From  this  piazza  to  the  cathedral  the 
street  traverses  nearly  the  whole  city. 
The  Palazzo  Lancellotti,  built  by  Mar- 
tibo  Longhi,  is  celebrated  for  its  stair- 
case, its  fine  terraces  and  loggie,  from 
which  the    view   over    the   subjacent 
plain    and    the  Volscian   Mountains, 
embracing  Cori,  Rocca  Massimo,  Cis- 
tema,     ^rmoneta,     Terracina,     and 
Montefortino,  is  very  beautiful.    In 
the  Palazzo  PvJbhlico  is  preserved  an  in- 
scription called  the  Lapide  di  Lolcirio, 
referring  to  an  ancient  amphitheatre 
m  the  time  of  Yalons  and  Yalentinian. 
On  the  Palazzo  del  Commune  opposite, 
is  a  large  bas-relief  to  commemorate 
the  return  of  Pius  IX.  from  Gaeta  in 

1849. 

The  cathedral,  near  the  gate  leading 
to  the  rly.  stat.,  dedicated  to  St.  Cle- 
ment, rebuilt  in  1660,  has  a  picture  of 
the  Coronation  of  Uie  Virgin,  and  some 
legends  of  saints,  by  Giovanni  Balducci, 
The  columns  of  the  subterranean  chapel 
evidently  belonged  to  ancient  buildings. 
The  paintings  which  covered  the  walls, 
many  of  which  were  attributed  to  the 
school  of  Penigino,  have  mostly  pe- 
rished. In  the  sacristy  is  a  iavamano,^ 
or  basin  for  ablution,  presented  by  Car- 
dinal della  Rovere,  afterwards  Julius 
II.,  when  bishop  of  Ostia  and  Velletri. 
Mother  eminent  bishop  of  this  dio- 


cese was  Latino  Orsini,  better  known 
as  the  Cardinal  Latinus,  one  of  the  most 
learned  prelates  of  the  13th  cent.,  who 
is  believed  by  some  writers  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  beautiful  hymn  *'  Dies 
iras.  Dies  ilia" 

The  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  delV  Orto  has 
a  picture  by  Gio  Battista  Rositij  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  and  Child  in  a 
temple,  sustained  hy  angels  in  Roman 
costume !  It  is  praised  by  Lanzi  for  its 
colouring. 

Velletri  is  badly  built,  and  its  streets 
are  narrow  and  inconvenient.  The  hill 
on  which  it  stands  is  volcanic,  several 
eruptions  of  lava  being  seen  in  the 
numerous  quarries  in  its  outskirts  which 
supply  the  building  and  paving  stones 
for  the  town. 

The  peasant  women  are  generally 
liandsome,  and  their  graceful  costume 
on  feast-days  adds  much  to  the  dignity 
of  their  persons.  The  neighbourhood  of 
the  city,  as  of  all  the  hilly  region  from 
Genzano,  is  celebrated  for  its  wines. 

Diligence  daily  to  Terracina^  and 
thence  through  FornUa,  rejoining  the 
Bly,  at  Sparanisi  Stat.,  see  Rte.  141. 


EXCUBSION  TO  CORI  AND  NORMA, 

Cori  and  Norma,  the  ancient  Cora 
and  Norba,  contain  some  very  im- 
portant ruins.  Light  vehicles  for  the 
excursion  can  be  procured  at  Velletri, 
Cori   is   12  m.  from   Velletri,  by   a 

food  road  on  which  a  diligence  runs, 
t  has  a  small  Locanda,  where  tra- 
vellers will  find  tolerable  fare.  About 
midwav  from  Velletri  the  road  passes 
a  small  lake  called  Logo  di  Qiidianello, 
and  a  little  farther  on  the  village  of 
the  same  name.  3  m.  before  reaching 
Cori  the  road  runs  at  the  foot  of  the 
peak  of  Rocca  Massima,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  perched  one  of  the  most  inac- 
cessible villages  in  Italy.  It  is  suppose^ 
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to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ar^ 
tena.  The  approach  to  Cori  is  through 
olive  plantations,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  view  over  the  lower 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Volsci. 
On  the  1.  are  the  church  and  convent 
of  S,  FrancescOj  with  a  road  used  as  the 
public  promenade. 

Cori  (6223  Inhab.)  is  situated  on  a 
bold  hill,  presenting  from  the  plain  the 
appearance  of  a  pyramid  crowned  by  the 
rums  of  its  ancient  temples.  Two  tor- 
rents, flowing  through  the  deep  ravines 
which  bound  the  hiU  on  the  £.  and  W., 
unite  below  its  W.  angle  under  the  name 
of  the  Fosso  de'  Ptcchioni,  and  fall  into 
the  Teppia,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  The  town  is  separated 
by  an  olive-grove  into  two  parts ;  the 
upper,  which  was  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Acropolis,  is  called  Cori  a  monte, 
the  lower  Cori  a  valle,  Cori  occupies 
the  site  and  preserves  the  name  of 
one  of  the  ipost  ancient  cities  in 
Italy.  Virgil  and  Diodorus  mention  it 
as  a  colony  from  Alba  Longa ;  whilst 
Pliny  states  that  it  was  founded  by 
Dardanus,  which  would  make  it  one  of 
the  oldest  Greek  settlements  in  Italy. 
It  was  one  of  the  30  cities  which  formed 
the  Latin  League  in  b.c.  493.  The 
walls  exhibit  constructions  of  four 
different  periods;  1st,  the  irregular 
rough  masses  of  stone  put  together  in 
the  ordinary  polygonal  style,  with 
smaller  stones,  apparently  from  the 
neighbouring  torrents,  filling  up  the 
interstices  of  the  larger  blocks;  2nd, 
polygonal  masses  of  Pelasgic  work- 
manship ;  3rd,  similar  polygonal  walls, 
the  stones  of  which  are  more  carefully 
cut,  and  adapted  with  greater  precision, 
marking  the  best  period  of  this  style 
of  construction ;  4th,  smaller  stones 
covering  the  older  work,  and  resem- 
bling the  style  of  the  time  of  Sylla. 
The  hill  appears  to  have  had  three 
circuits  of  walls ;  the  1st,  exhibiting 
the  most  ancient  style  of  masonry, 
is  seen  at  the  lower  part ;  the 
2nd,  near  the  ch.  of  Sant'  Oliva,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  road  to  the  cita- 
del ;  the  3rd,  surrounding  the  cita- 
del, and  exhibiting  the  workmanship 
f  the  second  period.    The  ruins  of 


these  three  circuits  might  lead  to 
the  conduaons — ^that  the  most  ancient 
city  was  situated  on  the  lower  flanb 
of  the  hill  between  the  Piazza  Tas- 
soni  and  the  Porta  Ninfesina;  that 
the  acropolis  was  built  by  the  Alban 
colony  of  Latinus  Silvius;  that  the 
Romans  enlarged  the  fortifications  of 
the  citadel  in  the  4th  cent,  of  Rome; 
and  that  the  city  was  restored  and  the 
temples  added  m  the  time  of  Sylla. 
Ascending  to  the  citadel,  the  first 
object  is  the  ruin  called,  but  without 
any  authoritjr,  the  Temple  of  Hercules. 
A  portion  of  the  building  now  serves 
as  a  vestibule  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Pietro, 
which  contains  an  ancient  square 
marble  altar,  supporting  the  baptism^ 
font,  with  rams  heads  and  mutilateil 

S organs.  Beyond  the  adjoining  gar- 
en  is  the  tetrastyle  portico  of  a  tempie 
of  the  Doric  order ;  the  columns,  of 
travertine,  retsdn  traces  of  stucco ;  the 
doorway  is  narrower  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom,  and  over  it  an  inscriptioo 
records  its  construction  by  the  Duum- 
virs of  the  town.  The  columns  are  vert 
graceful  and  carefully  worked,  and  the 
style  of  the  building  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tivoli. 
Nibby  thinks  that  the  altar  in  the  ch. 
and  tiie  figure  of  Minerva  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps  leading  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Senator  on  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  which 
was  found  among  these  ruins,  show  that 
the  temple  was  dedicated  to  Minerva, 
and  not  to  Hercules,  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  In  the  descent  from  the 
citadel  to  the  lower  town,  masses  of 
the  ancient  wall  are  seen  on  each  side, 
and  fragments  of  capitals  and  columss 
built  into  the  walls  of  private  houses. 
The  Ch,  of  Sanf  Oliva  has  evidently 
been  erected  upon  ancient  foundatioiis, 
supposed,  on  the  authority  of  an  is' 
scription,  to  be  those  of  a  temple  to 
Esculapius  and  Hygeia.  In  the  Strada 
S.  Salvatore  is  a  house  built  between 
two  columns  of  the  portico  of  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  The  piaza 
below  is  supposed  to  cover  the  steps 
leading  to  the  temple.  The  two  columns 
of  the  portico  resemble  in  material  those 
of  the  upper  temple,  but  they  are  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  of  beautiral  -work 
manship,  and  of  far  superior  style 
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ezecatton.  The  inscription,  though 
matilated,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  most 
important  facts :     .     .     .     M  castori 

POLLVCI   DEC    S    FAC       .        .        .        .       M 

CAI.VIVS  M  F  P  N.  In  the  Via  delle 
Colonnette  are  fragments  of  tesselated 
payement  and  Doric  columns,  and  an 
inscription  relating  to  the  ancient  cis- 
terns for  supplying  the  city  with  water. 
The  Piazza  Montagna  also  contains 
some  broken  columns  and  inscriptions. 
Below  the  Via  delle  Colonnette  is  the 
Pizzotonico,  marking  the  position  of 
an  ancient  Pisdna;  the  walls,  ap- 
parently Roman,  are  of  great  extent. 
On  the  W.  side  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  more  ancient  walls,  formed  of  huge 
blocks  of  limestone.  In  the  Casa  Vet- 
tori  are  two  Doric  columns,  the  remains 
of  some  ancient  temple. 

A  great  portion  of  the  walls  of  the 
modem  town  were  erected  in  the  early 
part  of  the  15th  cent,  by  Ladislaus 
King  of  Naples.  It  is  well  built 
and  clean,  and  so  high  above  the 
marshes  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
malaria. 

Beyond  the  Porta  Ninfesina,  on  the 
Toad  to  Norba,  where  another  mass  of 
the  polygonal  walls  is  well  preserved, 
is  an  ancient  bridge  of  a  single  arch, 
called  Pon^6  della  Catena,  spanning  the 
deep  ravine,  75  ft.  below  the  parapet. 
It  is  built  of  enormous  square  masses 
of  tufa,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able monuments  of  its  kind. 

There  is  a  bridle-path  of  4j  hours 
from  Con  to  Segni,  crossing  the  N. 
shoulder  of  the  Volscian  range.     It 
passes  near  the  town  of  Rocca  Massima. 
Another  bridle-road  of  5  m.  leads 
from  Cori   to  Norma  (2282   Inhab.), 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nobba, 
also  one  of  the  30  cities  of  the  Latin 
League.      In    b.c.  492   it   became  a 
Boman  colony,  founded  to  check  the 
inroads  of  the  Volscians.    During  the 
civil  wars  it  was  betrayed  to  Lepidus, 
the  general  of  Sylla;  but  the  garrison 
pat  the  inhab.  to  the  sword,  and  set 
fire  to  the  town,  which  was  never  re- 
built.   The  ruins  are  upon  the  highest 
point  of  a   rocky   ridge,  N.    of   the 
modem  village,  and  may  be  descried 
from  the  high  road  between  Cistema 
imd  Torr^  Tr^  Ppnti.    The  walls  are 


estimated  to  be  7000  ft.  in  circuit,  and 
the  blocks  as  varying  from  3  to  10  ft. 
in  length.  They  exhibit  fine  examples 
of  polygonal  masonry.  Four  gates  may 
still  be  traced,  of  one  of  which  there 
are  considerable  remains.  Within  the 
walls  is  a  large  quadrilateral  enclosure 
of  polygonal  masonry,  containing  chan- 
nels for  the  conveyance  of  water.  Wells 
and  reservoirs  are  found  near  it, 
with  remains  of  a  temple.  The  Acro- 
polis, in  the  centre  of  the  town,  appears 
to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  triple 
wall.  Subterranean  watercourses,  and 
passages  leading  to  sallyports,  have 
been  found  under  its  site.  Below  the 
modem  village  are  the  ruins  of  Ninaf, 
a  town  of  the  middle  agesi  with  a  dis- 
mantled castle  and  monastery,  recently 
restored  by  the  Caetani  family.  The 
small  lake  near  it  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  for  its  floating  islands.  The  little 
river  Nymphaeusj  which  had  its  origin 
in  the  lake,  gave  the  name  to  &e 
modem  town.  A  road  from  here  falls 
into  the  post-road  at  the  40th  m.  from 
Rome,  half-way  between  Cistema  and 
Torre  Tre  Ponti.  The  best  road  from 
Cori  to  Norma  will  be  to  follow  that  from 
Cori  to  Sermoneta  as  far  as  the  mill  or 
Molo  dxNinfay  and  from  there  to  ascend 
to  the  modem  and  ancient  villages.  The 
walls  and  gates  are  well  represented  in 
Anderson's  photographs.  There  is  no 
inn  at  Norma ;  and  the  houses  of  the 
peasantry  swarm  with  vermin.] 


'Returning  to  Velletri  the  rly.  mns 
along  the  base  of  the  Monte  Artemisio, 
through  oak  woods,  and  then  across 
the  irregular  country  that  intervenes  be- 
tween the  AlbarfHills,  and  the  Volscian 
Mountains  on  the  rt.,  upon  which  the 
towns  of  Cori  and  Rocca  Massima  form 
very  picturesque  objects  ;  it  then  passes 
on  the  rt.  the  small  lake  and  town  of 
Giulianello,  and  afterwards  traverses  a 
forest  of  osiks.  In  clear  weather,  the 
views  over  the  Pontine  marshes  as  far 
as  the  Circsan  promontory,  which 
from  here  appears  as  an  island,  the 
promontory  of  Anxur  (Terracina),  and 
the  Ponzf^  Islands,  ^re  very  fine, 
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15  kil.  ValmontoM  Stat.    The  village  I 
(3784  lohab. — Inn:  Loc.   del  Principe 
Doria,  a  poor  osteria,  outside  the  town) 
is  about  2  m.  from  the  stat.,  on  the  L, 
but  is  not  seen  from  the  line,  and  about 
the  same  distance  on  the  rt.  is  Monte 
Foriino.      A  carriage  from  the  stat 
for  Pagliano  and  Geuazzano,  and  light 
vehicles  for  Palestrina,   8  m.  distant. 
Valmontone   (the    ancient    Toleriam  ?) 
stands  on  a  hill  (1 106  ft.  above  the  sea) 
of  volcanic  tufa,  surmofinted  by  an  old 
baronial  mansion,  and  surrounded  by 
the  ruins  of  walls  with  quadrangular 
towers  of  the  middle  ages.     Several 
antiquities  may  still  be  traced,  among 
which  are  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
walls,  composed  of  square  masses  of 
tufa,  a  sarcophagus  of  the  time  of  Sep- 
timius  Sevenis  with   bas-reliefs,   now 
used  as  a  cistern,  and  numerous  sepul- 
chral excavations  in  the  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood.      Valmontone    was  a 
fief  of  the  Conti  family,  who  received 
it  from  Innocent  III.    On  the  extinc- 
tion of  their  line,  it  passed  to   the 
Sforzas,-  the  Barberinis,  and  last  of  all 
to  the  Pamfilis.    Its  vast  palace,  built 
by  a  Prince  Pamfili  in  1662,  commands 
a  beautiful  view.    After  a  long  period 
of    neglect,     it    has    been    restored 
and     re-occupied    by    Prince    Doria 
Pamfili,  to  whose  eldest  son  it  gives 
the   title  of   Prince    of  Valmontone. 
The  church,  built  in  the  17th  cent, 
by  the  Pamfilis,  from  the  designs  of 
Matteo  de'  Rossi,   contains  some  pic- 
tures by  Giro  Ferri,  Brandi,  and  other 
artists  of  the  17th  cent.    On  the  hills 
above  the  town  are  the  little  ch.  of  the 
Madonna  delle  Grazie,  of  the   11th, 
and  the  convent  of  St.  Angelo,  dating 
from  the  ISth  cent. 

The  pedestrian  or  the  artist  would  do 
well  to  visit  from  here  several  interesting 
places  lying  off  the  road,  as  Palestrina^ 
Gave,  Genazzano,  Olevano,  Paliano,and 
others  whose  picturesque  beauty  and 
associations  with  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages  would  amply  repay  the  addi- 
tional time  devoted  to  such  an  excursion. 
They  will  be  found  described  in  the 
Handbook  of  Boine,  under  the  head  of 
Excursions. 

Jifonte  Fovtino  (3952  Inhab.),  3|  m. 


S.  of  Valmontone,  and  2  m.  on  rt.  oC 
the  rly.  stat.,  a  picturesquely  atuatel 
town,  on  one  of  the  northern  spuitf 
of  the  Volscian  Mountains,  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  Ecetra^  % 
most  ancittnt  town  of  the  Volscian^ 
the  only  ruins  of  which  that  are  now^ 
to  be  seen  are  some  rude  and  massivi^ 
polygonal  walls  at  a  place  called  Xi 
Civita  and  //  Piano  della  Neblna,  about  a 
mile  S.W.  of  the  village.  They  consi^ 
of  blocks  of  limestone  with  sniall^i 
stones  filling  up  the  interstices  as  at 
Cora  and  Norba,  and  probably  formeA 
part  of  the  defences  of  the  citadel  ol 
this  Volscian  stronghold. 

The  rly.  on  leaving  the  Valmontone 
stat.  follows  the  Majorana  stream  to 
where  it  joins  the  Sacco.  At  the  31st 
ancient  m.  from  Rome  the  Sacco  is 
crossed  by  the  carriage-road,  near 
where  stood  the  Mutatio  Ad  Bivium  on 
the  Via  Liatina. 

2  m.  farther,  passing  on  the  1.  the 
ruined  Gastle  of  Piornhinara,  with  a 
high  square  ruined  tower  (PiOmbinara 
stands  probably  on  the  site  of  Saa-i- 
portuSf  celebrated  for  a  defeat  of 
Marius  by  Sylla),  we  arrive  at 

8  kil.  Segni  Stat.  A  carriage  may  be 
procured  here  for  Segni  or  Anagni,  6  m. 
on  I.,  but  it  will  be  better  to  write  before- 
hand either  to  the  innkeepers  at  these 
places,  or  to  the  station  master  at  the 
rly.  stat.  The  town  of  Segni  (559S 
Inhab.),  the  ancient  Signia  (there  is 
a  tolerable  country  inn  kept  bj 
Gaetanini),  is  3^  m.  distant  from 
the  station,  and  is  reached  by  a 
road  constantly  ascending.  Signia  is  a 
place  of  very  remote  antiquity,  having 
been  colonized  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
as  a  check  on  the  Volsci  and  ffemici 
The  modern  town,  although  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  is  a  poor  place,  containing 
3500  Inhab. ;  it  stands  out  as  a  great 
spur  from  the  Volscian  Mountains, 
and  presents  a  very  striking  appear 
ance,  occupying  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
its  highest  point  being  2193  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  whole  summit  was  en- 
closed within  walls,  extensive  remains 
of  which,  in  the  most  massive  poly- 
gonal style,  may  be  tri^cetl  through 
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the  greater  part  of  their  circuit.    The 
modern  town  occupies  the  lower  part 
of  this  summit.     Ascending  through 
its   streets,  just  above  the  last  houses 
stands  the  Ch.  of  St,  Peter,  occupying 
the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  the  cella 
of  iv^hich  is .  included  in  the  modem 
edifice.    The  walls  are  built  in  regular 
courses  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tufa, 
but  rest  on  a  basement  of  two  stages  of 
polygonal  blocks  of  limestone.     Ad- 
joining  the  ch.    is  a    well-preserved 
circular  reservoir  for  water,  evidently 
of  the  Koman  period.     A  path  leads 
from  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  along 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  to  an  ancient  gate, 
known  by  the  name  of  Porta  Saracinesca, 
a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  the 
polygonal  style,  generally   known  as 
Cyclopean.    The  two  sides  consist  of 
huge  blocks  converging  upwardly,  over 
which  the  roof  or  architrave  is  formed 
of  three  very  large  stones  stretching 
across.      Issuing  from  this  gate,  and 
turning  to  the  right,  the  walls  mav  be 
traced  all  round  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  for  the  most  part  preserved  to  a 
considerable  height.    There  is  also  a 
second  or  advanced  line  of  wall,  and  in 
a  similar  style,   lower  down,  and  in 
front  of  the  principal  circuit,  through- 
out a  considerable  part  of  its  extent. 
Somewhat  below  the  ch.  is  another 
gate  in  the  line  of  walls,  and  three 
others  in  other  parts  of  the  circuit ; 
one,  the  Porta  in  Lucino,  is  not  inferior 
to  the  Porta  Saracinesca  in  the  massive 
style  of  its  construction,  but  it  is  seen 
to  less  advantage,  being   choked    up 
with  earth  and  rubbish.    The  entire 
circuit  of  the  walls  of  Signia  is  about 
.    the  same  as  of  those  at  Norba.  Speci- 
mens of  the  work  known    as  Opus 
Signinum,  and  so  called  from  being 
first  used  at  this  place,  may  be  seen 
among  the  old  remains. 

The  view  over  the  valley  of  the 
Sacco  from  Segni  is  very  fine. 

There  is  a  carriage-road  from  Segni 
to  Anagni  which  crosses  the  Sacco 
and  the  rly.  There  is  also  a  rough 
riding  or  bridle-path  from  Segni 
across  the  mountains  to  Cori,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  long  circuit  by  Monte 
Fortino  and  Giulianello;  it  will  take 


about  4}  hours,  and  commands  mag- 
nificent views,  winding  round  the  N. 
shoulder  of  the  Volscian  Mountains 
at  a  high  level,  and  passing  near  the 
picturesque  little  town  oiRocca  Massima^ 
probably  on 'the  site  of  Artena,  The 
descent  from  the  brow  of  the  ridge  to 
Cori  is  long  and  steep,  but  the  view 
over  the  Pontine  Marshes,  from  Vel- 
letri  to  the  Circean  Promontory,  the 
Alban  Hills,  and  ancient  Latium,  is 
very  fine.  There  is  another  path,  more 
direct,  over  the  ridge,  instead  of  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  between 
Segni  and  Cori,  but  scarcely  passable, 
except  on  foot. 

From  the  Segni  Stat,  the  rly.  con- 
tinues parallel  to  the  Sacco,  passing 
several  medisval  towers,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Garvignano  on  the  rt,  until 
reaching 

9  kil.  Anagni  Stat.,  the  nearest  point 
on  the  rly.  to  Anagni,  4^  m.  distant, 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill.  A  new 
road  leads  up  to  the  town.  A  public 
conveyance  meets  some  of  the  trains, 
doing  the  journey  in  1}  hr. 

At  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which 
Anagni  stands  is  the  Osteria  di  Fontana, 
which  occupies  probably  the  site  of  the 
Compitum  Anagninum,  a  station  or  mu- 
tatio  on  the  Via  Latina.  Near  this  are 
some  modern  waterworks  for  the  supply 
of  the  town.  From  here  the  modern 
road  ascends,  passing  by  the  chapel  of 
Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  to 

Anagni  (8220  Inhab. — Inn:  Albergo 
d*  Italia),  the  ancient  Anagnia,  capital 
of  the  Hemici,  described  by  Cicero  in 
his  defence  of  Milo  as  a  municipium 
omatissimum  ;  and  by  Virgil  as  a  weal  thy 
city  :— 

qnoB,  dives  Anagnia,  paacin. 

j^n.  VII.  684. 

In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  several  popes  and  anti- 
popes,  and  the  seat  of  the  conclave 
which,  after  receiving  the  furious  letter 
of  Frederick  II.  callmg  the  cardinals 
the  sons  of  Belial,  elected  Innocent  IV. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Stephen  VII., 
Innocent  III.,  Gregory  IX.,  Ale;tan4er 
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IV.,  and  Boni&ce  VIII.    The  latter, 
after  his  quarrel  with  the  Coloimas, 
a^nst  whom  he  had  launched  the  mo6t 
violent  anathemas,  was  involved  in  that 
memorable  quarrel  with  Philip  le  Bel 
in  which  the  French  clergy  obtained 
their  pecoliar  privileges.    Philip  was 
little  calcnlated  to  submit  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Church,  and  Guillaume 
de  Nogaret,  who  had  demanded  that 
Boni&ce  should  be  arraigned  for  simony 
and  heresy,  collected  a  band  of  mer- 
cenaries, and  allied  himself  with  the 
forces  of  the  Colonnas.    The  gate  of 
Anagni  was  opened  to  them  by  trea- 
chery;   the  French  and  their  allies 
entered  the  city  Sept.  7,  1303,  crying, 
Vioe  le  rot  de  France,  et  meure  Boniface  I 
At  the  first  alarm  the  pope  had  put 
on  his  robes,  and  was  sitting  in  his 
pontifical  chair  when  the  conspirators 
entered ;  his  age  and  venerable  appear- 
ance awed  the  boldest  of  their  party, 
and  no  one  ventured  to  lay  hand  upon 
his  person.   After  three  days  the  people 
recovered  from  their    first    surprise, 
drove  out  the  French,  and  set  the  Pope 
at  liberty.  Boniface,  hastening  to  Rome, 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Orsinis,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the 
Colonnas,  but  was  soon  after  found 
dead  in  his  bed.      Anagni  has  been 
a  bishop's  see  since  487. 
The  present  cathedral  (of  S.  Maria)  was 
commenced  in  1074  on  the  site  of  an 
older  ch. ;  and  though  it  has  been  greatlv 
altered  in  modem  times,  retains  much 
that  is  interesting.    The  floor  of  the 
choir  is  a  fine  specimen  of  that  class  of 
mosaic  called  Opus  Alexandrinum,  and 
was  executed  in  1226  by  Giov.  Cosi- 
mati,  the  author  of  so  many  similar 
works    at    Rome,   and    by    his    sons 
Giacomo  and  Luca,  the  whole  at  the 
expense  of  Bishop   Alberto  and   the 
Canon  Orlando  Couti,  afterwards  Pope 
Alexander  IV.    There  is  also  here  a 
fine  paschal    candelabrum    in    white 
marble  inlaid  with  mosaics,  bearing 
the  name  of  Vasaletto,  an  otherwise 
unknown  artist.  The  chapel  on  the  rt. 
of  the  high  altar  was  erected  by  a 
nephew  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  con- 
tains the  sepulchral  monument  of  two 
****»hops   of  the    Caetani   family,    in 
>  marble^  inlaid  ifith  i^osaics,  ap^ 


surmounted  by  a  Gothic  canopy — it 
most  probably  was  by  one  of  the 
Cosimatis  also.  Among  tlie  other 
members  of  the  same  great  baronial 
house  is  that  of  a  certain  Peter,  "qui 
nutrivit  D.  Bonifkcium,  Pap.  viii." 
But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
existing  cathedral  is  the  subterranean 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus,  which 
is  covered  with  paintings  of  the  13th 
cent.,  relating  to  the  life  of  the  patroa 
saint.  From  an  inscription  we  leam 
that  his  remains  were  removed  here 
in  1231,  the  chapel  having  been  con- 
stmcted  for  their  reception,  and  the 
frescos  executed  by  order  of  a  cer- 
tain Peter,  whose  monument  we  have 
seen  in  the  Caetani  chapel.  The  style 
of  these  paintings  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  those  at  Rome,  and  to  the 
mosaics  of  the  same  period. 

On  the  outside  of  the  church,  high 
up  near  the  roof,  is  a  sitting  statue  of 
a  Pope  on  a  throne  under  a  Gothic 
canopy,  which  has  in  front  the  Caetani 
shield  in  mosaic.  It  probably  repre- 
sents Boniface  VIII.,  who  was  buried 
in  St.  Petei^s,  and  whose  monument, 
or  what  remains  of  it,  with  his  recum- 
bent statue  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  is  nov 
in  the  subterranean  ch.  of  the  Vatican 
Basilica. 

The  Municipio  or  Toum  Hall  is  a  large 
mediseval  building  on  arches. 

There  are  some  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  among  which  are  massive  walls  of 
travertine  with  thfeir  plialli,  reservoirs 
of  baths,  Roman  inscriptions,  &c. 
&c. 

On  leaving  the  stat.  of  Anagni  the 
rly.  follows  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  as 
far  as 

5  kil.  Sgmrgola^taX..  This  is  about  5 
m.  from  Anagni,  but  the  road  indif- 
ferent The  village  of  Sgurgola  (2834 
Inhab.)  with  a  ruined  mediseval  castle, 
is  about  }  m.  on  rt.,  placed  on  one  of 
the  spurs  of  the  Volscian  range.  It 
must  have  been  in  former  days  a 
place  of  some  importance,  as  com- 
manding the  road  and  the  coarse  of 
the  Sacco. 

On  leaving  Sgurgola  Staf.,  the  rly. 
runs  close  to  the  base  of  the  Volscian 
Mountains  on  rt,  through  4^p  cuttings 
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in  the  limestone  rock  that  here  forms  a 
lo^w  range  across  the  valley  of  the  Sacco, 
separatins  the  volcanic  deposits  of  the 
Koman.  Gampagna  from  the  tertiary 
basin  that  extends  from  the  plain  of 
T'erentino  to  that  of  San  Germane. 
Farther  on  the  town  of  Morolo  (2618 
Inliab.)  ig  seen  on  the  rt.  After  passing 
tlirough  a  deep  ravine,  in  some  places 
barely  wide  enough  to  aJlow  the  passage 
of  the  river  Sacco,  we  enter  the  plain 
below  Ferentino,  the  richest  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Tolero. 

10   kil.   Ferentino  Stat.    The  town 
CI 0,1 74  Inhah.— Inn:  Hdtel des EtraiV' 
gers)  is  2^  m.  distant  on  the  1.,  on  the 
sommit  of  a  hill  1360  ft.  above  the 
sea.    Carriages  in  correspondence  with 
the  rly.  trains.    Ferentino  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Ferentinum,  a  city  of 
the  Yolscians,  which  afterwards  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Hemici.    In 
the  year  1223  a  meeting  was  held  here 
between  Honorius  III.,  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.,  and  Jean  de  Brienne,  titular 
King  of  Jerusalem,  at  which  the  mar- 
riage of  Frederic  with  lolanda,   the 
only  daughter  of  Jean,  was  arranged. 
Considerable  remains  of  its    massive 
Cyclopean  walls,  built  of  the   lime- 
stone of  the  hill,  still  exist,  with  four 
gateways,  in  a  more  regular  style  of 
masonry  than  that  seen  in  many  of  the 
other  Pelasgic  cities.  The  walls  may  be 
traced  completely  round  the  hill ;  some 
of  their  blocks  are  polygonal,  others 
rectangular.    The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit is  yery  fine.    The  bishop's  palace, 
built  upon  ancient  foundations   of   a 
massive  character,  contains  several  in- 
scriptions recording  restorations  made 
by  the  Consuls  LoUius  and  Hirtius. 
The  Cathedral  is  paved  with  ancient 
marbles  and  jnosaics.    In  the  little  ch. 
of  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista  is  a  stone, 
now  used  as  a  baptismal  font,  bearing 
a  dedicatory  inscription  from  the  people 
of  Ferentmum  to  Cornelia  Salonina,  the 
vife  of  the  **  unconquered  "  Gallienus. 
The  Porta  del  Borgo  has  two  inscrip- 
tions, one  in  honour  of  Julia  Augusta, 
the  other   of  Marcus    Aurelius    An- 
toninus.   Near  the  gate  of  S.  Maria 
Magffiore  is  an  inscription    with  pi- 
las^   and  pediment   beirn   in   the 


rock,  recording  the  munificence  of 
Quinctilius  Prisons  to  Ferentmum,  the 
erection  of  a  statue  in  the  Forum  by 
his  grateful  fellow-townsmen,  and  the 
liberal  donations  which  he  had  pro- 
vided for  distribution  on  his  birthday 
among  the  citizens,  the  inhabitants,  the 
married  women  and  the  boys.  These 
gifts  a£ford  a  curious  insight  into  the 
customs  of  Roman  life.  There  are 
crustula  and  mulsum  (buns  and  methe- 
glin)  for  the  grown-up  people,  with  the 
addition  of  sportuhe  (presents  of  money) 
for  the  Decurions,  and  nucum  sparsiones 
(scattering  of  nuts)  for  the  boys.  The 
stone  is  called  by  the  country-people 
La  Fata,  The  view  over  the  Volscian 
Mountains  from  Ferentino  is  very  fine, 
including  the  remarkable  peaks  of 
Monte  Cacumo  and  Monte  Acuto,  with 
the  towns  of  Marolo,  Patrica  (near 
which  is  said  to  be  a  well-preserved 
volcano  crater),  and  Supino  at  their 
base.  There  are  mineral  springs,  fre- 
quented in  summer  for  their  medicinal 
virtues,  and  which  open  from  the 
limestone  rock,  near  Ferentino. 

Quitting  the  stat.  of  Ferentino  the 
rly.  passes  through  rich  fields  of  com 
and  vines.  On  the  1.  the  pointed  peak 
of  Famone,  4  m.  from  Ferentino,  with 
its  village  perched  upon  the  summit^ 
and  the  towns  of  Frosinone  and 
Veroli,  form  fine  objects  in  the  land- 
scape. 

8  kil.  Frosinone  Stat.  Carriages  to 
the  town,  which  is  2  m.  distant,  and 
to  Alatri  and  Veroli.  (10,161  Inhab. 
— Inns :  Locanda  di  Zoretta  e  Teresa, 
near  Post  Office  ;  Loc,  de  Matteis,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  tolerable ;  Loc.  di  Na- 
poll,  half-way  up  the  ascent  to  the 
town,  indifferent.;  This  town  is  also  on 
a  hill  960  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  N. 
base  of  which  runs  the  Cosa,  descending 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Collepardo. 
Frosinone,  the  Fnisino  of  the  Volscians, 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  district.  It  has 
some  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 
The  female  costumes  at  Frosinone  are 
highly  picturesque,  and  are  frequently 
maide  the  subjects  of  study  by  foreign 
artists.  Frusino  was  conquered  by  the 
Roms^ns  A.u,c.  450,  and  is  xnention**'' 
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by  Plautus  in  the  *  Captives,'  and  by 
other  Latin  writers — 

fert  concitus  inde 
Per  juga  celsa  gradnin,  duris  qua  rupibns 

hffiret 
Bellator  Frusino. 

SiL.  Ital.  xn.  530. 

There  is  a  carriage-road  from  Frosi- 
none  to  (4^  hrs.)  Pipemo  and  Sonino, 
in  Rte.  141,  passing  near  Ceccano  and 
through  a  depression  in  the  Volscian 
range,  by  Prossedi,  a  feudal  possession 
of  the  Gabriellis. 


EXCDRSION    TO    ALATRI,    COLLEPARDO, 
YEROLI,  &C. 

The  best  way  of  making  the  excur- 
sion will  be  to  hire  horses  or  a  calessa 
at  Ferentino,  which  is  about  7  m.  from 
Alatri,  or  at  the  Frosinone  Stat  The 
road  to  Alatri  branches  off  on  the  1., 
3  m.  after  leaving  Ferentino, — that 
from  Frosinone  at  the  bottom  of  its  hill ; 
both  joining  at  the  Osteria  della  Ma- 
donnella.  In  coming  from  Naples  to 
Rome,  the  best  starting-point  will  be 
from  Frosinone.  Diligence  daily  in  the 
morniog  to  Alatri  in  2  hrs.  The  ride 
along  the  plain  is  beautiful,  the  scenery 
striking,  and  the  country  highly  culti- 
vated. At  Alatri  there  is  a  small  but 
poor  inn ;  but  travellers  should  en- 
deavour to  procure  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  some  resident  in  the  town. 
In  recent  years  an  apothecary  has  shown 
great  civility  in  procuring  proper 
guides,  and  even  in  affording  accom- 
modation at  his  own  house,  for  which 
a  suitable  remuneration  will  be  ex- 
pected on  leaving. 

^/a^rt (13,681  Inhab. — Inn:  Locanda 
Teresa,  poor)  is  one  of  the  flourishing 
towns  of  the  province.  It  has  been 
the  see  of  a  bishop  since  a.d.  551.  Its 
antiquity  is  proved  by  its  ruins.  It 
is  one  of  the  five  Satumian  cities,  the 
names  of  which  begin  with  the  first 
letter  of  the  alphabet, — Alatri,  Arpino, 
Auagni,  Arce,  and  Atina.  In  the  '  Cap- 
tives '  of  Plautus  it  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Ax«r^<«y,  though  the  al< 
^  usion  is  by  no  pieans  complimentary ; 


for  Ergasilus,  the  parasite  and  epicure, 
in  announcing  to  Hegio,  the  father  of 
the  captives,  the  siSety  of  his  son, 
swears  m  succession  by  Cora,  Prseneste, 
Signia,  Phrysinone,  and  Alatrium ;  and 
when  asked  by  his  host  why  he  swears 
by  foreign  cities,  he  replies  that  he  docs 
so  because  they  are  just  as  disagreeable 
as  the  dinner  he  had  threatened  to  give 
him.    This  remark  in  the  presence  of  a 
Roman  audience  shows  that  the  drama- 
tist was  sure  that  it  would  gratify  the 
Srejudice  of  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
ressed.    There  may  also  have  been  a 
political  meaning,  as  all  these  cities  took 
the  part  of  Hannibal  against  Rome.  The 
citadel  of  Alatri  is  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  Pelasgic  construction  to  be 
found  in  Italy. .  It  stands  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built ; 
another  wall  of  a  similar  construction 
may  be  traced  round  the  hill  below  the 
present  town,  which  still  preserves  the 
ancient  gates,  which  are  very  remark- 
able from  their  antiposts.  The  Acropolis 
is  built  of  polygonsd  blocks  of  stupend- 
ous size,  put  together  without  cement. 
The  gateway  is  perfectly  preserved ;  its 
roof  is  formed  by  3  enormous  stones, 
resting  on  the  side  walls,  which  still 
show  the  channels  for  the  door.    The 
wall  seen  from  outside  this  gateway  is 
magnificent ;  and  the  lofty  bastion,  ex- 
tending into  the  neighbouring  garden, 
is  at  least  50  ft.  high,  and  composed  of 
only  15  courses.     The  walls  of  Alatri 
convey  a  better  idea  of  these  extra- 
ordinary fortifications  than  any  other 
polygonal  remains  in  Italy.    One  of 
the  gateways  is  formed  by  a  liiltel  of  a 
single  block  of  stone,  about  10  ft.  long 
and  5  high  and  deep.    On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fortress,  in  the  Bishop's 
^den,  is  a  passage,  the  roof  of  which 
IS  of  long  flat  stones,  decreasing  in  size 
upwards,  as  the  roofs  of  many  cham- 
bers in  the  Etruscan  tombs.     It  was 
either  a  sewer  or  a  postern.     Above 
the  entrance  to  it  is  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  mystic  sign  of  the  phallus. 
Another  bas-relief  is  close  to  the  Porta 
San  Pietro,  the  principal  gate  of  the 
modem  town.    In  the  walls  near  the 
Porta    di  San  Francesco  is   a  sewer 
about  3  ft.  high,  constructed  in  the 
foru)  of  £^  truncated  cone^  about  §  ft. 
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wide  above  and  1  ft.  at  the  base.  Some 
remarkable  remains  of  an  aqueduct, 
carrying  water  from  a  distance  of 
nearly  13  m.  to  Alatri,  have  been 
discovered  near  the  town,  in  the  form 
of  a  gigantic  inverted  syphon,  in  tubes 
of  terracotta  about  15  mches  in  dia- 
meter, thus  furnishing  a  supply  to  the 
most  elevated  point  of  the  citadel.  One 
of  the  branches  of  this  syphon  is 'up- 
wards of  120  yards  long.  A  modem 
aqueduct,  at  the  expense  of  Pius  IX., 
has  been  constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  learned  Father  Secchi,  to 
supply  the  town  with  water. 

Alatri  may  be  made  the  centre  of 
numerous  excursions  by  the  artistic 
traveller.  One  to  the  village  of  Fu- 
mone,  about  4  m.  W.,  will  well  repay 
the  fatigue  in  climbing  up  the  peak  on 
which  it  stands,  the  view  being  most 
extensive,  embracing,  it  is  said,  as 
many  as  40  towns  and  villages. 

There  is  a  good  carriage-road 
from  Alatri  to  Subiaco,  passing  by 
Vico  and  Guarcino,  a  very  primitive 
place. 

Amongst  the  objects  of  interest  in 
the  town  of  Alatri  is  a  curious 
Latin  dedicatory  inscription,  now  in 
one  of  the  passages  of  the  Palazzo 
Communale,  to  a  certain  Lucius  Beti- 
lienus  Varus,  who,  whilst  he  was 
censor  of  the  town,  executed  numerous 
public  works  for  its  benefit,  amongst 
others  the  remarkable  aqueduct 
above  referred  to:  from  the  veiy 
primitive  style  and  spelling,  epigra- 
phists  refer  it  to  about  140  years 
before  our  era,  so  that  it  cannot  be  less 
than  2000  years  old. 

At  about  an  hour's  ride  from  Alatri 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  caverns 
ill  Italy,  called  the  Grotta  di  Collepardo, 
The  women  of  Collepardo  (1217  Inhab.) 
are  the  rivals  of  those  of  Alatri  in  beauty. 
The  bridle-road  is  rough,  but  the 
worst  part  of  it  may  be  avoided  by  going 
round  through  Vico,  which,  although 
longer,  is  more  agreeable.  The  entrance 
to  the  grotto  is  in  a  deep  valley, 
through  which  flows  the  Capo  Fiume, 
one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Cosa,  a  tributary  of  the  Sacco.  The 
descent  is  steep,  and  will  occupy 
half  an  hour.     The  cavern  is  one  of 


the  largest  in  Italy ;  It  consist  of  two 
principaJ  chambers,  from  which  smaller 
ones  branch  off.  The  length  from  the 
entrance  to  the  farthest  extremity  is 
812  yards;  it  is  entirely  excavated  in 
the  secondary  limestone  rocks.  The 
roof  and  sides  are  covered  with  magni- 
ficent stalactites  in  every  variety  of 
form ;  but  the  effect  is  injured  by  the 
smoke  of  the  hemp  torches  which  the 
guides  use  to  light  it  up.  To  see  the 
cavern  to  advantage,  the  tourist  would 
do  well  to  provide  himself  with  some 
magnesium  wire. 

A  mile  from  Collepardo  is  a  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  the  Fozza  di  Antulh, 
the  most  curious  object  in  the  district, 
and  much  more  easy  of  access  than  the 
^otto.  It  is  an  enormous  pit  sunk 
m  the  limestone,  about  450  yards  in 
circumference,  and  not  less  than  200 
ft.  deep.  Its  nearly  vertical  sides 
are  incrusted  with  stalactites,  and 
in  many  places  clothed  with  ivy  and 
other  creepers.  The  bottom  is  filled 
with  shrubs  and  trees  of  considerable 
size,  forming  a  perfect  jungle,  in  which 
nestle  a  colony  of  wild  pigeons  and 
numerous  other  birds.  The  peasants 
of  the  vicinity  sometimes  descend  by 
means  of  cordis,  to  convey  their  goats 
to  fatten  in  the  summer  season.  It  has 
been  formed  probably  by  a  sudden 
sinking  of  the  calcareous  beds  at  the 
surface,  which  covered  an  extensive 
subterranean  cavern. 

3  m.  higher  up  the  valley  of  Collepar- 
do is  the  large  Carthusian  Monastery 
or  Certosa  di  Trisultif  founded  in 
1208  by  Innocent  III.,  and  finely  situ- 
ated among  woods,  backed  by  the 
mountain  crests  of  the  Cima  Botonaria, 
The  ch.  contains  some  paintings  by 
Cav.  d'Arpino,  and  by  a  modem  Neapo- 
litan artist,  Salci, 

A  good  carriage-ruad  leads  in  l^  hr. 
from  Alatri  to  Veroli,  and  from  there  to 
Casamari,  and  to  Porino  from  which 
there  is  a  bridle-path  only  to  Castel- 
luccio  and  Isola. 

FeroK  (11,036  Inhab.)  the  ancient 
VendcB,  is  a  well-to-do  episcopal  town 
upon    an    elevation,    and    command- 
ing a  magnificent  view:  it  has  some 
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remains  of  polygonal  walls*  The  road 
from  Veroli  to  Casamari  is  good 
and  picturesque,  and  to  be  performed 
in  f  of  an  hour. 

Cktsamari  is  celebrated  for  its  Cister- 
cian Monastery,  to  which  is  attached 
a  very  interesting  Gothic  church, 
erected  in  1217,  under  the  Suabian 
dynasty,  and  remarkable  for  its  pointed 
architecture,  evidently  of  German 
origin.  The  fet^ade  has  a  wheel- 
window  between  2  lancet-shaped  ones, 
like  those  in  the  aisles,  into  each 
of  which  opened  2  pointed  doors,  now 
closed,  the  central  one  being  rounded 
or  Norman.  It  was  consecrated  in 
1217  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  It  con- 
sists of  nave,  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  6  pointed  arches,  of  short 
transepts,  and  a  choir,  in  which  stands 
the  modem  high  altar  with  its  taber- 
nacle, erected  in  the  reign  of  Clement- 
XI.  Out  of  the  cloisters  opens  a  very 
elegant  chapterhouse,  in  the  purest 
Gothic  style,  supported  by  grouped 
small  columns,  forming  4  pilasters, 
with  a  handsome  eroined  roof,  and 
4  windows,  each  having  a  central 
mullion.  The  adjoining  convent  is 
now  tenanted  by  38  Cistercian  monks, 
having  a  mitred  abbot  at  their  head,  of 
the  same  rule  as  those  of  Santa  Croce 
in  Gerusalemme,  at  Rome.  About 
1  m.  from  the  convent  is  Forino, 
where  the  carriage-road  ends,  and 
about  which  are  some  extensive  Ro- 
man or  Greek  ruins  or  substructions, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  form 
part  of  the  villa  of  Caius  Marius,  from 
which  Casamari  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name;  the  site  of  the  Cirrhseton 
of  Plutarch,  which,  from  inscriptions, 
appears  to  have  been  near  here.  Castel- 
luccio  is  4  m.  from  Porino  by  a  bridle- 
path, and  Isola  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
farther  on.  Isola  is  a  very  pictur- 
esque and  thriving  plade,  having  42 
manufactories  of  woollen  cloths  and 
paper.  Here  carriages  can  be  easily 
obtained  for  Sora,  i  an  hour  farther  on. 


Leaving  the  Frosinone  Stat.,  the  rly. 
continues    along    the    plain   through 
"vards  to 


6  kil.  Ceccano  Stat.,  close  to  the 
lage  on  rt,  and  the  Sacoo.   The  yi 
(6999   Inhab.),  on  the  opposite 
of    the    river,  and  on  the   declivil 
of  a  limestone  hill,  commanding 
narrow  defile,  is  reached  by  a  handsoi 
stone  bridge  of  9   arches;  the   lar( 
palace,  close  to  the  river,  belongs 
Sigr.  Berardi,  a  rich  proprietor  of 
loodity.    The  Antonelli  family  h] 
also  a  house  here. 

This  will  be  the  nearest  point  to  thij 
once  brigand  villages  of  Sonino, 
Lorenzo,    Vallecorsa,    Prossedi, 
Sezze,  Pipemo,  and    Terracina,    an^ 
the  principal    sites  on   the   Volsci 
mountains.    On  leaving  Ceccano   t 
rly.  crosses  for  5  m.  a  country  plant 
in  vines  to 

9  kil.  Pofi  and  Castro  Stat.     Th 
village  of  Pofi  (3031  Inhab.)»  as  well 
that  of  Aroara,  are  seen  on  hills  to  th4 
1. :  the  eminence  on  which  Pofi  stands  i 
volcanic,  offering  many  of  the 
ters  of  a  crater.    Beyond  Pofi  stat.,  b 
on  the  opposite   side  of  the   river, 
valley  opens  leading  to  Vallecorsa,  " 
Lorenzo,  Pastena,  &c.,  favourite  p. 
of  resort  for  brigands.    The  village  o: 
the    summit  of  the  hill  on  rt,  over< 
looking  this  valley,  is  Castro  (3614  In< 
hab.).  The  line  of  rly.  here  runs  througf 
oak  forests  and  cuttings  in  the 
Pleiocene  marls. 

10  kil.  Ceprano  Stat,  formerly  th< 
last  in  the  Papal  States.    There  is 
very    fair   caf^  and    excellent  bi 
(the  only  place  on  the  way.  where 
good  dinner  can  be  obtained,  the  traing' 
halt  for  a  few  min.)  at  the  stat.,  front 
which  the  town  of  Ceprano  is  about  l.j 
m.  distant. 

Ceprano  (4538  Inhab.— Inn :  Locandm 
Nuova)  is  situated  on  the  rt.  bank  of  ther.i 
Liris,  which  about  a  mile  lower  down 
becomes,  after  its  junction  with  tha. 
Tolero,  the  Garigliano :  and  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  erected  by  Pius  VI.,  on 
foundations  of  Roman  times.  On  it  is  a 
modem  copy  of  an  inscription  recording 
its  restoration  by  Antoninus  Pius.  la 
the  middle  ages  Ceprano  was  for  a  lime 
the  residence  of  PopePascal  II.  during 
his  contests  with  the  Emperor  Henry 
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[y.;  in  1 144  it  Was  the  scene  of  the  in- 

irview  between  Pope  Lucius  II.  and 
ig   Roger  of  Sicily;  and  in   1272 

fregory  X.  was  met  here  by  the 
^ardmals,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
ind  to  assume  the  Papacy.    When 

/harles  of  Anjou  invaded  the  king- 
loin  of  Naples  in  1266,  the  Count 
»f  Caserta,  Manfred's  brother-in-law, 

ho  yraa  left  at  Ceprano  to  defend  the 
>assage  of  the  Garieliano,  retired  at  the 
iipproach  of  Charles,  and  the  strong 
tbrtress    of    Rocca   d'Arce   was    also 

*eacIierously  or  cowardly  surrendered. 

!'hese  events  are  immortalised  by 
Lte  in  the  Inferno : 

E  I'  altra,  il  coi  ossame  anoor  s'  accoglie 

A  Ceperan,  Ik  dove  fu  bngiardo 
Ciascun  Pogliese. 

Jvf.  xxvnr.  15. 

The   view  along  the  plain  of  the 
rarigliano  from  the  rly.  stat.,  extend- 
ig  to  Monte  Casino,  on  one  side,  and 
ip  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  embracing 
^he  picturesquely  situated  town  of  Roc- 
d' Arce,  with  the  distant  snow-capped 
iaks    of  the  Abruzzi  Apennines,  is 
rery   fine.      The  towns  of   Monte  S, 
fiooonm.  Banco,  Veroli,  and  the  Citadel 
>f  Alatri  come  finely  into  view  from 
lere — perched  on  spurs  of  the  Apen- 
nines of   the    Hemici.    On    the  hill 
opposite  the  station  is  the  hamlet  of 
^alvaterra,  on  the  site  of  Fabrateria 
^etus ;  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Liris, 
learly  opposite  Ceprano,  on  the  range 
^f  heights  extending  along  the  river  to 
tsoletta,  at  a  place  called  Opt,  or  Opio 
[ab  Oppido),  are  some  remains  which 
Wve  been  identified  with  the  Volscian 
^ty  of  FregeUcB,  colonized  by  the  Ro- 
B.C.  328.    Hannibal  laid  waste 
territory  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
ibitants  having  destroyed  the  bridges 
>ver  the  Liris  to  impede  his  passage, 
"^wing  to  a  revolt  against  Rome  it  was 
^far  ruined  by  the  praetor  L.  Opimiu§, 
wC.  125,  that  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it 
ras  a  mere  village. 

i  Travellers  who  wish  to  enjoy  beau- 
"ol  scenery,  and  to  examine  the  rer- 
uns of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
^ties  of  the  Volsci,  are  recommended 
to  make  an  excursion  from  Ceprano 
Isola  and  Arpino.    (See  Rte.  144.) 


They  must  go  by  rly.  to  the  Isoletta  or 
Roccasecca  stat.,  and  thence  by  car^ 
riage  along  an  excellent  road  the  whole 
way.  The  excursion  will  take  about  8 
hrs, ;  so  that  by  leaving  Ceprano  at 
an  early  hour  the  traveller  can  visit 
the  falls  of  the  Liris  at  Isola,  the  site 
of  Cicero's  villa  at  Arpino,  and  return 
through  the  latter  to  St.  Germane, 
where  there  is  better  accommodation 
than  at  Ceprano;  or  he  can  even  reach 
Naples. 

A  few  hundred  yds.  bevond  the  Cep- 
rano Stat,  the  rly.  reaches  the  Liris 
which  it  crosses  on  an  iron  bridge, 
leavinpf  the  height  of  Opi  on  the  1. 
The  nver  runs  here  through  a  deep 
ravine  in  the  tertiary  marls.  Soon 
after  we  reach  the 

2  kil.  Isoletta  Stat  About  3  m. 
distant  on  the  rt.  is  the  village  of  iS^. 
Giovanni  Incarico  :  and  2  m.  farther 
south  Pico  Famese,  remarkable  for  the 
conical  mountain  upon  which  it  stands. 
Close  by  are  some  ruins  supposed  to  be 
those  01  Fabrateria  Nova,  a  station  on  the 
Via  Latina,  and  a  Volscian  city,  where 
Cicero  tells  us  that  Antony  and  his 
friends  concocted  plots  against  him, 
and  which  Juvenal  mentions  as  a  quiet 
and  cheap  country  town,  like  Sora  and 
Frusino.  A  good  carriage-road  ex- 
tends from  Isoletta  to  Itri  and  Gaeta, 
passing  below  Pico  and  by  Campo  di 
Mele, 

8  kil.  jRocca  Secca  Stat.,  in  the  plain, 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Melpis.  A 
mail  diligence  leaves  here  daily  for 
Sora,  and  tnoe  versd,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  early  morning  trains  from  Naples 
and  Rome,  passing  below  Arce,  from 
which  it  follows  the  1.  bank  of  the  Liris 
through  Isola.  This  conveyance  is  in 
correspondence  with  another  by  the 
valley  of  the  Roveto,  to  the  Lake  of 
Fucino,  Avezzano,  (reached  in  10  hrs.) 
Tagliacozzo,  &c.  (see  Rte.  144). 

The  rly.  from  here  to  San  German© 
passes  through  cuttings  in  the  Pleio- 
cene  marls,  gradually  approaching  the 
high  range  of  Monte  Caira  on  the  1. 
through  vineyards  interspersed  with 
elms  and  oaks,  along  a  magnificent 
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plain  bounded  on  each  side  by  moun- 
tains. 

On  the  hills  on  the  1.  are  the  towns  of 
Bocca  Seoca  (5476  Inhab.),  crowned  by 
a  very  picturesque  castle  in  ruins,  the 
birthplace  of  St.  Thomas  Aqoinas, 
and  CaprUe.  The  plain  below  Rocca 
Secca  was  the  scene  of  the  victory  of 
Louis  of  Anjou  and  his  Florentine 
allies  over  Ladislaus  King  of  Naples. 
The  young  Louis  crossed  the  frontier 
with  an  army  of  12,000  men,  on  the 
19th  May,  1411.  The  forces  of  Ladis- 
laus were  drawn  up  at  Rocca  Secca. 
awaiting  the  attack.  Louis  led  his 
troops  m  person,  and  such  was  their 
impetuosity  that  the  army  of  Ladislaus 
was  totally  overthrown,  and  nearly  all 
the  barons  were  taken  prisoners.  Ladis- 
laus fled,  first  to  Rocca  Secca,  and 
from  there  to  San  Germano.  At  either 
place  he  might  easily  have  been  made 
prisoner,  if  the  conqueror  had  been  less 
anxious  for  pillage ;  but  the  soldiers 
were  so  desirous  to  obtain  money  that 
they  sold  even  their  arms  to  the  hi&^hest 
bidder.  Ladislaus,  on  hearing  of  this 
result,  observed:  "The  day  after  my 
defeat,  my  kingdom  and  my  person 
were  equally  in  the  power  of  my  ene- 
mies; the  next  day  my  person  was 
safe,  but  they  were  still,  if  they  chose, 
masters  of  my  kingdom ;  the  third  day 
all  the  fruits  of  their  victory  were  lost. ' 
Ladislaus  sent  money  to  the  invaders 
from  San  Germano.  His  troops  occu- 
pied the  defiles  of  the  road  to  Naples, 
and  Louis  retired  to  allow  Ladislaus,  in 
spite  of  his  defeat,  to  become  master  of 
the  Papal  States.  Farther  on,  Palaz- 
zuolo  and  Fiedimonte,  picturesquely 
placed  at  the  base  of  the  hills  on  1.,  are 
passed ;  and  as  we  advance  the  most 
prominent  object  in  the  landscape  is 
Monte  Casino,  crowned  by  its  cele- 
brated monastery. 

5  kil.  Aquino  Stat. 

1  m.  on  the  rt.  of  the  railway,  but 
not  seen  from  it,  is  the  town  of  Aquino 
(2115  Inhab.),  the  ancient  Aquinum, 
the  birtiiplace  of  Juvenal,  and  of  the 
Emperor  Pescennius  Niger,  a  muni- 
cipal town  of  considerable  importance, 
called  by  Cicero  freqiwus  municipimn, 
Juvenal  mentions  it : 


Ergo  vale  nostri  memor;  et  quoties  te 
Roma  too  refici  properaQtem  reddet  Aquino ;       i 
Me  qnoque  ad  Helvinam  Cererem,  vesOamqne 

Diuiam 
Gonvelle,  a  Cumis.  SuL  m.  318. 

The  plain  on   the   N.    of   Aquino 
abounds  in  ruins,  the  most   remark* 
able  of  which  are  a-  deserted  church  of 
the  early  times  of  Christianity,  built 
upon  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Hercules, 
and  now  known  as  the  Vescovado.  In  th« 
walls  are  many  fragments  of  Latin  in- 
scriptions.  The  front  is  approached  b; 
the  steps  of  the  ancient  temple,  com- 
posed of  white  marble,  and    still  re- 
taining the  bases  of  its  columns,  which 
formed  a  portico  60  ft.   long.      The 
doorways  of  the  ch.  are  ornamented 
with  fragments  of  ancient  cornices  of 
great  beauty,  richly  carved  with  acan- 
thus-leaves.     The    interior    exlnbits 
many  peculiarities.  The  nave  is  divided 
from  the  south  aisle  by  four  round 
arches,  and  from  the  north  by  six.    In 
the  walls  of  the  nave  are  six  small 
round-headed  clerestory  windows.    Six 
round   windows   occur  in   the    south 
aisle,  and  a  lancet  one  over  the  altar. 
The    roof  has   disappeared,    and  the 
ground  inside  the  ch.,  which  has  been 
used  as  a  cemetery  in  recent  times,  is 
overgrown   with  bushes  and  encum- 
bered with  ruins.     Among  these  are 
two  stone  sarcophagi,  without  covers. 
In  the  wall  near  the  door  is  a  bas- 
relief,   with   a    sitting  figure    in  the 
middle,  numerously  attended.    AH  the 
costumes  are  Roman.     Close  to  the 
ch.  is  a  Triumphal  Arch,  with  Co- 
rinthian columns,  through  which  there 
is  now  a  watercourse,  called  the  Hi- 
viera  della  Madonna  del  Fianto.     Be- 
yond   this,  a   narrow  -  lane   leads   to 
the   other   ruins,    passing    over    one 
of  the  few  remaining  portions  of  the 
Via  Latina;  the  pavement  is  almost 
perfect.    The  ancient  gateway  of  the 
city,    called    Porta    S.    Lorenzo,    is 
square,  and  beautifully  built  of  mas- 
sive blocks.    The  roof  is  vaulted,  and 
springs   from   the    four   angles ;   the 
projectinff  stones  to  receive  the  upper 
hinges  of  the  double  doors  are  still 
perfect.    In  a  line  beyond  this  gate- 
way are  some  fragments  of  the  city 
walls,  built  of  large  blocks  without 
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cement,  the  ruins  of  a  Temple  of 
Diana,  of  a  Theatre,  and,  further  on, 
of  a  Temple  of  Ceres  Helvina,  now 
called  S.  Pietro,  both  mentioned  bj 
Juvenal.  The  Temple  of  Diana,  now 
the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena, 
is  very  massive.  Numerous  frag- 
ments of  Doric  columns,  triglyphs, 
and  portions  of  the  frieze  attest  its 
ancient  maeniiicence.  The  columns 
appear  to  have  been  about  4  ft.  in 
diameter.  Numerous  inscriptions  are 
seen  in  the  walls  of  the  city,  many  of 
which  appear  to  be  sepulchral. 

About  3  m.  S.  of  Aquino  is  Ponte- 
corvo    (10,759  Inhab.)     It  is  situated 
on   the  Liris,  and,  united  to  Aquino 
and   Sora,  forms  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
It   was  founded  in   the  9th  cent,  by 
Kodoaldo  d' Aquino,  one  of  its  early 
counts.     It  feu  under  the  Normans  in 
the  11th  cent.,  and  in  the   12th  was 
sold  by  Robert  Count  of  Cajazzo  to  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Casino.    In  1389 
Boniface  IX.  took  it  from  the  monks 
and  gave  it  to  the  Tomacelli  family,  who 
held  it  till  1406,  when  it  was  restored 
to  the  monastery  by  Innocent  VII.    In 
1469,  the  army  of  Pius  II.  captured  it 
on  their  march  into  Naples  in  support 
of  John  Duke  of  Anjou.    It  was  seized 
in  1758  by  Charles  III.    Napoleon  be- 
stowed it  upon  Bemadotte,  with  the 
title  of  Prince.      It  was   restored   to 
the  Church,  with  Benevento,  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.     It  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  Italian  province  of  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro.   In  the  11th  and  12th 
cents.  Pontecorvo  was  the   residence 
of  several  Greek  emigrants  from  Cala- 
bria, who  settled  here  and  at  Aquino, 
founded   monasteries,  and   introduced 
in  the  Church  cerembnies,  it  is  said,  the 
Greek  ritual.   It  has  a  mediseval  castle, 
a  cathedral,  a  good  bridge,  and  a  small 
hospital.    Some  ruins  in  its  neighbour- 
hood have  been  supposed  to  be  those 
of  Interamna  Lirinas ;  but  that  ancient 
city  of  the  Volscians  is,  upon  better 
authority,  placed  at  Terame,  6  m.  farther 
E.,  near  Pignataro,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Rapido  from  S.  Germano  and  the 
Liris. 

A  cross  road  from  Pontecorvo  and 
Pico  to  San  Germano  joins  the  carriage- 
line  below  the  town  of  Piedimonte ;  a 
['S'.  Italy.'] 


bridle-road  leads  across  the  hills  from 
the  latter  to  Atina, 

San  Germano  is  not  seen  until  the 
road  turns  round  the  base  of  Monte 
Casino,  when  the  ruins  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, situated  close  to  the  road^  open 
upon  the  view. 

10  kil.  San  Germano  or  Casino  Stat., 
on  the  Si  and  close  to  the  town  (12,639 
Inhab. —  Inns:  Albergo  di  Pompeii,  the 
best,  well  spoken  of;  Villa  Rapido^ 
tolerable),  occupying  a  part  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Casvnum^  and  built 
at  the  base  of  a  rugged  bare  lime- 
stone hill,  on  which  stands  the  feudal 
castle,  with  its  picturesque  towers, 
which  was  carried  by  storm  by  the 
army  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  plain 
in  front  of  the  town  is  watered  by  the 
stream  of  the  Rapido,  the  ancient 
Vinius, 

Casinum  was  colonised  by  the  Romans 
B.C.  312,  and  is  often  mentioned  during 
the  2nd  Punic  War.  Hannibal  on  one 
occasion  ravaged  its  temtory,  but  did 
not  attempt  to  reduce  the  town.  Its 
most  remarkable  ruins  are  passed  on  the 
1.  in  entering  the  modem  town  from 
the  Roman  side.  The  path  leading  to 
them  from  the  inn,  passing  above  the 
present  high  road,  was  one  of  the  an- 
cient streets.  In  many  places  the 
pavement  is  preserved,  and  exhibits 
marks  of  chariot  wheels.  The  first 
object  that  occurs  is  a  building  sup. 
posed  to  be  a  Torrib,  which  stood 
on  the  Via  Latina,  now  converted 
into  a  ch.  called  the  Chiesa  del  Croci- 
fisso.  It  stands  on  the  1.  of  the  path, 
above  the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre. 
It  is  a  small  square  building,  with 
four  recesses  or  niches.  The  roof  is 
arched  as  a  cupola,  and,  like  the  walls, 
is  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of 
travertine.  The  entrance  door  has 
been  much  altered  to  suit  it  to  the 
existing  ch. 

Above  this  are  the  remains  of  the 
Theatre,  built  of  reticulated  masonry. 
It  is  entirely  ruined ;  but  one  chamber, 
apparently  connected  with  the  stage, 
still  exhibits  the  ancient  highly  polished 
white  stucco.  The  Amphitheatre,  below 
the  tomb,  is  still  an  imposing  ruin. 
Its  walls  were  coated  with  reticulated 
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masoDTY.  Five  entrances  are  now 
traceable;  three  of  these  front  the  road ; 
on  the  other  side  the  bnilding  seems  to 
rest  against  the  mountain.  The  seats 
of  the  mterior  have  disappeared,  and  the 
arena  has  been  converted  into  a  field. 
It  was  built  at  the  expense  of  Umidia 
Quadratilla,  a  lady  of  Gasinum, 
mentioned  in  Pliny's  letters.  The  in- 
scription recording  this  fact  is  pre- 
served in  the  museum  of  Monte 
Casino.  Nearly  opposite,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bapido,  at  a  spot  called  Monti- 
celli,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Villa  of 
M,  Terentius  Varro,  of  which  he  has 
left  a  detailed  description.  M.  An- 
tony made  it  afterwards  the  scene 
of  his  orgies,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero, 
who  adds :  Studiorum  enim  suorum  M, 
Varro  voluit  esse  illud,  non  libidinum, 
dif}ersonum,  Qmb  in  ilia  villa  ante  dice' 
bantur  f  qucB  cogitabantur  f  quce  litem 
mandabaniw9  Jura  pqpuli  Eomani,  mo- 
numenta  majorumf  omnis  scgnenticB  ratw, 
omnisque  doctrina, — PhU,  ii.  40. 

Some  of  the  modem  churches  are 
built  with  materials  from  ancient  build- 
ings. One  of  them  {8,  Maria  delF 
cinque  torrx)  contains  12  marble  Co- 
rinthian columns,  and  some  paintings 
by  Luca  Giordano  (1677) ;  and  outside 
the  door  of  another  is  a  colossal  vase, 
a  votive  offering  of  T.  Pomponius  to 
Hercules,  as  recorded  in  an  inscription 
now  almost  illegible. 

San  Germane  was  a  place  of  im- 
portance in  the  middle  a^es.  The 
Emperor  Otho  IV.  took  it  on  his 
invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
in  1210.  The  legates  of  Honorius  III. 
received  here  the  oath  of  Frederick  II. 
o  undertake  a  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land ;  ^d  his  successor,'  Gregory  IX., 
concluded  in  it  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  same  emperor.  The  town  is  as 
well  known  for  its  foggy  climate,  owing 
to  the  abundant  springs  around,  as 
Casinum  was  in  former  days. 

Nebnlosi  mra  Gaidni. 

SiL.  Ital.  iv.  227. 

The  MONASTBBY  OF  MONTE  CaSINO 

is  situated  on  the  lofty  hill  above  the 
town,  and  is  2^  m.  from  it.  The  road 
~  ading  tio  iti  only  to  be  travelled  on 


horseback  or  on  a  litter,  commences  at 
the  west  extremity  of  the  town ;  horses 
and  donkeys  (1^  fr.)  for  the  ascent, 
which  will  take  an  hour,  will  always 
be  found  at  the  rly.  station.  Travellen 
may  visit  it  a]\d  return  to  San  Ger 
mano  in  4  hours.  Between  12  and  3'dO 
the  monastery  is  closed.  The  male  trsr 
veller  may  sleep  in  the  building  gratis, 
bat  will  naturally  leave  an  offering  equi- 
valent to  the  cost.  Ladies  may  aUo  be 
accommodated  in  a  neighbouring  house; 
but  the  number  of  rooms  is  limited.  It 
is  without  exception  the  grandest  ami 
most  celebrated  monastic  establishment 
in  the  world.  Its  undoubted  antiqoitTi 
its  interest  as  the  residence  of  St.  Bene- 
dict and  the  cradle  of  monachism,  its 
literary  treasures,  the  learning  an^ 
accomplishments  of  the  brethren,  all 
combine  to  place  it  above  the  riyalry 
of  every  similar  institution.  It  ▼« 
founded  by  St.  Benedict  in  529,  on 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  a  fk^ 
commemorated  by  Dante : 

Quel  monte,  a  cai  Cassino  %  nella  oosta. 
Fa  frequentato  gili  in  an  la  dma 
Dalle  gente  ingamiata  e  mal  disposta. 

£  quel  son  io  che  su  vi  portal  prima 
Lo  nome  di  Golui,  die  in  terra  addusse 
La  veritit  che  tanto  ci  sublima  : 

E  tanta  grazia  sopra  me  rilusse 
Che  io  ritrassi  le  ville  droonstanti 
Pair  empio  cultOk  che  il  mondo  sedusse. 

i'or.  xxn. 

The  Monastery  is  a  massive  pil<) 
more  like  a  palace  than  a  convent,  but 
without  much  architectural  pretensioQi 
although  its  great  extent  and  geoenil 
simplicity  make  it  an  imposing  edifice- 
It  is  entered  by  a  low  rocky  passage,  said 
to  have  been  the  cell  of  the  founder- 
The  2  courts  to  which  this  leads  com- 
municate with  each  .other  by  opej 
arcades.  The  centre  one  is  suppli^ 
with  a  cistern  of  delicious  water,  wa 
is  ornamented  with  statues  of  St 
Benedict  and  his  sister  St.  ScoIasti(^' 
the  canopy  over  it  rests  on  exquisi^^ 
columns;  the  whole  a  fine  specim^i' 
of  the  best  Italian  style.  A  handsome 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  upp^ 
quadrangle,  in  which  the  ch.  is  built- 
in  a  cloister  which  runs  round  it» 
supported  by  eranite  columns  fwj 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  are  pla<*fl 
marble  statues  of  the  principal  bene* 
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fsEUitors  of  the   ch.     Over   the   door 
a  Latiii  inscription  records  the  founda- 
tion    of    the    abbey,    and    its    sub- 
sequent  vicissitudes  up  to   the  year 
1649.      The  ch.  erected  by  St.  Bene- 
dict -was  destroyed  towards  the  end  of 
the  6th  centy.  by  the  Longobards,  re- 
built in  the  8th  by  the  Abbot  Petro- 
naces,  burnt  by  the  Saracens  in  883, 
repaired  hj^  the  Abbot  Johannes,  and 
again  rebuilt  by  the  Abbot  Desiderius, 
afterwards  Pope  Victor  III.,  in  1065. 
It   was  consecrated  in  748  by  Pope 
Zacharias,    and    again    in    1071    by 
Alexander    II.      It  was    totally    de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  1349,  and 
restored  in  1365  by  Urban  V.     In  1649 
it  fell  down  in  consequence  of  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  workmen  during  some 
repairs.     Towards  the  close  of  the  17th 
cent,  it  was  once  more  rebuilt  with 
greater   magnificence,  in    its    present 
form.     It  was  completed  in  1727,  and 
on  the  19th  May  m  that  year  it  was 
consecrated  by  Benedict  XlII.     The 
bronze  gates  were  cast  at  Constanti- 
nople,  and   presented    to    the  Abbot 
Desiderius  by  a  member  of  the  family 
of  Pantaleone  of  Amalfi.    The  centre 
door    is    divided   into   compartments, 
which  contain,  in  inlaid  silver  letters, 
a  catalogue  of  all  the  tenures,  fiefs,  and 
other  possessions  of  the  abbey  in  1066, 
the  year  in  which  the  gates  were  pre- 
sented.    Of  the  preceding  edifice  there 
is  a  choice  bit,  and  some  small  arches 
and  columns  in  an  obscure  little  court 
near  the  entrance  to  the  arches.  There 
are  two  granite  lions,  which  guard  the 
outer  entrance  to  the  cloisters.    The 
sculptures  of   St.    Benedict    and    St. 
Sebastian,  with  the   Virgin  between 
them,  are  of  the  15th  cent.    Of  the 
pavement  called  Opus  Alexandrinum 
there  are  specimens  in  both   courts, 
and  in    the  inner  one  a  remarkable 
fluted  torso  column,  upon  which  it  is 
said  stood  a  statue  of  Apollo.    On  each 
side  of  San  Gallo's  court  are  3  planted 
yards  or  gardens,  in  which  are  severed 
objects  of   antiquity,    porpyhry    and 
granite  columns,  &c. 

The  interior  of  the  Church  far  sur- 
passes m  elegance  and  in  costliness  of 
oecoration  every  other  in  Italy,  scarcely 
^passed  by  St*  Peter's  itself*    The 


floors  of  Florentine  mosaic,  the  profu- 
sion of  rich  marbles,  and  the  paintings, 
give  it  an  unapproachable  superiority. 
On  each  side  of  the  high  altar  there 
is  a  handsome  mausoleum ;  one  is  the 
work  of  Ihmcesco  Scmgallo,  erected  at 
the  expense  of  Clement  VII.  to  the 
memory  of  his  nephew  Pietro  de* 
Medici,  drowned  in  the  Garigliano 
(p.  37) ;  the  other  to  Guidone  Fiera- 
mosca,^  prince  of  Mi^nano.  The  high 
altar  is  rich  in  precious  marbles.  St« 
Benedict  and  St.  Scolastica  are  buried 
beneath  it.  The  subterranean  chapel 
contains  paintings  by  Marco  da  Siena 
and  Mazzaroppi,  which  have  suffered 
much  by  damp.  During  his  residence 
in  the  monastery,  Tasso  was  a  con- 
stant visitor  to  this  chapel.  The 
choir  of  the  ch.  is  of  walnut  wood. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  exquisite 
sculpture  of  its  flowers,  figures,  &c. 
Fifty  Corinthian  columns,  with  orna- 
mental bases,  divide  the  seats  from  each 
other.  The  panels  forming  the  backs, 
48  in  number,  are  carved  in'  every  va- 
riety of  pattern,  with  flowers,  birds,  or 
foliage,  and  a  portrait  of  some  religious 
character  in  the  middle.  The  doors 
of  the  sacristy  und  those  opposite  to 
them  leading  to  the  convent  are 
superb.  The  chapels  on  each  side 
the  altar,  the  Cappella  delV  Assunzione, 
and  that  of  the  Addolorata,  are  perfect 
specimens  of  Florentine  mosaic,  which 
is  lavished  equally  over  the  floor,  walls, 
and  altar.  On  the  space  over  the 
doors  is  a  fresco  by  Litca  Giordano^ 
representing  the  consecration  of  the 
ch.  by  Alexander  II.  The  Chapel  of 
the  SS.  Sacramento,  and  the  ceiling 
of  the  nave,  representing  the  miracles 
of  St.  Benedict  and  the  monastic 
virtues,  are  also  by  Giordano,  who 
has  inserted  his  name  with  the  date, 
1677.  The  chapel  of  S.  Gregory  ' 
the  Great  contains  a  picture  of  the 
Saint,  by  Marco  Mazzaroppi,  whose 
principal  works  are  to  be  found  here. 
The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  over 
the  door  in  the  side  aisle,  is  also  by 
Mazzaroppi,  The  organ  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Italy.  There  are  several 
interesting  works  of  art  in  the  sacristy 
— reliquaries,  croziers,  crosses,  ivories : 
one  very  remarkable  eroKler,  attributc'(^ 
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to  Benyenuto  Cellini,  has  been  restored 
by  Tenerani.  The  floor  of  the  sacristy 
is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Opas  Alex- 
andrinum.  The  Hefectory  contains  a 
fine  painting  of  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  by  Bassano, 

The  Library  of  Monte  Casino  will 
always  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  the 
scholar,  as  the  sanctuary  in  which 
many  treasures  of  Greek  and  Latin 
literature  were  preserved  durine  the 
dark  ages.  Even  in  the  early  history 
of  the  monastery,  copies  of  the  rarest 
classical  MSS.  were  made  by  the  monks. 
To  the  Abbot  Desiderius,  who  greatly 
encouraged  these  transcripts  in  the  1 1th 
cent.,  we  are  probably  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Idyls  of  Theo- 
critus and  the  Fasti  of  Ovid.  The 
library  contains  at  this  time  upwards 
of  20,000  vols.,  among  which  are  some 
cinque'Cento  editions  of  great  rarity  and 
value.  The  oldest  MSS.  are : — a  trans- 
lation by  Rufus  of  Origen*s  Commen- 
tary on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, of  the  6th  cent.  ;  a  Dante, 
dated  1367,  with  mar^nal  and  inter- 
linear notes ;  a  Virgil  of  the  14th, 
copied  from  another  MS.  of  the  10th 
cent,  in  Lombard  characters,  which 
supplies  the  termination  of  many 
verses  incomplete  in  other  copies; 
original  MSS.  of  the  Chronicle  of  I-.eo 
Ostiensis  and  Ricardo  di  San  Ger- 
mane ;  and  the  Vision  of  Frate  Alherico, 
which  some  suppose  to  have  given 
Dante  the  idea  of  the  Divina  Corn- 
media.  In  1865  the  monks  edited 
and  printed  a  fac-simile  of  the  MS.  of 
Dante  above-mentioned. 

The  Archives^  however,  contain  by 
far  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  abbey.  They  comprise 
about  800  original  diplomas  and  char- 
ters of  emperors,  kings,  dukes,  and 
barons,  beginning  with  Ajo  Prince  of 
the  Lombards,  in  884 ;  and  a  complete 
series  of  all  the  bulls  of  the  popes 
relating  to  the  monastery  from  the 
11th  cent.  Many  of  the  charters  have 
portraits  of  the  princes  by  whom  they 
were  granted.  The  seals  attached 
to  them  alone  would  be  a  curious 
study.  This  inestimable  collection  of 
the  political  and  religious  history  of 


the  middle  ages  has  been  carefoly  ar- 
ranged and  copied  into  six  folio  vo- 
lumes. Among  the  numerous  letters  if 
the  correspondence  of  Don  Erasnio  Gat- 
tola,  the  historian  of  the  abbey,  with 
Muratori,  Tiraboschi,  Mabillon,  Monf- 
faucon,  and  other  learned  men  of  his 
time.  At  the  end  of  an  Italian  version 
of  Boccaccio,  De  Clciris  Mulieribus,  are, 
the  letter  of  Mahomet  II.  to  Nicholas 
v.,  in  which  he  complams  of  the 
armaments  raised  against  him  by  the 
Pope,  and  promises  to  become  a  ChristifJii 
as  soon  as  he  arrives  at  Rome  with  his 
army;  and  the  answer  of  the  Pope, 
declaring  that  he  is  not  to  be  duped  by 
the  pretended  promise  of  conversion. 
A  sella  balnearia  of  rosso  antico,  fouaJ 
at  Suio,  on  the  banks  of  the  Garigliaso, 
is  preserved  here.  The  Tower,  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  habitation 
of  St.  Benedict,  contains  some  pictures 
by  Z.  Giordano,  Novelli,  Spagnoletto,  &c., 
remains  of  the  great  collection,  which 
was  carried  off  to  enrich  the  gallery  at 
Naples.  The  cloisters  of  this  part  of 
the  building  have  been  converted  mto 
a  gallery  of  inscriptions  and  antiquities, 
collected  chiefly  among  the  ruins  ot 
Casinum, 

The  inmates  of  the  monastery  now 
consist  only  of  a  few  monks,  including 
the  historical  writer  Luujir  Tosti,  with 
some  novices,  who  are  not  necessarily 
obliged  to  take  the  monastic  vows; 
and  a  large  number  of  pupils,  receiv- 
ing a  general  education.  The  revenues 
of  the  establishment  were  formerly 
more  than  20,000/.  a  year;  they  now 
little  exceed  4000/.  Depending  on  the 
monastery  is  a  kind  of  reformatory 
for  boys,  who  are  instructed  in  matters 
connected  with  agriculture.  The  Abbot 
held  the  rank  of  nrst  baron  of  the  king- 
dom. But  though  the  high  and  palmy 
days  of  Monte  Casino  have  passed,  away, 
the  hospitality  of  the  brethren  con- 
tinues to  be  extended  to  strangers  with 
unaffected  kindness  and  courtesy. 
Several  large  and  comfortable  rooms 
are  set  apart  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors,  and  a  cordial  welcome  is 
never  wanting.  The  view  from  the 
convent  is  singularly  fine,  •  The  plain 
I  of  the  Liris  as  far  as  the  frontier  of 
I  the  Roman  States,  including  the  towns 
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of  Oprano,  Aqmno,  and  Arce,  the 
high  cultivation  of  the  conntir,  the 
picturesque  forms  of  the  distant 
mountains,  combine  to  form  a  pano- 
rama of  the  highest  interest  and  beauty. 
The  Abbot  8  town  residence,  or  Fores- 
teria^  in  the  town  below,  is  a  handsomely 
fitted-up  mansion,  where  the  chief  of 
the  confratemity^  resides,  and  where 
distiDguished  visitors,  and  especially 
ladies,  are  lodged,  who  have  been  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  monastery. 

During  the  spring  a  few  days  may 

be  spent  very  agreeably  at  San  Ger- 

mano,  from  which  several  excursions 

can  be  made ;  the  traveller  will  do 

well   to  avoid  sleeping    here  in  the 

summer  and  autumn.    A  road  of  4  m. 

leads    to  Pignataro,    near  which,   at 

Terame,  are  the  remains  of  Interamna 

Lirinas  (Rte.  141).    Another,  along  the 

Eapido,  passing  near  the  villages  of  S. 

Elia  and  Belmonte,  reaches  Atina  (11 

m.),  and  thence  descends  to  Sora  (12 

m.),   from  which    15   m.    more  will 

bring    us    back   to    Roccasecca    Stat. 

(Rte.  144).     Aquino  and  Pontecorvo 

are  within  short  distances  from  San 

Germano    since    the    riy.    has    been 

opened ;  and  the  pedestrian  may  ascend 

Monte  Caira,  a  mountain  4942  ft.  high, 

on  the  N.W.  of  Monte  Casino,  whose 

summit  commands  one  of  the  finest 

panoramas  in  Italy,    extending  from 

Monte  Cavo,  near  Albano,  to  Vesuvius 

and  the  monastery  of  the  Camaldoli, 

above  Naples,  but  inquiry  should  be 

made  as  to  the  security  of  the  en'v irons. 


After  leaving  San  Germano,  the 
villages  of  Cervaro  (4836  Inhab.),  'S'. 
Vxttore  (2125  Inhab.),  and  8,  Pietro-m" 
Fine,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Sum- 
haccaro  on  the  1.,  are  passed.  The  rly. 
the9  crosses  the  plain  as  far  as 

10  kil.  Eocca  (f  FJvandro  Stat.,  3  m. 
from  the  town  (3242  Inhab.)  of  this 
name,  which  stands  on  the  rt.,  on  one 
of  the   declivities   of  the    Monte  di 
Caanino,  or  Monte  della  Difesa,  over- 
looking  the  Garigliano :   good  roads 
to  R.  d'Evandro  and  S.  Vittore.     At 
this  Stat,  commences  a  rapid  rise,  the 
^iUs  approaching  each  other,  and  the 
country  becomes  wilder  j  the  rly.  con- 


tinuing to  ascend  the  valley  or  gorge, 
till,  issuing  from  the  pass  called  La  Qola 
di  Mitjnano,  the  village  of  that  name 
opens  on  the  view ;  seen  from  the  dis- 
tance M ignano  has  a  picturesque  effect. 

7  kil.  Mignano  Stat.  The  town  (2461 
Inhab.),  which  still  retains  some  of  its 
mediaeval  walls,  is  at  a  short  distance 
on  the  rt. :  it  was  once  a  military 
position  of  some  importance,  command- 
ing the  ravine  or  gola  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  Leaving  Mignano,  the  line 
ascends  rapidly  through  some  very 
deep  cuttings  in  the  volcanic  tufa  for 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  to 

7  kil.  Presenzano  Stat.,  before  reach- 
ing which  a  fine  view  opens  over  the 
plain  of  the  Voltumo.  The  village 
of  Presenzano  is  at  some  distance  on 
the  1.,  in  a  picturesque  situation  on 
the  declivity  of  one  of  the  limestone 
hills,  that  border  the  plain  on  the  'W, 
From  Presenzano  Stat.,  the  rly.  descends 
across  the  plain,  having  the  volcanic 
hillh  of  Hoccamonfina,  covered  with 
numerous  villages,  on  ihe  rt.,  for  4  m,  to 

8  kil.  Caianiello'Vairano  Stat.  (1192 
Inhab.  There  is  a  poor  country  inn 
called  the  Tavema  di  Caianello.)  The 
picturesquely  situated  village  upon  the 
hill  on  the  1.  is  Marzanello.  The  car- 
riage-road from  Ceprano  joins  here 
that  from  the  Abruzzi.  (Rte.  142.)  A 
road  on  the  1.,  following  probably  a 
branch  of  the  Via  Latina  to  Beneventum, 
leads  by  Pietra  Vairano,  and,  after 
crossing  the  Voltumo,  to  Alife  and 
Piedimonte,  (^Excursions  from  Naples,) 
Another,  following  the  direction  of 
the  Via  Latina,  of  which  some  traces 
are  visible,  passes  after  5  m.  through 
Teano.  2  m.  before  reaching  the 
latter  town,  in  a  ravine  on  the  rt., 
are  the  chalybeate  springs  called  Acqua 
delle  Caldarelle,  the  ancient  Aquw  Sinu- 
essance,  of  which  Pliny  thus  records  the 
virtues : — Sterilitatem  fceminarum  et 
virorum  insaniam  abolere  produntur. 

6  kil  Siardo  Stat.  Riardo  (1152 
Inhab.)  itself  stands  upon  a  hill  on 
the  I.,  beyond  which  is  the  town  of 
Pietra  Mellara,  and  a  road  to  Alife. 
The  rly.  now  tuns  through  deep 
cuttings  as  far  as 
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6  kil.  Team  Stat.,  2^  m.  E.  of  the 
town.  From  hereaboats  the  island  of 
Ischia  comes  into  Tieir. 

Teano  (12,993  Inhab.),  the  ancient 
Teanum  SHicwum^  according  to  Strabo 
the  most  important  city  of  Campania 
next  to  Capua,  situated  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Boccamonfina,  is  approached 
by  a  terrace  commanding  a  fine  view  over 
the  neighbouring  country.    It  was  at 
Teaman  that  most  of  the  Capuan  sena- 
tors, whilst  waiting  in  confinement  tlieir 
sentence  from  Rome,  were  put  to  death 
in  B.C.  211   by   the   Consul  Fulvius, 
against  the  opimon  of  his  colleague 
A.  Claudius.    During  the  war  between 
Antony  and  Octavian  the  commanders 
of  the    Legions   in    Italy   met   here 
with  a  view  to  reconcile  them.    The 
modern  town   is  the  residence  of  a 
bishop  of  the  united  dioceses  of  Teano 
and  Calvi.    The   streets   are  narrow. 
The  massive  remains  of  the  baronial 
castle  built  by  Marino  Marzano,  Duke 
of  Sessa»  the  partisan  of  John  of  Anjou 
in    the  15th  centy.,    are  of  immense 
extent;  the  stables  alone  are  capable 
of  containing   300  horses.    A  monu- 
ment in  the  cloisters  of  the  suppressed 
convent  is  supposed  to  bear  the  effigy 
of   this    rebellious    vassal    and    kins- 
man of  the  house  of  Aragon.     The 
cathedral  contains  many  columns  taken 
from  ancient  buildines,   and  a  sarco- 
phagus with  bas-relieis ;  in  front  of  the 
door  are  two  sphinxes  of  red  granite. 
Numerous  inscriptions,  built  into  the 
walls  of  this  and  other  buildings,  speak 
of  the  city  as  a  colony  of  Claudius, 
and   refer    to   the   baths,    to    several 
temples  of  Ceres,    Hercules    Victor^ 
and  Juno    Fopulonia.      The    ancient 
theatre,  now  called  la  Madonna  delta 
Grotta,  still  retains  several  of  its  sub- 
terranean vaults.    The  large  remains 
of  the  amphitheatre  are  close  to  the 
road  outside  the  town.     The  Ospizio 
of  the  monastery  of  S.  Antonio,  2  m. 
distant,  perched  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
commands  a  magnificent  prospect.   The 
great  volcanic  crater  of  Roccamonfina 
IS  seen  towering  in  the  distance  on  the 
N.W.  of  Teano.    (Rte.  141.) 

On  leaving  Teano  Stat.,  the  railway, 
following  a  tortuous  direction,  passes 
through  a  very  fertile  region  of  olives, 


vines,  and  com,  leaving  on  the  rt  tlie 
range  of  hills  which  extends  from 
Ro^  d'  Evandro  to  the  pfomontoiy 
of  Mondragone,  the  central  portion  of 
which  about  Caaciano  and  Comaiola,  the 
Monte  Masama  or  Falemus,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  wines ;  and  closer  to  the 
line  the  Torre  di  Franoolisi,  before 
reaching  • 

7  kil.  Sparanisi  Stat.,  near  the  vil* 
lage  (3375  Inhab.),  with  a  large  ch. 
on  1.  This  is  the  nearest  point  on 
the  rly.  to  Formia  and  Gaeta.  A  public 
conveyance  leaves  here  for  Formia, 
Fondi,  Terracina,  and  Velletri,  every 
morning. 


l^Calvi  (2  m.  from  the  Sparanisi  and 
Pignataro  Stations  on  the  railway), 
the  ancient  Cales,  containing  scarcely  a 
dozen  houses  and  a  small  ruined  castle 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  ground  around 
is  encumbered  with  ruins,  and  quan- 
tities of  coins  are  found  by  the  pea- 
sants in  the  neighbourhood.  The  best 
remains  existing  aro  those  of  a  temple, 
a  ruined  arch  of  brickwork,  and  the 
theatre.  The  temple  is  interesting. 
Several  chambers  are  well  preserved, 
and  are  lined  with  reticulated  masonry. 
In  the  first  chamber  are  numerous 
fragments  of  bassi-relievi  in  stucco  on 
the  inner  wall ;  among  them  some  sit- 
ting figures,  a  tripod,  and  palm-leaves 
may  be  traced.  Tne  ruin  is  now  called 
Sta,  Casta,  "  But  the  most  interesting, 
perhaps  I  should  say  the  most  pic' 
turesque,  object,"  says  Mr.  Craven, 
'<  is  a  small  fountain  formed  of  a 
marble  slab,  bearing  on  its  surface  a 
very  well  executed  bas-relief  of  ele^t 
design,  composed  of  festoons  of  vine- 
leaves  and  grapes  with  a  mask  in  the 
centre.  This  relic  is  placed  against 
the  base  of  a  steep  rock  covered  with 
creepers,  forming  one  side  of  a  singular 
little  volcanic  glen,  bearing  in  its  whole 
extension  the  marks  of  innumerable 
conduits,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  baths  or  thermae."  Some 
fine  specimens  of  Roman  gold  orna- 
ments have  been  recently  found  here. 

The  wines  of  Calvi  are  celebrated  by 
Horace — 
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Cflecatnun,  et  pralo  domitam  Galeno 
Ta  l>ibe8  nvam ;  mea  nee  FalenuB 
Temperant  vitea,  neqne  Fonniaoil 

PocuIa  ooUes. 
Od.1.  XX.J 

6  kil.  Pignataro  Stat.  (3723  Inhab.). 
Prom  this  stat.  the  rly.  enters  the  great 
^lain  of  the  Campagna  Felice,  across 
^hich.  it  runs  until  reaching  the  Vol- 
:umo,  spanned  by  an  iron  bridge  of  7 
irches,  outside  the  fortifications  of 
Dapiia.  There  are  fine  Tiews  over  the 
mountain  group  of  the  Pizzo  di  Salvor 
tore  on  the  1.,  and  of  the  Monte  Tifata 
farther  on.  On  crossing  the  plain 
before  reaching  Capua,  Vesuvius  and 
the  monntains  of  Cutellamare  can  be 
seen  in  clear  weather. 

10  kil.  Capua  Stat,  which  is  outside 
the  gate  on  the  side  of  Naples.    The 
town    (13,145    Inhab.— Inn:    Albergo 
del  Centro,  with  fair  Restaurant,  on  the 
Piazza  de'  Giudici)  does  not  stand  on 
the  site  of  ancient  Capua,  but  on  that 
of  CasUmttm,  well  known  for  its  gallant 
defence  against  Hannibal.    The  posi- 
tion of  ancient  Capua  is  to  be  sought 
at  Santa  Maria,  2  m.  farther  on. 

Modem  Capua  was  built  in  the  9th 
centy.,  and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop. 
It  stands  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Voltumo, 
which  forms  so  extensive  a  curve  as  to 
surround  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  town. 
Its  fortifications,  tot  erected  in  1231 
by  Fuccio  Fiorentino,  were  reconstruct- 
ed' and  enlarged  by  Vauban  on  the 
modem  system.  They  were  remodelled 
and  strengthened  with  earthworks  in 
1855,  under  the  direction  of  a  Russian 
officer.      In    1501    Capua   was    trea- 
cherously taken  and  sacked  by  Csesar 
Borgia,  when  5000  of  its  inhab.  perish- 
ed by  the  sword.    Near  the  nunnery  a 
terrace  is  shown  from  which  many 
ladies,  to  avoid  dishonour,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  river.   Capua  now  ranks 
as  one  of  the  three  Neapolitan  mili- 
tary stations   of  the  first  class.    On 
the  1st  of  Nov.  1860  it  was  taken  by 
the   Italian    army  from   Francis  II. 
after  the    battle    of  the   Voltumo  ; 
vhen  the  King  was  obliged  to  retire 
on  the  Garigliauo  and  Gaeta.  The  re- 
stored Gothic  Cathedral  has  preserved 
some  granite  columns  of  unequal  size 
from  the  ruins  of  CasUinum,  and  on  the 


high  altar  there  are  two  fine  co- 
lumns of  verde  antico.  In  a  chapel  on 
the  1.  is  the  Madonna  della  Rosa,  se- 
verely Gothic,  and  perhaps  of  the  ISth 
cent.,  important  in  the  history  of  the 
type  of  die  Madonna.  In  the  subter- 
ranean chapel,  which  is  of  the  Norman 
times,  are  a  Boman  tomb  with  bas- 
reliefs  and  a  Pietii,  and  an  Entombment 
by  Bottiglieriy  erroneously  attributed 
to  Bernini,  The  ch.  of  the  Annunziata 
is  supposed  to  be  built  on  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  temple.  Under  an  arch  of  the 
Piazza  dei  Giudici,  beside  the  church, 
are  preserved  some  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, probably  from  ancient  Capua, 
and  a  curious  bas-relief  of  Jupiter, 
Minerva,  and  Diana,  with  a  representa- 
tion of  a  tread-wheel,  with  men  inside 
working  it,  from  the  sepulchral  um  of 
a  certain  Proseus,  a  redemptor  or  con- 
tractor. It  was  from  the  Piazza  de' 
Giudici  that  Borpa,  while  receiving 
the  ransom  agreed  upon  for  peace,  gave 
the  signal  for  the  massacre. 

There  is  in  the  town  a  Museum  of 
Antiquities  collected  in  the  vicinity, 
well  worth  a  visit 

The  rly.  from  Capua  continues  across 
the  plain,  gradually  approaching  the 
hilly  group  of  Monte  Tifata,  and  through 
a  most  fertile  country  to 

5  kil.  Santa  Maria  Stat,  close  to  the 
village  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Capua,  celebrated  for  the  mins  of  its 
amphitheatre,  see  p.  306. 

For  a  description  of  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Capua,  and  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  rly.  hence  to  Naples,  see 
Naples,  Exe.  VI, 

6  kil.  Caserta  Junct.  Stat,  near  the 
gate  of  the  royal  palace.  Carriages 
for  Sta.  Maria,  St  Angelo  in  Formis, 
and  Caserta  Vecchia.  For  Inns  and 
description  of  town,  see  Naples,  Exc. 
VI.  b. 

6  kil.  Maddakni  Stat.,  where  the 
road  to  Benevento  and  Campo  Basso 
branch  off  (Rtes.  145,  146).  From 
here  the  rly.  takes  a  more  southerly 
direction  as  far  as 

6  kil.  Cancello  Junct.  Stat.,  where  the 
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line  to  Nola  and  Sanseverino,  and  the 
carriage-road  to  Beneyento  by  the 
Caudine  Forks,  branch  off  on  1.  {Exc. 
VI.  from  Naples). 

7  kil.  Acerra  Stat.,  passing  through 
the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  Felice  to 

3  kil.  Casalnuovo  Stat.  On  leaving 
this,  the  hills  of  S.  Elmo  above  Naples, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  come 
into  view.  The  great  extramural 
cemetery  is  passed  upon  the  hill  of 
Poggio  Reale  on  the  rt.,  and  the  rly. 
to  Benevento  passed  before  reaching 

11  kil.  Naples  Term.  Stat.,  see  p.  74. 


ROUTE  141. 

BOME  TO  NAPLES  (bY  BOAd)  THBOUOH 
THE  PONTINE  MABSHES,  TEBBACINA, 
FONDI,  FOBMIA,  AND  CAPUA:  WITH 
EXCUBSIONS  TO  GAETA,  AND  THE 
PONZA  ISLANDS. 

Eome  to  Eng.  M. 

Albano  \ j5 

Genzano  Iby  rail.    Kte.  140    ...  18 

Velletri  ) 26 

Cistema 34 

Torre  Tre  Ponti \  46 

Bocca  di  Flume 62 

Mesa eo 

Ponte  Magglore 67 

Temudna 75 

Fondl ;  86 

Itri gf 

Formia  (for  Gaeta)  .    .     .     I    I    !  io7 

Garigliano 118 

Sant'  Agata 129 

Borne  to 

Sparanisi  J    .,,..,     ,  n40 

Sn.'      By  r.U.    Ete.  U»     ;     ;     «J 
Naples     J (173 

This  road,  formerly  the  great  high- 
way between  Rome  and   Naples,  is 


now  comparatively  abandoned,  since 
the  opening  of  the  railway  by  Ceprano 
and  8an  Germano.  The  inns  at  Ter- 
racina  and  Formia  are  fairly  comfort- 
able, but  elsewhere  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  closed,  so  that  the  traTeller 
will  experience  inconvenience  in  this 
respect.  As  regards  the  interest  of  the 
country  through  which  it  passes,  the 
road  by  the  Pontine  Marshes,  Terra- 
cina,  and  Formia,  yields  to  none  in 
Italy.  It  follows  nearly  the  exact 
line  of  the  old  Via  Appia  made  by 
Appius  Claudius  from  Kome  to  Capua 
(b.c.  312.) 

With  a  vetturino  carriage,  which 
for  four  persons   ought   not  to  cost 
more  than  15  napoleons,  exclusiTc  of 
the  coachman's  buonamano,  the  jooniey 
can  be  |)erformed  in  3  days,  by  em- 
ploying the  railway  between  Rome  aod 
Velletri  on  one  hand,  and  from  Spara- 
nisi or  Capua  to  Naples  on  the  other. 
Leaving    Home   by   the  early  traiii) 
Terracina  can  be  easily  reach^  early 
enough   to  see  all  that  is  worthy  of 
being  visited  at  it.    On  the  second  day 
Formia,  with  time  to  make  an  excursion 
to  Gketa,  can  be  made  the  resting- 
place  ;  and  Naples  early  in  the  after- 
noon on  the  third,  by  taking  the  rail- 
way at  Capua  through  Aversa,    A  d«/i- 
gence  starts  daily,  early,  from  the  Vel- 
letri Stat,  in  correspondence  with  the 
train  from  Rome,  and  runs  in  5  brs.  to 
Terracina ;  leaving  the  latter  place  after 
midnight,  it  runs  through  Formia  to 
the  Sparanisi  Stat,  in  about  10  hrs.    If 
the  traveller  avails  himself  of  this 
public  conveyance,  it  will  be  well  to 
leave  it  at  Terracina  and  take  a  carriage 
as  far  as  Formia,  so  as  to  avoid  travel' 
ling  at  ni^ht. 

A.  rly.  18  projected  along  this  road, 
which  will  join  the  present  Rome  and 
Naples  rly.  at  Velletri  and  Sparanisi, 
and  form,  when  completed,  a  second 
direct  line  of  communication  between 
Rome  and  Naples. 

On  leaving  Rome  by  the  road  we  tra- 
verse the  Piazza  Trajano,  skirt  the  N. 
side  of  the  Coliseum,  and,  passing  St. 
John  Lateran,  leave  the  city  by  the 
Porta  di  San  Giovanni,  and  enteral 
once  upon  the  Campagna.    The  post* 
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road  to  Albano,  the  Via  Appia  Nova,  is 
of  modern  construction ;  it  mns  nearly 
parallel  to  the  ancient  Via  Appia  (on  the 
It.),  but  does  not  join  it  until  it  reaches 
Le  Fraitochiey  11  m.  from  the  city.* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  eifect  produced  by  the  first  two 
stages  of  this  route.  Classical  enthu- 
siasm is  not  exclusive,  for  even  the 
most  ordinary  mind  cannot  be  insensible 
to  the  impressions  excited  by  the  aspect 
of  the  desolate  Campagna.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  the  plain  is  covered 
with  ruins  pre-eminent  among  which 
are  the  long  lines  of  the  Claudian 
and  Anio  Novus  Aqueducts,  spanning 
the  dreary  waste  with  their  gigantic 
arches.  These  ruins  appeal  more  power- 
fully to  the  imagination  than  any  other 
antiquities  of  Rome.  Their  construc- 
tion bespeaks  %  grandeur  of  conception 
and  of  purpose,  and  the  desolation  of 
the  scene  is  peculiarly  in  accordance 
with  the  reflections  suggested  by  them. 

The  details  of  the  route  from  Rome 
to  Albano  and  Nemi  are  described  in 
the  Handbook  of  Rome, 

Albano.  On  leaving  the  town  the  road 
crosses  the  gigantic  viaduct  which  spans 
the  valley  that  separates  it  from  Laric- 
cia,  and,  passing  the  piazza  of  the  latter 
town,  having  the  Chigi  Palace  on  the 
1.,  and  the  church  opposite,  traverses 
two  smaller  viaducts  before  reaching 
Genzano. 

At  the  21st  m.  the  post-road  quits 

*  The  stations  on  the  Via  Appia,  as  far  as 
Capua,  were — 

Ad  Nonam  or  M.'  P.,  is. 
Arida,  vil.,  Lariecia. 
Tres  Tabernae,  xvii.,  near  Cittema. 
Appii  Fonim,  x.,  Foro  Appio, 
Ad  Medias,  ix.,  Mesa. 
Tarracina,  xl.,  Terracina. 
Fundi,  xiil.,  Fondi. 
Formite,  xili.,  near  JFbmiia, 
MintunMB,  ix,,  near  Ponte  di  Carigliano, 
Sinuessa,  ix.,  A/ondragone.    From   Sinuessa 
branched  off  the  Via  Domitlana  leading  to 
Naples,  constructed  by  Domitian,  passing 
by  Litemum,  xiv.  {Torre  di  Fatria),  Cumoe, 
vi.(C'wma),Puteoli,  iii.  (PoatzwoK),  Neapolis, 
X.  (Naples). 
Pons  Campanns,  ix. 
Ad  Octavmn,  ix. 

Capua,  viii,  Sta.  Maria  di  Capua,  3  m. 
beyond  the  modem  Capua,  the  Casilinum 
oftheViaLattna. 


the  Appian,  and  makes  a  d<^tour  of 
several  miles  to  pass  through  Velletri, 
but  it  rejoins  the  ancient  road  two 
miles  before  readiing  Cisterna,  leaving 
on  the  right  the  picturesque  heights  of 
Monte  Oiovif  the  ancient  Cortoli^  and 
of  Civita  Lavinia,  the  site  of  Lanu- 
vium,  Velletri  is  entered  by  a  gate- 
way built  in  1573  from  the  designs  of 
Vignola, 

Velletri  Ely.  Stat,  (see  Rte.  140), 
The  carriage-road  on  leaving  Vel- 
letri descends  to  the  plain,  and 
2  m.  before  arriving  at  Cisterna  re- 
joins the  Via  Appia,  passing  through 
the  extremity  of  the  oak  forests  of 
Cisterna,  once  the  favourite  haunt  of 
the  notorious  brigand  Barbone.  They 
form  a  valuable  portion  of  a  vast  estate 
extending  to  the  mountains,  a  feudal 
possession  of  the  Caetani  family.  The 
forest  on  each  side  of  the  road  has 
been  cleared  for  a  few  hundred  yards, 
to  prevent  the  concealment  of  robbers. 
JuvenaVs  description  of  the  bad  cha- 
racter of  the  Via  Appia  applies  in  so 
many  particulars  to  the  modem  route, 
that  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  invete- 
i-acy  of  habit  which  Italy  affords : — 

Interdum  et  ferro  subltus  grassator  aglt  rem, 
Armato  qnotles  tutae  custode  tenentur 
Et  Pomptina  palus  ct  Gallinaria  pinus. 

Sat.  III.  305. 

Before  reaching  Cisterna  branches 
of  the  Fosso  delle  Castelle,  one  of  the 
affluents  to  the  Astura,  are  crossed ;  and 
at  the  31st  m.  from  Rome  some  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct  may  be  seen 
on  the  rt.,  traversing  the  valley. 

8  m.  Cisterna  (3012  Inhab.—  Inn  :  La 
Posta,  much  complained  of  for  its  want  of 
comfort  and  exorbitant  charges)  ought 
to  be  avoided  as  a  sleeping-place  auer 
the  middle  of  May,  since  many  persons 
who  have  passed  the  night  there  have 
been  attacked  with  fever  after  arriving 
at  Naples.  Cisterna  stands  on  the  last 
elevation  above  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Cis- 
terna Neronis,  a  name  derived  perhaps 
from  the  works  undertaken  by  Nero 
for  extending  the  canal  of  the  marshes. 
The  town  ofUlvbra!,  whose  inhabitants 
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are  called  "little  frogs"  by  Cicero, 
is  belieyed  to  haTe  stood  in  its 
yicinity,  bat  Cistema  is  supposed 
to  have  risen  from  the  ruins  of  Tres 
2'abemcB,  The  greater  part  of  the 
town  is  concealed  from  the  road  by 
the  large  mansion  of  the  Caetanis. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  piazza  is  a 
Tast  store  for  grain  grown  in  the  adja- 
cent country.  Between  Cistema  and 
Porto  d'Anzio  is  Ccanpomorto,  the  scene 
of  the  victory  gained  in  1482  by 
Roberto  Malatestaand  Girolamo  Riario, 
the  generals  of  Venice  and  the  Pope, 
over  the  armies  of  Naples  and  Ferrara^ 
commanded  by  Alfonso  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria. It  is  now  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  largest  cattle-farms  of  the  Roman 
States,  belonging  to  the  Hospital  of 
S.  Spirito.  There  is  a  good  view  of 
Noria  on  the  1.,  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Gorgoglione,  all  the  way  from  Cis- 
tema; and  &rther  on  of  Sermoneta, 
an  interesting  town  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Volscian  Mountains,  remarkable 
for  its  large  baronial  castle.  Sermo- 
neta  was  a  feudal  possession  of  the 
Caetanis,  to  the  head  of  which  family 
it  gives  a  ducal  title.  It  can  be  most 
easily  visited  from  Torre  Tre  Ponti, 
from  which  it  is  5  m.  distant. 

11m.  Torre  Tre  Ponti;  a  solitary  post- 
station,  marking  the  site  of  Trepontium, 
— the  Tripus  of  the  middle  ages.  ^  a 
m.  beyond  this  the  Ninfa  is  crossed  by 
a  Roman  bridge,  bearing  on  each  para- 
pet inscriptions  recording  its  having 
been  repaired  by  Trajan. 

The  Pontine  Marshes,  PomptincB  Pa- 
ludes  (in  Ital.  Paludi  Pontine),  pro- 
perly begin  here.  Their  length, 
from  Nettuno  to  Terracina,  is  36  m. ; 
their  breadth,  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea,  is  from  6  to  12  m.  The 
extent  of  land  recovered  by  the  mo- 
dern drainage  may  be  .estimated  as 
covering  at  least  13,000  acres.  Their 
least  accessible  swamps  are  now  almost 
entirely  tenanted  by  herds  of  boffalos, 
wild  boars,  stags,  and  wild  fowl ;  and 
where  they  are  traversed  by  the  high 
road,  a  few  solitary  post-houses,  whose 
inhabitants  carry  in  their  livid  counte- 
nances the  fatid  evidence  of  malaria, 


are  the  only  signs  they  give  that  man 
even  exists  wiUiin  their  limits.  Pliny 
states  that  24  cities  were  once  to  be 
found  here;  and  we  learn  from  Livy 
that  the  Porr^tinus  Ager  was  cultivated 
and  portioned  out  to  the  Roman  people. 
Of  the  24  cities,  several  stood  upon  the 
mountains  and  on  the  coasts  where  their 
ruins  are  still  traceable  ;  so  that  Pliny's 
statement  is  not  a  proof  that  the  plain 
was  inhabited.  There  is,  however,  no 
question  of  the  fact  that  Rome  drew 
her  supplies  of  grain  from  the  Volscian 
plain;  and  the  principal  plain  in  the 
territory  of  the  Volsci  being  the  marsh, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
marshes  in  the  early  history  of  Rome 
were  cultivated. 

"When    this   district,"    says    Dr. 
Cramer,  "  was  occupied  by  flourishing 
cities,  and  an  active  and  industrious  po- 
pulation was  ever  ready  to  check  the 
increase  of  stagnation,  it  might  easily 
be  kept  under ;  but  after  the  ambition 
of  Rome,  and  her  system  of  universal 
dominion,  had  rendcired  this  tract  of 
country  desolate,  these  wastes  and  fens 
naturally  increased,  and  in  process  of 
time  gained  so  much  ground,  as  to  ren- 
der any  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil 
only  temporary  and  inefficient.     The 
primary*  cause  of  the  evil  must  doubt- 
less have  been  the  want  of  a  fall  in  the 
Pontine  plains,  for  the  rivers  which  rise 
in  the  chain  of  the  Volscian  mountains 
bounding  the  marshes  to  the  N.E.,  to 
carry  on   their  waters  into  the  sea, 
especially  as  they  are  apt  to  overflow 
in  the  rainy  season.     It  is  supposed 
that,   when    Appius    constructed  the 
road  named  after  him,  he  made  the  first 
attempt  to  drain  these  marshes:  bat 
this  is  not  certain,  as  no  such  wOTk  is 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  we  have  of 
the  formation  of  this  Roman  way.  But 
about  130  years  after,  there  is  a  posi- 
tive statement  of  tfauat  object  having 
been    partly  effected    by  the    consul 
Corn.  Cethegus.   Julius  Csesar  was  the 
next  who  formed  the  design  of  ac- 
complishing the  arduous  task;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  actually 
began  it.    It  therefore  remained  for 
Augustus  to  carry  the  plan  into  execu- 
tion, which  must  have  been  attended 
with  success,  for  we  do  not  hear  of  any 
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further  works  of  that  kind  becoming 
necessary  till  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and 
Nerva.  Inscriptions  are  extant  which 
testify  the  interest  which  they  took  in 
these  beneficial  projects.  The  last  un- 
dertaking of  this  nature,  before  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  was 
formed  under  the  reign  of  Theodoric 
the  Goth,  by  Caecilius  Decius,  and  ap- 
parently with  good  effect." 

Boniface  VIII.,  in  the  13th  cent., 
was  the  first  pope  who  attempted  to 
drain  the  marshes ;  Martin  V.  and  Six- 
tos  V.  followed  his  example;  but  no 
substantial  benefit  was  effected  until 
the  time  of  Pius  VI.,  who  restored  the 
canal  of  Augustus  under  the  name  of  the 
Linea  Pia^  and  constructed  the  modem 
road.  The  expense  of  the  works  is 
said  to  have  been  1,622,000  scudi  (about 
337,916/.)  ;  and  the  annual  cost  of 
keeping  them  up  is  estimated  at  4000 
scudi  (844/.).  For  several  miles  of  this 
route,  the  road  of  Pius  VI.  is  con- 
structed on  the  Appian.  The  tall 
elms  on  each  side  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  an  avenue,  which  continues  for 
so  many  miles  in  a  perfectly  straight 
line  that  it  produces  a  wearisome  effect 
upon  the  traveller,  which  the  occasional 
picturesque  scenes  on  the  mountains 
to  the  1.  of  the  marshes  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  counteract.  The  road  for  a 
considerable  distance  skirts  the  great 
canal  called  the  CancUe  della  Botte,  the 
Decennovium  of  Procopius,  originally 
made  by  Augustus,  and  memorable  in 
the  journey  of  Horace,  who  embarked 
upon  it  and  proceeded  in  a  boat  to 
Terracina. 

About  midway  between  Torre  Tre 
Ponti  and  Bocca  di  Fiume,  the  spot 
still  called  Foro  Appio  marks  the  site 
of  Forum  Appii,  the  station  on  the 
Appian  Way  between  Tres  TabemsB 
and  Terracina.  There  is  a  small 
inn,  where  a  lunch  may  be  procured. 
It  was  at  this  spot  that  Horace  em- 
barked in  the  evening  on  the  canal : — 

Inde  Forum  AppI, 
Differtom  nautis,  cauponibus  atque  malignis. 

Sat,  I.  V.  3. 

It  has  a  higher  interest  for  the  Chris- 
tian traveller,  as  the  spot  where  St. 
Paul  first  met  his  countrymen  from 


Rome.  "  And  so  we  went  towards 
Rome.  And  from  thence,  when  the 
brethren  heard  of  us,  they  came  to 
meet  us  as  far  as  Appii  Forum,  and 
the  Three  Taverns :  whom  when  Paul 
saw,  he  thanked  God,  and  took  cou- 
rage." Acts  xxviii.  14,  15.  The  road 
follows  the  canal  all  the  way  to  the  next 
station,  2  m.  before  reaching  which  a 
road  blanches  off  on  the  1.  to 

{Sezze  (9867  Inhab.),  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  among  the  moun- 
tains on  the  1.  of  the  road,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Volscian  town  of 
Setia.  It  was  the  place  where,  from 
its  strong  position,  the  Carthaginian 
hostages  given  at  the  close  of  the  second 
Punic  war  were  confined.  The  old  road 
from  Rome  to  Naples  passed  at  the  foot 
of  its  steep  hill.  The  only  objects  of 
interest  at  Sezze  are  the  ruins  of  a 
building  called  the  Temple  of  Saturn, 
and  some  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls.  Before  ascending  the  hill  to 
Sezze,  the  road  continues  along  its 
base  to 

Pipemo  (5704  Inhab.  Inn :  Rosetta\  7 
m.  farther.  It  preserves  the  name  of 
Privemum,  famous  for  its  lone  struggles 
against  Rome ;  but  the  rums  of  the 
ancient  city  are  1  m.  to  the  N.,  and  in 
the  plain,  near  the  high  road  leading 
to  Frosinone.  The  plain  of  Pipemo  is 
situated  in  Che  midst  of  the  Volscian 
Mountains,  the  pinnacles  surrounding 
it  being  crowned  with  the  pictur- 
esque castles  and  villages  of  Rocca 
Gorga,  Maenza,  Rocca  Secca,  and 
Prossedi.  3  m.  further  S.  is  the  Cis- 
tercian monastery  of  Fossanuovaf  in 
which  St  Thomas  Aquinas  died,  on  his 
way  to  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274 ; 
according  to  Villani,  of  poison  admi- 
nistered to  him  by  order  of  Charles  I. 
of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples.  Its  site  may 
be  seen  from  the  high  road  in  the  valley 
through  which  descends  the  Amasenus. 

5  m.  beyond  Fossanuova  is  Sonnino 
(3368  Inhab.) ;  and  in  a  parallel  valley, 
and  6  m.  from  Prossedi^  San  Lorenzo — 
two  villages  celebrated  for  their  pic- 
turesque female  costumes,  and  notorious 
as  the  head-quarters  of  the  most  daring 
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bands  of  brigands  that' have  infested 
in  modem  times  the  road  from  Rome 
to  Naples.] 

,  Returning  to  the  high-road — 

7  m.  Bocca  di  Fittme, 

8  m.  Mesa ;  on  or  near  the  site  of  the 
station  Ad  Medias^  between  Forum 
Appii  and  Tarracina.  On  each  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  post-house  is 
an  ancient  milestone,  with  inscriptions 
of  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan ; 
and  near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
ancient  tomb,  on  a  huge  quadrangular 
base  cased  with  large  blocks  of  lime- 
stone brought  from  the  neighbouring 
Volscian  mountains. 

3  m.  Ponte  Maggiore^  soon  after  pass- 
ing which,  the  streams  of  the  Ufente  and 
Amaseno,  the  ancient  Ufens  and  Ama- 
senuSf  are  crossed  near  their  junction 
beyond  Mesa  at  the  68th  mile.  The 
Ama^enm  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  in 
describing  the  flight  of  Metabus  and 
Camilla:— 

Ecce,  fugae  medio,  snmmis  Amasenns  abundans 
Spumabat  ripis ;  tantns  ae  nubibus  imber 
Ruperat ;  ille,  innare  parans.  infantls  amore 
Tardatur,  caroque  oneri  timet. — Aen.  xi.  547. 

The  inscription  relative  to  the  works  of 
Theodoric  on  these  marshes,  which  is 
preserved  at  Terracina,  was  discovered 
here.  Midway  between  Ponte  Mag- 
giore  and  Terracina  were  situated  in 
the  days  of  Horace  the  grove,  temple, 
and  fountain  of  Feronia, 

qnarta  vix  demum  exponimur  hora  ; 
Ora  mannsqae  tua  lavimus,  Feronia,  lympba ; 

Sat.  I.  y.  23. 

but  the  traveller  will  not  find  any 
traces  of  the  locality.  A  fine  olive 
plantation  has  been  lately  made  on  the 
declivity  of  the  adjoining  mountain  by 
Count  AntoneIli,and  forms  a  remarkable 
object  from  Ponte  Maggiore  on  the  1. 
The  modern  road  leaves  the  line  of  the 
Appian  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Ter- 
racina, the  latter  running  more  to  the 
1.,  and  nearer  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
A  fragment  of  it  may  be  seen  in  a 
stable  nearly  opposite  to  the  inn. 


8  m.  Terbacina  (7376  Inhab.— Ion  i 
Royal),  the  Anxur  of  the  Volscians, 
the  Ihichina  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Tarracina  of  the  Romans,  who  made  it 
one  of  their  naval  stations.  Its  Vol- 
scian name  was  retained  by  the  Latin 
poets,  who  frequently  allude  to  the 
beauty  of  its  position : 

Millia  tmnpransi  tria  repimns;  atque  subi- 

mas 
Impositum  saxis  late  candentibus  Aiuciir. 

HoK.5at.i.v.25. 

0  nemus,  o  fontes,  solidumque  madentis  aren* 
Littus,  et  aequoreis  eplendidus  Anxur  aqois. 

HaBI.  X.  5L 
/ 

On  entering  Terracina  the  traveller 
will  not  fail  to  recognise,  in  the  palm- 
trees,  the  orange-groves,  the  aloe,  the 
pomegranate,  and  the  prickly  pear,  his 
approach  to  the  bright  and  sunny  cli- 
mate of  the  South. 

The  town  is  picturesquely  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  extreme  S.  point  of  the 
Volscian  mountains,  which  here  ad- 
vance so  precipitously  into  the  sea  as 
to  leave  scarcely  room  for  the  passage 
of  the  road. 

Its  bishopric,  now  united  to  that  of 
Pipemo  and  Sezze,  dates  from  the  ear- 
liest ages  of  the  Church;  the  first  bishop, 
S.  Epaphraditus,  said  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  St.  Peter's,  a.d.  46.  The 
high  road  passes  through  only  a  portion 
of  the  town,  which  is  situated  chiefly 
on  a  steep.elevation  above  it,  crowned 
by  an  ancient  monastery  ;  and  higher 
still  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  oi 
Theodoric,  Beyond  the  inn  is  a 
detached  mass  of  rock  rising  boldly 
above  the  road,  a  conspicuous  and  pic- 
turesque object,  which  forms  so  charac- 
teristic a  feature  in  the  scenery  of 
Terracina.  It  was  formerly  inhabited 
by  a  hermit,  whose  cell  may  he 
descried  about  half  up  its  side.  There 
are  few  places  which  present  so  many 
memorials  of  the  nations  and  king- 
doms which  have  successively  exer- 
cised their  influence  on  the  destiny  of 
Italy.  The  ruins  which  we  find  here 
recall  the  Volscians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  and  the  Goths ;  whose  monu- 
ments still  exist  side  by  side  with  the 
works  of  the  modem  popes. 
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The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Anxur.  The  beautiful 
fluted  marble  columns  were  taken  from 
the  ancient  building,  together  with  a 
marble  vase  covered  wi3i  bas-reliefs, 
and  a  fragment  of  mosaic.     In  the 
Piazza  is  the  inscription  relating  to  the 
attempts  of  Theodoric  to  restore  the 
Appian  Way.      Above  the  town  are 
considerable  remains  of  Pelasgic  walls 
and  some  ancient  reservoirs  for  water ; 
but    the    most   conspicuous  and  pic- 
turesque ruins  are  those  of  the  Palace 
of  Theodoric  on  the  summit  of  the  pre- 
cipice.   No  one  who  can  spare  a  couple 
of  hours  should  omit  visiting  this  ruined 
palace  of  the  Gothic  lawgiver.    Besides 
the  view,  which  is  very  beautiful,  and 
extends,  on  the   one   side,   over  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
and  on  the  other,  over  the  coast  as  far 
as  Ischia,  embracing  the  Ponza  islands, 
the  building   itself  is  extremely  in- 
teresting.    Many  of  the  corridors  and 
chambers  are  perfect,  and  resemble  in 
their  arrangement  those  of  Nero's  Pa- 
lace in  Bome.    Near  the  path  leading 
to  it  are  ancient  quarries  on  the  side 
of  the  cliff,  where  there  are  several 
Koman  inscriptions,  left  by  the  work- 
men in  former  days.    The  ascent  ought 
not  to  be  attempted  without  a  guide, 
an  office  which  any  of  the  numerous 
boys  who  are  always  hanging  about  the 
inD  will  readily  discharge  for  a  small 
consideration.    The  ancient  Fort  is  now 
nearly  filled    up  with    s^nd,  but  its 
massive  mole,  and  the  size  of  the  basin, 
said  to  be  upwards  of  3800  feet  in  cir- 
cuit, still  attest  its  importance  as  one  of 
the  principal  naval  stations  of  the  Ro- 
iiiaos.  The  rings  for  mooring  the  vessels 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  S.  angle  of  the 
liarbour.  The  palace  of  Pius  VI.  is  per- 
haps an  appropriate  memorial  of  the 
immense  efforts  made  by  that  pope  in 
draining  the  marshes.     It  commands 
one  of  the  finest  views  on  this  coast 
of  Italy.    A  new  pier  has  been  run 
Wit  beyond  the  ancient  port,  which 
affords  protection  from  westerly  winds 
to  the  small  vessels  frequenting  it. 

[The  bold  promontory  of  Circe,  the 
Pfonmtorium  CirccBum  of  the  ancients, 
^ow  Monte  CirceUo,  is  a  perpendicular 


mass  of  limestone,  almost  isolated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
It  may  be  easily  visited  from  Terra- 
cina.  The  distance  to  San  Felice  by 
the  road  which  runs  close  to  the  sea- 
shore is  10  m.  There  are  few  spots  in 
this  part  of  Italy  which  are  more  fa- 
mous in  ancient  poetry  than  this  pro- 
montory, regarded  by  the  Komans  as 
the  fabulous  island  of  Circe. 

Hroxima  CircaetD  raduntar  Iltora  terrte, 
Dives  inaooessos  ubi  SoUb  filia  lucos 
Assiduo  resonat  cantu,  tectisque  superbis 
Urit  odoratam  uoctunia  in  luniina  cedrum, 
Arguto  tenues  percurreiis  pectine  telas. 
Hinc  exaudiri  gemitus,  ireque  leonum 
Vincla  recosantum  et  sera  sub  nocte  ruden- 

tum; 
Setigerique  gues,  atqne  in  prsssepibns  ursi 
Saevire,  ac  formsB  magnorum  ululare  luponun ; 
Quos  hominum  ex  fade  Dea  saeva  potentibus 

berbis 
Induerat  Circe  in  vultus  ac  tecta  feranim. 
Que  ne  nionstra  pii  paterentur  talia  TroSa 
i3elati  in  portus,  neu  litora  dira  trabirent^ 
Neptuuus  ventis  iniplevlt  vela  secundis, 
-Atqne  fugam  d«dit,et  praiter  vada  fervida  vexit. 

Viuo.  Aen.  VII.  10. 

On  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which 
commands  one  of  the  most  striking 
prospects  in  Italy,  some  ruins  may  still  be 
traced,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  a  Temple  of  the  Sun,  or,  more 
probably,  of  the  ancient  citadel.  The 
city  of  Circceiif  one  of  those  captured 
by  Coriolanus,  which  was  in  existence 
in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  was  the  scene 
of  the  exile  of  Lepidus,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  either  at  San  Felice 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  promontory,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  lorre  di  Paola 
on  the  W.  Ruins  are  still  visible  at 
both  places.  From  the  agreeable  posi- 
tion of  this  city  near  the  sea,  and  the 
facilities  it  afforded  for  hunting  the 
wild  boar,  it  was  the  frequent  residence 
of  many  eminent  Romans.  Polybius 
mentions  his  having  often  enjoyed  the 
boar-hunt  in  its  neighbourhood.  It 
was  one  of  the  favourite  retreats  of 
Cicero,  of  Atticus,  and,  in  later  times, 
of  Tiberius  and  Domitian .  Among  the 
Roman  epicures  it  was  famous  for  its 

oysters : — 

Circffiia  nata  forent,  an 
Lncrinnm  ad  saxnm,  Rutupinove  edita  fnndo 
Ostrea,  callebat  prime  deprendere  morsu. 

Juv.  Sai.  IV.  UO, 

Ostrea  CircseiB,  Miseno  oriuntur  echini. 

Hon.  Sat.  n.  iv.  33, 
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A  large  cayem  called  the  Grotta 
deUa  Maga  deserres  a  Tisit.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  stalactites.] 

From  Terracina  a  diligence  starts  at 
night  through  Formia  to  Sparanisi  Stat 

On  leaving  Terracina,  the  road, 
following  the  Appian,  skirts  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  which  advance  so 
precipitously  into  the  sea  that  there  is 
merely  room  for  the  road.  This  narrow 
pass  is  the  LautulcB,  where  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Samnites,  b.c.  315 ;  in  the  second  Punic 
war,,  it  was  the  stronghold  of  Fabius 
Maximus,  who  held  the  defile,  and 
prevented  the  passage  of  Hannibal  by 
the  Appian.  About  ^  m.  to  the  1.  on 
the  slope  of  the  hills  is  the  RetirOj  a 
convent  of  barefooted  friars,  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  a  villa 
where  the  Emperor  Galba  was  bom. 
The  lake  on  the  rt.,  called  Logo  di 
Fondi,  is  the  Lacus  FandanuSf  or  Amy- 
clanus.  The  latter  name  was  derived 
from  the  city  of  AmydcSf  which  stood 
on  the  plain  between  the  lake  and  the 
sea.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed  to 
a  band  of  Laconians ;  who,  according 
to  Pliny  and  Servius,  were  co/npelled 
to  abandon  it  by  swarms  of  serpents. 
Other  writers  refer  to  this  city  the 
legend  of  the  destruction  of  the  Laco- 
nian  Amyclse  in  consequence  of  the 
silence  imposed  by  law  upon  the  in- 
habitants as  a  punishment  for  numerous 
false  alarms  of  invasion.  When  the 
enemy  at  length  came,  no  one  dared  to 
announce  their  approach.  This  view  is 
favoured  by  the  epithet  of  tacitcB  Amy- 
clcB  applied  to  it  by  Virgil.  On  either 
side  of  the  road,  after  leaving  Ter- 
racina^ may  be  seen  the  remains  of 
numerous  Roman  tombs.  The  Torre 
dell*  Epitaffio  formerly  marked  the 
boundary  of  the  Papal  States. 

About  4  m.  from  Terracina  we  reach 
the  tower  called  Torre  de*  Confini,  or 
La  Portella,  from  the  arched  gate- 
way under  which  the  road  passes,  a 
small  castle  with  bastions,  formerly 
the  frontier  station  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Beyond  Portella,  on  the  1., 
is  the  village  of  MonticelU,  upon  a 
height  above.  The  province  of  the 
TBrra  di  Lavot^o  is  here  entered,  one 


of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Southern 
Italy.  Some  remains  of  tombs  skirting 
the  Appian  are  seen  on  the  1.  before 
reaching  the  gate  of 

11  m.  Fondi  (6740  Inhab.— Inn : 
Locanda  Barharossa,  very  indifferent), 
a  dirty  and  miserable  town,  which 
retains  the  nearly  unchanged  name  of 
Fundi,  celebrated  in  Horace's  Journey 
for  the  amusing  importance  assumed 
by  the  praetor : — 

Fondos,  Aufidlo  Lusco  praetore  libenter 
Linquimus,  insani  ridentes  praemia  scribae, 
Praetextam,    et   latum   clavum,    pnmseqne 
batiUom.  Sat.  i.  5. 34. 

The  family  of  Livia,  the  wife  of 
Augustus,  came  originally  from  Fundi. 

The    main    street   is   built   on  the 
Appian  Way,  and  some  portions  of  its 
pavement  have  been  preserved.     Tie 
polygonal  walls  may  also  be  traced  for 
a  considerable  distance,  especially  on 
the  rt.  of  the  gate  by  which  we  enter 
the  town.   The  principal  ch.,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  is  in  the  Italian  Gothic 
style,  with  some  round  almost  Norman 
arches.  The  interior  is  sadly  neglected, 
and  has  an  old  fresco  and  sonK  speci- 
mens of  Gothic  mouldings.    The  cell 
in  the  Dominican  convent  in  which 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  taught  theology 
is  now  converted  into  a  chapel.     Ah 
orange-tree  which   he  planted,  and  a 
well  called  after  him,  are  also  shown. 
The  general  appearance  of  Fondi,  and 
the  wild  costume  and  sinister  counte- 
nances of  the  inhabitants,  confirm  the 
ill  repute  it  has  borne  for  centuries, 
as  a  regular  robbers'-nest.     No  two 
towns    in    Italy  have  contributed  so 
many  "  heroes"  to  the  army  of  brigands 
as  Fondi  and  Itri.    In  the  16th  cent 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  bestowed  the 
estate  of  Fondi,  with  the  title  of  Count, 
on  Prospero  Colonna.    The  widow  of 
his  kinsman  Vespasiano  Colonna  was 
the  Countess  Giulia  Gonzaga,  whose 
beauty  was  so  remarkable  that  its  fame 
had  reached  even  to  the  Turkish  court 
In  1534,  while  she  was  residing  in  the 
castle  (now  in  ruins),  Heyradin  Barba- 
rossa,  the  brother  of  the  famous  pirate 
Aruch    Barbarossa,    the    usurper   of 
Algiers,  landed  on  the  coast  during  the 
night,  and  attempted  to  carry  her  off  in 
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order  to  present  her  to  Soleiman  II.  The 
clamour  of  the  Turks  roused  the  coun- 
tess in  time  to  allow  her  to  escape.  She 
jumped  from  the  window  of  her  bed- 
room, and  fled  naked,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  to  the  mountains,  where  she 
concealed  herself.  Barbarossa,  disap- 
pointed of  his  prize,  sacked  and  de- 
stroyed the  town,  and  carried  off  many 
prisoners.  An  inscription  in  the  church 
records  the  event.  The  Turks  again 
sacked  the  town  in  1594. 

The  CcBcubua  ager,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated wine  countries  of  the  Romans, 
seems  to  have  been  the  low  hilly  tract 
from  Fondi  to  Sperlonga,  and  border- 
ing on  the  Sinus  Amycleaius, 

Cfficubom,  et  pnalo  domitam  Caleno 
Tu  bibes  uvam.    Mea  nee  Falernaa 
Temperant  vites,  neque  Formiaal 
Pocala  coUes. 

Hob.  Od.  x.  ao. 

The  range  of  hills,  the  Bronte  CaM 
andM.  Furca,  extending  from  Fondi 
to  the  sea,  produces  good  wine  even 
in  our  days.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  are  some  interesting  Roman 
ruins,  a  house  built  on  a  terrace  of 
polygonal  construction,  and  below  it 
a  mass  of  reticulated  masonry,  still 
bearing  the  name  of  VaronianuSf  its 
supposed  owner. 

On  leaving  Fondi  the  road  for  4 
m.  traverses  the  plain,  ascending  gra- 
dually to  the  foot  of  the  pass  leadm^  to 
Itri,  winding  up  the  mountains  amidst 
scenes  of  a  lond.y  aspect,  which  seem, 
by  the  natural  formation  of  the  country, 
peculiarly    fitted  to  be  the  haunt  of 
brigands.    During  the  16th  cent,  this 
pass  was  the  hesS-quarters  of  Marco 
Sciaira,  the  captain  of  banditti  who 
immortalised  himself  by  the  compli- 
ment he  paid  to  Tasso.   It  is  related  by 
Manso,  that  Sciarra,  hearing  that  Tasso 
^as  on  a  visit  at  Mohi  di  Gaeta  (Formia), 
sent  to  offer  him,  not  only  a  free  passage, 
but  protection   by  the  way;  assuring 
bimthat  he  and  ms  followers  would  be 
proud  to  execute  his  orders.    Near  the 
foot  of  the  pass  is  a  fort  command- 
^g  the  road,  and  along  the  ascent 
stations  for  the  gendarmeria,  by  whom 
the  road  is  now  well   guarded^  and 


there  is  no  danger  of  this  kind.  From 
the  summit  of  the  pass  a  descent  of 
1  m.  leads  to 

1 1  m.  Itri  (6582  Inhab.),  a  miserable 
town,  picturesquely  placed  on  a  lofty 
hill  and  surmounted  d^  a  ruined  castle. 
It  enjoys  the  pre-emmence  of  being 
the  birthplace  of  Michele  Pezza, 
better  known  as  Dn  IHavohf  a  nick- 
name he  earned  by  escaping  pur- 
suit for  two  years,  whilst  under  sen- 
tence of  decapitation,  prior  to  his 
employment  as  a  political  agent.  In 
1799  he,  with  his  band,  held  Sie  passes 
from  Portella  to  Mola  di  Gaeta,  and 
his  career  was  one  continued  series 
of  wholesale  murders.  Both  he  and 
Mamtnone,  another  chief  of  brigands, 
notwithstanding  their  atrocities,  were 
loaded  with  honours  by  the  Royal 
family  of  Naples  during  the  struggle 
of  1799.  In  1806,  Fra  Diavolo,  hav- 
ing landed  from  Sicily  at  Sperlonga, 
was  encountered  by  a  French  detach- 
ment, and  defeated.  In  the  hope  of 
finding  a  way  of  escape  to  Sicily,  he 
remained  with  a  small  band  for  two 
months,  wandering  by  night  from  forest 
to  forest  to  evade  his  pursuers.  At 
length,  wounded  and  alone,  and  worn 
out  by  want  and  &tigue,  he  went  dis- 
guised to  seek  repose  and  buy  oint- 
ments at  Baronisi,  a  village  near  Sa- 
lerno, where,  suspicion  being  raised,  he 
was  arrested,  recognised)  and  con- 
demned to  death. 

A  good  carriage-road  leads  from 
Itri  to  Gaeta  on  one  hand,  and  to  Sora 
on  the  other,  to  connect  the  great 
military  station  at  Gaeta  with  the 
interior  ;  between  Itri  and  Sora  (about 
53  m.),  it  passes  by  Capo  di  Mele  16 
m.,  8.  Oiovanni  Incarico  11,  Colle  Fon- 
tana  11,  to  Sora  15 ;  crossing  the  rly. 
near  to^Isoletta,  and  sending  off  a 
branch  from  near  Pico  Famose,  to 
Ponte  Corvo  and  San  Germano. 

[About  8  m.  from  Itri,  by  a  moun- 
tain path,  is  Sperlonga  (1583  Inhab.), 
a  fishing  village  on  a  sandy  headland. 
It  was  anciently  called  Spelunca  from 
the  numerous  natural  caverns  in  the 
rock.  It  was  in  one  of  these  caverns 
that  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who  had 
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here  a  villa,  was  saved  by  the  physi- 
cal strength  of  Sejanus  from  the  death 
which  the  fall  of  the  rocks  at  the  en- 
trance inflicted  on  his  courtiers.  This 
cavern  is^  m.  from  the  village,  and  has 
still  remains  of  seats,  divisions,  and 
ornaments  in^  stucco.  The  path  that 
leads  to  it  by  the  water-side  is  bordered 
with  Roman  remains.  Barbarossa 
made  Sperlonga  a  resting-place  f^r  a 
night  previous  to  his  attacking  Fondi. 
The  best  way  of  visiting  Sperlonga 
will  be  in  a  bo«tt  from  Gaeta,  a  distance 
of  10  m.] 

On  leaving  Itri  the  road  descends 
the  hill  amidst  vineyards  and  forest 
trees.  As  it  approaches  the  coast  the 
scenery  increases  in  beauty,  and  the  clas- 
sical interest  becomes  more  absorbing. 
Shortly  before  reaching  Formia  the  road 
opens  upon  the  lovely  bay  of  Gaeta, 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  its  headland,  co- 
vered with  bright  battlements  and 
villas.  In  the  distance  are  Ischia  and 
Procida ;  and  further  still  we  may  de- 
scry the  blue  mountains  which  form  the 
E.  curve  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  the 
well-known  outline  of  Vesuvius.  As 
we  advance,  a  massive  circular  tower, 
in  the  midst  of  the  vineyard  on  the 
rt.,  and  overhung  by  a  carroob-tree,  is 
a  picturesque  object  in  the  landscape, 
and  would  probably  be  selected  by  the 
artist  as  a  striking  feature  in  every  view 
of  the  bay  from  this  road,  even  if  it  did 
not  possess  the  higher  interest  of  pass- 
ing for  the  Tomb  of  Cicero.  This 
massive  sepulchre  too  closely  resembles 
the  other  buildings  of  the  same  kind  on 
the  Appian  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to 
its  resd  destination ;  it  consists  of  two 
stories  resting  upon  an  immense  square 
base,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  small  lan- 
tern with  windows.  On  the  hill  above 
the  road  some  vestiges  of  foundations 
may  still  be  traced  which  probably  mark 
the  site  of  the  temple  dedicated  by 
Cicero  to  Apollo;  and  on  the  shore, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  considerable 
remains  still  exist  to  denote  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Formian  villa.  The  inter- 
vening space  is  now  covered  with  wood 
and  vineyards ;  and  the  locality  an- 
swers so  well  to  the  description  of 
Plutarch,  that  classical  enthusiasm  may 


be  pardoned  for  accepting  the  tradition 
which  supposes  this  tower  to  have  been 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  cen- 
turion overtook  the  litter  in  which  the 
great  orator  was  escaping  to  the  sea-side, 
and  wherQ  the  champion  of  freedom 
fell  beneath  the  sword  of  the  tribune 
whose  life  he  had  saved  by  his  defence. 
In  spite  of  the  apparent  probabilities 
in  favour  of  this  building,  antiquaries 
have  suggested  that  the  square  ruins 
on  the  hill  above  the  road  are  more 
probably  the  remains  of  the  tomb.  Tra- 
dition, however,  often  a  better  authority, 
has  given  this  tower  the  name  of  Totre 
di  Cicerone. 

10  m.  Formia,  formerly  called  Mbla  di 
Oaeta  (9151  Inhab. — Inn :  ff.  d!' Europe), 
It  is  better  to  sleep  here,  and  drive 
over  to  Gaeta. 

The  suburb  of  Castellone  di  Gaeta 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  Formice, 
the  capital  of  the  Lcestrygones,  and 
the  well-known  scene  of  the  inhos- 
pitable reception  of  Ulysses.  Some 
portions  of  its  ancient  walls  and  a  gate- 
way may  still  be  traced.  The  wealthy 
family  of  Mamurra,  who  was  himself 
a  native  of  Formise,  had  engrossed  so 
great  a  part  of  the  locality,  that  Ho- 
race (who  slept  there  at  the  house  of 
Murena,  the  brother  of  Licinia,  whom 
Mecsenas  married)  calls  it  the  "  city  of 
the  Mamurrae  ** —  Urbs  Mamurrarum : — 

In  Mamurrarum  lassi  deinde  urbe  manemus, 
Mureua  prsebente  domum,  Capitone  culinam. 

Sat.  I.  5.  37. 

The  line  of  coast  from  Castellone 
to  Mola  was  lined  until  lately  with 
remains  of  extensive  substructions, 
terraces,  vaulted  passages,  baths,  and 
grottoes,  which  appear  to  have  be- 
longed to  different  Roman  villas. 
The  greater  part  have  been  destroyed 
in  transforming  the  Villa  Caposele  into 
the  modern  royal  villa,  the  only  portion 
now  visible  being  included  in  the  gar- 
dens below  the  Albergo  cliCicerone,con- 
sisting  of  a  large  hall  and  about  a  dozen 
01  smaller  rooms.  The  Formian  Villa 
of  Cicero  occupied  probably  the  site 
extending  from  the  royal  villa  to  the 
gardens  of  the  inn,  at  the  base  of  which 
is  the  little  port  erected  by  King  Fer- 
dinand II. 
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These  ruins  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Villa  Caposele  were  until  lately  the 
chief  objects  of  interest  at  Formia.  Be- 
low the  terrace  of  the  ion,  which  com- 
mands a  beautiful  prospect,  the  gardens 
are  filled  with  masses  of  reticulated 
masonry,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  baths  of  this  Villa,  the  favour- 
ite residence  of  the  great  orator,  the 
scene  of  his  political  conferences  with 
Pompey,  and  the  calm  retreat  in  which 
he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Scipio  and 
LiSelius.  The  lapse  of  two  thousand 
years  has  not  altered  the  majestic 
mountains  which  surround  the  bay; 
the  sea  still  washes  the  bright  beach 
upon  which  the  illustrious  philosopher 
loved  to  ramble ;  the 

TemperatflB  dntoe  Fonnto  litu 

is  as  mild  and  lovely  as  when  Martial 
celebrated  it ;  and  the  Etesian  breezes 
during  the  summer  season  are  still  as 
gratenil  as  when  Plutarch  wrote  his 
description  of  the  spot.     Independently 
of  these  associations,  the  bay  of  Gaeta 
recalls  the  well-known  descriptions  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace.    Local  at- 
tachment has  reconciled  the  scenery  of 
Formia  with  that  mentioned  in  the 
Odyssey,  and  even  the  fountain  of  -4r- 
tacia,  where  Ul;jrsses  met  the  daughter 
of  Antiphates  king  of  the  Lsestrygones, 
is  identified  with  one  still  flowing.    The 
wine  of  the  neighbourhood,  so  cele- 
brated by  Horace,  has  not  lost  its  re- 
putation. 

Qaaoqnani  nee  Calabm  melU  ferunt  apes, 
Kec  !Lesti7gonia  Baochns  in  amphora 
LiiDguescit  mihi. 

HOR.  Od,  m.  16. 


EXCURSION  TO  OAETA  AND  THE  ISLANDS 
OF  PONZA,  PALMAROLA,  &C. 

A  pleasant  excursion  of  4  m.  (pmni- 
tits  ^  fr.,  I -horse  cab  there  and  back 
2  fr.,  or  a  boat  may  be  taken)  along 
the  shores  of  the  bay,  which  abound 
everywhere  with  the  ruins  of  Roman 
■villas,  brings  us  to  Gaeta,  the  ancient 
Caieta.  Before  reaching  it  a  long 
tillage,  called  the  Borgo,  extending 
along  the  beach,  is  traversed. 

The  town  of  Gaeta  (18,385  Inhab.— 

18,  Italy.-] 


Inn :  Atbergo  ^Italia)  stands  at  the  base 
of  a'  rounded  hill,  crowned  by  the  tomb 
of  Munatius  Plancus,  now  a  fortress, 
and  on  a  projecting  headland,  which 
advances  into  the  sea  and  forms  the 
N.  end  of  the  extensive  bay  anciently 
called  the  Sinus  Caietanus,  and  still 
known  as  the  Ooifo  di  Oaeta.  The  W, 
side  of  the  bay  was  studded  with  Roman 
villas.  Scipio  Africanus  and  Lselius 
were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  there 
and  amusing  their  leisure  with  pickine 
up  shells  on  the  beach.  The  port  ana 
promontory,  to  which  Virgil  has  given 
an  immortal  interest  as  the  burial-place 
of  the  nurse  of  ^neas,  are  picturesque 
objects  from  all  parts  of  the  surround-^ 
ing  country : 

Ta  quoqae  Utoribus  nostrls,  JExMtk  nutrix, 
JEtemam  moriens  famam,  Caieta,  dedisti ; 
£t  nunc  servat  honoa  sedem  tuua. 

JSn.  Yii.  1. 

After  the  fiedl  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Gaeta  was  one  of  the  three  Greek  mu- 
nicipalities which  became  the  refuge 
of  the  civilization  of  Rome.     Amain, 
Gaeta,  and  Naples  subsequently   ad- 
vanced to  Independence  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  too  enfeebled 
to    ofifer    opposition    to    the    change. 
Their  chief  magistrate  bore  the  title 
of  dogcj  duca,  or  ipata ;  their  wealthy 
merchants  had  ships  and  settlements  in 
the  great  ports  of  the  Levant.    The 
bluff  promontory  of  Gaeta,  united  to 
the  mainland  by  a  low  and  narrow 
isthmus,  strengthened  by  walls,  and 
backed  by  the  defiles  of  the  Ceecuban 
mountains,  gave  to  this  ancient  settle- 
ment that  natural  strength  which  has 
made  it  in  our  own  times  the  key- 
fortress  of  the  kingdom.     The  city 
consequently  survived  the  invasions  of 
the  Lombards  and  the  Saracens,  and 
did  not  lose  its  liberty  until  the  12th 
cent.,   when    it   was   absorbed,  along 
with  the  other  free  cities  of  Southern 
Italy,  in  the  Norman  conquest.    The 
position  of  Gaeta  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful, and  its  rich  orange,  lemon,  and 
citron  groves  give  it  a  peculiarly  south- 
em  character.    It  is  the  chief  city  of 
a  district,  and  the  see  of  a  bishopric. 
The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  has  been 
modernised.    It  contains  the  standard 
presented  by  Pius  V.  to  Don  John  of 
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Austria,  the  oommonder  of  the  Chris- 
tian army  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 
In  front  of  it  is  a  canons  pillar 
naving  on  its  four  sides  mediseval 
reliefs  of  histories  of  Onr  Lord. 

The  celebrated  column  with  12  faces, 
on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  12  winds  in  Greek  and  Latin,  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  in 
the  town. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  promon- 
tory (J  hr.)  is  the  circular  building 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object 
in  the  landscape,  and  from  which  there 
is  a  very  fine  view.  It  is  shown  by 
the  inscription  on  it  to  be  the  tomb  of 
L.  Munatius  Plancus,  the  founder  of 
Lyons,  B.C.  42,  and  is  now  called  the 
Torre  dTOrhndo,  The  other  antiquities 
of  Gaeta  are  the  remains  of  the  am- 
phitheatre and  theatre,  the  vestiges  of 
a  temple,  and  the  villas  of  Scaurus  and 
Hadrian.  The  beauty  of  the  women 
is  very  striking. 

The  Citadel  of  Gaeta  was  always 
one  of  the  strongest  positions  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  castle  was 
enlarged  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon  in 
1440.  During  the  invasion  of  Naples 
by  the  French  army  of  Louis  XII. 
in  1501,  Gaeta  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render by  the  distressed  circumstances 
of  Frederick  of  Aragon.  In  the  war 
which  arose  out  of  the  partition  treaty  of 
Granada,  it  was  the  last  stronghold  of 
the  French,  and  was  besieged  and  cap- 
tured by  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova,  after  the 
battle  of  the  Garigliano,in  1 504.  Charles 
V.  built  another  castle  and  strengthened 
the  fortifications  by  the  addition  of 
important  outworks.  In  1734  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Spaniards  under  the 
Duke  di  Liria  and  Charles  III.,  and 
dishonourably  surrendered  by  Count  Tat- 
tenboch.  During  the  French  invasion 
of  1798,  the  fortress,  commanded  by  the 
Swiss  General  Tschudy,  surrendered 
at  discretion  to  the  army  of  General 
Hey;  an  event  so  disgraceful  that  it 
was  regarded  as  an  act  of  treachery, 
for  the  garrison  contained  4000  soldiers, 
70  cannon,  12  mortars,  20,000  muskets, 
and  supplies  for  a  year.  After  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  fortifica- 
tions were  agdin  strengthened,  and  the 
'tadel  was  enabled  its  sustain  the  me- 


morable siege  of  1806,  which  is  well 
known  from  the  operations  of  our 
navy  on  the  coast  in  support  of  the 
besieged.  A  the  approach  of  the 
French  army  under  Massena,  the 
feeble  regency  of  Naples  engaged  to 
give  up  all  the  fortresses  of  ^e  king- 
dom. The  citadel  of  Gaeta  was  com- 
manded by  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Philip- 
stadt,  who  answered  the  summons  of 
the  regency  by  saying  that  he  should 
disobey  their  commands  for  the  higher 
commands  of  honour  and  of  war.  The 
prince,  assisted  by  the  English  fleet 
upon  the  coast,  gallantly  held  out  until 
the  fiill  of  Scilla  in  July  1806;  and  on 
the  18th  of  that  month,  after  ten  days' 
continued  firing,  the  fortress  honourably 
capitulated.  The  palace  of  the  governor 
was  the  residence  of  Pius  IX.  in  1850, 
after  his  flight  from  Bome,  and  had 
since  been  much  enlarged  by  Fer- 
dinand II.  In  the  tower  of  the  citadel 
lies  buried  the  Constable  de  Bourbon, 
who  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  Rome 
in  1527.  The  military  defences  of 
Gaeta  had  been  immensely  strength- 
ened and  extended  of  late  years,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 
Italy.  It  formed  the  favourite  residence 
of  the  sovereign.  An  extensive  line 
of  batteries  along  the  shore  encircle 
not  only  the  old  castle  but  the  adjoin 
ing  hill,  and  a  magnificent  Gothic 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Francis, 
was  erected.  The  royal  residence  vas 
at  the  junction  of  the  hill  of  Munatios 
Plancus  and  the  fortress  or  castle; 
along  the  former  roads  have  been 
carried  in  different  directions,  and  the 
Roman  tomb,  formerly  of  difficult  ac- 
cess, can  now  be  reached  in  a  carriage. 
In  1860  Gaeta  a^in  underwent  a 
memorable  siege.  King  Francis  II., 
after  being  obliged  to  abandon  his 
capital  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and 
making  an  unsuccessful  stand  to  main- 
tain himself  on  the  lines  of  the  Vol- 
tumo  and  Garigliano,  was  at  last 
(in  November)  forced  to  shut  himself 
up  in  this  his  last  stronghold,  with  a 
considerable  anny.  After  a  siege  of 
several  weeks  Gaeta  surrendered  to 
the  Italian  army,  commanded  hy 
General  Cialdini;  the  last  Bourbon 
king  taking  refuge  on  board  a  French 
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man-of-war,  by  which  he  was  conyejed 
to  GiTita  Vecchia.  At  the  time  of  the 
surrender  (Feb.  23,  1861)  800  pieces 
of  cannon  formed  the  defeoces  of  this 
celebrated  fortress. 

Abont  30  miles  S.W.  of  Gaeta  are  the 
islands  of  Pooza,  Palmarola,  and  Zan- 
Qone,  with  some  smaller  rocks.    They 
belong  to  the  district  of  Gaeta,  and 
have  3145  Inhab.    Ponza,  the  ancient 
Poniia,  12  m.  in  circumference,  is  the 
largest.    It  received  the  thanks  of  the 
senate  for  its  devotion  to  Rome  in  the 
second  Punic  war.    Tiberius  banished 
to  this  island  his  nephew  Nero,  the 
eldest  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip- 
pina,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
It  is   also  interesting  as  the  spot  on 
^Fhich  many  of  the  early  Christians 
Ruffered  martyrdom  during  the  reigns 
of  Tiberius  and  Cali^a.      It  gives 
name  to  the  naval  victory  of  June 
14th,  1300,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Fre- 
derick of  Sicily,  under  Corrado  Doria, 
was  defeated  by  that  of  Robert  Duke 
of  Calabria,  under  Ruggiero  di  Loria. 
Ponza  figures  in  our  naval  history  as 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  spirited 
achievements  of  the  last  war.     The 
island  was  occupied  by  the  French, 
and,  its  possession   being  considered 
important    to    our    operations,   Capt. 
(afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Chas.)  Napier, 
having  under  his  orders  the  Thames 
and  the  Furieuse,  ran  under  the  small 
mole,  which  was  bristling  with  cannon, 
and  captured  the  island  without  the  loss 
of  aman,  before  the  enemy  could  recover 
from  the  panic  produced  by  so  unex- 
pected an  mtrusion.     For  this  gallant 
achievement  Sir  Charles  had  the  title 
of  Count  of  Ponza  conferred  upon  him 
by  Ferdinand  I.   Palmarola^  5  m,  from 
Ponza,  is  the  ancient  Pcdmaria ;  and 
Zannone,  6  m.  from  Ponza,  and  12  m. 
from  Capo  Circello,   Sinonia,    These 
islands,  highly  interesting  to  the  geo- 
lo^t,  have  been  described  by  Broc- 
chi,  the  celebrated  Italian  geologist, 
and  by  Mr.    Powlett  Scrope.     Zan- 
pone,  the    island  nearest    to    Gaeta, 
is  composed  chiefly  of  limestone  covered 
^th  trachyte;  the    limestone   being 
converted  into  dolomite  at  the  point 
of  contact.     The  other   islands  are 


entirely  volcanic,  although  no  trace 
of  a  crater  has  yet  been  discovered. 
Ponza  is  composed  of  prismatic  tra- 
chyte, accompanied  by  a  semi-vitreous 
conglomerate,  enclosing  fragments  con- 
verted into  obsidian,  pearlstone  or  pitch- 
stone  porphyry.  On  this  conglomerate 
the  trachyte,  which  forms  the  great 
mass  of  the  island,  rests. 

25  m.  S.  of  Gaeta,  and  about  mid- 
way between  Ponza  and  Ischia,  are  the 
islands  of  Ventotene  and  San  Stefano, 
with  2254  souls.  At  San  Stefano  is  an 
ergastoh  or  prison  for  state  criminals. 
Ventoteney  the  ancient  Pandataria,  is 
the  island  to  which  three  princesses  of 
imperial  Rome  were  exiled.  Julia,  the 
on^daughter  of  Augustus,  the  beautiful 
wife  of  Marcellus,  Agrippa,  andTiberius, 
was  banished  by  her  father  to  this  island, 
on  account  of  her  dissolute  life.  Her 
daughter,  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus, was  sent  also  to  this  island 
by  Tiberius,  and  allowed  to  perish  by 
hunger.  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  and  Messalina,  and 
the  divorced  wife  of  Nero,  was  banished 
to  Pandataria  by  the  Empress  Poppsea, 
who  compelled  her  to  commit  suicide 
by  opening  her  veins,  and  then  ordered 
her  to  be  beheaded,  and  her  head  car- 
ried to  Rome,  that  she  might  behold 
the  features  of  her  rival  in  death. 

The  Ponza  group  of  islands  is  most 
easily  visited  from  Naples  by  the 
Government  contract  mail  steamer 
carrying  troops  and  prisoners,  that 
leaves  Naples  every  Tuesday  morning 
at  9  A.M.  lor  Ventotene  and  Ponza,  and 
returns  on  the  Thursday  following,  call- 
ing each  way  at  Casamicciola  in  the 
island  of  Ischia.  Boats  will  be  found 
at  Ponza  for  visiting  Palmarola  and 
Zannone,  and  the  uninhabited  islet  of 
La  Berte,  between  Ponza  and  Ventotene. 


Leaving  Formia  for  Naples,  the 
road  enters  the  plain  of  the  Gari- 
gliano,  across  which  the  drive  is  beau- 
tiful. 3  m.  from  Formia  on  the  rt.  is  the 
picturesque  headland  of  Scauro,  with 
Its  little  fishing  port.  The  bridge  over 
the  stream  which  the  road  crosses  near 
Formia  was  the  last  point  at  which  the 
French  ineffectually  attempted  to  rail 
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after  their  rout  on  the  banks  of  the 
Garigliano  in  1503. 

[2  m.  beyond  Formia  a  bridle-path 
of  18  m.  branches  off  on  the  1.  to  San 
Germano.  Leaving  Castelonorato  and 
Spigno  on  hills  to  the  1.  it  crosses  the 
Atisente,  a  tributary  of  the  Garigliano, 
and  reaches  a  secluded  plain  where  this 
small  stream  rises.  Here  several  re- 
mains of  buildings,  and  broken  marble 
pillars  and  capitals,  scattered  among 
vineyards  and  thickets  of  myrtle,  are 
supposed  to  point  out  the  site  of  Aitsonaf 
a  city  destroyed  during  the  second 
Samnite  war  by  the  Romans,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Livy's  account,  put  all  its 
inhabitants  to  the  sword — nullns  modus 
cadibus  fuit.  In  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  del 
Piano,  supposed  to  stand  on  a  temple  of 
Hercules,  there  are  some  tombs  of  the 
15th  cent.  Along  the  path,  for  the 
last  5  m.,  are  considerable  remains  of 
an  old  Roman  road  which  connected 
the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Latina  be- 
tween FormicB  and  Casinvm,  A  gentle 
ascent,  from  which  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent view  over  the  bay  of  Gaeta, 
leads  to  Fratte  (3000  Inhab.),  a  village 
on  the  ridge  of  hills.  In  its  principal 
ch.  there  are  two  ancient  sarcophagi, 
and  a  large  marble  pedestal  with  an 
inscription  showing  that  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  Hercules.  Leaving  Rocca 
GugUelma  on  an  apparently  inaccessible 
rock  on  the  1.  and  passing  under  the 
dreary  village  of  Castelnuovo,  the  path 
descends  to  San  Giorgio,  beyond  which 
the  Liris  is  crossed  by  a  ferry-boat. 
Half  a  mile  on  the  1.  of  the  path,  near 
the  river,  at  a  spot  called  I'erame,  are 
several  ruins  supposed  to  belong  to 
Interamna  Lirinas,  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Volscians.  Passing  next  through  the 
village  of  Pignataro,  where  several 
antiquities  have  been  found,  4  m. 
farther  the  road  reaches  S.  Germi^no 
(Rte.  140).] 

On  the  1.  of  the  road,  before  reach- 
ing the  bridge  over  the  Garigliano,  a 
long  line  of  arches  of  an  aqueduct  are 
seen  stretching  across  the  plain,  and  the 
road  at  length  passes  close  to  the  theatre 
and  the  amphitheatre  which  mark  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Minturnje;  both 


close  to  the  post-house.  The  plain  in 
which  they  stand,  formerly  marshy  but 
now  well  cultivated,  although  un- 
healthy, replaces  the  swamps  in  -which 
Marius  concealed  himself  among  the 
rushes  from  the  pursuit  of  Sylla;  and  the 
memorable  exclamation  of  the  mighty 
Roman,  Homo!  aiides  ocoidere  Cakan 
Mariumf  will  not  fail  to  command 
respect  for  the  ruins  of  Mintumse 
long  as  one  stone  remains  upon  another. 
The  town  of  Ihtetto  (7467  Inhab.), 
which  is  seen  on  a  hill  on  the  1.  i  m.  off 
the  road,  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Minturnse. 

The  Battle  of  the  Garigliano,  which 
has  given  great  interest  to  this  plain, 
was  fought  Dec.  27,  1503,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  a  short  distance 
above  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  present  road.  The  position  of  the 
French  was  not  far  from  the  road. 
They  occupied  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river, 
which  is  near  the  heights  below 
Traetto,  and  less  marshy  than  the 
1.,  among  whose  swamps  the  Spanish 
army  under  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  re- 
mained encamped  for  fifty  da^s,  exposed 
to  all  the  miseries  of  the  rainy  season, 
awaiting  the  attack  with  a  constancy  of 
purpose  which  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  impatience  of  the  French,  upon 
whom  the  climate  had  begun  to  exez^ 
cise  its  fatal  influence.  The  French 
made  some  show  of  an  attack  by  carry- 
ing a  bridge  across  the  river  from  their 
position,  but  it  was  productive  of  no 
important  result,  except  one  of  the 
most  chivalrous  exploits  of  the  Chev. 
Bayard,  who  is  said  to  have  defended 
it  single-handed  against  200  Spanish 
cavalry.  Gonsalvo  at  last  threw  a 
bridge  across  the  river  at  Suio,  and 
surprised  the  French  in  their  position, 
who,  already  worn  out  with  sickness, 
fled  across  the  plain  to  the  bridge  of 
Mola,  and  Gonsalvo  at  the  close  of 
the  day  was  master  of  the  kingdom. 
Pietro  de*  Medici,  who,  after  being 
expelled  from  Florence,  had  become 
a  follower  of  the  French  camp,  at  the 
first  rout  of  the  army  embarked  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Garigliano  with  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  he  hoped  to 
carry  to  Gaeta,  but  the  crowd  of  fugi- 
tives who  rushed  into  the  boat  was  so 
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great  that  it  sank,  and  he  and  all  on 
board  perished. 

1 1  m.  Ponte  di  Oarigliano :  a  former 
post  station.  The  river  Gkrigliano  is 
crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge,  erected 
in  1S32.  The  Oarigliano  is  one  of 
the  important  rivers  of  Southern  Italy. 
As  the  ancient  LiriSy  it  separated  La- 
tium  from  Camfjania ;  and  its  sluegish 
stream  was  noticed  by  many  of  the 
poets : — 

Non  Tura,  qose  Liris  quieta 
Mordet  aqua,  tacitamus  amnls. 

Hob.  Od.  r.  31. 

Before  crossing  the  river,  the  modem 

road  quits  the  Appian,  which  may  be 

traced  along  the  sea-shore  to  Mondra" 

gone  (3990  Inhab.),  marking  the  site  of 

Siauessa,  mentioned  in  the  journey  of 

Horace,  who  there  met  Virgil  and  his 

other  friends ; — 

Namqne 
PlotiTis.  et  Varliu  Slnnessee,  Virgilluaqiie  " 
Occarrant ;  animn,  quales  neque  candkliores 
Terra  talit,  neque  quels  me  sit  devinctior  alter. 
0  qui  compiexus,  et  gaudia  quanta  fuerunt ! 

8(U,  I.  V.  39. 

Farther  on  the  sea-shore,  at  a  place 
called  La  Fosta,  are  remains  of  an  arch, 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  where  the 
Via  Domitiana  leading  to  Pozzuoli 
branched  off  from  the  Appian,  and 
where  an  arch  was  erected  to  Domitian. 

The  road  from  Garigliano  to  Sant' 
Agata  passes  over  a  rich  plain  for  6  m. 
until  the  ascent  over  the  hills  of  Sant' 
Agata :  during  this  part  of  the  road  the 
traveller  will  have  some  magnificent 
peeps  up  the  plain  of  the  Liris,  backed 
by  the  snowy  range  of  the  Central 
Apennines.  As  we  ascend  towards  Sant' 
Agata  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  Felice  are  met  for  the  first  time 
—the  hills  to  the  rt.  are  of  limestone^ 
and  extend  to  the  sea-shore,  ending  in 
the  rocky  promontory  of  Mondragone. 

II  m.  Sanf  Agata^  situated  near  the 
summit  of  the  pass.  There  is  a  fine 
TJew  over  the  town  of  Sessa  and  the 
hills  of  Kocca  Monfina. 

[Half  a  mile  from  Sant*  Agata,  from 
which  it  is  approached  by  a  long  high 


viaduct,  and  prettily  situated  among 
the  hills,  is  Sessa  Aurunca  (20,708  In- 
hab.),  which  stands  on  the  site  of  Suessa 
Aurunca,  and  contains  many  ancient 
remains,  particularly  the  ruins  of  a 
brieve,  still  called  Ponte  Aurunca^  and 
of  an  amphitheatre.  The  cathedral 
contains  inscriptions,  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment, a  good  ambo  decorated  with 
mosaics  resting  on  columns,  and  other 
antique  fragments ;  in  the  ch.  of  S. 
Benedetto  there  are  extensive  vaults, 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
reservoir ;  and  in  the  monastery  of  S. 
Giovanni  there  is  a  crypto^porticuSf  re* 
markable  for  the  large  size  of  the  stones 
with  which  it  is  built.  The  hill  on 
which  Sessa  is  situated  is  a  mass  of 
volcanic  tufa,  in  which  have  been  dis- 
covered painted  chambers,  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  city 
covered  by  a  volcanic  eruption. 

Sant'  Affata  will  be  the  best  place 
from  which  to  visit  the  volcanic  group 
of  hills  of  Hooca  Monfina,  lying  about  5 
m.  from  it,  nearly  midway  between  this 
road  and  that  from  San  Germano.  The 
innkeeper  at  Sant'  Agata  will  furnish 
guides  and  donkeys  to  visit  this  interest- 
ing volcanic  region;  the  ascent  will  be 
about  6  m.,  during  which  Sessa  can  be 
visited,  as  it  lies  on  the  line  of  road, 
and  if  the  traveller  prefers  he  can  de- 
scend to  Teano  on  the  opposite  declivity 
of  the  range,  still  4  m.  farther.  The 
detached  hills,  which  appear  to  have 
originally  formed  the  outer  edge  or  en- 
circling ridge  of  its  great  elevation  crater, 
enclose  a  space  nearly  9  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence. Within  this  space  are  two  smaller 
cones,  the  highest  of  which,  called 
Montagna  di  Santa  Croce,  attains  an  ele- 
vation of  3200  ft.,  or  about  400  ft.  lower 
than  Vesuvius.  The  igneous  rocks  of 
Rocca  Monfina  are  remarkable  for  their 
large  and  perfect  crystals  of  leucite. 
On  the  summit  of  one  of  its  highest 
narrow  ridges,  called  La  Serra  or  La 
Cortinella,  some  fragments  of  ancient 
walls  built  of  lava,  and  massive  sub- 
structions, probably  of  a  temple,  are 
traceable,  which  have  been  identified 
with  Aurunca,  the  capital  of  the  Au- 
runci,  who  occupied  this  small  volcanic 
district.  In  B.C.  337  the  Aurunci, 
being  hard  pressed   by-  the   Sedicini, 
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abandoned  Anronca,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  their  enemies,  and  took 
refage  at  Sessa,  which  was  hence  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  AuruncaJ} 

Leaying  Sant'  Agata,  we  pass  through 
the  Tillage  of  Cascano,  situated  on  a 
saddle-back  of  secondary  limestone 
upon  the  ridge  of  Monte  Mcissico,  ex- 
tending from  the  hills  of  Sessa  in  a 
S.  direction  to  Mondragone,  and  pre- 
serving the  name  of  a  tract  which  the 
Latin  poets  have  made  familiar  by  their 
praises  of  its  wines : — 

Est  qui  nee  veteris  pocnia  M«nsld, 
Kec  partem  solido  demere  de  die 
Spernit. 

Hob.  Od,  1. 1. 

The  Falemus  Ager  is  considered  to 
be  the  tract  extending  from  the  Massic 
hills  to  the  VoltumO)  and  including 
therefore  the  neighbourhood  of  Mon- 
dragone,  near  which  was  the  Fausttomus 
Ager^  in  which  the  choicest  Falemian 
was  produced.  This  part  of  the  country 
was  much  infested  by  brigands. 

Before  reaching  Cascano  a  road  on 
the  1.  leads  to  Teano.  On  descending 
from  the  heights  of  La  Montagna 
Spaccata,  the  view  over  the  plain  of 
the  Voltumo  and  the  Campagna  Felice 
is  magnificent.  A  beautiful  drive  across 
a  fertile  plain  leads  to  Francolisi,  a 
picturesque  castle.  Near  this  the  road 
crosses  the  Savone,  the  Piger  8avo  of 
Statins,  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
mineral  springs  near  Teano ;  and  2  m. 
farther  is 

11  m.  Sparanisi  Stat,  on  the  riy., 
whence  the  traveller  can  reach  Naples 
by  train  in  2i  hrs.  (see  p.  22.)  The 
village  of  Sparanisi  is  at  a  short 
distance  on  the  1.  A  good  road  of 
12  m.  branches  off  on  the  rt.  to  Mon- 
dragone  from  the  post  station;  close 
to  which  the  railway  from  Capua  to  S. 
Germano  crosses.  4  miles  from  Spa- 
ranisi, at  I/O  Spartimento,  the  carriage- 
road  from  Rome  through  Frosinone  and 
San  Germano  falls  into  this.  The 
post  road  to  Capua  crosses  the  Vol- 
tumo (  Vitlturmis)  upon  a  bridge  rebuilt 
by  Frederic  II.,  whose  statue  is  placed 
««or  the  gate  of  the  city.    This  river 


is  often  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets 
for  the  rapidity  of  its  current. 

There  are  two  roads  from  Ci^na  to 
Naples;  one  throng  Santa  Maria  di 
Capua  (the  ancient  Capua)  and  Caserta, 
the  other  through  Aversa.  The  road 
through  Santa  Maria  is  3  m.  longer. 
For  a  description  of  the  two  roads,  see 
Napuss,  Exc,  r/.,  and  Rte.  147. 
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TERNI  TO  NAPLES  BY  RDSTI,  CTPTA 
SUGALE,  ANTRODOCOj  AQUILA,  PO" 
FOU,  80LX0MA,  ISERNIA,  VENAFRO, 
AND  CAPUA:  WITH  EXCURSIONS  TO 
LEONE88A,  NORCIA,  AMATRICE,  AMD 
8.  VITTORINO;  THE  CICOIANO  PI^ 
TRICT,  AND  THE  CASTLE  OF  PETREL- 
LA  ;  THE  LAKE  OF  SCANNO  ;  BABREA, 
ALFIDENA,  AND  LA  META. 

Miles. 
Temi  to  Rieti  (for  Leoneasa,  Norda,  Ama- 

trice,  and  S.  Vittorino) .  ' 23 

Clvita  Ducale 27 

Antrodoco 43 

VigUano      . *    .    .    .  54 

Aquila  (for  the  Cicolano  district  and 

Castle  of  Petrella)  (rail  to  Solmona)    .  65 

Clvita  Retenga 82 

Popoli     . 98 

Solmona  (for  Lake  of  Scanno)  ....  109 

Valloscura 120 

Boccaraso 132 

Castel  di  Sangro  (for  Barrea,  Alfidena, 

andLaMeta) 140 

Piano  diForoll 156 

Isemia 167 

Venafro 183 

CSaianello 200 

Naples  (by  rail) 250 

Railway  projected  from  Temi,  and 
completed  from  Aquila  to  Solmona. 
Al  Caianello  the  direct  Rome  and 
Naples  Rly.  is  joined.  2  diligences 
daily  from  Temi  through  Rieti,  to 
Aquila  in  10  hrs. 
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Travellers  from  Florence,  who  are 
desirous  of  proceeding  to  Naples  with- 
oat  passing  through  Rome,  may  (^uit 
the  rly.  at  Temi,  and  proceed  by  Rieti 
to  Aquila  and  Popoli,  where  they  will 
fall  into  the  high  road  of  the  Abruzzi. 
With,  the  exception  of  a  short  space 
near  Antrodoco,  the  n)ad  is  excellent. 

Temi  and  the  Falls  are  described  in 

the  Handbook  for  Centralltaly^  Rte.  107. 

The  road  for  Temi  immediately  ascends 

the  steep  hill  above  the  Falls,  parallel 

to  the  Nera,  so  that  travellers  who  wish 

to  visit  them  en  route  mav  quit  their 

carriage  at  Papigno,  and  rejoin  it  again 

at  the  summit.    Thence  the  road  pro- 

ceeds  for  about  5  m.  along  the  1.  bank 

of  the  Velino,  passing,  but  beyond  the 

Velino  (there  is  a  road  on  the  other 

side  of  the  stream,  but  it  is  longer) 

the  village  of  Pie  di  Luco,  and  its  lake, 

the    ancient   Locus    Velinus,   with    its 

water-lilies    and    picturesque    banks. 

The  TUla  of  Axius,  the  friend  of  Cicero, 

is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  it.    The 

road    crosses  to  the  rt.  bank  of  the 

Velino,  close  to  its  junction  with  the 

Tarano,  about  6  m.  before  reaching 

Kieti.     From  the  rich  cultivation  of 

the  plain  and  the  fine  scenery  of  the 

valleys  and  the  encircling  mountains, 

the  drive  into  Rieti  is  very  beautiful. 

22  m.  Rieti  (14,148  Inhab. — Inns: 
La  Campana,  in  the  Piazza,  indifferent ; 
Lci  Posta,  in  the  Corso,  wretched ;  Italia 
Restaurant),  the  ancient  Keate.  It  is 
the  chief  town  of  the  district.  It«  chief 
branches  of  industry  are  agriculture 
and  grazing;  it  supplies  Rome  with 
large  quantities  of  cattle.  The  Cathe- 
dral, originally  a  Gothic  building,  dates 
from  1456  ;  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Sarbara 
the  statue  of  the  saint  is  by  Bernini, 
and  the  monument  to  Isabella  Alfani 
by  Thorvoaldsen,  One  of  the  columns 
of  the  subterranean  ch.  is  a  Roman 
milliarium.  In  the  street  leading  to 
Porta  Accarana  is  an  ancient  statue, 
without  hands  and  head,  called  Marho 
Cibocco,  said,  without  any  authority,  to 
have  once  represented  Cicero. 

£eate  was  one  of  the  most  important 
Sabine  towns,  and  In  antiquity  equalled 
by  few  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  since  it 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  seat  of 


the  Umbri,  considered  the  Aborigines 
of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  Jihea^  the  Latin 
Cybele : — 

.    .    .  magnaeqiie  Reate  dlcatnm 

Goelicolum  matrl. 

SiL.  Ital.  vm.  417. 

It  was  celebrated  for  its  mules,  and 
still  more  for  its  asses,  which  some- 
times fetched  the  price  of  60,000  ses* 
terces,  about  484/.  The  valley  of  tiie 
Velinus,  in  which  it  is  situated,  was  so 
deliffht^l  as  to  merit  the  appellation 
of  Tempe ;  and  for  their  dewy  fresh* 
ness,  its  meadows  were  called  Rosea 
rura  Velini,  Rieti  is  exposed  to  inun* 
dations  caused  by  the  violent  storms 
which  occur  in  the  Apennines  and  cause 
the  Velino  and  Turano  to  overflow  their 
banks.  There  is  a  diligence  daily  to 
Correse  Stat,  for  Rome.  See  Rte.  98, 
Handbook  for  Central  Italy, 


EXCURSION  TO  LE0NE88A,  NORCIA, 
AHATRICE,  AND  8.  VITTORINO. 

Rieti  will  be  conveniently  situated 
for  exploring  the  aboriginal  cities  in  its 
neighbourhood,  but  the  roads  and  inns 
are  bad,  and  travellers  who  feel  dis* 
posed  to  visit  them  would  do  well  to 
obtain  letters  of  introduction  at  Rieti, 
for  they  must  be  wholly  dependent  on 
the  hospitality  of  the  resident  pro- 
prietors. 

After  crossing  the  plain  of  Rieti,  a 
bridle-path  skirting  Monte  TerminUlo, 
called  also  the  Montagna  di  Leonessa 
(6998  ft.),  passes  Cantalice,  and 
reaches  Vedutri.  On  the  1.  are  Morro 
Vecchio,  identified  with  Marrubium,  and 
Palazzo  with  Palatiam.  From  Vedutri 
the  path  winds  up  the  mountain,  at 
each  tuminc  offering  magnificent  views 
of  the  beecn-forests  that  stretch  away 
over  the  declivities  of  the  Terminillo, 
of  the  vale  of  Rieti  with  its  lakes,  the 
gorge  of  Temi,  the  hills  of  Spoleto, 
and  a  long  line  of  country  westward. 
After  passing  through  a  park-like  wood, 
a  long  descent  over  barren  slopes  of 
rock  leads  to 

Leonessa  (5451  Inhab.),  16  m.  from 
Rieti,  buUt  about  1252under  the  patron* 
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age  of  Frederick  n.  It  is  surrounded  by 
villages,  and  shut  out  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  an  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
tsdns,  scarcely  passable  in  winter.  It 
is  entered  by  a  picturesque  Gothic 
Arch,  combining  strikingly  with  the 
mountain  ridge  above,  and  a  ruined 
castle  on  one  of  its  crags.  The  chs. 
of  8,  Fietro  degli  Agostiniani  and  Santa 
Maria  fuori  deUa  Porta  have  handsome 
Gothic  doorways.  From  Leonessa  the 
path  follows  one  of  the  streams  that 
enter  the  Comd,  a  tributary  of  the  Nera, 
to  Caacia,  12m.,  which  from  its  acro- 
polis-like hill  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  place  of  some  importance,  and 
to  have  preserved  the  name  of  the 
Casci  or  aborigines ;  6  m.  farther,  is 

Norcia^  the  ancient  Nursia, — 

Qui  Tiberim  Fabaiimque  bibunt,  quos  fri- 

gidamislt 
Nursia.  Vieq.  JEn,  vn.  716— 

an  episcopal  see  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity;  and  St.  Eutychius, 
one  of  the  reputed  disciples  of  St.  Paul, 
is  said  to  have  been  its  first  bishop. 
It  retains  portions  of  its  Etruscan 
wall,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  St. 
Benedict,  of  Sta.  Scolastica,  and  of 
Vespasia  Polla,  the  mother  of  the  Em- 
peror Vespasian.  In  the  time  of  Sue- 
tonius the  tombs  of  her  family  were 
still  existing  at  VespasicBj  6  m.  from 
Nursia.  Norcia  was  almost  entirely 
destroj^ed  by  an  earthquake  in  1857. 
A  carriage-road  crosses  the  mountaiDS 
from  Ascoli  to  Norcia  and  Spoleto  (see 
Handbook  for  Central  Italy ^  Rte.  99). 

Instead  of  returning  by  the  same 
route,  the  traveller  may  proceed  to 
Aquila  through 

Amatrice  (6304  Inhab.),  reached  by 
a  bridle-path  of  12  m.  from  Norcia,  and 
situated  near  the  head-waters  of  the 
Tronto.  It  dates  from  the  middle  ages, 
and  was  once  of  considerable  import- 
ance. It  is  how  a  forlorn  place,  wasted 
by  earthquakes  and  dissensions,  which 
scattered  its  population  over  the  vil- 
lages by  which  it  is  encircled.  There 
are  some  interesting  chs.  with  paint- 
ings, mostly  retouched,   by   Cola  delP 


Amatrice,  The  chs.  of  S.  Agostino 
and  San  Francesco  have  beiiatiful 
Gothic  doorways.  From  Amatrice,  a 
path  of  6  m.  leads  to  Civita  Reale,  and 
2  m.  from  it,  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
and  close  to  the  source  of  the  Velino,  is 

CoUiceUi,  a  hamlet  near  the  site  of 
Falacrinum,  Vespasian's  birthplac-e.  On 
the  hill  above  the  ch.  of  S.  Silvestro 
in  Falacrino  are  some  ruins  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  paternal  house  of 
the  Flavian  fieunily,  in  which  Ves- 
pasian was  bom,  and  which  he  pre- 
served in  its  original  state,  and  often 
visited.  Locum  mcunabidortan  assidve 
frequentavit,  manente  vUla  qualis  fuerot 
ohm,  ne  quid  scilicet  ocidorum  consue- 
tudini  deperiret,  — Suet,  viii.  2.  There 
are  traces  of  an  old  winding  ascent 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  path 
reaches  next  Montereale  (7  m.),  from 
which  a  road  of  10  m.  joins  the  road 
from  Antrodoco  to  Aquila,  near  Coppito^ 
half  a  mile  from  the  latter. 

San  Vittorinoy  about  3  m.  from  Aquila, 
on  this  road,  is  a  hamlet  on  the  banks 
of  the  Atemo,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  ATnitemumy  a  powerftil  Sabine 
city  of  great  antiquity,  which  assisted 
Tumus  against  ^neas : 

Una   ingena    Amiterna  cohors,  priscique 

Qairites, 
Ereti  manus  omnis,  olivlfeneque  Mutosc^ : 
Qui   Nomentum  urbem,   qui  Rosea  rura 

Velini, 
Qui  TetricsB  horrentes  rupes,  montemqiw 

Severum, 
Casperiamque  colunt.    .  .  . 

Mn,  VII.  710. 

On  the  hill  is  a  square  tower  with 
old  inscriptions,  and  a  sculptured  lion 
built  into  its  walls.  Below  it  is  a  ch. 
in  which  S.  Victorinus,  an  early  bishop 
of  Amitemum,  is  buried.  His  mar- 
tyrdom is  represented  on  some  bas- 
reliefs  in  the  wall ;  a  tablet  bears  the 
date  1174 ;  and  there  is  a  subterranean 
ch.  used  as  a  place  of  worship  and 
burial  by  the  early  Christians.  The 
pulpit,  which  dates  from  the  12th  cent, 
is  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  by  a  certain 
Petrus  Amabilis.  This  hill  seems  to 
have  been  the  Acropolis  of  Amiter- 
num,  for  terraces  may  be  traced 
I  down  to  the  plain.    At  the  foot  of 
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tlie  hill,  behind  the  Tillage,  are  some 
polygonal  walls,  and  in  the  plain  are 
the  rains  of  an  amphitheatre  con- 
structed of  brick,  in  the  style  of 
imperial  times.  The  river  runs  com- 
pletely through  the  ancient  theatre, 
which  is  easily  traced;  foundations 
of  other  edifices  are  yisible  in  various 
parts  of  the  plain,  and  even  in  the 
bed  of  the  nver.  Amitemum  was 
the  birthpiace  of  Salktst  the  historian. 


From  Rieti  the   road   ascends   the 

vallepr  of  the  Yelino  as  &r  as  Antrodoco, 

and  m  picturesque  beauty  is  hardly  to 

be   surpassed.    At    a  mile  from  the 

road,  on  the  rt^  the  Salto  &11S  into  the 

Velino.    At  Casotto  di  Napoli,  a  ruined 

house  between  Rieti  and  Citta  Ducale, 

is  a  hill  called  Lesta,  retaining  traces 

of  ancient  fortifications  and  polygonal 

^alls :  it  is  supposed  to  mark  tne  site 

of  Lista^,  the  capital  of  the  Aborigines. 

An  ancient  foxmtain  still  exists  near  the 

entrance  gate.  About  half-way  between 

Rieti  and  6itta  Ducale  was  the  line 

of  boundary  between  the  States  of  the 

Church  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

5  m.  Citta  Ducale  (4086  Inhab.), 
formerly  the  frontier  town  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  built  in  1308  by  Robert 
Duke  of  Calabria,  was  once  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  and  its  ruined 
walls  still  make  it  a  picturesque  object. 
It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district. 

The  country  between  Citta  Ducale 
aid  Antrodoco,  which  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful, follows  the  valley  of  the  Velino : 
the  lower  hills  are  covered  with  vines 
and  olives,  while  the  higher  ridges  are 
clothed  with  forests.  The  gaseous 
emanations  of  sul{)huretted  hydrogen 
from  the  pools  which  occur  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  some  bubbling  up 
▼ith  violence,  form  the  AqucBOutilicBf  the 
modem  Bagni  di  Fatemo  (4  m.),  which 
▼ere  much  resorted  to  by  the  Romans 
for  their  medicinal  properties..  Vespa- 
sian visited  them  every  year,  and  it  was 
while  residing  here  that  his  death  took 
place,  in  a.b.  79.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  pools  is  ihePozzo  di  Latignano, 
the  ancient  Locus  CutilioBy  situated  on 


the  1.  of  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  stands  the  village  of  Patemo, 
and  below  the  ruined  terrace  of  a  Roman 
villa  or  bath.  The  stream  produced  by 
its  violent  action  is  strong  enough  to 
turn  a  mill ;  and  some  masses  of  incrus- 
tations of  carbonate  of  lime  and  vece- 
table  substances  become  occasionally 
detached,  and  assume  the  appearance 
of  the  floating  island  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.  Varro 
called  the  Cutilian  Lake  the  JJmbUicxts 
ItalicBy  because  he  supposed  it  to  be 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula. 
From  this  circumstance  some  writers 
confounded  it  with  the  Amsanctus  of 
Vir^,  misled  by  the  "  Est  locus  Italics 
tru!dio."  (Rte.  146.)  Not  far  distant,  but 
nearer  Itieti,  are  ruins  of  a  large  building 
supposed  to  be  a  residence  of  Vespasian. 
Near  the  road,  and  running  parallel  to 
it  for  some  distance,  are  remains  of  the 
Via  ScUaria* 

The  Velino  is  crossed  beyond  Bor- 
ghetto  shortly  before  reaching 

16  m.  Antrodoco  (3781  Inhab. — Inn, 
small  and  poor,  outside  the  gates).  ^  No- 
thing can  surpass  its  romantic  position. 
It  is  situated  upon  the  Velino,  at  the 

Soint  where  the  river  emerges  from  its 
eep  glen  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Calvo, 
to  pursue  a  W.  course  towards  Rieti. 
Where  the  two  valleys  join,  there 
is  a  deep  glen  or  defile,  called  the 
Passo  di  Antrodoco,  formed  by  the 
flanks  of  Monte  Calvo,  which  begin  to 
close  in  upon  the  Naples  road  at  Rocca 
di  Como ;  so  that  the  town  is  situated 

•  The  Via  Salaria  traversed  the  Sabina  and 
teiminated  at  Hadria.  It  derived  its  nauie 
tram  its  being  tbe  road  by  which  the  salt  made 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  chiefly  about 
Ostia,  was  carried  into  the  interior  of  tlie 
country.    The  stations  on  it  were— 


Eretum,  M.  P.  zviii. 
Vicus  Novus,  xiv. 
Keate,  zvl. 

Cutilioi,  viiL 

Interocrea,  vi. 

Falacriuum,  zvi. 

Vicus  Badies,  ix. 

Ad  Gentesimum,  z. 
Asculum  Picenum,xii. 
Castrum  Truentium, 

Castrnm  Novum,  zii. 
Ostia  Atemi, 
Hadria,  {  zvl. 


GroUa  Marozza. 

near  Ostaria  Nuova- 

Rieti. 

Bagni  di  Patemo. 

Antrodoco. 

near  CoIIiceKt.(?) 

near  Illica.  (?) 

Fresunco.  (?) 

AscoU. 

near  the  mouth  of  the 

Tronto. 
near  &iuZia  Nvova, 
Fescara. 
Atri, 
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at  the  junction  of  the  three  glens,  and 
forms  a  striking  object  from  whatever 
quarter  it  is  seen.  Its  ancient  name 
Interocrea  (between  mountains)  was 
derived  from  this  position.  Above  the 
town,  overlooking  the  river,  rises  a 
ruined  castle  of  the  Vitelli  family,  but 
from  the  height  of  the  surrounding 
mountains  the  view  from  it  is  circum- 
scribed. The  Monte  CalvOf  a  spur  from 
the  mass  of  the  Terminillo  Grande, 
rising  behind  the  town'on  the  E.  and  N., 
is  sometimes  ascended  for  the  sake  of 
the  prospect.  It  commands  the  plains  of 
Aquila  and  the  country  as  far  as  Bome. 

From  Antrodoco  an  interesting  walk 
or  ride  up  the  vallejr  of  the  Vehno,  as 
far  as  Stgillo  (6  m.),  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  some  imposing  speci- 
mens of  ancient  engineering.  The  Via 
Solaria  was  carried  through  this  narrow 
defile,  supported  on  terraces  rising  from 
the  river's  edge,  and  at  times  carried 
along  the  brink  of  precipices  to  admit 
its  passage.  The  most  striking  of  these 
cuts  is  about  100  ft.  high,  and  had,  till 
recently,  a  tablet  with  an  inscription 
stating  that  the  substruction  was  raised 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

The  narrow  pass,  through  which  the 
road  to  Aquila  proceeds,  has  on  several 
occasions  been  the  scene  of  hostile  en- 
gagements with  the  armies  which  have 
invaded  Naples.  In  1798  a  handful  of 
peasants  held  it  so  as  to  repel  a  column 
of  the  French  army ;  in  1821  the  Nea- 
politans under  Gen.  Pepe  allowed  the 
Austrian  army  to  pass  with  scarcely 
any  opposition.  The  road  is  extremely 
beautiful ;  the  land  is  rich  and  well 
watered,  and  the  hills  are  luxuriantly 
wooded.  One  of  the  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  the  road  is  the  number  of 
ruined  castles :  beyond  the  Madonna 
della  Grptta  is  one  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, much  resembling  those  of  the 
Tyrol;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
glen  is  another  of  great  size,  clothed 
with  ivy,  and  forming  a  very  pic- 
turescjue  termination  to  the  valley  on 
the  side  of  Aquila.  The  road  crosses 
the  Aterno  beyond  Coppito,  where 
another  (3  m.)  branches  off  on  the  1. 
to.S.  Vittorino  and  Amatrice. 

22  m.  Aquila  Bly.  Stat.  (16,607 
■^•^hab. — Inns ;  Locanda  del  Sole,  large, 


but  badly  furnished ;  Locanda  del  Leone^ 
on  the.Corso),  founded  by  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.  as  a  barrier  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  popes,  is 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Abruzzo  Ulteriore  II.,  and  the 
see  of  a  bishop.  It  is  well  built, 
with  good  streets  and  a  large  nntnber 
of  palaces  and  chs.  The  lower  classes 
have  emigrated  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  recent  years.  In  1706  the  city 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake; 2000  persons  perished  in  one 
ch.,  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  over* 
thrown,  and  from  its  effects  it  has 
never  recovered. 

Aquila  is  full  of  interest;  and  its 
chs.  will  well  repay  a  visit.  iS^.  Ber- 
nardino c^a^S'aena,  the  principal  ch.,  has  a 
Renaissance  facade  erected  in  1527,  by 
Cola  deir  Amatrice,  as  stated  upon  the  in- 
scription over  it.  It  is  composed  of  three 
orderp,  the  lower  being  Doric.  The 
workmanship  is  unusually  elaborate, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  heaviness,  it  is  un- 
posing.  Over  the  principal  door,  which 
IS  Corinthian,  are  bas-reliefs  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  some  kneeling  saints,  one  of 
which  is  the  portrait  of  Girolamo  da 
Norcia,  a  great  benefactor  of  the  ch., 
and  who  erected  the  fountain  in  the 
adjoining  piazza.  In  the  interior,  tht 
roof  and  its  compartments  are  hand* 
some ;  the  marbles  are  from  the  moun- 
tains in  the  neighbourhood.  The  monu- 
ment or  shrine  of  San  Bernardino  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  art  after  the  Revival. 
It  is  a  large  urn  of  white  marble, 
wrought  with  elegant  arabesques,  and 
decorated  with  statuettes  and  other 
sculptures  in  high  relief.  It  was 
executed  in  1505  by  SHvestro  Salmti 
deW  Aquila,  at  the  expense  of  Gia- 
c^mo  di  Notar  Nanni,  a  merchant, 
and  it  cost  20,000  gold  ducats.  It 
formerly  enclosed  a  silver  chest  con- 
taining the  ashes  of  the  saint,  exe- 
cuted in  1505,  by  Silvestro  di  Ariscida, 
and  his  scholar  Salvertone,  both  art- 
ists of  Aquila,  and  by  order  of  Louis 
XI. ;  but  the  French  in  1 799  broke  open 
the  shrine  and  carried  off  the  silver. 
Near  the  altar  is  a  beauHful  monument 
to  a  Contessa  di  Montorio.  It  repre- 
sents a  mother,  with  her  infant  beneath; 
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in  a  recumbent  posture,  and  was  the 
work  of  Silvestro  or  Andrea  di  Aquila 
(a.d.  1496) :  it  is  worthy  of  a  rank 
among  the  productions  of  the  great 
Tuscan  artists  of  the  15th  cent.  This 
eh.  contains  in  the  1st  chapel  on  rt.  (that 
of  the  Vetusti  family),  a  fine  work  by 
Ztica  della  Robbia,  representing  the  Co- 
ronation of  the  Virgin,  and  Resurrection 
of  Our  Lord ;  it  was  brought  from 
Florence  by  Oliva  Vetusti,  to  decorate 
the  chapel  of  her  family.  The  figures 
are  white  on  a  blue  ground.  The  choir- 
books  are  of  great  beauty :  they  were 
for  the  most  part  written  by  a  friar, 
Beato  Filippo  da  Aquila,  in  1456,  and 
admirably  illuminated  by  Michel  An- 
gelo  Perugino.  Near  the  altar  is  a 
large  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  by 
Ruter, 

Sta.  Maria  di  CoUemaggio  is  encrusted 
with  white  and  red  marble.  The  fa* 
9ade  alone  remains  of  the  original 
Gothic  edifice.  The  porch  is  ex- 
tremely rich.  The  central  doorway  is 
rounded,  consisting  of  four  bands,  three 
of  which  are  spiral,  the  other  being 
composed  of  small  figures  of  saints  or 
angels.  The  canopied  niches  are  of 
great  variety;  the  twisted  pillars  are 
richly  caryed.  The  niches  were  once 
filled  with  statues,  of  which  only  seyen 
now  remain.  The  two  latersd  door- 
ways haye  two  elaborately  twisted 
columns  on  each  side,  but  partly  con- 
cealed by  plaster.  The  three  rose- 
windows,  though  now  blocked  up,  are 
still  extremely  beautiful.  Above  the 
porch  a  balcony  runs  along  the  front 
of  the  building,  from  which  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  reads,  on  every  29th  of 
August,  the  bull  in  favour  of  Aquila, 
granted  by  Celestin  V.,  who  was  con- 
secrated pope  in  this  ch.  in  1294,  and 
was  afterwards  buried  in  it.  The  in- 
terior of  the  ch.  has  a  rich  roof,  and 
the  floor  contains  several  monuments  to 
members  of  the  order  of  the  Celestins. 
The  monument  of  Celestin  V.,  by 
Girolamo  da  Vicenza,  erected  in  1517, 
is  of  marble  and  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  arabesques.  The  choir  is 
Gothic  altered  into  a  classic  style. 
The  body  of  the  building  was  greatly 
injured  by  the  earthquake  of  1703.   In 

this  church  are  preserved  some  good 


paintings  by  Muter,  a  Celestin  monk, 
the  pupil  of  Rubens,  who  has  left  here 
some  interesting  works,  contsuning  his- 
torical portraits.  The  most  important 
are  the  Coronation  of  Celestin  V.  in 
the  presence  of  Charles  II.  of  Anjou^ 
and  his  son  Charles  Martel ;  the  defeat 
of  Braccio  at  the  siege  of  Aquila ;  and 
the  life  and  miracles  of  Celestin  V. 

In  many  of  the  other  churches  and 
public  buildings  are  objects  of  interest 
Santa  Ckiara  has  a  fine  picture  by 
Niocolh  AlunnOf  signed  by  the  artist  with 
the  date  1486 ;  it  represents  the  Cruci- 
fixion with  four  angels  weeping,  a  monk 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  S.  John  weep- 
ing on  the  rt,  the  Virgin  weeping  on 
the  1. ;  at  the  sides  are  four  scenes  from 
the  Ufe  of  Christ.  There  is  another 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
saints,  perhaps  by  the  same  artist  San 
Giuseppe  has  a  good  Gothic  tomb  of  a 
member  of  the  Camporeschi  family,  who 
were  Lords  of  Aquila — it  was  erected  in 
1 432  under  the  Angevin  dynasty.  Santa 
Maria  di  Paganica  has  a  fine  doorway, 
with  rich  carving,  and  a  ruined  rose- 
window.  San  Silvestro  has  a  window 
and  doorway,  with  old  Gothic  side  win- 
dow closed  up,  and  a  picture  of  the 
Baptism  of  Constautine,  one  of  the  good 
works  of  art  in  the  city.  Inside  the 
Gothic  doorway  there  are  some  frescoes 
by  the  school  of  Giotto.  San  Domenico 
has  a  handsome  window.  S,  Maria  di 
Soccorso  has  a  simple  but  very  pretty 
fa9ade,  adorned  with  sculptured  animals 
full  of  life  and  true  to  nature.  Santa 
Giusta  has  the  richestwindow  in  Aquila ; 
the  bands  rest  on  figures  in  different 
attitudes,  and  of  grotesque  forms.  Be- 
hind this  ch.  is  an  old  Gothic  house  with 
a  room  painted  in  fresco ;  over  the  en- 
trance is  an  inscription  with  the  date 
1462,  and  a  quaint  Latin  distich  alluding 
to  the  name  and  arms  of  the  proprietor. 
In  the  Strada  Romana  is  a  curious  old 
house  with  Gothic  windows,  porches,  &c. 

The  Palazzo  Torres  contains  a  pic- 
ture gallery,  among  which  are  : — a 
Magdalen  by  Annihale  Caracci ;  a  St. 
John  by  Guercino  ;  a  Magdalen  by 
Paolo  Veronese ;  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Catherine  by  Baroccio ;  the  Democritua 
of  Guido  ;  Christ  with  the  Cup  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto ;  an  admirable  portrait 
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of  Card.  Torres,  by  Domenkhino,  But 
the  chefs-iTcsuvre  of  the  gallery  are 
a  Stoning  of  Stephen,  on  copper,  by 
Domentchmot  and  a  Last  Supper  by 
IHtian,  on  marble. 

The  PalazzG  Dragonetti  has  also  some 
paintings,  among  which  are  several  by 
Pompeo  di  AquUa,  a  native  artist  of 
the  16th  cent. 

The  Citadel,  built  in  1534  by  the 
Spanish  eneineer  Pirro  Luigi  Scriva, 
is  one  of  the  most  massive  and  im- 
posing fortresses  of  the  16th  cent,  in 
Italy,  though  useless  against  modem 
artillery.  It  is  a  regular  square,  flanked 
by  low  round  towers;  its  curtains  are 
24  ft.  in  thickness,  and  the  fosse  which 
surrounds  it  is  70  ft.  broad  and  40  ft. 
deep.  Over  the  sateway  are  the  arms 
of  the  Emperor  Cnarles  V.  The  walls, 
built  with  extraordinary  strength,  have 
been  unaffected  by  any  of  the  earth- 
quakes from  which  the  city  has  suf- 
fered. A  portion  of  the  fortress  is  now 
used  as  a  prison,  and  a  small  garrison 
is  maintained  in  it. 

The  old  Palazzo  del  OofoemOy  built  also 
in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  by  Battista 
Marchirolo,  was  the  residence  of  his 
natural  daughter  Margaret  of  Austria, 
who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
Ottavio  Famese,  governed  this  pro- 
vince. It  is  a  large  building,  with  a 
lofty  tower ;  but  a  portion  of  it  was 
thrown  down  by  the  earthquake  of  1 703. 

The  siece  of  Aquila  and  the  death 
of  Braccio  Portebraccio  da  Montone  are 
among  the  interesting  events  in  Italian 
history.  The  battle,  which  ended 
in  the  overthrow  of  that  great  con- 
dottiere,  the  rival  of  Sforza  and  per- 
haps the  most  complete  specimen  of 
the  Italian  chivalry  of  the  1 5th  cent., 
was  fought  between  the  city  of  Aquila 
and  the  hill  of  San  Lorenzo,  June  2, 
1424.  The  combined  armies  of  Joanna 
II.  of  Naples,  Martin  V.,  and  Filippo 
Maria  Duke  of  Milan,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Jacopo  Caldora,  were  three 
or  four  times  superior  in  strength 
to  that  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  com- 
manded by  Braccio ;  and  yet  the  battle 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  decided 
in  his  favour,  if  his  signals  had  not 
been  misunderstood  by  his  reserve. 
In  the  fight  Braccio  was  wounded  and 


thrown  from  his  hOrse ;  kis  follo^reni 
fled,  panic-struck  at  the  sight,  and  the 
day  was  lost.  Braccio  was  earned  into 
the  tent  of  Caldora,  where  he  was 
treated  witii  all  consideration ;  but  he 
neither  spoke  after  he  fell,  nor  noticed 
even  his  own  followers  whom  Caldora 
summoned  to  attend  him.  The  sur- 
geons declared  that  his  wound  was  not 
mortal ;  but  he,  determined  not  to  sur- 
vive his  defeat,  died  on  the  5th  June, 
after  passing  three  days  without  food, 
and  without  uttering  a  word.  The 
astrologers  had  predicted  that  neither 
Sforza  nor  Braccio  would  long  survive 
each  other,  and  the  death  of  Sforza  by 
drowning  in  the  Piescara  is  supposed 
to  have  caused  Braccio  to  believe  that 
his  own  days  were  numbered.  His 
body  was  taken  to  Eome  by  Lodovico 
Colonna,  where  Martin  V,  refused  it  the 
rites  of  burial  as  of  an  excommunicated 
person ;  and  it  still  remains  nnburied 
m  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of  San 
Francesco  dei  Conventuali  at  Perugia. 
{Handh.for  Central  Italy,  Rte.  107.) 

From  Aquila  a  new  road  has  been 
constructed,  through  the  passes  of 
Monte  San  Franco,  to  Teramo  (Rte. 
143).  The  excursion  to  Amitemum  (3 
m.,  see  above)  can  be  made  conveniently 
from  Aquila,  and  this  is  now  the  roost 
convenient  point  for  the  ascent  (with 
guidejof  the  G^ran  Sasso  d^ Italia  (see  Rte. 
143),  which  will  require  nearly  12  hrs. 
Carriage  may  be  taken  from  Aquila  to 
Assergi,  whence  mule  to  (3  hrs.)  Campo 
Fericulo,  where  a  hut  has  been  erected 
by  the  Alpine  Club.  From  this  point 
the  ascent  can  be  made  on  foot  in  3  hrs. 
A  carriage-road  now  leads  by  the 
wild  pass  over  the  mountains  from 
Aquila  to  the  Lake  of  Celano  by  Rocca 
di  Cagno,  Rocca  di  Mezzo,  and  Ovindoli. 
(Rte.  144.)  And  by  this  road  Arezzano 
(32  m.)  may  be  reached  in  7  hrs.  and 
thence  to  Hoccasecca  in  4  hrs. 

In  the  Abruzzi  the  traveller  will  see  in 
their  homes  the  zampognari,  or  pifferari^ 
the  bagpipers  who  so  regularly  visit 
Rome  and  Naples  every  Christmas,  that 
the  season  would  seem  wanting  in  one 
of  its  ancient  customs  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans  and  Neapolitans,  if  they  did  not 
come  to  greet  it  with  their  carols  and 
I  their  hymns.    During  the  rest  of  the 
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year  they  live  chiefly  on  the  profits 
realized  by  their  six  weeks'  Tisit  to 
Eome.  Their  dress  at  home  is  quite 
as  picturesque  as  it  is  at  Rome ;  pointed 
hats,  plush  or  sheepskin  breeches,  and 
short  cloaks,  colourless  from  exposure 
and  wear ;  a  costume  which  the  pencil 
of  Penry  Williams  has  made  familiar 
to  the  British  public. 


EXCURSION  TO  TEIE  CIGOLiiNO  DISTRICT, 
AND  TO  THE  CASTLE  OF  PETRELLA. 

The  traveller  desirous    of  investi- 
gating the    early  antiquities  of  Italy, 
may,    while  in    this    neighbourhood, 
visit  the  Cicolano  District^  lying  be- 
tween Rieti  and  Tagliacozzo,  on  the 
rt.  bank  of   the  Salto.    The  excur- 
sion must  be  made  on  horseback,  and 
can  be  undertaken  either  from  Rieti, 
from  Civita  Ducale,  or  fh)m  Aquila. 
There  are  few  parts  of  Italy  so  little 
known.     The    country    presents    an 
almost  unvarying  succession  of  deep  ra- 
vines descending  from  the  central  ridge 
of  the  Apennines,  lying  between  steep 
hills  of  moderate  elevation  and  pro- 
fusely wooded.    Upon  these  hills,  scat- 
tered over  a  considerable  tract,  are  the 
remains  of  a  series  of  ancient  towns, 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamas- 
sus  as  being  the    sites   of  the  Abo^ 
riqines,  entirely  ruined  and    deserted 
when  he  wrote.    Martelli,  a  local  an- 
tiquary, was  the  first  who  proved  the 
accuracy  of  the  descriptions  of  Diony- 
sius, and  Mr.  Dodwell  and  Mr.  Kep- 
pel   Craven    subsequently    confirmed 
his  observations.     It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  determine  the  position  of 
these  towns  from  the  ancient  names ; 
but  Torario,    near   Sanf    Anatolia^  at 
the  N.  base  of  Monte  Velino,  which 
possesses  vestiges  of  Cyclopean  walls, 
is  considered  to  be  the  Tiora  of  Diony- 
sius, where  Sta.  Anatolia  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  the  emperor  Decius.  The 
sites  of  the  other  towns  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  are  still  undetermined,  and 
^ill  probably   never    be  ascertained 
▼ith  accuracy ;  but  the  traveller  will 
derive  sufficient  interest  in  finding  a 
cluster  of  cities  whose  massive  walls 
and  other  ruins  mark  the  position  of 
the  aboriginal  settlements  precisely  as 


they  are  described  by  that  historian. 
The  district  is  now  inhabited  by  shep- 
herds, whose  villages  are  scattered  over 
the  valley  of  the  Salto.  The  proprie- 
tors reside  on  their  estates,  and  it  is 
to  them  that  the  traveller  must  look 
for  hospitalitv;  it  will  therefore  be 
desirable  that  he  should  provide  himself 
with  recommendations  to  some  of  them. 
In  this  district,  about  3  m.  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Salto,  is  the  village  of  Fe- 
trella  (4237  Inhab.),  once  a  feudal  pos- 
session of  the  Colonna  family.  In  the 
castle,  now  in  ruins,  was  perpetrated 
towards  the  close  of  the  16th  cent,  the 
murder  of  Francesco  Cenci,  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  wife  and  daughter,  a 
crime  that  has  been  rendered  cele- 
brated by  the  poetry  of  Shelley,  and 
in  the  person  of  Beatrice  by  the  pencil 
of  Guido. 

*'  That  savage  rock,  the  castle  of  Petrella, 
'Tis  safely  wall'd,  and  moated  rotmd  about : 
Its  dungeons  under  ground,  and  its  thick 

towers, 
Never  told  tales ;  though  they  have  heard 

and  seen 
What  might  make  dumb  things  speak." 

The  story  has  been  told  by  Keppel 
Craven  in  his  'Travels  through  the 
Abruzzi,'  and  more  accurately  still,  as 
derived  from  a  cotemporary  MS.,  in 
an  article  of  the  'Quarterly  Review' 
(April,  1858).  Francesco  Cenci,  the 
victim,  was  a  Koman  noble,  the  son 
of  a  Treasurer  or  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance of  Pius  v.,  who  had  amassed,  as 
such  functionaries  were  wont  to  do,  a 
colossal  fortune — a  man  of  debauched 
and  most  dissolute  habits :  he  had 
been  twice  married,  having  several 
children  by  his  first  wife,  two  of  whom 
were  murdered  in  their  youth ;  of  3 
who  survived,  Beatrice  was  the  eldest, 
and  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  Guido's 
lovely  portrait  now  in  the  Barberini 
gallery  at  Rome.  Subjected  to  every 
species  of  ignominy  and  insult,  Beatrice 
and  her  stepmother  Lucrezia,  unable 
to  bear  up  against  it,  were  determined 
to  rid  themselves  and  society  of  such  a 
monster — for  which  purpose,  aided  by 
a  certain  Monsignore  Guerra,  who  be- 
came enamoured  with  Beatrice,  they 
employed  two  paid  assassins  to  waylay 
Francesco  on  his  annual  journey  to  the 
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Castle  of  Petrella,  hU  usual  summer 
residence.  This  part  of  their  design 
haying  been  thwarted,  the  two  women 
resolved  to  have  the  murder  perpe- 
trated in  the  very  den  of  his  iniquities. 
On  9th  September,  1598,  Lucrezia 
and  her  stepdaughter  having  previ- 
ously drugged  the  unfortxmate  wretch, 
introduced  the  assassins  into  his  cham- 
ber; and  on  their  hesitating  to  perform 
their  task,  it  was  Beatrice  herself  who 
not  only  urged  them  on  and  emboldened 
them  to  commit  the  murder,  but  vir- 
tually assisted  them  in  it.  The  deed 
was  effected  nearly  in  the  same  way  as 
Jael  slew  Sisera  of  old,  and  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  an  almost  contemporaneous 
document : — '"  Rentrarono  (the  assassins 
Martino  and  Olimpio),  resoluti  aspettati 
dalle  Donne,  onde  porta  su  un  occhio  del  dor^ 
miente  una  frezza,  Valtro  con  un  Martello 
gliela  conficcb  in  testa,  e  una  altra  confic- 
carono  nel  collo,  onde  quella  misera  anima 
fa  rapita  del  Diavolo  (coma  si  crede)" 
The  crime  having  been  discovered,  and 
one  of  the  murderers  having  confessed 
his  guilt,  the  stepmother  Lucrezia,  with 
Beatrice  and  her  brothers,were  arrested 
and  tortured,  and  having  confessed 
their  guilt  were  tried  and  convicted. 
The  circumstances,  however,  which 
had  driven  the  two  women  to  devise 
and  participate  in  tlte  tragedy  were 
such  as  to  offer  some  extenuation 
for  so  atrocious  an  act,  and,  al- 
though no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained of  their  guilt,  yet  many  of  the 
leading  families  of  Borne,  with  whom 
they  were  allied,  made  great  efforts  to 
obtain  their  pardou  from  the  reigning 
Pontiff  Clement  VIII.  Whilst  all  was 
uncertainty  as  to  their  fate,  a  nearly 
similar  crime,  the  murder  of  a  princess, 
Santa  Croce,  by  her  son,  decided  theirs. 
Beatrice  and  Lucrezia  were  ordered  to 
be  beheaded ;  Giacomo  Cenci,  the  elder 
brother,  to  be  quartered;  whilst  the 
younger,  Bernardo,  then  only  15  years 
of  age,  was  pardoned  at  the  intercession 
of  the  celebrated  lawyer  Farinacci, 
but  on  the  cruel  condition  of  being 
seated  on  the  scaffold  when  the  rest  of 
his  family  suffered  their  sentence.  This 
inhuman  exhibition  took  place  in  front 
of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  at  Borne, 
on  the  nth  of  September,  1599.    The  I 


Castle  of  Petrella  is  now  a  picturesque 
ruin.  The  Cenci  family  still  exist 
at  Bome,  having  taken  the  additional 
name  of  Bolognetti  for  a  feudal  inherit- 
ance ;  they  are  lords  of  Vicovaro,  the 
ancient  Varia,  on  the  road  from  Tivoli 
Subiaco  (see  Handbook  of  Eome^Sncirons], 
The  large  possessions  of  the  Cencis, 
which  were  confiscated  on  the  con- 
demnation of  the  murderers  of  Fran- 
cesco, were  restored  by  a  decision  of 
the  courts  of  law  in  the  reign  of  Paul 
v.,  and  have  not  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  family  the  Borgheses,  as  is  very 
generally  believed  at  Bome. 

From  Petrella  the  traveller  may 
proceed  to  Antrodoco,  to  Citta  Du- 
cale,  or  to  Bieti.  The  last  route  will 
be  the  easiest,  following  the^  Salto 
torrent  from  Tagliacozzo  to  Bieti. 

The  other  towns  of  the  Cicolano 
District,  all  upon  eminences  on  either 
side  of  the  Salto,  are  Pendenga,  Capo- 
dossOy  Mercato,  and  Pesce  Eosceano,  on 
the  left  bank :  Mercatelli,  Vario,  Offag<h 
and  Comervano,  on  the  right. 

The  projected  rly.  from  l^eti  to 
Tagliacozzo  and  Sora  will  pass  through 
this  district. 


Bly»  from  AquHa  to  Solmona  (38  m-i 
3  trains  daily  in  2^  hrs.).  The  rly. 
and  the  road  (which  is  the  old  Con- 
sular Boad  of  the  Abruzzi),  on  leaving 
Aquila,  descends  the  valley  of  the 
Atemo,  but  the  rly.  gradually  separates 
from  the  road,  keeping  more  S.  direct 
for  Solmona,  whilst  the  road  runs  direct 
for  Popoli.  The  Stations  on  the  iJ/jf- 
are  (5  m.),  Paganica,  (5  m.)  San  Deme- 
trio,  (3.  m.)  Fagnano,  (3  m.)  Fontecchio, 
(3  m.)  Beffl,  (3  m.)  Aocicmo,  (3  m.) 
Molina^  (5  m.)  Bajano,  (6  m.)  SolmoM. 

[Following  the  road,  at  the  5th  m., 
on  a  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
is  Fossa,  which  marks  the  site  of 
Aveia,  a  city  of  the  Vestini,  From  the 
high  ground  the  view  towards  Aquila 
is  extremely  fine.  The  numerous 
villages  scattered  over  the  valley, 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  wind- 
ings of  the  river,  and  the  snowy 
mountains  in  the  distance,  combine  to 
form  a  scene  of  peculiar  interest. 

17  m.  Cvvita  Retenga,  a  village  with 
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an  old  castle  on  the  hill,  is  the  half- 
way house  of  the  vetturini.   It  is  at  the 
1 1 2th  m.  from  Naples,  and  1 5  m.  from 
Aqoila.     About  5  m.  E.  is  the  town  of 
Capestrano   (3374   Inhab.),  the  birth- 
place of  S.  Giovanni  da  Capestrano,  the 
Franciscan  who   headed   the   crusade 
against  the  Husdtes  in  Bohemia,  after- 
wards joined  the  army  of  John  Han- 
yades  against  the  Turks,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  in  1456. 
He  died  soon  afterwards  at  Viilach,  and 
was  canonized  in  1690  by  Alexander 
VIII.    In  the  church  of  Capestrano  is 
buried  Alfonso  Piccolomini,  Duke  of 
Amalfi,  who  was  murdered  near  Sol- 
mona  by  Carlo  Sanframondi,  Count  of 
Celano,  in  1498,  two  years  after  his 
marriage  with    the  beautiful  Joanna 
of  Aragon.    Beyond  NaoelK  the  road 
enters  on  a  cheerless  elevated  plain,  and 
is  carried  by  skilful  windings  down  the 
mountains  that  form  the  r^.  boundary 
of  the  valley  of  Solmona.    The  view  of 
this  valley,  encircled  by  mountains  and 
diversified  by  the  richest  vegetation,  is 
very  striking. 

16  m.  Popdi  Stat,  on  the  rly.  N.E.  43 
m.  to  Pescara  (see  Rte.  143),  (6708  In- 
hab. — Inns  :  America  ;  La  Fosta,  toler- 
able), a  dirty  town  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  at  the  junction  of 
the  roads  from  Aquila,  Solmona,  and 
Chieti,  and  1  m.  below  the  union  of 
the  Atemo  with  the  Gizio.  The  ruined 
castle  of  the  Cantelmis,  dukes  of  Popoli, 
is  finely  placed  on  an  eminence  above 
the  town,  and  adds  greatly  to  its  pic- 
turesque appearance.  The  ch.  and 
many  of  the  houses  exhibit  the  ^same 
peculiarities  of  architecture  as  those  of 
Aquila  and  Solmona;  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  the  dilapidated  Cantelmo 
palace,  with  its  fine  Gothic  windows 
and  armorial  shields. 

A  circular  tower,  without  door  or 
window,  over  the  bridge  of  the  Ater- 
no,  has  an  inscription  with  the  words 
^'€sta!  Sesta! — but  its  history  is  un- 
known. 

A  good  road  and  the  rly.  from  Pes- 
cara along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Gizio 
leads  to  Solmona.  1  m,  beyond  Popoli 
are  the  ruins  of  II  Qiardino,  a  villa  of 
the  Cantelmis. 


About  2  m.  farther  a  mountidn  road 
(16  m.)  branches  oS  on  the  rt.  to 
Avezzano  and  the  Lake  of  Fucino.  It 
passes  by  Bajano  and  S.  Felino,  near 
which,  in  an  elevated  plain,  are  the 
ruins  of  Corfinium^  the  capital  of  the 
Pelignif  the  seat,  during  the  Social 
war,  of  the  allied  provinces,  who 
changed  its  name  to  Italica,  and  erected 
in  it  a  spacious  Forum  and  Senate- 
house.  The  Gothic  Ch.  of  S,  Felino 
is  built  of  materials  taken  from  the 
ruins,  some  of  which  exhibit  inscrip- 
tions :  in  its  ambo  some  sculptures  of 
the  Evangelists,  and  panels  executed 
in  the  last  half  of  the  12th  cent. 
The  Via  Valeria  may  be  traced  near 
it,  bordered  in  many  places  by  the 
ruined  tombs.  1  m.  farther,  at  JBaiano, 
are  remains  of  2  aqueducts  constructed 
to  convey  the  waters  of  the  Atemo  and 
the  Sagittario  to  Corfinium.  From 
Baiano  the  road  ascends  through  fine 
scenery  and  oak-forests  to  Goriano  Sicoli, 
where  the  valley  of  the  Atemo  opehs 
towards  Aquila.  Hence  a  narrow  glen, 
which  was  triaversed  by  the  Via  Valeria, 
leads  by  La  Forchetta  to  the  summit  of 
the  Forca  Caruso,  the  ancient  Mons 
Imeus,  a  mountain  pass,  through  which 
the  N.E.  wind  blows  sometimes  in 
winter  so  violently  as  to  render  the  pass 
impracticable.  A  descent  leads  by 
Colle  Armele  to  the  shores  of  the  lake 
of  Fucino,  from  which  a  level  road  of 
6  m,  to  Avezzano.    (Rte.  144.)] 

9  m.  Solmona  Stat.,  20  min.  from  the 
town  (15,019  Inhab. — Inn:  Delia  Lorn- 
bardia\  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
the  same  name,  and  the  see  of  a  Bishop, 
occupies  the  site  and  retains  the  name 
of  the  birthplace  of  Ovid. 

Snlmo  mlhi  patria   est,   gelidis  uberrimns 
nndia.  Trist.  iv.  9. 

The  position  of  the  town,  in  the 
centre  oi  the  basin  watered  by  the  Gizio, 
and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  is 
so  highly  picturesque,  that  the  traveller 
will  hardly  wonder  that  Ovid  was  so 
much  attached  to  it,  and  found  it  too 
far  away  from  the  scene  of  his  exile  : 

Sulmonis  gelidi,  patrise,  Gennanice,  nostra  ; 
Me  misenim,  Scy  thico  quam  procul  ilia  solo 
est.  I''a8t.  IV.  81. 

The  earthquakes  of  1803  and  1804 
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destroyed  many  public  buildings.  It 
abounds  in  curious  fragments  of  Gothic 
architecture,  but  the  streets  and  houses 
have  a  ruined  and  unfinished  appear- 
ance. The  Palazzo  del  Comune,  or  Town 
Hall,  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the 
cinquecento  style.  The  three  doors  are 
richly  carved,  and  one  has  a  pointed 
arched  canopy  with  foliation  of  great 
beauty.  The  pointed  windows  e3>0Ye 
are  even  more  nchly  worked ;  they  are 
inserted  in  a  square  frame  elaborately 
carved,  and  show  the  combination  of 
the  Grothic  and  classic  styles.  Over 
the  rt.-hand  window  is  the  date  1522. 
The  house  of  Baron  Tabassi  has  an 
elaborate  window  with  the  inscription : 
*'Mastro  Petri  da  Como  fece  questa 
Porta,  A.D.  1448.''  In  the  principal 
street  is  the  Cancelleria,  in  front  of 
which  is  a  wretched  statue  of  Ovid  in 
clerical  robes,  holding  a  book  inscribed 
S.  M.  P.  F.  This  street  is  divided 
from  the  public  square  by  an  aqueduct 
with  pointed  arches,  built  in  1400. 
Near  it  is  the  fine  doorway  of  the  Ch, 
of  S,  IVancesco  cP  Assist^  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake.  It  consists  of  round 
arches  resting  upon  6  columns,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  this  style 
in  Italy.  The  ch.  in  its  original  state 
must  have  been  a  noble  structure,  as  is 
shown  by  the  rose-window  and  doorway 
of  the  other  front.  Another  rose-win- 
dow and  doorway  of  Italian  Gothic 
may  be  seen  at  Santa  MaiHa  deUa  Toniba, 
The  interior  has  a  nave  with  pohited 
arches,  resting  on  five  low  massive 
columns,  with  capitals  of  different 
styles,  greatly  resembling  our  old 
English  churches.  The  square  marble 
pulpit  is  Gothic,  resting  on  columns. 
The  Cathedral  retains  fragments  of  its 
original  Gothic  architecture.  Out- 
side the  gate  towards  Popoli  is  the 
Ch,  of  San  Panfilio,  with  a  beautiful 
Gothic  doorway,  and  in  its  crypt  an 
alto-relievo  of  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
thoroughly  Byzantine,  of  the  8th  or 
9th  cent.  The  Nunziata  is  an  hospital 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
the  foundlings  of  the  Abruzzi.  Sol- 
mona  is  celebrated  for  its  sugarplums 
(Confetti  di  Solmona).  A  great  deal 
of  the  parchment  used  by  bookbinders 
at  Rome  and  elsewhere  was  formerly 


manufiictnred     in     this    neighbour* 
hood.  • 

a  m.  firom  the  town,  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain  ridge  of  the  Morrone,  is 
the  suppressed  Monastery  of  8.  Pietro 
CelestinOf  one  of  the  mc^t  m9^;mficeDt 
religious  edifices  in  Europe,  built  with 
materials   taken   from   tiie    nuns  of 
Corfinium.      It  was  founded  as   the 
chief  seat  of  the  order  of  the  Celestins, 
in  honour  of  Pietro  da  Morrone.     The 
French  Government  suppressed  it,  and 
it  is  now  used  as  a  house  of  industry  for 
the  juvenile  paupers  of  the  metropolis. 
The  domestic  arrangements  of  the  mo- 
nastery are  probably  more  complete  than 
those  of  any  other  similar  building  in 
the  world.    The  ch.  retains  most  of 
its  marbles  and  decorations.    In  a  dark 
recess  is  a  remarkable  monument  of 
the  Cantelmo  family,   by  Silvestro  di 
Aguila,      In  front  of  the    monastery 
are  some  springs,  the  Fonti  cTAmore  ; 
and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill  rains 
'of    reticulated    masonry    are    shown 
as  the  Stanze  di  Ovidio,  the  remains, 
possibly,  of  one  of  the  poet's  villas. 
Higher  up  the  hill,  above  these  ruins, 
is   a    smiul  stone    hut,   placed  on  a 
projecting  ledge,  which   nas  acquired 
peculiar    sanctity    as     the    Hermitage 
of    S.    Pietro    da    Morrone.      It  was 
from    this     retreat,    in     1294,    that 
this  venerable  man  was  dragged,  at 
the  age  of  76,  to  fill  the  papal  throne, 
under  the  name  of  Celestm  V.,  a  dig- 
nity he  abdicated  five  months  after- 
wards.   Here  the  archbishop  and  the 
two  bishops,  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  conclave  to  annoimce  his  eleva* 
tion  to  the 'Papal  chair,  fell  upon  their 
knees  before  the  hermit,  and  so  asto- 
nished him  with  the  news,   that  he 
sought  to  escape  from  his  new  and 
unexpected  honours  by  flight.    It  was 
here  also  that  Charles  II.  and  his  son 
Charles  Martel  came  to  accompany  the 
new  Pope  to  his  coronation,  and  held 
the  bridle  of  his  mule  as  he  made  his 
entry  into  the  city  of  Aquila,  where 
his    consecration    took    place   in  the 
presence  of  a  vast  multitude. 

The  memory  of  Ovid  naturally  gives 
an  interest  to  everything  connected 
with  Solmona.  When  its  inhabitants 
revolted  against  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  he 
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suspended  the  sentence  of  fire  and  sword 
out  of  respect  for  the  poet ;  proving, 
says  his  historian  Panormita,  that  he 
was  more  generous  than  Alexander, 
who  spared  nothing  at  Thebes  bat  the 
bouse  of  Pindar.  Scarcely  any  vestiges 
}f  the  ancient  city  remain;  but  the 
^Id  and  abundsmt  streams  which  the 
K>et  described  among  the  characterise 
;ic8  of  his  native  valley,  still  form  one 
>f  its  remarkable  features. 

Pars  me  Sulmo  tenet  Pelignl  tertia  rurls ; 
Parva,  sed  irriguia  ora  salubria  aqnta. 

Amor,  VL  16. 

The  ascent  of  the  Mcnte  Amaro  (see 
Ette.  143),  the  highest  point  of  the 
Majella,  may  be  conveniently  made  the 
whole  way  on  muleback  in  9  hrs.  from 
Solmona,  passing  by  Facentro  and 
sleeping  on  the  road  at  Campo  di 
Giove, 


EXCURSION  TO  THE  LAKE  OF  8GANNO. 

[Travellers  may  devote  a  day  to  an 
excursion  to  the  Lake  of  Scanno,     It 
is   about    15    m.    from    Solmona,    a 
great  part  of  which  must  be  performed 
on  foot.    The  path  ascends  the  course 
of  the  Sagittario,  a  bright  mountain 
stream,  called  also  Acqua  della  Focef 
from  ihe  peculiar  defiles  through  which 
it  passes  near  Anversa,     This  gorge, 
through  the  whole  of  which  eagles  and 
ravens  abound,  is  in  every  respect  one 
of  the  most  singular  in  the  chain  of 
the  Apennines.     The  village,  which 
stands  on    an    eminence  on  the    rt., 
yith  its   shattered  castle   command- 
ing the    entrance    of   the   pass,   and 
the  hamlet  of  Castro  di  Valva  hanging 
almost  over  the  vale  from  a  precipi- 
tons  rock  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
torrent,  add  greatly  to  its  picturesque 
character.    At  its  extremity,  near  VUla 
Lago,  the  Sagittario  is  seen  bursting 
forth  from   the    high   mass    of  rock 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  glen. 
Here,  at  a  spot  called  the  Stretti  di 
S.  Luigi^  the  pass   becomes   of  such 
fearful  height  and  narrowness  as  to  be 
totally  impassable  in  rainy  or  stormy 
weather.    Into  this  chasm  the  stream 
emerges  through    subterranean   com- 
munications from  the  lake,  which  is 
about  1  m.  distant.    After  leaving  the 
p.  Italy, -] 


ravine  of  the  Sapttario,  a  short  ride 
across  a  plain  brings  us  to  the  lake* 
"  The  Lago  di  Scanno,"  says  Mr.  Lear, 
"  is  really  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
beautiful  ^pots  in  nature,  and  the  more 
for  being  in  so  desert  a  place.  Its  dark 
waters  slumber  below  bare  mountains 
of  great  height,  and  their  general  effect 
might  recall  Wastwater  in  Cumber- 
land, but  that  every  craggy  hill  was  of 
wilder  and  grander  form,  and  that  the 
golden  hues  of  an  Italian  September 
evening  gave  it  a  brilliancy  rarely 
known  in  our  own  North,  At  the  up« 
per  end  of  the  lake,  which  may  be  1^  m. 
m  length,  an  avenue  of  beautiful  oaks, 
dipping  their  branches  into  the  water, 
shade  the  rocky  path,  and  lead  to  a 
solitary  chapel,  the  only  buildipg  in 
si^ht,  save  a  hermitage  on  the  moun- 
tain beyond."  A  path  of  Ij  m.  along 
the  Sagittario  leads  to  the  town  of 
Scanno  (2515  Inhab.),  situated  in  a  nar- 
row valley  of  little  interest.  It  has  a 
local  reputation  for  the  beauty  of  its 
women,  and  for  the  Greek  character 
of  their  costume. 

A  mountain-path,  of  about  Cm., 
leads  fh)m  Scanno  on  the  rt.,  and  joins 
the  high  road  between  Solmona  and 
Naples,  near  the  post  station  of  Vallo- 
scura  on  the  Piano  of  Cinque-Miglia.] 


The  Rly.  at  present  terminates  at 
Solmona.  A  2-horse  carriage  may  be 
obtained  for  about  12  fr.  to  26  m. 
Castel  di  Cangro,  and  there  is  a 
diligence  daily  in  10  hrs.  through  Castel 
di  Sangro  and  Isernia  to  Catanieilo 
Stat,  on  the  BIy.  to  Naples. 

Resuming  the  post-road  to  Naples, 
a  straight  road  leads  to  the  base  of 
the  lofty  range  of  mountains  which 
bound  the  plain  on  the  south.  In  this 
extremity  of  the  valley  the  country  is 
rich  and  highly  cultivated,  interspersed 
with  cottages  and  hedge-rows  which  re- 
call some  of  the  beautiful  home-scenes 
of  England;  the  reputation  of  the 
peasantry,  however,  is  not  quite  of  the 
same  peaceful  character.  The  ascent 
begins  under  the  town  of 

6  m.  Pettorano,  where  there  is  a 
tolerable  country  inn,  and  continues 
with  little  intermission  for  5  m.    At 
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Pettorano  the  last  view  over  the 
valley  of  the  Gizio  and  the  plain 
of  Solmona  is  one  of  those  rare  pro- 
spects which  are  never  forgotten  hy 
the  traveller;  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
scenes  of  its  kind  in  Italy.  The  whole 
plain,  13  m.  long,  is  spread  out  like  a 
map  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  and  the 
distant  prospect  is  bounded  by  a  long 
line  of  snowy  mountains,  above  which 
the  Gran  Sasso  d'ltaiia  is  conspicuous. 
The  Gizio  rises  in  the  ravine  below 
Pettorano.  A  wild  defile,  2  m.  in 
length,  brings  us  to 

6  m.  Valhscur  (Inn:  La  Fosta, 
tolerable).  This  village  well  deserves 
its  name,  for  it  is  placed  in  a  deep 

Srecipitous  ravine  in  one  of  the  most 
esolate  quarters  of  the  pass.  The 
ascent  which  follows  is  very  steep,  and 
the  country  is  wilder  and  more 
dreary  than  that  already  passed.  It 
is,  however,  a  perfect  picture  of  this 
peculiar  class  of  scenery:  the  rocks 
in  the  deep  ravines  below  the  road  are 
often  so  curiously  broken  that  they 
have  all  the  appearance  of  Pelasgic 
walls.  At  2  m.  from  Valloscura  we 
enter  on  the  Piano  di  Cinquemigliay 
which  forms  the  summit  of  the  pass. 
This  plain,  which,  at  the  82nd  m.  from 
Naples,  is  4298  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  enclosed  by  much  higher 
mountains,  is  perhaps  the  most  wintry 
spot  in  Italy.  The  sudden  falls  of 
snow,  and  the  stormy  winds  to  which 
it  is  exposed,  make  it  dangerous  and 
often  impassable  in  winter,  and  some- 
times even  late  in  the  spring.  Heavy 
falls  of  snow  have  been  known  to 
take  place  even  in  June.  In  February, 
1528,  300  Venetian  soldiers  perished 
in  crossing  it;  and  a  similar  fate 
awaited  600  Germans  under  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  March,  1529.  A  double 
line  of  high  posts  marks  the  direction 
of  the  road  through  it.  In  the  spring 
and  autumn  it  is  one  of  the  principal  sta- 
tions of  the  shepherds  on  their  annual 
migration  to  and  from  Apulia.  In  the 
spring  they  bring  their  flocks  from  the 
plains  of  the  Tavoliere  to  the  mountsun 
valleys  above  Aquila,  where  they  take 
up  their  summer  quarters,  and  towards 
the  middle  of  autumn  they  return  to 


EXCURSION  %X>  BABBEA,  ALFLDENA^  ANP 
LA  META. 

[The  traveller  fond  of  mountain 
scenery  may  make  an  interesting 
excursion  from  Castel  di  Sangro 
to  S.  Germane;  but  he  should  not 
undertake  it  without  securing  a  good 
guide  and  letters  of  introduction  to 
some  resident  proprietor  at  Alfedenaand 
Picinisco.  The  best  way  of  obtaining 
them  is  by  applying  to  the  local  dutho- 
rities  at  Castel  di  Sangro.  From  this 
town  a  path  of  6  m.  leads  along  the 


Apulia  for  the  winter.  At  the  S.  ex- 
tremity the  road  is  carried  through  a 
narrow  pass,  offering  one  of  the  finest 
views  on  the  whole  journey,  to 

11  m.  Soccaraso  (1857  Inhab.),  a  pic- 
turesque place,  which  is  the  highest  1 
inhabited  village  in  South  Italy,  the 
Casa  Angeloni  m  it  being  4370  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  From  here  a  road 
branches  off  on  the  1.  to  Palena  and 
Lanciano.    (Rte.  143.) 

A  long  and  steep  descent  leads  down 
iVom  Roccaraso  into  the  valley  of  the 
Sangro.  The  mountains  are  bolder  in 
their  forms  than  those  already  passed, 
and  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
oaks,  among  which  bears  are  bred  and 
hunted.  The  views  over  the  valley 
of  the  Sangro  and  the  mountain-tract 
beyond  Isemia,  with  the  snowy  range 
of  the  Matese  in  the  distance,  are 
very  fine. 

8  m.  Castel  di  Sangro  (5289  Inhab.— 
Inn :  La  Fosta,  clean ;  uie  best  on  this 
road:  the  landlord  supplies  horses),  a 
curious  old  town  at  the  base  of  a  rocky 
hill  at  the  extremity  of  a  plain  6  m.  long 
and  2  broad,  through  which  the  Sangro 
(Sams)  winds  its  course.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  ruins  of  the  feudal 
castle  of  the  Counts  of  the  Marsi.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  remarkable  for  their 
architecture.  They  generally  have  coats 
of  arms  over  the  doors,  a  common  prac- 
tice in  the  Abruzzi.  One  near  the  inn 
bears  the  date  of  1374.  Diligence  daily 
for  Ortona  on  the  Adriatic,  passing 
through  Lanciano  (see  Rte.  143). 
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plain  of  the  Sangro  to  the  Tillage  of 
Sconirme  (1331  Inhab.),  placed  on  its 
1.  bank,  in  the  midst  of  pine-forests. 
Vrom  here  the  path  ascends  the  river 
through  a  romantic  valley,  which  gets 
wilder  and  narrower  as  it  approaches 
Barrea  (1806  Inheib.),  placed  on  the  top 
of  a   mountain  overhanging  the  deep 
ravine  through  which  the  Scmgro  flows. 
This   river  rises  near  the  village  of 
Gioiay  one  of  the  coldest  spots  in  Italy, 
from    under  the  group  of  mountains 
which  enclose  the  Lake  Fucino  on  the 
S.E. ;  it  runs  below  the  villages  of  Pes- 
casseroli  and  Opi,  in  an  upper  valley 
shut  in  on  the  N.  by  the  Hwde  Greco  or 
Ciinazza  (7875  ft.),  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  mountain  on  which  stands  Barrea, 
which  from  this  circumstance  derived 
its  name  (harrier).     From  this  upper 
basin  the  Sanero  has  found  its  way  to 
the  lower  valley  through  a  very  deep 
gorge   cut  through  the  sides  'of  the 
mountains.     This  gorge  is  so  narrow 
as   to   be  spanned  by  an  old  Gothic 
bridge  of  a  single  arch  nearly  150  ft. 
in  height.     From  Barrea  we  retrace 
our  steps  southwards,  following  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  river,  to  Alfedena  (2100 
Inhab.),  a  convenient  sleeping-place  for 
the  first  evening.     It  stan£  opposite 
Scontrone,  on  the  bank  of  the  Bio  Torto, 
a   small  stream  which  runs  through 
the  town,  and  through  a  narrow  cleft 
in  the  rock  precipitates  itself  into  a 
dark  and  deep  chasm.  In  the  parapet  of 
the  brid^  over  it  is  encrusted  an  old 
Oscan    mscription.      Alfedena  retains 
nearly  the  name,  although  not  exactly 
upon  the  site,  of  Aujidenay  a  city  of  the 
Caracenif  the  most  northern  tribe  of  the 
Samnites,  which  was  taken  by  storm  by 
the  consul  Cn.  Fulvius,  B.C.  238.    On  a 
hill  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  are  some 
remains  of  polygonal  walls.   From  Alfe- 
dena a  mountain-path  of  nearly  18  m., 
&  great  part  of  which  must  be  performed 
UQ  foot,  crosses  a  high  ridge  of  the 
mountain   of  La  Meta  by  the  Fasso 
del  Monaco.     During   the  ascent  the 
views  of  the   stupendous    rocks  and 
frightful  precipices  of  La  Meta,  which 
on  this  side  falls  almost  perpendicu- 
larly, are  really  magnificent.  The  path 
traversing  the  high  valley  (4795  ft.), 
m  which  is  the  source  of  La  Melfa^ 


near  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  del 
Canneto,  descends  toPtcthisco  (3417  In- 
hab.), the  2nd  night's  rest,  situated  on 
a  lower  slope  of  La  Miele.  The  easiest 
way  of  ascending  this  mountain  is 
from  Picinisco,  where  guides  can  be 
hired.  July  and  August  are  the  best 
months  to  undertake  it.  The  time  re- 
quired will  be  about  12  hours ;  but  the 
view  from  its  highest  summit  (7480  ft. 
above  the  sea),  extending  from  the  Monte 
Como  in  the  Abruzzi  to  £e  Monte  Albumo 
near  Psstom,  and  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Mediterranean,  fully  compensates 
for  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent.  The  chapel 
of  S»  Maria  del  Canneto,  in  August,  is 
the  scene  of  a,  Festa  to  which  thousands 
of  peasants,  in  their  picturesque  cos- 
tumes, flock  from  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces. From  Picinisco  a  good  path  of 
6  m.  leads  to  Atiua,  from  which  there 
are  roads  to  Sora  aad  San  Germane. 
(Rte.  144.)] 


From  Castel  di  Sangro  a  carriage 
takes  5  hrs.  to  reach  Isemia.  The 
high  road,  after  a  tedious  ascent,  passes 
through 

Jiionero,  a  poor  village,  beyond  which 
the  road  commands,  on  the  rt.,  the  small 
plain  of  the  Voltumo,  with  ti^ose  wind- 
ings from  which  the  river  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  name. 

[A  path  of  nearly  5  m.  leads  from 
Kionero  to  the  source  of  this  river  and 
Castellone,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Lombard  monastery  of  -S'.  Vincenzo 
a  Voltumo,  so  famous  in  the  middle 
ages  as  to  have  been  visited-by  Charle- 
magne, and  in  later  times  celebrated 
for  its  archives.  It  was  suppressed  and 
destroyed  at  the  French  invasion,  when 
its  collections  were  transferred  to 
Monte  Casino.  The  walk  from  Rlo- 
nero  to  its  ruins,  and  back  to  rejoin  the 
high  road  at  the  Tavema  di  Vandra 
near  the  62nd  m.  from  Naples,  will  not 
take,  for  a  good  pedestrian,  more  than 
5  hours,  and  the  tourist  who  can  afibrd 
the  time  will  be  highly  repaid  by  the 
beauty  and  singularity  of  the  scenery.] 

A  descent  of  4  m.  brings  us  to  the 
post-station  called 

16  m.  Fiano  di  Foroli,  on  leaving  which 
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the  road  passes  the  Tavema  di  Yandra, 
a  miserable  osteria,  and  then  rapidly 
descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Vandra, 
from  whence  it  ascends  a  high  moun- 
tain called  H  Macertmey  a  spur  of  the 
Apennines.  At  the  cottage  of  the  Gen- 
darmeria  at  its  base  the  yiew,  looking 
back  over  the  mountains  of  Roccaraso 
and  the  valley  of  the  Vandra,  and  S. 
over  the  district  of  Isemia  and  the 
snowy  peaks  of  Matese  in  the  distance, 
is  beautiful  beyond  description.  On 
the  1.,  built  on  a  high  precipitous  rock, 
is  Miranda,  with  a  large  baronial  castle. 

11   m.   Isemia  (9066  Inhab. — Inn  : 
Locanda  di  Pettorossi),  the  capital  of  the 
district,  the  ancient  jSsemia,  a  city  of 
Samnium.     Its  commanding  position, 
and  the  massive  remains  of  its  poly- 
gonal walls,  which  constitute  the  foun- 
dations of  the  modem  ones  in  nearly 
their  whole  circuit,  afford  a  proof  of 
the  military  skill  which  the  Roman 
historians    ascribe   to    the    Samnites. 
During  the  Social  War,  after  the  fall 
of  Comnium  and  Bovianum,  it  became 
for  a  time  the  headquarters  of  the  allied 
Italians.    The  high  road  passes  outside 
the  £.  wall,  between  the  city  and  a 
deep  valley  watered  by  the  river  called 
the  Fiume  del  Oavaliere.    In  the  lower 
part  of  this  bottom  is  a  rocky  mound, 
with  an  old  circular  ch.  dedicated  to  SS, 
Cosma  and  Damiano,  now  used  as  the 
public  cemetery.    The  fame  of  these 
saints  in  the  cure  of  disease  was  so  great, 
that  people  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom formerly  crowded  to  their  shrine 
at  Isemia,  during  the  September  fair,  to 
purchase  masses  for  their  restoration 
to  health,  or  to  deposit  offerings  for 
benefits  received,     lied  wax  models  of 
different  parts    of   the    human    body 
affected  by  disease  were  exposed  for 
sale  to  those  who  came  in  search  of 
health.    Many  of  these  offerings  were 
of  such  a  character  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  who 
1^3.  the  last  cent,  investigated  the  origin 
of  the  ceremony,  believed  it  a  rem- 
iiant  of  the  worship  of  Priapus.    In 
1780  the  government,  to  suppress  the 
scandal,  prohibited  the  sale  or  presenta- 
tion of  tne  objectionable  class  of  ex  voto 
offerings;  but  the  practice  had  taken 


so  firm  a  hold  on  the  public  mind  tliat 
when  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  visited 
the  town  10  years  later,  he  was  able  to 
procure  specimens  of  the  forbidden 
emblems.  The  fair  is  now  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  display  of  costumes  of 
the  iimab.  of  the  Abruzzi  and  Terra  di 
Lavoro.  Below  the  ch.  is  a  precipi- 
tous lull  covered  with  an  ilex  grove, 
surrounding  a  monastery  of  the  Capuc- 
cini,  remarkable  for  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  site. 

The  modem  town  has  manufactories 
of  woollens,  paper,  and  earthenware,  and 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop.   It  consists  chiefly 
of  one  narrow  street,  running  along 
the  crest  of  the  hill.     In  the  middle 
of  the  town  is  a  fine  old  fountain,  with 
6  rows  of  arches  supported  on  short 
columns  of  white  marble  of  different 
designs.    Near  the  ch.,  destroyed  by  the  1 
earthquake  of  1804,  is  an  old  tower, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  gateway 
of  Norman  times,  at  the  base  of  which, 
on  each  angle,  are  4  mutilated  statues. 
In  the  adjacent  street  are  foundations 
of  massive   buildings,   and    a   rudely 
sculptured  lion,  apparently  as  ancient 
as  the  Samnites  themselves.     Among 
the  inscriptions  discovered  in  the  town 
is  one  in  honour  of  Septimius  Pater- 
culus,  prsefect  of  the  Pannonian  cohort 
in  Britain,  and  of  the  Spanish  cohort  in 
Cappadocia,  and  Flamen  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan:  another  is  in  honour  of  Fabius 
Maximus,   instavratori    moenivm  pvbli' 
coram.    The  antiquities  appear  to  have 
been    destroyed  in   the   middle  ages, 
when  the  city  was  fortified,  as  many 
semicircular  towers  and  walls  of  that 
period  are  still  to  be  seen.    The  fre- 
quent earthquakes  have  also  contributed 
to  their  destruction.     The  great  cu- 
riosity of  Isemia  is   the  ancient  aque- 
duct, hewn  in  the    rock.     It  be^ns 
at  the  bridge  on  the  Solmona  side, 
where  the  water  enters  the  channel.  It 
is  long,  and  has  six  airholes  or  spim- 
coli,  the  deepest  of  which  is  said  to  be  96 
palms  (82}  feet).    It  supplies  the  foun- 
tains and  manufactories  of  the  town 
with  water. 

From  Isemia  a  road  leads  by 
Boiano  (the  ancient  Bomanum)  and  S. 
Giuliano,  from  which  branch  off  the 
high  road  from  Naples  to  Campobasso, 
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and  that  to  Lucera  and  Foggia.  (Rte. 
145.)  A  diligence  runs  daily  from 
Isemia  through  Baiano  to  Oampobasso. 

A  rapid  descent  from  Isemia  along 
an  excellent  road  brings  us  to  the  yal^ 
ley  of  the  Voltumo,  passing  under  the 
hamlet  of  Macchia ;  and  the  village  of 
Montaquila  is  seen  on  a  hill  above  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Volturno;  crossing 
vhich  by  a  fine  bridge,  and  leaving 
the  town  of  Monteroduni  (30G0  Inhab.) 
2  m.  on  the  1.,  we  continue  along  the 
road  to  Venafro.  The  approach  to  which 
is  very  beautiful;  a  rich  succession 
of  groves  and  highly  cultivated  glades, 
surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  fine 
oaks,  recall  in  many  parts  some  of  the 
finest  combinations  of  English  scenery. 

16  m.  Venafro  (4461  Inhab. — Inn: 
Locanda  Maccarri,  tolerable ;  there  is  a 
fair  cafe  adjoining),  the  ancient  Vena- 
jrumy  is  situated  at  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  plain  of  the  Voltumo,  3  m.  from  the 
river,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  lofty 
mountain  of  Santa  Croce,  upon  which, 
about  half-way  up  its  side,  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  tower.  At  the  base  of  the 
mountain  rise  the  copious  springs  which 
fonn  the  Fiume  di  San  Benedetto. 
Another  spring  in  the  neighbourhood 
retjuns  the  name  of  the  F(ms  Papiria, 
The  slopes  of  the  hills  are  still  covered 
with  olive-groves,  as  in  the  days  of 
Horace: — 

ioBuper  addes 

Pressa  Yenafranae  quod  bacca  remisit  olivae. 

Sat.  II.  4,  68. 

......  viridiqne  certat 

Bacca  Venafro. 
Od.  II.  6. 

Its  antiquities  have  nearly  all  dis- 
appeared, and  the  only  vestiges  now 
remaining  are  some  fragments  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  amphitheatre,  a  small 
portion  of  the  polygonal  walls,  and 
some  inscribed  stones.  The  modern 
town,  placed  below  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient, 18  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  is 
highly  picturesque  from  a  distance.  The 
feudal  castle  of  the  celebrated  Carac- 
ciolos,  occupying  a  commanding  position 
Jibove  it,  had  formerly  fresco  portraits 
of  the  horses  for  whose  breed  this 
branch  of  the  family  was  •  famous ; 
tut  it  has  lost  all  its  grandeur,  an^ 


is  now  hardly  worth  a  visit.  Many 
of  the  inscriptions  recording  the  names 
of  the  personages  to  whom  the  horses 
were  presented  or  sold  are  curious: 
one  is  dated  1524.  Venafro  was  twice 
desolated  by  the  plague  in  the  last  cent. 

A  road  from  VentSro  to  S.  Germano 
across  the  Monte  SambucarOf  passes  by 
Cepagna  and  S.  Pietro  in  Fine,  following 
nearly  the  line  of  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Via  Latina,  which  led  from 
Venafrum  to  Casinum. 

After  Venafro  the  road  is  level.  At 
the  point  where  it  approaches  the 
Voltumo,  a  bridge,  called  the  Ponte 
Reale,  leads  to  the  Koyal  Chase  of 
Venafro,  which  abounds  with  majestic 
oaks  and  is  full  of  wild  boars.  The 
road  proceeds  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  passing 
on  the  rt.  the  villages  of  Cepagna, 
Vallecupa,  Bocca  Pipirozza,  Sesto,  and 
Presenzano,  The  hills  are  finely 
wooded :  the  high  cultivation  of  the 
plains  gives  great  variety  to  the  land- 
scape. 

Leavine  Presenzano  upon  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill  on  the  rt.,  the  road 
soon  reaches  the 

16  m.  Caianiello  Vairano  Stat,  where 
the  traveller  can  join  the  direct  Rome 
and  Naples  rly.     For    remainder   of. 
route  to  Naples  (4  trains  daily,  in  2  to 
3  hrs.)  see  Kte.  140. 


ROUTE  143. 

▲NCOMA  TO  FOOOIABT  PORTO  S.  GIORGIO 

[fERMO],  SAN  BENEDETTO  [ASCOLI], 
GIULIA  NUOVA  [tERAMO,  AND  THE 
GRAN  SABSOj,  PESCARA  [CHIETI  AND 
POPOLl],  ORTONA  [lANCIANo]  AND 
S.  SEVERO. — RAIL. 

Distance^  201  m. ;  time,  1i  to  12  hrs. ;  trains, 
3  daily. 

This  line  along  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  foi'pas,  in  conjunction  witl^ 
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that  between  Foggia  and  Ni4>le8  (see 
Rte.  146),  the  most  direct  route  to 
Naples,  aod  is  now  a  portion  of  the 
great  high  roate  rtid  Brindisi  (Rte.  148) 
to  India. 

The  towD  of  Ancona  is  described  in 
Rte.  87  HandBbook  for  Central  Italy,  and 
the  Rly,  as  far  as 

43  kil.  Porto  Cfivita'twoa  Stat,  will  be 
found  in  Rte.  88  of  the  same  Handbook. 
At  Ciyita  Nuova  the  Chienti  is  crossed. 

7  )al,S,Elpidio.a  Mare  Stat.  (9177 
Inhab.).    The  Terma  is  crossed  to 

9  kil.  Porto  di  San  Giorgio  Stat. 
(3214  Inhab. :  there  are  3  Inns  here), 
prettily  situated  on  the  Adriatic,  and 
much  frequented  during  the  vUleggia- 
tura  season.  It  is  the  Castrum  Fir- 
manum  of  Pliny.  The  scenery  in  its 
neighbourhood  is  fine.  From  this 
Stat,  there  is  a  good  road  of  about  5  m. 
to  Fermo. 

[Febmo  (17,886  Inhab./wn;  Aquila), 
Firmum  Picenum^  an  archbishop's  see, 
and  capital  of  a  district.  It  is  situated 
on  a  hill  commanding  a  great  extent 
of  interesting  country.  During  the 
Social  War  Pompey  took  refuge 
here  after  his  defeat  by  Judalicius 
and  Afranius,  the  latter  of  whom  he 
eyentually  defeated  under  its  walls. 
It  was  occupied  by  Csesar  on  his 
march  from  Rimini.  It  was  taken  and 
retaken  by  Belisarius  and  Totila.  The 
cathedral  is  dedicated  to  Sta.  Maria 
Assunt^.  One  of  the  churches  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Juno.  The  college  was  founded 
in  1632,  by  Urban  VIII.  The 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  charm- 
ing scenery.  "At  Fermo  are  still 
shown  the  ruins  of  the  house  of 
Oliverotto,  one  of  the  model  tyrants 
of  Machiavel  in  his  Prince,  Oli- 
verotto declared  himself  prince  of 
Fermo,  after  having  massacred  his 
uncle,  who  had  brought  him  up,  and 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
at  a  banquet ;  his  reign  did  not  exceed 
a  year,  as  he  was  waylaid  and  strangled 
at  Sinigallia,  with  Vitellozzo,  his  tutor 
n  crime  and  in  war,  a  victinx  worthy  | 


of  hb  more  dexterous  rival  Cesar 
Borgia."  The  citadel  of  Fermo  was 
one  of  the  last  strongholds  which 
Francesco  Sforza  possessed  in  the 
March  of  Ancona,  during  his  struggle 
with  the  Pope  and  other  Italian  princes 
in  the  1 5th  cent.  The  see  of  Fermo  is 
amoDgst  the  richest  in  Italy .]| 

Between  Porto  di  S.  Giorgio  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Tronto  the  rly.  rons  near 
the  sea,  having  the  ridee  of  hills 
covered  with  villages  on  the  rt.,  pass- 
ing by 

10  kil.  Pedaso  Stat.,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Aso,  descending  from  the  hills  of 
Montalto. 

8  kil.  Marajio  or  Cupra  Marittima 
Stat.  Near  this  spot  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  the  celebrated  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  goddess  Cupra,  which 
Hadrian  restor^  in  a.d^  127. 

4  kil.  Grottamare  Stat,  at  the  pretty 
village  (3624  Inhab.)  of  the  same  name. 
Here  was  bom  in  1521  Peretti,  Car- 
dinal Montalto,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated Pope  Sixtus  V. ;  his  father  was 
a  gardener,  and  he  himself  began  life 
as  a  swineherd.  The  Ch.  of  S.  Luca 
was  built  on  the  site  of  his  birthplace 
by  his  sister ;  it  contains  their  portraits. 
A  carriage-road  leads  to  Montalto^  a 
small  town  with  a  castello  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  lower  part  of  the  Cathedral 
was  built  by  Six^tus  V. ;  it  is  surmounted 
by  an  upper  ch.,  from  the  designs  of 
Fonzaga.  In  the  H.  de  Ville  are  por- 
traits of  the  Pope  and  his  family. 

[5  m.  inland  from  here  is  Ripa- 
transone  (59'23  Inhab.),  situated  on 
a  hill  surrounded  by  walls;  it  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Cupra 
Montana,  Pius  V.  in  1571  gave  it 
the  title  of  city;  it  has  a  caUiedral 
dedicated  to  S.  Gregory  the  Great. 
In  the  hill  beneath  tne  town  is  a  re- 
markable cavern.  Good  roads  of  7  m. 
connect  Ripatransone  with  Montalto 
and  Offida,2 

5  kil.  S,  Benedetto  del  Tronto  Stat. 
(6112  Inhab.,  Locanda  delta  StraJa 
Ferrata)y  the  nearest  stat.  to  Asooli, 
22  m,    Dilifjcnce  twice  daily  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  trains,  in  from  3  to  4  hrs. 
The  direct  road  leaves  the  coast  at 
Porto  di  Ascoli,  the  former  Papal 
frontier,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tronto. 

[AscoLI,   AactUum  Ficenum  (22,937 
Inhab.  —  Inn:   Zocanda   delV  Aquila)^ 
the  capital  of  a  province  and  the  see 
of  a    bishop,  occupying   a   beautiful 
position  on  the  Tronto,  close  to  the 
former  Neapolitan  frontier,  is  a  dull 
and  dilapidated  place.    Asculum  was 
the  first  city  which  declared  against 
Kome  at  the   commencement  of  the 
Social  War.     It  sustained  a  memor- 
able   siege    by    Pompey,    who    com- 
pelled   it  to  surrender  and  beheaded 
Its  principal  inhabitants.     During  the 
Gothic    wars     it    was    besieged    and 
taken  by  Totila.    Its  cathedr^  is  said 
to  have  been  built    by   Constantine, 
on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Hercules. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Pope  Nicholas 
IV.  The  fortress  was  built  from  the 
designs  of  Antonio  Sangalloy  and  several 
of  the  public  buildings  were  designed 
by    Cola    dell*   Amatricey    whose    liast 
Supper,  painted  for  the  oratory  of  the 
Corpus  Domini,  gained  for  him  a  dis- 
tinguished name  throughout  the  pro- 
vince.     From  Ascoli  a  carriage-road 
to    Spoleto    passes   by  Arquata   and 
Norcia:  it  crosses  the  central  ridge 
of  the  Apennines  (see  Handbook  for  Cen^ 
tral  Italy,  Rte.  99) ;  and  a  bridle-path 
leads  by  Civitella  del    Tronto   from 
Ascoli  to  Teramo,  22  m.] 

The  Tronto  {Truentus)  was  once  the 
boundary  of  the  Papal  and  Neapolitan 
States;  on  its  S.  bank  is  Martin  Sicuro, 
upon  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  of 
Castrum  Truentium,  (Inn :  Zocanda  Ce- 
sc^ni,)  The  Tronto  is  1  m.  beyond 
Porto  di  Ascoli. 

Between  the  Tronto  and  Pescara  the 
rly.  crosses  a  plain  extending  from 
the  Apennines  to  the  sea,  and  vary- 
ing from  several  miles  to  only  J  m.  m 
breadth.  It  is  highly  cultivated,  and 
enjoys  a  mild  temperature,  but  has 
little  to  interest  the  traveller. 

Ukil.  Tortoreto  St&t. 

10  kil.  Giulia  ^uovd  Stat.  (4781  In- 


hab. — Inn  :  small,  but  tolerable).  The 
town,  on  a  hill  1  m.  from  the  shore, 
was  built  in  the  16th  centy.  by 
Giulio  Acquaviva,  Duke  of  Atri,  who 
removed  tnither,  as  a  healthier  spot, 
the  remaining  inhabitants  of  Castrum  ^ 
Novum,  which  was  then  called  San 
Flaviano,  from  the  body  of  a  saint  of 
that  name  brought  there  from  By- 
zantium in  the  middle  ages.  The 
ruins  of  S.  Flaviano  are  below  Giulia 
Nuova  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tordino 
{^Batinus), 

The  plain  near  them  was  the  site 
of  the  battle,  fought  July  27,  1460, 
between  the  armies  of  John  Duke 
of  Anjou,  commanded  by  Niccolb  Pic- 
cinino,  and  of  the  Milanese  allies  of 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon,  commanded 
by  Alessandro  Sforza  and  Federigo 
di  Montefeltro.  This  battle,  one  of 
the  most  sanguinary  conflicts  in  Ita- 
lian history,  lasted  7  hours,  during 
the  last  3  of  which  by  torchlight. 
When  the  generals  of  each  army  re- 
called their  men,  neither  was  in  a 
position  to  pursue  the  other,  or  to  do 
more  than  retire  from  the  scene  of 
carnage,  leaving  all  the  baggage  on 
the  field.  At  daybreak  the  ravine 
near  the  castle  was  filled  with  the  dead 
and  dying ;  and  a  local  chronicler  re- 
cords that  there  was  not  a  foot  of 
ground  near  it  which  was  not  covered 
with  "  bodies,  blood,  and  armour." 


CXCDBSION  TO  TERAMO,  CIVITELLA  DEL 
TRONTO,  AND  THE  GRAK  SAfiSO. 

[The  road  from  Giulia  Nuova  leads 
along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tordino, 
through  a  well-cultivated  country 
(omnibus  twice  daily  in  2J  to  3  hrs., 
2  fr.).  to 

14  m.  Teramo  (19,721  Inhab. — Inn  : 
tolerable),  the  ancient  Interamna,  the 
chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name  aud  capital  of  the  province  of  Ab- 
ruzzo  Ulteriore  I.,  a  bishop's  see,  and  the 
residence  of  many  rich  families,  is  situ- 
ated just  above  the  junction  of  the  Tor- 
dino and  the  Vezzola.  Th?  Gothic  ^ 
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thedral,  once  remarkable,  has  been  sadly 
modernised.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
remains  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre, 
ruins  of  temples,  baths,  and  aqueducts ; 
many  statues  ha^e  also  been  found  here. 
The  hills  above  the  town  command 
fiue  views  of  the  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia. 

From  Teramo  commences  the  great 
post-road  of  the  Abruzzi,  for  that 
from  Aquila  to  Popoli  is  a  secondary 
branch.  The  distance  from  Teramo 
to  Naples  is  2l|  posts.  The  mail 
courier  travels  it  daily^  performing  the 
tourney  in  38  hours. 

A  bridle  mountidn  path  of  14  m. 
leads  from  Teramo  by  Campli  to 

CwiteUa  del  Tronto  (7727  Inhab.), 
placed  on  a  hill  near  the  Salinello.  Its 
castle  is  built  on  a  rock  of  travertine. 
From  the  town  to  the  sea-shore,  rounded 
masses  of  breccia,  containing  fossil 
shells,  mixed  with  pebbles,  occur.  In 
1557  the  Duke  de  Guise,  who  com- 
manded the  army  of  Henry  11.  leagued 
with  Paul  IV.  against  Philip  II.,  laid 
siege  to  Civitella,  which  was  defended 
wiUi  great  bravery  by  its  garrison.  The 
inhab.,  even  the  women,  joined  the 
garrison  in  the  defence.  After  three 
weeks,  the  Duke  de  Guise,  mortified  at 
the  Pope's  failure  to  provide  him  with 
reinforcements,  and  unwilling  to  risk  a 
battle  with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  at 
the  head  of  22,000  men  was  advancing 
from  Giulia  Nuova  to  meet  him,  raised 
the  siege,  and  retreated  towards  Rome. 

A  good  road  (41  m.)  leads  from 
Teramo  to  Aquila.  It  follows  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Vomano,  passing  by  Mont- 
orio  (2757  Inhab.),  and  near  Senaricia, 
which  was  for  many  centuries  the 
smallest  republic  in  the  world ;  it  then 
traverses  tne  narrow  valley  of  Tottea, 
and  by  the  wild  passes  of  Monte  San 
Franco  passes  into  the  valley  of  the 
Atemo. 

The  Ascent  of  the  Gran  Sasso 
d'  Italia,  called  also  the  Monte  Como, 
may  be  made  from  Teramo;  though 
more  conveniently  now  from  Aquila 
(see  Rte.  142).  Travellers  who  under- 
take it  must  be  prepared  to  find  scarcely 
finy  accommodation.    In  fact,  it  should 


not  be  attempted  without  procuring 
letters  of  introduction  at  Teramo  for 
some  of  the    proprietors  residing  at 
Montorio  or  Isola.      The  middle  of 
July  will  be   the .  best  time  for  the 
ascent.  On  leaving  Teramo  the  Aquila 
road  is  followed  as  £eu:  as  Montori); 
whence,  after  crossing  the  Vomano, 
a  mountain  path  will  lead   by  Tos- 
siccia  in  3  hrs.  to  Isola,  where  mules  and 
guides  must  be  obtained,  and  where  the 
night  is  spent.      Isola  (3969  Inhab.) 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Gran  Sasso  on 
a  peninsula  nearly  surrounded  by  two 
small  streams,  the  Maone  and  the  Kuzzo. 
The  pyramid  of  Monte  Como,  broken 
into  tremendous  precipices,  rises  im* 
mediately  above   it,  and   is  scarcely 
ever  lost  sight  of  during  the  whole 
ascent.    A  wild  path  of  nearly  8  m., 
but  which  will  take  about  4  hours, 
leads  from  Isola  to  Arapietra^  a  rocky 
ridge    surrounded    by  rich   pastures, 
where  the  mules  are  left.    The  tourist 
ought   to    be   at    this    spot  by  sun- 
rise ;  the  rest  of  the  ascent  must  be 
made  on  foot.     The  scenery  of  the 
ascent  is  perfectly  Alpine  in  its  cha- 
racter, presenting  a  magnificent  variety 
of  wood-crowned  hills,  torrents,  water- 
falls, and   precipitous  ravines,  which 
constitute  some  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  in  Italy.    The  height  of  Monte 
Como  is  10,154  Eng.  ft.    Chamois  are 
sometimes  seen  in  the  upper  ranges. 


About  6  m.  S.E.  from  Isola  is  CaslS 
(8217  Inhab.),  a  small  village  that  ac- 
quired some  celebrity  for  a  manu&ctory 
of  the  so-called  Abruzzi  earthenware^ 
which  was  carried  to  such  perfection  as 
to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  that  of 
Faenza.  The  art  is  now  lost,  but  some 
of  the  specimens  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious  are  remarkable  for  correctness 
of  design  and  vivacity  of  colour.] 


After  leavm^  Giulia  Nova  Stat., 
the  Tordino  is  crossed  and  2  m. 
farther  is  Monte  Pagano  (4523  Inhab.)i 
where  there  are  three  inns  with  fair 
accommodation.  About  2  m.  farther 
S.  the  VomanOf  a  broad  stream,  very 
formidable  when  swollen  by  the  winter 
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torrents  descending  from  the  Gran 
Sasso,  is  crossed.  3  m.  beyond  the 
Vomano  is 

18kil.  MutignanoStBit  (1765  Inhab.), 
from  which  a  road  of  6  m.  (diligence 
daily  in  1^  hr.)  branches  off  to 

lAtri  (9877  Inhab. :  small  Inn,  and 
the  traveller  will  find  quarters  at  the 
house  of  a  caffetiere),  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  on  a  commanding  eminence 
inland,  with  an  extensive  and  most 
striking  view.     There  are  few  cities 
in   this    part    of  Italy    which    have 
snch  high  claims  to  antiquity  as  Hadria 
Picena,    Its  coins,  of  which  there  is,  or 
was,  a  complete  series  in  the  local  col- 
lection of  the  Sorricchio  family,  are 
amongst  the  heaviest  specimens  known, 
exceeding  in  weight  the  oldest  Roman, 
and  have  been    assigned  to^  a    very 
remote  antiquity,  some  referring  them 
to  the  Etruscan,  others  to  the  Greek 
settlers,    and    others   to   the   Roman 
Colony  established  there    about    282 
B.C.     The  family  of   Hadrian  came 
originally  from  tnis  city,  though  the 
Emperor  was  bom  in  Spain.    Nume- 
rous  remains  of  public  edifices,  baths, 
and  walls  attest  the  size  and  conse* 
quence  of  the  city.    It  had  a  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Piomba  {Matrinus),    In 
the  neighbourhood  are  several  subter- 
ranean chambers,  regularly  distributed, 
and  resembling  those  at  Syracuse.  The 
apse  of  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  Gothic  buildings  in  the  Abruzzi, 
IS  covered  with  frescos  of  the  15th 
centy.  on  the  walls  and  roof  of  the 
choir — the  history  of  the  Virgin  on 
the  walls,  the  Evangelists  and  Virtues 
on  the  roof.    They  are  by  different 
hands,  only  one  whose  name  is  known, 
Luca  dPAtri,    The  tabernacle  over  the 
high  altar,  and  font,  are  by  a  Milanese 
sculptor,  Pooh  di  Qarus,  of  A.D.  1503.] 

6  kil.  Silvi  Stat. 

From  here  a  road  leads  inland  4  m.  to 

[Cxvita  Santangelo  (6578  Inhab.), 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Angulits  of 
the  Vestmi.  There  is  a  road  also  from 
Monte  Silvano  (see  below).] 


The  Salino  Maggiore  is  crossed  at 
Salinas. 

7  kil.  Monte  SHvano  Stat.  (3658  In- 
hab.), near  the  mouth  of  the  Salino  or 
Piomba.  A  road  leads  by  Civita  Sant- 
angelo S.W.  16  m.  to 

ICivita  di  Penne  (9848  Inhab.), 
situated  on  a  hill.  Pinna  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  Veatini,  and  during 
the  Social  War  rented  the  Roman 
army  that  besieged  it.  It  still  exhibits 
remains  of  ancient  building  It  is  now 
the  chief  town  of  the  district.] 

The  rly.,  before  reaching  Pescara, 
skirts  a  low  range  of  hills  on  the  rt. 
covered  with  villas,  which  form  the 
commune  of  Castellammare  (5358  In- 
hab.), and  are  frequented  during  the 
bathing  season. 

6  kil.  Pescara  Junct.  Stat.  (5238 
Inhab. — Inn:  Leone  d'Oro);  the  an- 
cient Atemumf  is  a  fortified  town  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  ( of  the  same 
name.  It  is  a  miserable  place,  si- 
tuated in  an  unhealthy  plain,  afl3icted 
with  malaria.  It  owes  its  importance 
wholly  to  its  being  a  military  station. 
The  fortress  was  built  by  Charles  V. 
The  Ch,  of  San  Clemente  has  a  good 
portal,  with  sculptures  of  the  ISth 
cent. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Pescara,  Sforza 
di  Cotignola,  the  celebrated  condottieref 
then  in   the  service  of  Joanna  II., 
perished  while  leading  his  army  across 
the  river  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1424. 
On  that  day  he  marched  out  of  Ortoiia 
with  his  victorious  army  on  his  way  to 
Aquila.    It  is  related  that  he  received 
many  warnings  by  dreams  and  by  the 
predictions  of  astrologers  against  setting 
out,  and  that  his  attendants  considered 
as  an.  evil  omen  the  accidental  fall  of 
his  standard-bearer  when  leaving  Or- 
tona,  by  which  the  banner  was  torn. 
But  Sforza  declared  that  if  such  omens 
Mghtened    others,    they    would    not 
frighten  him.      The  fortress  of  Pe- 
scara was  occupied  by  the  troops  of 
Braccio  di  Montone,  and,  all  the  ordi- 
nary fords  having  been  impeded  by 
the  garrison,  Sforza  determined  to  cross 
the  broad  but  insecure  mouth  of  the 
stream.  Stormy  weather  increased  the 
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dan^rs  of  the  passage.  While  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  ihe  river,  direct- 
ing the  troops,  Sforza  saw  his  faYourite 
page,  Mangone,  carried  out  of  his  depth; 
in  endeavouring  to  save  him,  the  hind 
legs  of  his  horse  slipped,  and  the  weight 
of  his  heavy  armour  prevented  nis 
making  any  effort  to  save  himself. 
He  instantly  disappeared,  but  his  iron- 
girt  hands  were  twice  seen  above  the 
waves,  as  if  imploring  assistance.  The 
horse  rose  again,  but  Sforza's  body  was 
never  found. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pescara,  at 
a  place  called  77  Tempigno,  are  vestiges 
of  a  temple  and  a  street  of  tombs.  To 
the  rt.  of  the  line  tower  the  Maiella 
range  of  mountains,  with  its  highest 
peak  Monte  Amaro. 
^  The  traveller  may  leave  the  main 
line  of  riy.  at  Pescara,  and  proceed 
by  way  of  Popoli,  Solmona,  &c.,  to 
Naples. 


ROUTE  FBOM  PESCARA  TO  NAPLES  B7 
POFOLI  AND  SOLMONA. 

The  railway  is  open,  39  m.  S.W.,  as 
far  as  Solmona,  passing  by  'the  stations 
of  Chieti,  Manopello,  AJanno,  San 
Valentino,  Torre  de'  Passeri,  Bussi, 
Popoli,  Pentima,  and  Pratola.  Two 
trains  daily,  in  3  hrs.  From  Solmona 
to  Caianiello  Stat,  on  the  rly.  between 
Rome  and  Naples.  Diligence  daily  in 
10  hrs. 

On  leaving  Pescara  the  rly.  and  road 
follow  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  which 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  called 
Aterno,  the  ancient  Atemus,  but  below 
Popoli  assumed  the  name  of  Pescara  in 
the  7th  centy.  Cicero  and  Livy  state 
that  during  the  2nd  Punic  war  it  was  re- 
ported, among  other  prodigies,  that  the 
Atemus  had  flowed  with  blood:  Se- 
natui  nunciatum  est  Atemum  flumen  son* 
guvne  fluxisse.  The  prodigy  is  seen 
sometimes  in  our  days,  when  there  is 
a  sudden  and  heavy  rain  after  a  long 
drought  in  the  upper  valleys  of  Castel- 
veccnio  and  Subecquo,  abounding  in 
deeply  coloured  ferruginous  sand.  The 
Pescara  is  the  boundary  between  the 
provinces  of  Abruzzo  Citerjoj-e  ^jjd 
^  bruzzo  UUeriore  I, 


At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Chieti  is 
the  Osteria  di  Carahba,  Close  by  it  on 
the  1.  an  ascent  of  2  m.  leads  to 

11  m.  Chieti  Stat  (23,602  Inhab.- 
Inns;  Sde ;  Aquila  d*  Oro),  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name, 
and  capital  of  the  Abruzzo  Citeriore, 
the  ancient  Teate  Marrucinorum : 

Cni  nobile  uomen 
Marmdna  domus,  clanimque  Teate  ferebat 

SiL.  Ital.  xvn.  457. 

It  stands  on  a  hill  commanding  a  fine 
view,  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
the  residence  of  many  rich  families. 
The  Abbate  Galiani,  who,  as  Neapoli- 
tan Secretary  of  Embassy,  shone  among 
the  "  beaux  esprits "  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XVI.,  was  a  native  of  Chieti. 
The  order  of  the  Theatins  took  their 
name  from  this  place,  their  founder, 
Paul  IV.,  having  been  its  archbishop. 
Of  the  many  remains  of  Teate,  the 
most  remarkable  are — ^seven  large 
halls,  part,  perhaps,  of  some  Therms, 
near  the  TintoHa ;  ruins  of  a  gateway, 
and  of  a  large  theatre  near  the  Porta 
Reale ;  and  several  inscriptions  built 
into  the  walls  of  the  cathedral,  some 
of  which  refer  to  the  Asinian  family? 
to  which  Asinius  Pollio,  the  friend  of 
Horace  and  of  Virgil,  belonged.  The 
churches  of  S.  Paolo  and  of  Sta.  Maria 
del  Tricaglio  (a  trUms  callibus)  stand  on 
the  foundations  of  temples  of  Hercules 
and  of  Diana  Trivia.  From  Chieti 
there  is  a  road  of  16  m.  to  Lanciano. 

[About  7  m.  from  Chieti,  on  road 
to  Popoli,  is  Santa  Maria  di  Arbom, 
which  contains  an  elegant  tabernacle 
and  Paschal  candelabrum  of  the  13th 
centy.] 

[10  m.  San  Valentino  Stat.  (3814 
Irihab.).  The  tourist  fond  of  wild 
scenery  may  follow  a  path  on  I. 
leading  to  Moccamorice  (1642  Inhab.)» 
situated  on  one  of  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  Majella.  About  3  m.  from  the 
latter  place,  at  a  spot  called  FomeUif 
fine  large  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
strontian  are  found.  From  fioccamo- 
rice  the  path  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Orfenta  to  the  Piano  del  Molino^  "where 
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it  is  abraptly  closed  hj  the  peaks  of 
Monte    Cavallo,    Monte    Mucchia,    and 
Monte  Amaro,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Maiella    group.     Here    the     Orfenta 
has  its  origin  from  a  beautiful  double 
waterfall   descending   from   the    stu- 
pendous buttresses  of  Monte  Cavallo 
and  Monte  Mucchia.      Another  path 
descends  from  the  Piano  del  Molino 
through  Caramanico  to  Salle  (1725  In- 
hab.)»   whose  inhabitants,  as  well   as 
those     of    Musellaro    and    Bohgnano 
(1104  Inhab.),  villages  near  it,  have 
long     enjoyed     the     reputation     of 
manufacturmg  the  best  strings  for  mu- 
sical  instruments.      From    Salle    the 
tourist  may  either  rejoin  the  hi^h  road 
below  ToccOf  or,  crossing  the  ridge  of 
the  Momme,  whose  highest  peak  is 
6862  ft.,  descend  to  Solmona  (Rte.  142) 
through  the  long  and  narrow  gorge  of 
Valle  di  Mala  Cupa,  covered  with  thick 
forests  in  which  the  SantoUna  Alpma 
grows  most  luxuriantly.  The  excursion 
by  S.  Valentino  and  Roccamorice  to  the 
waterfalls  of  the  Orfenta,  and  thence 
through  Caramanico  and  Salle  to  Tocco, 
will  occupy  a  little  more  than  5  hours, 
and  thereiore,  by  starting  early  from 
Chieti,  it  will  be  possible  to  accom- 
plish it  and  reach  Popoli  in  the  even- 
ing.   But  if  it  is  prolonged  by  crossing 
the  Morrone  ana  descending  to  Sol- 
mona, it  will  take  at  least  8  hours,  as 
most  of  the  excursion  must  be  made 
on  foot. 

In  going  by  the  high  road,  12  m. 
from  the  Osteria  di  Carabba  at  Chieti, 
ve  cross  the  Orta,  a  mountain  stream, 
and  1  m.  beyond,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Pescara,  at  the  base  of  the 
Monte  Majella,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
monastery,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  called  San  Clemente  di 
Casauria,  about  20  min.  from  the 
village  of 

5  m.  Torre  de  Passeri  Stat.  The 
monastery  was  founded  by  the  Em- 
peror Ix)uis  II.  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving certain  relics  of  St.  Clement, 
▼hieh  he  obtained  from  Adrian  II.  in 
875.  The  portal  sculptures  are  of  great 
interest ;  the  Ambo  and  Paschal  cande- 
labrum at  the  high  altar  are  of  the 
!''Jth  cent.  The  remains  of  the  church 


and  monastery,  the  bas-reliefs,  and  the 
bronze  gates  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  the^possessions  of  the  establishment, 
attest  the  former  extent  and  wealth 
of  the  foundation. 

Not  far  from  here  is  the  village  of 
Moscufoni  in  Apulia ;  close  to  which  is 
the  small  Ch,  of  La  Madonna  del  Lago, 
containing  a  very  elaborate  ambo,  the 
work  of  a  certain  Nicodemus  in  1178  : 
the  reading-desks  are  supported  by 
angels  painted,  and  by  figures  of  the 
Evangelists. 

To  the  rt.  of  the  line  lies 

Tocco  (4842  Inhab.),  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  cliff  overhanging  the  road 
on  the  1.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Carlo 
di  Tocco,  a  lawyer  of  the  12th  cent., 
from  whom  the  Princes  of  Monte- 
miletto  descend. 

The  valley  beyond  this  contracts  into 
a  narrow  gorge  about  3  m.  long,  called 
Intermontif  whose  steep  limestone  sides 
appear  to  have  been  cut  through  by 
the  Pescara  forcing  its  way  between 
them. 

9  m.  PoFOLi  Stat,  situated  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  pass,  where  the 
Atemo  by  a  sudden  bend  changes  its 
direction  to  the  N.E.,  and  becomes 
the  Pescara.  Here  this  route  falls 
into  the  road  from  Aquila  to  Naples, 
though  it  does  not  join  the  rly,  from 
Aquila  until  reaching  Solmona.  (See 
Rte.  142.) 


Returning  to  the  main  line  of  rly. 
we  reach,  after  leaving  Pescara, 

10  kil.  FrancanUla  a  Mare  Stat.  (4404 
Inhab.)  The  town  is  on  a  hill  to 
the  rt.,  between  the  Alento  and  the 
Foro. 

The  rly.  passes  through  four  short 
tunnels  and  reaches 

12  kil.  Ortona  Stat.  (11,884  Inhab.— 
Inn:  Loccenda  di  Caprerd).  The 
town,  I  hr.  from  the  stat.,  occupies 
th^    site    and  retains   t|ie    name   *^^ 
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Orton,  a  naval  arsenal  of  the  JVtfn- 
tani.  Placed  on  a  promontory  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea,  it  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  the  Adriatic, 
the  Maiella  Mountains,  and  the  dis- 
tant Gran  Sasso.  Its  port  has  been 
blocked  up,  but  it  still  exports  great 
quantity  of  wines,  which  are  the  best 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  Ortona  was  the 
favourite  winter  residence  of  Margaret 
of  Austria,  widow  of  Alessandro  de' 
Medici  and  of  Ottavio  Famese.  She 
died  here  in  a  magnificent  palace  she 
had  erected,  and  which  still  exists,  but 
in  a  dilapidated  state.  Ortona  was 
burnt  by  the  Turks  in  1566. 

£A  road,  called  la  Frentana,  47 
m.,  has  been  opened  from  Ortona 
by  Lanciano  to  Roccaraso,  where  it 
joins  the  high  road  (Rte.  142).  It 
starts  from  Roccaraso,  and,  skirting 
the  S.  flank  of  the  Maiella,  reaches 
Palena  (12  m.),  and  4  m.  farther 
Taranta;  whence,  by  a  long  gallery 
through  Monte  Ciricolo,  it  passes  near 
Lama,  2  m.  off.  From  the  latter  place 
a  path  leads  to  Casoli  (8  m.),  and  thence 
to  Lanciano  (14  m).  Diligence  daily 
from  Ortona  through  Lanciano  and 
Roccaraso  to  Castel  di  Sangro  in  Rte. 
142.] 

7  kil.  8,  Vito  Lanciano  Stat.     (3860 
Inhab.)    This  is  the  stat.  for 

7  m.  Lanciano,  Anxanum  (17,340 
Inhab.^,  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
the  chief  town  of  the  district.  The 
neighbouring  country,  as  well  as  all  the 
shores  of  this  mountainous  province, 
is  fertile,  and  has  extensive  olive- 
grounds  and  vineyards,  producing  h 
species  of  malmsey  (Malvasia),  Lan- 
ciano is  built  on  three  hills,  two  of 
which  are  connected  by  a  remarkable 
bridge  referred  to  the  3rd  centy.,  and 
called  the  Bridge  of  Diocletian,  The 
cathedral,  called  S,  Maria  del  Ponte,  is 
built  upon  this  bridge.  The  Ch,  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  has  a  fine  Gothic 
facade,  with  2  superb  wheel-windows. 
The  house  of  Anjou  endeavoured  to 
increase  the  prosperity  of  Lanciano, 
conferred  on  it  the  privilege  of 


coining  money.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  famous  for  its  fair,  which  lasted 
29  days :  it  also  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  the  manufacture  of  needles. 
It  was  at  the  siege  of  Lanciano  in 
1423  that  Braccio  and  Sforza  first 
measured  arms  together. 

10  kil.  Fossacesia  Stat.  (3478  Inhab.;. 
Public  conveyance  to  Lanciano,  on  the 
road  to  which,  upon  a  woody  eminence 
overlooking  the  sea,  stands  the  ruined 
Ch.  of  8,  Giovanni  di  Venere,  with  some 
good  sculptures.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  Roman  basilica,  and  dates  from  1165 : 
it  was  formerly  attached  to  a  Bene- 
dictine monastery. 

The  rly.  now  crosses  the  Sangro,  and 
reaches 

12  kil.  Casalbordino  Stat.  (4745  In- 
hab.). 

Close  by  is  Torino  di  Sanfro^  (3994 
Inhab.).  From  here  after  crossing  the 
Osente  and  Asinello  streams,  leaving 
on  the  1.  tiie  Tower  and  Cape  della 
Penna,  the  rly.  reaches 

15  kil.  Vasto  Stat.  (13,797  Inhab.,  20 
min.  ascent  to  the  town. — Inn  :  Locanda 
del  CastellOf  the  best  but  indifferent), 
the  ancient  Histonium,  on  a  hill  a  fev 
hundred  yards  from  the  sea,  and  com- 
manding a  beautiful  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Numerous  rums 
of  ancient  edifices  attest  its  former 
grandeur  and  extent.  In  the  Piazza 
tiiere  is  an  inscription  recording  that 
L.  Valerius  Pudens  had  at  thirteen 
years  of  age  borne  away  the  prize 
of  Latin  poetry  in  the  contests  held 
at  Rome  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus.  Jacopo  Caldora,  the  leader 
of  the  combined  armies  of  Joanna  II.i 
Martin  V.,  and  Filippo  Maria  Visconti, 
built  a  palace,  of  which  there  are  large 
remains.  Vasto  is  the  chief  town  of 
the  district  of  the  same  name,  and  is 
still  a  place  of  some  importance;  its 
olive-grounds  are  rich.  The  Palace 
of  the  (TAvalos  family,  formerly  its 
feudal  lords,  which  was  ^nlareed  by 
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be  Marchese  di  Pescara,  the  con- 
queror of  Francis  I.,  is  said  to  be 
till  in  the  same  state,  and  |  with  the 
•axne  famitnre  and  pictures,  as  when 
he  hero's  wife,  Vittoria  Colonna,  in- 
habited it.  There  is  a  small  collection 
^f  antiquities  in  the  Mnnicipio.  Both 
/'asto  and  Ortona  suffered  much  in  the 
4th  cent,  from  the  "Free  Com- 
lanions  "  of  Fra  Monreale. 

6  kil.  8.  Salvo  Stat.  ( 1041  Inhab.) 
Fhe  line  now  crosses  the  river  Trigno 
^Trinius),  which  forms  the  boundary 
>f  the  provinces  of  Abruzzo  and  Mo- 
leto,  and  reaches 

20  kil.  Tertnoli  Stat  (3294  Inhab.— 
Inn :  Venezia,  in  the  suburb),  a  dirty 
town,  situated  on  a  promontory  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Bifemo  and 
the  Sinara.  The  Cutlcyrta  built  by 
Frederick  II.  in  1247.  The  Ctthedral 
is  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  the 
town  by  the  Turks  in  the  16th  cent. 
There  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Abruzzi.  Termoli  is  the 
nearest  point  to  the  Tremiti  Islands 
(see  Rte.  145).  A  rly.  is  projected  from 
Termoli  to  Campobaaso,  and  thence  to 
Solopaca  on  the  Naples  and  Foggia  line. 
■Diligences  run  daily  through  Campo- 
basso  to  Solopaca  in  18  hrs.  (For  de 
scription  of  road,  see  Rte.  145.) 

On  leaving  Termoli  the  rly.  crosses 
the  Biferno  (Tifernus),  and  reaches 

7  kil.  Campomarino  Stat.  The  coun- 
try here  is  less  attractive.    At 

10  kil.  Chieuti  Stat,  we  enter  the 
province  of  Capitinata.  3  m.  S.  of 
Chieuti  is  Serra  Uapriola  (5300  Inhab.), 
a  good-sized  town  upon  a  hill,  as  its 
name  indicates.  The  village  of  Chieuti 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Teate 
Apulum.  Crossing  the  Fortore,  the 
ancient  f)rento, 

11  kil.  i2ij>a/^a  Stat,  is  reached.  In 
this  neighbourhood  a  battle  between 
the  Normans  and  the  forces  of  Leo  IX. 
took  place  on  the  18th  June,  1053. 
The  Pope,  who  commanded  in  person, 
commenced  his   campaign  by  a  pil- 


grimage to  Mte.  Casino  to  implore  the 
blessing  of  heaven  upon  his  arms. 
After  a  vun  attempt  to  induce  him  to 
treat  for  peace,  the  Normans  gave 
battle.  The  issue  was  not  long  doubt- 
ful; the  populace,  who  had  been  in- 
duced by  the  preaching  of  the  monks 
to  join  the  rope,  soon  broke  and 
fled  in  disorder:  500  Germans,  con- 
tributed by  the  Emp.  Henry  III.,  alone 
maintained  their  ground,  and,  being 
surrounded  by  the  Normans,*  peris  lied 
almost  to  a  man.  The  Pope  fled  to 
Civitate,  but  the  inhabitants  refused  to 
shelter  him,  and  drove  him  from  their 
gates.  The  Normans  immediately  ad- 
vanced to  make  him  their  prisoner; 
but  they  knelt  as  they  approached, 
imploring  his  pardon  and  benediction. 
Leo  was  conducted  to  their  camp,  and 
treated  with  so  much  respect  that  he 
soon  reconciled  himself  tp  the  northern 
invaders,  and  in  the  following  year 
granted  to  the  brothers  Humphrey  and 
Robert  Guiscard  that  memorable  in- 
vestiture of  their  conquests  in  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  Sicily,  which  was  to 
become  so  important  not  only  to  the 
Norman  rule  in  Italy,  but  to  the  Church 
itself. 

The  line  now  quits  the  coast,  pass- 
ing on  the  1.  the  salt-water  Lago  de 
Lesina,  which  lies  for  10  m.  parallel 
to  the  Adriatic  :  pieces  of  trachyte, 
basalt,  and  syenite  are  found  on  its 
shores.  The  rly.  strikes  inland  to 
avoid  the  striking  promontory  of  Monte 
OarganOf  an  offshoot  of  the  Apennines 
with  several  high  peaks. 

15  kil.  JPoggio  Imperiale  Stat.  The 
village  (1870  Inhab.)  stands  on  one  of 
the  western  spurs  of  Monte  Gargano. 
3  m.  distant  is  the  village  of  Lesina 
(1522  Inhab.),  on  the  lake  of  that 
name. 

4  kil.  Apricena  Stat.  (5368  Inhab.),  a 
large  village,  from  which  a  road  leads 
to  S.  Nicandro  (7895  Inhab.),  the  salt- 
water Lago  di  VarotM,  and  several 
small  villages  to  the  slope  of  M.  Gar- 
gano. Apricena  was  a  hunting-castle 
of  Fredenck  II.,  ^d  is  said  to  derive 
its  name  from  the  supper,  apri  comay 
which  he  gave  upon  the  spot  to  the 
members  of  his  hunt  in  1225,  after  he 
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had  killed  a  ^ild  boar  of  great  size. 
From  Apricena  the  line  ruDs  S.  across 
the  plain,  crossing  the  riTer  Candelaro 
half-way  before  reaching 

11  kil.  8.  Severe  Stat.  (17,124  Inhab. 
— Inn :  Locanda  d^Italia\  a  large  walled 
town,  the  chief  of  the  district.  In 
1799  it  was  nearly  mined  by  the  re- 
publican army  under  Gen.  Dohesme, 
in  revenge  of  the  gallant  resistance 
which  it  had  offered  to  him.  It  was 
only  spared  from  total  destruction  at 
the  intercession  af  the  women,  who, 
after  3000  persons  had  been  slaughtered, 
rushed  among  the  French  and  implored 
them  either  to  stay  their  hand  or  com- 
plete the  scene  by  sacrificing  the  chil- 
dren and  wives  of  the  few  men  who 
still  survived.  The  town  has  recovered 
from  this  calamity,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  in  Apulia. 

A  direct  carriage-road  of  12  m.  leads 
from  S.  Severo  to  Fog^a  over  the 

freat  Apulian  plain,  crossing  the  rivers 
'riolo,  Salsola,  and  Celone,  all  descend- 
ing from  the  Apenniiles  and  emptying 
themselves  into  the  Candeloro,  which 
is  lost  in  the  Pontano  Lake.  Continu- 
ing by  the  rly., 

14  kil.  Motta  Stat  is  reached,  and 

14  kil.  FoGOiA  Junct.  Stat.  (For  de- 
scription of  Foggia,  and  of  the  route 
between  it  and  Naples,  see  Rte.  146. 
For  continuation  of  journey  to  Brindisi 
and  the  south,  see  Rte.  148.) 


ROUTE  144. 

NAPLES    TO   ROME    (bT  BOAD),  BT    S. 

GERMANO,    80BA,    AVEZZANO,     THE 

LAKE      OF     FUCINO,     TAGLIACOZZO, 

AND     TIVOLI  :     WITH    EXCURSIONS 

TO     ARPINO  ;     THE     LAKE    OF     LA. 

POSTA,  AND  ATINA. 

KiL 
Naples  to  Koocasccca  by  thU    .   .  129 

Arce 139 

Isola  (for  Arjiino) 149 

Sora  (for  the  Lake  of  La  Posta  and 

Atina) 153 

Civitella  Roveto 178 

Avezzano 195 

TagliacosEzo '210 

Carsoli 224 

Areoll 230 

'J'ivoll 255 

liome 283 

or  176  miles. 

Many  of  the  distances  here  given 
are  approximative. 

When  the  projected  rly.  from  Iso- 
letta  has  been  made,  this  route  as  far 
as  Avezzano  will  be  performed  by  raiJ. 
In  the  mean  time  there  is  a  diligence 
every  morning  for  Sora  and  AvezzcaKO, 
from  the  Roccasecca  stat.  on  the  Rome 
and  Naples  rly.  in  8  hrs.  Light  carriages 
may  be  hired  ot  Sora  or  Avezzano  for 
Tagliacozzo.  The  rest  of  the  jourae/ 
to  Arsoli  must  be  done  on  horsebackr 
and  thence  carriage  to  Tivoli. 

The  scenery  of  this  route  is  yery 
beautiful ;  the  way  of  seeing  it  to  the 
best  advantage  will  be  to  follow  it  from 
Naples  to  Rome,  going  up  the  valle/ 
of  the  Liris.  The  inns  are  execrable, 
indeed,  in  most  places  there  are  none ;  it 
>vill  therefore  be  useful  to  get  letters  of 
iLtroduction  to  the  resident  proprie- 
tois  before  leaving  Naples. 

I'he  following  plan  of  making  ti^ 
excursion  is  suggested.  Leave  Naples 
by  the  early  train  for  San  Germane, 
visit  Monte  Casino,  and  the  next  mom- 
ing  go  on  to  lioccasecca,  and  thence 
by  diligence  to  Sora.  On  the  3rd 
day  visit  Arpino,  the  falls  of  the  Liris, 
the  island  of  S,  Paolo,  the  lake  of  Posts, 
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and  retufn  to  Sorti.  The  4th  day  ascend 
the  valley  of  the  Roveto,  visit  the  Falls 
of  Morino  or  Civita  d'Antino,  see  the 
entrance  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct  be- 
low Capistrello,  and  the  Cunicoli  under 
Monte  Salviano,  and  sleep  at  Avezzano. 
On  the  5th  da^  visit  Celano,  the 
Lago  di  Fucino  and  4\.lbe,  and  reach 
Tagliacozzo. 

At  the  latter  place  horses  most  Ife 
procured  to  proceed  to  Tivoli.  The 
interesting  countiy  along  this  route, 
as  far  as  Sora  or  Avezzano,  may  be 
explored  as  an  excursion  from  Naples. 

For  route  from  Naples  to  Boccasecca, 
see  Rte.  140. 

Leaving  Roccasecca  Stat., 

10  kil.  Arce  (6390  Inhab.)  is  on  the 
carriage-road  from  Ceprano  to  Isola, 
upon  the  slope  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a 
medueval  fortress  called  Rocca  d'Arce. 

The  position  of  Rocca  cT  Arce^  still  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  the  ancient  ilra;  Vol' 
santm,  is  very  striking.  It  has  remains 
of  polygonal  walls,  and  is  a  picturesque 
object  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country.  It  was  strongly  fortified 
daring  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was 
considered  impregnable.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Arcanum,  near  which 
^as  the  villa  of  Quintus  Cicero,  men- 
tioned by  his  brother  in  his  letters  to 
Atticus,  and  in  the  dialogues  De  Le- 
gibus:  locum  iBstate  umbrosiorem  vidi 
nmquam.  Many  inscriptions  have  been 
discovered  in  which  the  names  of  the 
family  of  Cicero  occur.  Some  ruins  on 
the  east  are  called  fAja  di  Cicerone, 
or  Cicero's  Bam,  and  a  ruined  aqueduct 
is  supposed  to  be  that  which  Quintus 
employed  the  architects  Messidius  and 
Philoxenus  to  construct. 

From  Arce  we  proceed  parallel  to  the 
bank  of  the  Liris ;  but  the  river  is  sel- 
dom visible  from  the  road.  Soon  after 
crossing  a  sulphurous  stream,  we  see  on 
a  hill  on  the  rt.  the  village  of  Fontana 
(2129  Inhab.),  and  on  the  1.,  beyond 
the  river,  Monte  8,  Giovanni,  known  for 
its  once  vast  and  wealthy  monastery. 

At  the  4th  m.  from  Arce  a  road  of  4 
m.  branches  off  on  the  rt.  to  Arpino. 
Close  to  the  road,  a  few  miles  before 
reaching  Isola,  the  Liris  forms  a  series 
of  rapids,  called  La   Natrella,  close 


to  the  small  island  of  San  Paolo.  Near 
it  is  a  ruined  arch,  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  bridge  which  here  crossed  the 
ri'ver. 

10  kil.  Isola  (5582  Inhab.— /mi; 
small,  bat  clean),  remarkable  for  the 
Falls  of  the  Liris,  It  is  a  thriving 
place,  built  on  a  small  island  sur- 
rounded by  two  branches  of  the 
river,  at  the  foot  of  an  elevated  plat- 
form on  which  stands  the  old  feudal 
castle  of  the  former  dukes  of  Sora. 
The  river  is  divided  by  this  mass  of 
rock  into  two  branches,  which  rush 
down  from  the  platform  on  either  side 
of  the  castle,  forming  the  principal  cas- 
cades. The  first  fall  is  perpendicular, 
and  is  nearly  100  feet  high ;  the  second 
is  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  where 
the  main  branch  of  the  river  rushes 
down  an  inclined  plane,  many  hundred 
feet  in  length,  forming  a  majestic  com- 
bination of  cascade  and  cataract.  At 
the  foot  of  the  fall  is  a  cloth  manufac- 
tory, through  which  the  water  is  car- 
ried to  turn  the  mills. 

The  finest  view  of  Isola  and  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Liris  as  far  as  Sora 
is  from  the  hill  of  S.  Giovenale,  facing 
the  town  on  the  rt.  of  the  road. 

Isola  has  several  cloth,  linen,  and 
paper-mills.  The  traveller  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  peculiar  beauty  of 
the  women  of  Isola,  Sora,  and  Arpino. 
They  are  amongst  the  handsomest  in 
Italy.  Their  costume  is  perfectly  Greek. 
They  wear  sandals  pointed  at  the  toe, 
red  petticoats,  and  blue  and  red  striped 
aprons,  behind  as  well  as  in  front,  pre- 
cisely in  the  manner  of  the  modem 
Greeks.  The  pitchers  which  tiiey 
carry  on  their  heads  are  quite  classical 
in  their  forms.  From  Isola  the  tra- 
veller may  visit  Cas^ari  (4  m.)  (Rte. 
140). 

After  leaving  Isola  the  road  ascends 
a  gentle  slope,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  the  Cartiera  del  Ftbretw,  the  paper- 
manufactory  of  Mons.  Lefebvre,  Count 
of  Balzorano,  the  machinery  of  which 
is  driven  by  the  Fibreno,  which  here 
falls  into  the  Liris.  In  the  gardens  of 
this  gentleman  are  the  Cascatelle,  or 
little  falls,  of  the  two  rivers.  Those  of 
the  Fibreno,  although  coming  from  the 
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mana&ctory,  are  very  fine,  and  would 
be  considered  striking  in  any  other 
place;  but  those  of  the  Liris  are  so 
beautiful  as  to  monopolise  admiration. 
The  inclined  sor&ce  of  rock  down 
which  the  river  rushes  is  broken  trans- 
versely in  five  or  six  places,  and  at 
each  of  these  a  separate  cascade 
is  formed.  The  Fibrenus  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  as  remarkable  for  the 
coldness  of  its  waters.  It  abounds  with 
trout. 

[About  a  mile  beyond  this  is  the 
monastery  of  S,  Domenico  Ahate^  on  the 
Isola  8,  Paoloy  an  island  formed  by  the 
Fibreno  shorUy  before  its  fiilling  into 
the  Liris,  and  identified  with  the  Insula 
Arpinas,  Cicero's  birthplace,  the  scene 
of  his  dialogues  Ve  Legtbus,  and  the 
spot  where  ne  composed  his  orations 
for  Plancius  and  Scaurus.  The  ch.  was 
built  from  the  ruins  of  Cicero's  Arpine 
villa ;  in  its  walls,  seen  from  the  m>nt 
garden  of  the  monastery,  are  several 
fragments  of  Doric  ornaments,  tri- 
glyphs,  and  bas-reliefs.  The  subterra- 
nean ch.,  said  to  date  from  1030,  is 
curious  for  its  architecture,  approach- 
ing that  of  the  early  Saxon  style  in 
England ;  it  is  the  place  where  S.  Do- 
menico Abate  died.  The  low  columns, 
of  granite  and  marble,  with  capitals  of 
diflFerent  orders,  were  also  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  Cicero's  villa.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  10  minutes'  walk  is  an  inscrip- 
tion, placed,  it  is  said,  many  years  ago 
by  an  English  traveller,  and  now  almost 
illegible,  stating  that  it  marks  the  exact 
site  of  the  villa,  but  no  remains  of  foun- 
dations are  now  visible.  Cicero  was 
very  fond  of  this  island,  and  in  one  of 
his  dialogues  he  reminds  Atticus  that 
his  ancestors  had  lived  there  for  many 
generations,  and  that  his  father  had 
rebuilt  the  villa:— JS?^^©  vero,  cum  licet 
plures  dies  ahessey  proesertim  hoc  tempore 
annif  et  amcenitatem  hanc  et  salubritatem 
sequor ;  raro  autem  licet,  .  .  ffoBc  est  m^a 
et  hujus  fratris  mei  germani  patria ;  hie 
enim  orti  stirpe  antiquissima ;  hie  sacra, 
hie  genus,  hie  majorum  multa  vestigia. 
Quid  plura  ?  hanc  vides  villam,  ut  nunc 
quidem  est,  lautius  cedificatampatrisnostri 
studio;  qui  cum  esset  infirma  valeiudine, 
hie  fore  wtatem  egit  in  Uteris.    Sed  hoc 


ipso  in  hco  cum  emus  vtveret,  et  (odiqvo 
more  parva  esset  vUla,  ut  iUa  Cwrinma  in 
Sabinis,  me  scito  esse  naium  ;  qwat  inest 
nescio  quid,  et latet  in  onwio  ac  sensumeo, 
quo  me  plus  hie  locus  fortasse  dekdet.— 
he  Leg,  ii.  I.    In  the  reply  of  Atticus 
we  have  a  description  of  the  site  as 
complete  and  ^phic    ad  if  it  had 
been  written  yesterday: — Sed  wnftan 
m  insulam  est,  hoc  vero  nihil  est  (xmams, 
etenvn  hoc  quasi  rosiro  funditur  Fibrerm, 
et  dioisus  cequaliter  in  duos  partes,  latera 
hoc  adtuitf  rapideque  dHapsus  cito  m  mm 
confhnd,  et  tantum  complectitur  quod  sdii 
sit  mo  iccB pakstrcB  loci;  quo  effecto,  tan- 
quam  id  habuerit,  operis  ac  muneris,  ut 
hanc  nobis  efficeret  sedem  ad  di^autandvm, 
statim  prcBcipitat  in  Lirim,  et  quasi  tn 
famUiam  patriciam  venerit,  amittit  iwmcn 
obscurius,  Lirimque  mmito  gelidioremfacit ; 
nee  enim  aliud  hoc  frigidius  flumen  attigh 
quum  ad  multa  adcesserim  ut  vix  ped» 
tcntare  id  possim.    We  learn  from  his 
letters  to  Atticus  that  Cicero  had  here 
a  library  which  he  called  Amalthea,  in 
imitation  of  the  name  by  which  the 
great  library  of  Atticus  in  Epirus  "was 
designated.     Martial  tells  us  that  the 
island  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  Silius  Italicus : — 

Silins  Arplno  tandem  succurrit  agello; 
Silius  et  vatem  non  minus  ipse  tulit. 

Ep,  XI.  49. 

Some  antiquaries  have  placed  Cicero's 
villa  at  Camello,  another  small  island 
1  m.  hiffher  up  the  stream ;  and  the 
unmistakable  description  of  its  sitaa- 
tion  given  by  himself,  tiie  local  inspec- 
tion of  the  place  showing  that  the 
Fibreno  falls  into  the  Liris  shortly 
(statim)  after  forming  the  island  of  San 
Paolo,  the  remains  fbund  on  the  spot, 
and  the  tradition  connected  with  it, 
leave  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  great  interest  that  every 
classical  traveller  must  necessarily 
attach  to  a  spot  so  full  of  associations 
with  the  great  Roman  orator  and  states- 
man will  be  our  apology  for  having 
entered  into  these  details. 

Above  the  island,  crossing  the  Liris 
at  an  obliq^ue  angle,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  bridge,  cidled  the  Ponte  di  Ci* 
cerone.  Only  one  of  its  three  arches 
is  now  standing.     After  seeing  the 
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content  of  S.  Domenico,  travellers, 
before  goinj^  to  Sora,  may  visit  Arpino. 
A  road  to  it  (4  m.)  turns  off  soon  after 
passing  the  paper-mills  on  the  Fibreno, 
and  another  lower  down  from  Camello. 
The  views  of  the  fertile  and  varied 
country  which  it  commands,  as  it 
winds  gradually  up  the  mountain,  are 
very  beautiful. 

[AbpiiIo,  9  kil.  from  Isola  (11,535  In- 
hab. — Inn :  La  Pace),  the  Volscian  city 
of  Arptnum,  the  birthplace  of  Cicero  and 
of  Caius  Marias  J  two  of  the  most  illus- 
trious names  in  Roman  history.  Its 
situation  on  two  hills  is  so  beautiful 
that  we  are  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
the  partiality  of  Cicero,  who,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Atticus,  applies  to  it 
affectionately  the  description  which 
Homer  makes  Ulysses  give  of  his  be- 
loved Ithaca.  The  Ch.  of  San  Michele 
is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Temple  of 
the  Muses,  and  nine  niches  in  its  walls 
are  supposed  to  have  contained  their 
statues.  The  Palazzo  Castello  is  the 
reputed  site  of  the  house  of  Marius, 
and  the  Strada  delta  Cortina  is  pointed 
out  by  local  tradition  as  the  site  of 
that  of  Cicero,  though  there  is  no 
authority  for  supposing  that  he  had 
any  dwelling  here,  except  his  native 
house  at  S.  Paolo.  The  Palazzo  del 
Comune  is  decorated  with  statues  of 
Cicero  and  Marius;  the  College  is 
called  the  Collegia  Tulliano;  and  the 
armorial  shield  of  the  town  contains 
the  letters  M.  T.  C;  and  the  inha- 
bitants still  show  their  veneration  for 
the  great  orator  by  frequently  ciiving 
their  sons  the  Christian  names  of  Marco 
Tullio.  The  town  has  thriving  manu- 
factories of  paper,  ribbons,  and  cloth. 
Many  inscriptions  preserved  in  the 
walls  of  the  chs.  and  other  buildings 
show  that  the  ancient  city  was  also 
remarkable  for  its  woollen  manufieu;- 
turers  and  fullers.  The  Ch.  of  S. 
Maria  di  Cioita  occupies  the  site  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Mercury  Lanariua, 
Cicero's  father,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius,  was  a  fuller,  and  the  name 
Tullius  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
these  inscriptions,  as  is  that  of  Fufidius, 
which  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in 
Cicero's  letters.     Another  inscription 

[8,  Italy.-] 


in  the  possession  of  the  Vito  family 
records  the  name  of  Ittus  Egnatius,  the 
friend  whom   Cicero   recommends  tu 
P.  Servilius  Isauricus  as  the  generous 
companion  of  his  exile,  who  had  shared 
with  him  all  the  pains,  the  difficultiee, 
and  the  dangers  which  he  had  under- 
gone during  that  most  unfortunate  pe- 
riod of  his  life.     Modem  Arpino  was 
the  birthplace  (ab'>ut  1 560)  of  Giuseppe 
Cesari^  the  painter,  better  known  as  the 
Cav.  d'il}7>tino,  whose  house  is  still  shown. 
The  ancient  citadel  stands  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  above  the  town,  and 
is  still  called  CivitaV  ecchia.  The  ascent 
is  steep,  but  the  ruins  will  amply  repay 
the  trouble.    The  Cyclopean  walls  are 
not  so  perfect  as  those  of  Alatri,  as 
they  were  built  upon  and  fortified  in 
the  middle  ages,  but  enough  remains 
to  mark  the  strength  and  extent  of  the 
massive  fortress.     The  finest  relic  to 
be  seen  here  is  the  pointed  gateway 
called  the  Porta  dell*  Arco.    It  is  con- 
structed of  enormous  polygonal  blocks, 
without  cement,  gradually  converging 
upwards;    and  is  unique  as  a  gate, 
although  in  its  general  form  it  bears 
some  similarity  to  those  of  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns  and  to  certiun  pointed  archways 
in  the  Etruscan  sepulchres  of  Cerveiri. 
Near  it  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
cloacce,  of  massive  blocks,  and  in  the 
same  polygonal  style.    Some  portions 
of  an  ancient  pavement,  retaining  the 
marks  of  chariot- wheels,  are  also  visible. 
The  large  square  tower  in  the  citadel  is 
said  to  have  been  for  some  time  the  resi- 
dence of  King  Ladislaus.    Lower  down 
is  a  fine  Roman  arch,  now  used  as  one 
of  the  entrances  to  the  modern  town. 
Of  the  history  of  Arpinum  we  know 
little  more  than  that  it  was  one  of  the 
five  Satumian  cities;   that  about  B.C. 
302  its  inhabitants  obtained  the   Ro- 
man  citizenship,  and  b.c.   1 88  were 
enrolled  in  the  Cornelian  Tribe,  and 
obtained  the   right  of  suffrage;   and 
that  M.  P.  Cato  and  Pompey  said  it 
deserved  the  eternal  gratitude  of  Rome 
for  having  given  her  two  saviours.    In 
the  15th  cent.,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  between  Ferdinand  I.  and 
John  of  Anjou,  Arpino  embraced  the 
Angevin  cause,  and  was  attacked  and 
captured  by  Orsini,  the  general  of  Pius 
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II.,  who  favoured  the  claims  of  Ferdi- 
nand. The  Pope,  on  hearing  that 
Arpino  had  fallen,  gave  orders  that  it 
should  be  spared  on  account  of  Cicero 
and  Marius,  "  Farce  Arpmatibus  ob  Caii 
Marti et  Marci  Tullii memorican"'\ 

If  the  trayeller  visits  Arpino  from 
Ceprano,  on  his  way  to  Naples,  he 
may  rejoin  the  rly.  at  the  stat.  of 
Roccasecca. 

On  returning  to  the  high  road  below 
Camello,  we  follow  the  Liris  to  the 
gate  of 

9  kil.  SoRA  (12,074  Inhab.—Inns  : 
Albergo  del  Lire ;  Alhergo  di  Roma),  the 
chief  town  of  a  district,  in  a  flat  but  not 
unpleasant  position,  and  half  surrround- 
ed  by  the  Liris.  The  houses  are  large, 
and  the  streets  wide  and  well  paved. 
On  a  rocky  hill  immediately  behind  it, 
closing  as  it  were  the  entrance  of 
the  upper  valley,  are  the  remains  of 
the  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  ancient 
citadel,  and  the  ruins  of  the  feudal 
castle,  which  was  the  stronghold 
successively  of  the  Cantelmi,  the 
Tomacelli,  the  Buoncompagni,  and 
other  powerful  families.  Sora,  which 
pYCs  a  ducal  title  to  the  latter  &mily, 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  was  the 
birthplace  of  Cardinal  Baronius.  In 
1229  it  was  taken  and  burnt  down  by 
Frederick  II.  In  front  of  the  cathedral 
there  are  several  ancient  inscriptions 
and  fragments  of  sepulchral  monuments. 
The  ancient  Sora  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Volsci,  who  revolted 
against  the  Roman  settlers  and  admitted 
the  Samnites,  who  were  in  turn  expelled 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  one  of  the 
refractory  colonies  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  many  years  afterwards  it  was 
recolonized  by  order  of  Augustus. 
Juvenal  represents  it  as  one  of  those 
country  towns  in  which  an  honest  man 
might  reside  with  comfort  in  that  age 
of  corruption : — 

Si  potes  avelli  Circensibus,  optima  Sore 
Aut  Fabrateriffi  domus  aut  Fnisinone  paratnr, 
^uonti  nunc  tenebras  nnum  conducis  ki  annum. 

Sat.  m.  223. 


EXCURSION  TO  THE  LAKE  Of  LA  F06TA 
AND  TO  ATINA. 

[From  Sora  a  road  across  the  moun- 
tains leads  by  Atina  to  S.  Germane,  and 
may  be  followed  by  travellers  on  their 
return,  instead  of  pasang  again  through 
Isola  and  Arce.  4  m.  from  Sora  the 
road  passes  on  the  1.  the  small  lake 
of  La  Fosta,  from  which  the  FSfreim 
takes  its  origin.  This  beauttfdl  sheet 
of  water  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on 
the  slopes  of  which  are  the  villages 
of  La  Posta,  Vicalvi,  and  Alvito,  is  of 
great  depth,  and  so  clear  that  the  co- 
pious springs  which  supply  it  may  be 
seen  bubbling  up  from  the  bottom.  It 
abounds  witn  wild-fowl  and  delicious 
trout.  8  m.  beyond  it,  after  a  consi- 
derable ascent  through  a 'picturesque 
country,  we  reach  Atina  (4211  Inhab.), 
which  retains  its  ancient  name  and  posi- 
tion on  a  hill,  1300  ft.  hi^h,  near  the 
Melfa  torrent.  The  view  from  it,  em- 
bracing the  Castle  of  Sora  and  the 
plain  of  the  Melfa,  is  very  striking; 
but  the  peculiar  position  and  the 
lofty  and  bleak  Apennines,  which 
bound  the  horizon  on  all  sides,  and 
especially  towards  the  S.,  give  the 
place  a  wild  and  desolate  aspect,  and  i 
dreary  and  inhospitable  character  to  the 
landscape.  Virgil  speaks  of  Atina  as 
a  powerful  city,  *' Atina  potens"  lone 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and 
Cicero  represents  it  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  cities  of  Italy  in  his  daT> 
Some  of  the  streets  retain  traces  of  their 
ancient  pavement.  Its  polygonal  walls* 
detached  portions  of  whicn  are  still 
visible,  enclosed  the  whole  summit  of 
the  hill,  part  only  of  which  is  nov 
occupied,  and  on  the  highest  point, 
where  probably  the  citadel  stood,  they 
are  better  preserved  and  of  much  larger 
blocks.  There  is  also  a  gateway  of 
Roman  architecture,  called  the  Porta 
Aurea,  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  sub- 
structions of  two  temples,  and  nume- 
rous sepulchral  monuments  and  inscri^* 
tions.  2  m.  from  Atina  the  road  is 
carried  through  the  pass  of  Cancello? 
1682  ft.  high.  At  the  4th  m.  it  skirts 
the  village  of  Belmonte,  placed  on  s 
barren  hill ;  on  the  rt,  lower  down  it 
crosses  the  Hapido  under  the  pictur* 
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esque  village  of  8t.  Elia,  and  after  the 
nth  m.  reaches  S.  Germano.  The 
scenery  on  coining  down  towards  S. 
Ella  is  Teiy  beautiful.  From  Atina 
a  bridle-road  leads  to  Piomiaoo,  (Rte. 
142,  p.  51.)] 


The  road  from  Sora  to  Capistrello 
traverses  the  Vod  di  Jioveto  in  a  N.W. 
direction,  ascending  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Liris.  The  word  Roveto  signifies  a 
thicket,  and  is  well  applied  here,  for 
the  valley  is  one  continued  forest  of 
oaks.  The  road  passes  at  10  kil.  from 
Sora,  below,  Bakorano  (2943  Inhab.))  a 
town  placed  on  the  slope  of  a  rocky  hill 
crowned  by  a  baronial  castle  of  the 
Piccoiominis.  Numerous  villages  are 
scattered  over  the  lower  hills  on  each 
side  of  the  valley,  which  is  narrow 
and  bounded  on  either  side  by  lofty 
mountains.  Those  on  the  formerly 
Papal  frontier  are  covered  with  dense 
forests,  which  abound  with  wolves  and 
lynxes,  called  by  the  peasantry  gatto- 
pardo. 

About  7  m.  beyond  Balsorano  we 
leave,  nearly  2  m.  off  the  road,  on  a 
mountain  on  the  rt, 

iCiDita  Antmo  (1458  Inhab.)i  the 
Antinum  of  the  Marsi.  It  has  re- 
mains of  polygonal  walls,  and  an 
ancient  cateway,  called  Porta  Cam* 
panilCf  still  forming  one  of  the  en- 
trances to  the  village.  There  is  no 
inn,  but  the  hospitable  house  of  the 
Ferranti  family  has  for  years  liberally 
received  travellers.  In  the  vestibule 
of  their  house  are  preserved  some  Latin 
inscriptions :  one  cut  upon  the  rock 
between  Antino  and  S.  Luco,  to  Varia 
Montana,  by  her  parents,  is  very  touch- 
ing :  others,  relative  to  the  College  of 
Dendrophori,  are  interesting.] 

About  8  m.  beyond  Balsorano,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at 
^he  junction  of  a  stream  called  Lo 
Schioppo,  below  the  village  of  Morino, 
the  Falls  of  the  Romito  are  visible. 
A  path  of  4  m.  ascending  along  the 
stream  leads  to  them.  They  are  situ- 
ated in  a  fine  natural  amphitheatre. 


formed  by  Monte  Crej^acore  and  Monte 
Campovano.  The  pnncipal  waterfiill, 
called  Lo  Schioppo^  springs  from  the 
edge  of  the  rock  with  great  force,  at 
a  mater  height  than  that  of  Temi, 
and  in  falling  forms  such  a  curve  as  to 
admit  of  passing  behind  it.  About  4 
m.  farther  on  we  reach 

20  kil.  CMtella  Roveto  (2098  Inhab.), 
standing;  upon  a  height  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Lins,  between  two  of  its  small 
tributaries.  8  m.  beyond,  the  valley 
contracts  into  a  defile,  on  the  1. 
of  which  is  the  village  of  Canistro  on 
the  top  of  a  high  and  thickly  wooded 
hill,  and  further  on  Pesco  Canale, 
situated  on  a  projecting  rock  which 
almost  closes  up  the  valley.  The  road, 
after  passing  through  a  narrow  gorge, 
reaches 

6  kil.  Captatrello  (3229  Inhab.),  perched 
on  a  height  above  the  river  at  the 
junction  of  the  valley  of  Roveto  with 
the  upper  vallev  of  the  Liris.  In  as- 
cending to  it  the  road  passes  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Emissary,  formed  by 
Claudius,  fordraiuinff  the  Fuctno  basin, 
and  of  which  we  shalT  speak  in  describ- 
ing that  lake.  This  will  be  the  best  point 
for  examining  the  construction  of  this 
magnificent  work.  From  Capistrello 
the  road  is  carried  through  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  Campi  Palentmiy  along 
the  line  of  the  Emissary,  passing  by 
some  of  its  Cunicoli  or  air-shafts. 
Tagliacozzo,  to  which  a  direct  road 
branches  off,  is  seen  at  a  distance  on 
the  1.  On  ascendinff  Monte  Salviano, 
which  is  covered  with  the  wild  sage 
(salvia),  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  lake  is  ob* 
tained,  backed  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  amongst  whicn  tiie  Velino 
on  the  N.  and  the  lofty  ran^e  of  the 
Maiella  on  the  E.  are  seen  rising  ma^ 
jestically  above  the  others.  The'whole 
scenery  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  finest  landscapes  of 
Switzerland.  In  descending,  the  road 
proceeds  along  the  plain  bordering 
the  lake  for  2  m. 

11  kil.  Avezzano  r590O  Inhab.— 
Inn :  Italia),  the  chief  town  of  a  dis- 

F  2 
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tiict,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  covered 
-with  almond-trees  and  yineyards,  at  a 
distance  of  about  1  m.  from  where  the 
waters  of  the  lake  formerly  reached. 
The  ch.  of  S.  Bartolommeo  once  con- 
tained an  inscription  recording  the 
thanks  of  the  Senate  and  people  of 
Rome  to  Trajan  for  the  land  which  he 
had  reclaimed  from  the  inundations  of 
the  lake.  The  baronial  Castie,  built  by 
Virgilio  Orsini  in  1499,  enlarged  and 
decorated  by  M.  A.  Colonna,  the  hero  of 
Lepanto,  in  1573,  and  now  the  pro- 
perly of  the  Barberini  family,  is  a  very 
picturesque  object  from  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
preserved  military  strongholds  of  the 
period  in  Southern  Italy.  It  contains 
some  Roman  inscriptions  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

[The  Logo  di  FUcmo  (Fucmus),  called 
also  Logo  di  CelanOf  had  before  the 
draining  operations  an  area  of  15,763 
hectares,  or  nearly  37,990  acres,  and 
35  miles  in  circumference.  It  was 
subject  to  rises  and  falls  which  were 
difficult  to  explain ;  and  hence  its  level 
and  depth  were  also  subject  to  consider- 
able variations.  In  1816  it  had  risen 
22  feet  above  its  mean  level,  whilst 
in  1835  it  had  decreased  by  19}  feet, 
thus  giving  the  immense  difference 
of  41}  feet  in  the  vertical  mass  of  its 
waters  during  |  of  a  centy.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  ancient  times 
these  variations  were  still  more  con- 
siderable :  it  is  impossible  to  attribute 
them  entirely  to  rainfalls  or  droughts ; 
they  have  more  probably  been  produced 
by  the  intermittence  of  subaqueous 
springs,  or  extensive  natural  Artesian 
fountains.  In  1860  its  deepest  part 
was  found  to  be  45  ft.  about  2}  m. 
W.  of  S.  Benedetto  on  the  eastern  shore. 
Its  surface  then  being  2210  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  n-ost  was  not  un- 
common along  the  shores,  and  the  lake 
itself  is  known  to  have  been  frozen  over 
in  1167, 1229, 1595, 1683,1726,andl864. 
It  was  well  stocked  with  carp,  pike, 
tench,  and  barbel.  Its  scenery  is  fine, 
especially  towards  the  S.  angle  and  on 
the  E.  shore,  where  the  lofty  mountains 
which  overlook  it  offer  good  subjects 
the  pencil  of  the  artist    These 


mountains  abound  with  lynxes  and 
wild  boars,  the  banks  of  the  lake  with 
vipers,  and  the  lake  itself  with  water- 
snakes.  The  ancient  Marsi,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  district,  were  celebrated 
by  the  Roman  poets  for  their  skill  in 
charming  serpents ;  and  some  of  their 
descendants  at  the  present  day  will 
be  found  all  over  the  kin^om  earning 
a  livelihood  by  the  exhibition  of  their 
art: — 

Quin  et  Marmbfa  yenit  de  genie  sacerdos, 
Fronde  super  galeam  et  felici  comptus  oUva, 
Arcbippi  regis  missu,  fortissimus  Umbro: 
Yipereo  generi  et  graviter  spirantibus  bydris 
Spargere  qui  sonmos  cantuque  mauuqne  sole- 
bat, 
MukebcUgue  xras,  et  momu  arte  Utvhat. 
Sed  non  Dardaniae  medicari  cuspidis  ictum 
Evaluit :  neque  eum  Juvgre  in  vulnera  caiitus 
Somniferl,  et  Marsis  quaesitss  in  montibua 

berbae. 
Te  nemus  Angmtioit  vitrca  te  Fucinns  vnda, 
Te  liquid!  flevere  lacus. 

ViEO.  JTw.vir.  750. 

The  history  of  the  attempts  made  to 
relieve  the  towns  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake  from  the  destructive  inundations 
to  which  they  had  been  subject  is 
given  at  great  length  by  ancient 
writers.  The  absence  of  any  visible 
outlet  for  the  abundant  streams  which 
flow  into  it  led  to  the  belief  that  its 
waters  were  discharged  by  unseen 
channels  ;  and  hence  any  unusual  in* 
undation  in  the  valleys  of  the  Velino 
or  the  Tiber  was  attributed  to  this 
cause.  The  Marsi  petitioned  Julins 
Ceesar  to  devise  some  means  of  cany- 
ing  off  the  superabundant  waters; 
but  nothing  was  attempted  seriously 
until  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who 
undertook  to  excavate  (a.d.  54)  sr 
emissary  at  his  own  cost,  provided 
the  Marsi  gave  to  him  the  land  re- 
claimed by  the  drainage.  The  result 
of  this  arrangement  was  the  emis* 
sary  which  conveys  the  waters  into  the 
Liris  by  a  tunnel  6123  yards  long> 
cut  through  the  Monte  Salviano,  almost 
in  a  direct  line  to  Capistrello,  and  upon 
which  30,000  men  were  employed  for 
eleven  years.  It  was  about  13  ft.  in 
height  and  6  in  breadth,  and  its  upper 
end,  nearest  the  lake,  at  the  spot  called 
the  Indie,  wajs  about  15  ft.  below  the 
bottom  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake ; 
its  general  fall  was  about  1|  in  810. 
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It  is  in  part  cut  through  a  caleare- 
ons  rock,  and  in  part  through  a  loose 
slaty  marl,  both  probably  of  the  cretace- 
oos  period.  It  has  33  shafts  (pozzi), 
from  which,  no  doubt,  the  works  were 
conducted  and  yentilation  established 
within.  The  brickwork  lining  of  parts 
of  the  emissary  and  some  walls  about 
the  entrance  and  the  cunicoli  and 
staircases  remain  in  a  fair  state  of 
preserration;  and  in  those  parts 
where  it  has  been  carried  through  the 
solid  rock  the  distances  carved  by  the 
Roman  workmen  are  still  to  be  seen 
sharply  cut. 

The    naumachia    and    gladiatorial 
games  which  took  place  in  honour  of 
the  event,  in  the  presence  of  Claudius 
and  Agrippina,  are  described  by  Sue- 
tonius  and  Tacitus;    but    when   the 
waters  were  let  into  the  passage,  they 
met  with  an  obstruction  which  caused 
them   to  regur^tate  with   such  im- 
petuosity that  the  bridge  of  boats,  on 
which  the  emperor  and  his  court  were 
assembled,  was  nearly  destroyed.    Ta- 
citus, after  recording  the  heroic  bravery 
of  the  malefactors  who  manned  the 
fleet  for  this  cruel  display,  describes 
the  panic   caused    by   this   accident, 
and  the  accusations  heaped  by  Aerip- 
pina  upon  Narcissus,  the  director  of  the 
works,  who  recriminated  by  an  attack 
on  her  character  and  ambition.    At  a 
subsequent  period  Claudius  completed 
this  magnificent  work,  in  so  far  as  to  per- 
mit the  waters  of  the  lake  to  flow  into 
the  Liris,  which  Pliny  ranks  as  one 
of  his  greatest  undertakings.    Trajan 
appears,  from  an  inscription  that  for- 
merly existed  at  Avezzano,  to  have 
recovered    some    land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  town,  and  Hadrian 
also  made  an  attempt  to  drain  the  lake. 
In  1240  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  or- 
dered the  emissary  to  be  re-opened,  but 
the  work  was  stopped  by  his  death.   In 
the  last  cent,  the  Abbate  LoUi  examined 
its  cour8e,and  induced  king  Ferdinand  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  subject  and  at- 
tempt to  repair  the  emissary  in  1786,  but 
the  war  that  soon  broke  out  put  an  end 
to  it.    The  work  was  resumed  in  1826, 
and  was  much  advanced  in  1835,  es- 
pecially on  the  side  of  Capistrello,  when 
It  was  suspended.  | 


In  1852  the  Neapolitan  Government 
granted  in  perpetuity  all  the  land  that 
might  be  reclaimed  by  draining  the  lake 
to  a  Company,  who  invited  Mr.  C.  Hut- 
ton  Gregory,  an  English  en^neer,  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the 
emissary.  The  operations,  which  were 
carried  on  under  his  supervision,  con- 
sisted in  widening  the  emissary*  and 
in  preventing  its  future  deterioration  by 
extensive  arching  in  masonry  throu^n 
the  strata  of  clay  and  loose  gravel  m 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
excavated,  and  in  forming  a  large 
basin  where  the  emissary  leaves  the 
lake  so  as  to  regulate  the  discharge  of 
its  waters.  Instead  of  a  sinuous  direc- 
tion in  some  of  its  parts,  the  present 
emissary  follows  a  straight  one,  with  a 
section  of  20  sq.  metres  in  area;  and 
a  regular  fkll  throughout  its  length 
for  the  water  of  1  in  1000. 

The  draining  of  the  lake  was  sub- 
sequently undertaken  by  Prince  Tor- 
Ionia,  according  to  the  plans  of  the 
late  eminent  Swiss  engineer,  M.  de 
Montricher,  who  constructed  the  aque- 
duct by  which  the  waters  of  the 
Durance  are  brought  to  Marseilles. 

The  total  length  of  the  new  Emis- 
sarium  is  6300  metres  (6890  yds.): 
from  where  it  emerges  on  the  lake  an 
open  canal  of  13  kil.  (8  m.)  extends 
to  the  deepest  part  of  the  basin,  making 
a  total  of  upwards  of  12  Eng.  miles 
for  the  length  of  the  canal  of  deriva- 
tion to  where  the  waters  eippty  them- 
selves into  the  Liris ;  the  general  in- 
clination 1  in  1000,  the  section  of  the 
underground  portion  20  cubic  metres 
(215  ft.). 

The  results  of  this  gigantic  opera- 
tion, greater  in  its  plan,  and  infinitely 
superior  in  its  execution  and  engineer- 
ing details,  to  that  of  the  Roman  Em- 
peror, and  reflecting  so  great  honour 
on  the  nobleman  who,  in  the  midst 
of  innumerable  difficulties,  has  car- 
ried it  to  its  completion,  have  proved 
a  marvellous  success.  In  1871  the 
depth  of  the  lake  had  been  reduced 
from  18-70  metres  (61  ft.)  to  4'90 
metres  (16  ft.),  and  61,000,000  square 
metres  of  land  recovered  from  the 
water,  of  which  46,000,000  were 
already  under   cultiyatioui  and    p'* 
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dnelng  abundant  crops  of  corn,  maize, 
yegetables,  grass,  hemp,  &c. 

It  is  calcuated  that  when  the  whole 
of  the. waters  have  been  let  off,  as  many 
as  15,763  hectares  (37,989  Imp.  acres) 
will  be  laid  bare,  of  which  15,000  hec- 
tares will  be  available  for  agricultural 
purposes  alone,  affording  employment 
to  20,000  inhabitants,  who  from  Uiis 
mountain  region  have  hitherto  been 
forced  to  seek  employment  in  the  dis- 
tricts along  the  sea-coast,  and  especially 
at  Rome  and  in  its  enyirons. 

Enormous  sums  have  been  expended 
by  Prince  Torlonia  on  the  prosecution 
of  this  magnificent  work,  and  he  has 
had  the  good  fortune  of  bringing  it  to  a 
successful  issue,  and  solving  mvourably 
for  himself  the  doubt  expressed  in  the 
saying  which  has  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb, "  0  Torlonia  secca  i7  Fucino,  o  il 
Fucino  secca  Torlonia'*  ("Either  Tor- 
louia  will  clean  out  FiicYno,  or  Fdcino 
will  clean  out  Torlonia.")  As  to  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  public- 
spirited  nobleman,  it  may  be  stated 
that,  after  satisfying  every  claim  of  the 
landowners  on  the  shores  of  the  former 
lake.  Prince  Torlooia  will  become  pos- 
sessor of  upwards  of  30,000  £Dg.  acres 
of  the  most  fertile  alluvial  soil,  only 
to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  fenny 
grounds  of  our  own  Bedford  Level,  in 
a  healthy  region,  and  under  an  Italian 
sun,  suited  to  the  culture  of  every  kind 
of  grain,  vines,  olives,  &c. 

Instead  of  the  drying  up  of  the 
lake  affecting  prejudicially,  as  it  was 
at  one  time  supposed  it  would,  the 
salubrity  of  the  villages  round  the 
former  basin,  the  contrary  has  hitherto 
proved  to  be  the  case.  Marsh  fever, 
hitherto  so  prevalent,  has  nearly  ceased 
— ^the  town  of  Ortucchio  may  be 
cited  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
feet. 

In  the  portion  of  the  lake  hitherto 
laid  bare,  no  traces  of  those  aboriginal 
lacustrine  human  habitations  have  been 
hitherto  discovered  so  common  on  the 
Swiss  lakes. 

The  traveller  who  may  be  inclined 
to  vifflt  Avezzano  will  be  able  to  pro- 
cure every  information  from  Mr. 
Brisse,  the  managing  engineer  of  the 
iinrirs  on  th^  lake. 


From  Avezzano  there  are  roads  to 
Gelano,  Magliano,  and  Tagliacozzo;  to 
the  latter  pbce  we  shall  proceed  aifter 
visiting  tnose  towns  near  the  lake 
which  deserve  more  particular  notice. 

6  m.  Celano  (6773  Inhab. — /««,  a 
common  tavern),  the  most  important 
town  on  the  basin,  is  situated  upon 
a  hill  about  4  m.  from  the  N.E.  an^le 
of  its  former  waters.  The  views  in  its 
neighbourhood  are  extremely  interest- 
ing. Its  Castle  is  a  fine  and  striking 
specimen  of  mediaeval  military  archi- 
tecture in  Italy.  It  was  built  about  1450 
hy  one  of  the  three  husbands  of  the 
(jountess  Covella,  and  was  till  very 
recently  in  good  preservation.  The 
interior  of  this  building,  with  its  carved 
doorways  and  windows,  chapel,  &c., 
well  deserves  a  visit.  In  the  ch.  of 
the  Convento  di  Valle  Verde,  below 
the  town,  is  the  chapel  of  the  Picco- 
lominis,  painted  by  Giulio  Romomo,  Ce- 
lano was  the  birthplace  of  the  Beato 
Tommaso  di  Celano,  who  died  in  1253, 
and  is  considered  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Requiem  of 'Dies  Ira^ 
dies  ilia* 

The  Contado  of  Celano  has  some 
celebrity  in  the  mediaival  history  of 
Italy  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  Countess 
Covella,  and  for  the  cruel  and  unnatural 
warfare  waged  against  her  by  her  sou 
Ruggierotto.  She  was  the  last  desceu- 
dajit  of  the  Counts  liuggieri  or  Roger, 
of  Norman  descent,  who  held  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  neighbouring 
country.  Her  son,  desirous  of  possess- 
ing himself  of  his  mother's  lands, 
jomed  the  Angevin  party,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  their  captain,  Piccinino, 
to  support  him  in  wresting  the  Con- 
tado from  her.  After  seizing  Celano, 
they  besieged  the  Castle  of  Gagliano, 
into  which  the  Countess  had  thrown  her- 
self in  the  hope  of  holding  out  until  she 
could  receive  aid  from  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon.  But,  after  a  few  days,  the 
fortress  was  carried  by  storm.  ^  Picci- 
nino seized  the  treasures  on  his  own 
account,  and  consigned  the  strongholds 
of  the  Contado  to  Ruggierotto,  who 
threw  his  mother  into  prison.  Napoleone 
Orsini^  who,  in  the  uBjpae  of  Ferdinpd 
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jttad  Pius  II.,  destroyed  the  remnants 
bf  the  Angevins  in  the  Abruzzi,  de- 
bated Roggierotto»  T^ho  set  his  mother 
at  liberty  to  plead  his  cause  with  Pope 
Pins  II.,  who  claimed  the  Contado  for 
himself.  But  Ferdinand,  to  avoid  a 
quarrel,  granted  it,  in  1463,  to  Anto- 
nio Piccolomini,  Duke  of  Amalii,  the 
pope's  nephew  and  his  own  son-in-law, 
as  the  dower  of  his  natural  daughter, 
Mary  of  Aragon. 

There  is  a  road  (18  m.)  practicable 
for  carriages  from  Ayezzano  by  Ce- 
lano  to  Popoli,  whence  the  traveller 
may  proceed  to  Rieti  or  Ancona 
(Rtes.  142, 143).  It  will  take  about  6 
hrs.,  and  proceeds  through  CoU*  Ar- 
mele,  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  ancient  Cerf  ennui  stood,  and  through 
the  pass  ofForca  Caruso,  Goriano-Sicoli, 
and  Bajano.  (Rte.  142.) 

A  new  road  now  leads  from  Celano  to 
Aquila(23  m.)(Rte.  1 42.).  It  crosses  the 
cold  pass  of  Ovindoli  to  Bocca  di  Mezzo, 
in  a  dreary  plain,  and  the  only  place 
which  affords  the  least  accommoda- 
tion. Between  Rocca  di  Cagno  and 
Aquila  we  pass  the  medisev^  Castle 
of  Ocra, 

From  Celano,  descending  to  the  plain, 
"we  reach 

San  Benedetto,  the  site  of  Marruvium, 
the  capital  of  the  Marsi— 

Mamivium,  veteris  celebratum  nomine  Marsi, 
Urbibus  est  lllis  caput. 

SiL.  Ital.  Tin.  507. 

It  was  a  flourishing  town  under  the 
Roman  empire ;  in  uie  middle  ages  it 
was  called  Marsica,  and  was  the  birth- 
place of  Leo  Ostiensis  and  Boniface  I V. ; 
but  now  it  is  a  miserable  hamlet 
near  the  bank  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Giovenco,  the  ancient  Pitonius,  a 
stream  flowing  into  the  lake  from  the 
valley  of  Ortona  a'  Marsi.  Numerous 
remains,  especially  inscriptions,  have 
been  found  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
during  a  long  drought  in  1752  consider- 
able ruins  were  exposed,  from  which 
statues  of  Nero,  Agrippina,  Claudius, 
said  Hadrian  were  obtained  and  carried 
to  Naples.  East  of  it,  about  2  hours* 
walk  from  the  lake^  is 


Pescma  (5156  Inhab.),  on  the  side  of 
a  gorge  watered  by  the  Giovenco,  and 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  still  called  Vescoto 
de*  Marsi,  Its  chief  object  of  interest 
is  the  old  house,  perched  on  a  crag 
jutting  over  the  ravine,  in  which  Car' 
dinal  Mazzarin  was  born  on  July  14, 
1602.  From  S.  Benedetto  the  path 
follows  the  shore  in  a  S.E.  direction  to 

Ortucchio  (1529  Inhab.),  once  near 
the  shore,  and  exposed  to  the  rising 
of  the  waters  and  to  marsh  fevers; 
from  both  of  which  inflictions  it  has 
been  freed  by  the  draining  of  the 
lake.  It  has  a  picturesque  old  castle 
with  a  drawbridge  well  preserved. 
Beyond  the  mountain  of  San  Niccol6, 
also  in  the  S.E.  angle,  the  town  of 
Archippe,  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  lake,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood.  Farther  on  the 
mountains  came  near  the  former  water's 
edge.  On  an  elevation  about  4  m. 
further  stands 

7>.wacco(  1400  Inhab.),  supposed  to  be 
a  corruption  of  trans  aquas ;  its  abbey, 
dedicated  to  St.  Cesidius,  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of 
Claudius ;  it  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain 
abounding  in  vineyards,  almond  plan- 
tations, and  cornfields.  It  has  nothing 
of  interest  except  some  ruins  of  a 
Gothic  building  and  a  picturesque  old 
tower,  in  whi^  Odensio,  Conte  de' 
Marsi,  resided  in  1050.  Several  in- 
teresting inscriptions  have  been  found 
near  it.    A  path  of  6  m.  leads  to 

Luco  (2650  Inhab.) — near  the  site 
of  Penna — the  Lucus  Anguitice,  or  grove 
of  Anguitia,  the  sister  of  Circe  and 
Medea,  commemorated  by  Vir^l  in  the 
passage  already  quoted.  At  a  later 
period  the  modem  village  grew  up  on 
the  spot,  which  is  called  Anguitia  in  in- 
scriptions, but  whose  inhab.  are  called 
Lucenses  by  Pliny.  Its  ancient  walls 
may  still  be  traced,  and  on  part  of 
them  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria,  men- 
tioned by  Leo  Ostiensis,  was  built. 
Anguitia  is  mentioned  by  Silius  Itali- 
cus,  as  celebrated  for  the  faculty  of  its 
inhabitants  in  charming  snakes,  which 
are  still  numerous  hereabouts. 
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Beyond  Luco,  and  before  reaching 
the  Incile,  or  mouth  of  the  Emis- 
sary on  the  lake,  there  are  two 
natural  subterranean  channels,  into 
which  the  water  of  the  lake 
was  absorbed  with  force  and  noise ; 
the  ancients  belieyed  that  this  water 
reappeared  in  the  two  fine  spring 
known  as  the  Lagbetto  di  Sta.  Lucia 
and  of  La  Serena  or  Fonte  Cerulea, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Anio,  and  on  the 
road  from  Tiyoli  to  Subiaco,  the 
former  furnishing  the  water  in  ancient 
times  carried  to  Home  under  the  name 
of  Aqua  Marcia.  The  name  of  La 
Fedogna,  given  to  the  spot,  is  considered 
a  corruption  of  PitoniuSf  the  GiovencOf 
which  was  once  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  lake  without  mixing  its 
waters  with  it.  The  chapel  of  S.  Vin- 
cenzo  may  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  deity  of  the  lake 
under  the  name  of  Fucinns,  which 
occurs  in  votive  inscriptions  discovered 
near  the  spot. 

3  m.  N.  of  Avezzano  is  the  village 
of 

Albe  (200  Inhab.),  the  ancient  Alba 
Fdcentia,  or  Alba  Marsorum,  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  Rome  for  its 
fidelity  to  the  Republic,  and  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Legio  Marsica,  which 
Cicero  eulogises  in  his  Philippics.  Alba 
occupied  the  treble  crest  of  a  hill; 
at  present,  the  convent  and  ch.  of  S. 
Pietro,  built  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city,  stand  on  the  first;  an 
old  tower  of  the  middle  ages,  called 
CoUe  di  PettorinOi  on  the  second ;  and 
the  modem  village  upon  the  third 
and  highest.  Alba  was  the  place 
of  banishment  of  Syphax  king  of 
Numidia,  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia 
and  his  son  Alexander,  Bituitus  king  of 
the  Arvemi,  and  other  royal  captives. 
Its  walls,  with  remains  of  several 
towers,  present  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  ancient  fortification  to 
be  found  in  Italy.  The  polygonal 
blocks  are  so  carefully  put  together 
that  the  interstices  scarcel^r  appear, 
and  although  the  courses  are  irregular, 
the  surface  of  the  wall  is  perfectly 
smooth.  The  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre and  of  some  baths   are   still 


visible.  The  ch.  of  S.  Pietro,  of  the 
13th  cent,  is  upon  the  site  of  a  tem- 
ple, the  portico  formed  by  columns  of 
marble,  and  the  Corinthian  ones  be- 
tween the  nave  and  the  aisles,  were 
evidently  derived  fi^m  Pagan  edifices. 
The  principal  door  is  decorated  with 
sunken  panels.  The  pavement  is  com- 
posed of  ancient  mosaics,  and  numer- 
ous fragments  of  columns  are  preserved 
in  different  parts  of  the  building.  The 
view  which  it  commands  is  very  fine, 
embracing  the  plain  of  Tagliacozzo 
on  the  W.,  the  valley  of  the  Salto  to- 
wards Rieti,  and  the  entire  basin  of 
Fucino  on  the  S. 

In  descending  from  Albe  we  leave, 
upon  a  hill  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Imele, 
the  village  of  Magliano  (3923  Inhab.), 
in  the  midst  of  a  district  known  in 
Roman  times  for  its  iron  and  copper 
mines ;  and  join  the  road  below,  which 
is  in  very  good  condition  as  far  as 
Tagliacozzo,  along  the  line  of  the  Via 
Valeria,  passing  by  the  hamlet  of 
Capelle  and 

Scurcola  (3487  Inhab.),  on  the  lower 
declivity  of  a  hill,  with  a  castle  erected 
by  the  Orsinis  in  1269,  and  border- 
ing the  Campi  Falentmi,  close  by 
the  spot  where  the  young  Conra- 
din,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  and  the  flower  of  the  Ghibelin 
chivalry,  were  defeated  by  Charles  I. 
of  Anjou,  on  the  2drd  of  August, 
1268,— a  battle  which  was  followed 
by  the  execution  of  Conradin,  and  the 
preponderance  of  the  Guelph  party 
throughout  Italy.  The  success  of  this 
conflict  has  been  ascribed  to  the  ad- 
vice given  to  C^iarles  by  Alard  de  St. 
Valery,  a  French  soldier,  who  was  on 
his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  and 
whose  services  on  this  occasion  are 
commemorated  by  Dante: — 

E  U  da  Tagliacozzo 
Ove  senz'  arme  vinse  il  veochio  Alardo. 

Jryt.  xxvin.  11. 

"After  the  battle,  the  king,"  says 
Vasari,  "  sent  for  Niccold  da  Pisa  to 
erect  a  very  rich  church  and  abbey  on 
the  site  of  his  victory,  wherein  should 
be  buried  the  greatnumberofm^n  killed 
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in  the  battle,  and  where,  in  accordance 
vith  his  command,  masses  might  be 
performed  by  many  monks,  night  and 
day,  for  the  benefit  of  their  souls ;  and 
the  building  beine  finished,  Charles 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  work  that 
he  paid  Niccold  great  honours  and  re- 
wards." This  Cistercian  monastery, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town,  near  the 
Telone  torrent,  is  now  in  ruins,  but 
it  still  retains  the  name  of  Santa  Maria 
delta  Vittoria.  An  image  of  the  Ma- 
donna, which  was  executed  in  France 
by  order  of  Charles,  and  is  covered 
with  fleurs-de-liSj  exists  in  the  ch.  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Scurcola.  5  m,  further 
across  the  Campi  Palentini,  following 
the  line  of  the  Via  Valeria^  along;  which 
there  are  ruined  tombs,  we  amve  at 

ISkil.  Taguacozzo  (7409  Inhab.), 
the  most  important  town  of  the  district, 
situated  on  the  rt.  bank  of  a  deep  ra- 
vine in  which  the  Imele  takes  its  ori- 
gin. The  inn  or  tavern  is  wretched, 
but  an  introduction  to  the  Mastroddi 
family  will  be  sure  to  obtain  admission 
iato  their  hospitable  palazzo  on  the 
piazza  below  Uie  hill.  Its  fine  stair- 
case contains  some  marble  fragments 
and  Eoman  inscriptions.  There  are 
2  Gothic  churches  m  the  town,  of  the 
loth  centy. 

The  excursion  to  the  Cicolano  dis- 
trict (Rte.  1 42)  may  be  accomplished 
from  Tagliacozzo,  following  the  valley 
of  the  Salto  to  where  that  mountain 
torrent  joins  the  Velino,  the  line  of  the 
projected  rly.  to  Kieti  and  Temi. 
Another  may  be  made  to  the  Sources 
of  the  Liris  below  the  villace  of  Cap- 
padocia.  The  scenery  is  wild  and  ro- 
mantic, and,  the  paUi  being  only  5 
m.,  there  will  be  time  to  see  it  after 
reaching  Tagliacozzo,  if  the  traveller 
l>6  a  go^  pedestrian. 

Mules  or  horses  and  a  guide  must  be 
hired  to  proceed  to  Tivoli,  about  30 
iQ.  distant.  The  path  follows  in  great 
part  the  line  of  the  Via  Valeria*  which 

*  The  Via  ValeriayfM  opened  by  M.  Valerius 
Maximus,  about  b.c.  260,  from  Tibur  to  Cor- 
nniam,  and  subsequently  carried  as  iiar  as 
•Hadria.    The  stations  on  it  were — 

Tibur,  Tivolu 

^aria,  Yicovaro. 

varseoli,  • )        ^ev  Car^oli, 


connected  Alba  with  Tibur,  passing 
by  (1  hr.)  Hocca  di  Cerro,  on  a  hill 
bounding  the  pass  on  the  N.W.,  and 
commanding  an  extenave  view  of  the 
valley.  From  here  the  path  descends 
alone  the  Mola  torrent,  leaving  the 
hamlet  of  Colli  on  the  rt.  (in  a|  hrs.)  to 

14  kil.  Carsoli  (5527  Inhab. ;  small 
Inn),  with  a  ruined  castle,  which  pre- 
serves the  name  of  Carseoli,  a  station  on 
the  Via  Valeria,  the  site  of  which  may 
be  traced  in  the  vineyards  about  2  m. 
below,  after  crossing  the  Turano,  in  the 
wood  or  Macchia  di  Sessara,  and  in  the 
plain  of  Cavaliere,  which  is  encircled 
by  towns  perched  pictures<^uely  on 
their  hills.  Great  part  of  its  walls, 
built  of  massive  blocks,  portions  of 
towers,  an  aqueduct,  &c.,  are  still 
visible.  Carseoli  was  for  a  short 
time  the  prison  of  Bitis,  the  son  of 
a  king  of  Thrace.  Ovid,  who  passed 
by  it  on  his  way  to  Sulmona,  tells  us 
that  it  was  a  cold  place : — 

Frlgida  Carseoli,  necolivisapta  ferendis, 
Terra,  sed  ad  segetes  ingeniosus  ager. 

Hac  ego  Pelignos,  natalia  rara,  petebam ; 
Parva,  sed  assiduis  uvida  semper  aquis. 

Fast.  IV.  683. 

The  pavement  of  the  Via  Valeria  still 
bears  marks  of  chariot-wheels.  Several 
milestones  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Con- 
sulates of  Nerva,  and  inscriptions,  have 
been  found  in  the  plain  and  along  the 
line  of  the  Valeria, — one  at  Avezzano, 
recording  the  Collegium  Dendrophorum, 
or  corporation  of  woodcutters,  who 
must  have  been  of  importance  in 
a  country  so  wooded  as  the  Abruzzi. 
1  m.  beyond  the  ruins  is  Cavaliere^  the 
former  Neapolitan  frontier  station. 
There  is  a  tavern,  where  some  re- 
freshment may  be  obtained.  Beyond 
this,  following  the  Valeria  for  3  m.,  we 
reach,  in  1 J  hr„  Arsoli  {Ars^a),  the  for- 
mer Papal  frontier  station,  and  after^ 
wards  Hoviano,  a  castle  of  the  Sciarras, 
close  to  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Anio,  parallel 
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to  which  the  road  runs  to  S.  Cosi- 
inaio.  A  bridle-path  on  the  rt., 
avoiding  the  circuitous  route  by  Arsoli, 
ascends  to  Rio  Freddo,  another  former 
frontier  station,  on  a  hill  at  the  head  of 
a  deep  ravine,  through  which  runs  a 
stream  of  the  same  name,  that  fidls  in- 
to the  Anio  and  joins  the  other  before 
reaching  S.  Cosimato.  From  Arsoli 
the  road  is  practicable  for  carriages, 
and  Tivoli  may  be  reached  in  4  hrs., 


and  if  one  has  been  ordered 
Tivoli,  the  traveller  will  save  a 
16m.,  and  may  employ  the  time 
gained  by  visiting  Licenza 
Sabine  farm  of  Horace,  near 

S'lovine,  6  m.  on  the  rt.     2  m. 
psimato  is  VioovarOf  the  ancient 
and  6  m.  further  Twoli.    Desciij 
of  all  these  places  will  be  found 
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§  1.  Arrival  at  Naples. 

(a)  By  raiV.— The  Station  (Stazione 
Ccntrale)  is  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  just 
outside  the  Porta  Nolana.  {V'Bir  Buffet.) 
Omnibuses  from  the  different  hotels  (i^ 
fr.)  meet  all  the  trains.  Cabs  in 
abundance :  the  fare  to  most  of  the 
hotels  is  1  to  1  j  franc  for  a  one-horse 
vehicle,  and  2  to  2 J  francs  for  a  two- 


horse,  with  a  moderate  amount 
luggage  (see  tariff,  p.  83).  The 
way  to  avoid  any  dispute  is  to  t| 
the  porter  of  the  hotel  on  arriving  a 
settle  for  the  carriage.  The  sts^ 
porters  are  allowed  to  charge  20  eel 
for  each  heavy  article  of  luggage, 
10  cent,  for  each  light  one. 

Families,and  especially  ladies,  will^ 
well  to  write  beforehand  to  the  hot 
they  intend  going  to,  and  have  a  carria^ 
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md  servant  sent  to  meet  them.  In- 
Leed  the  single  traveller  who  arrivt-s 
,t  iN'aples  for  the  first  time,  should  get 
lold  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  com- 
alssionaire  of  the  hotel  he  has  chosen, 
ind  avoid  running  the  gauntlet,  un- 
>rotected,  of  the  crowd  of  faechiui, 
irivers,  touters,  and  yagabonds  in 
general,  who  clamorously  assail  him 
IS  lie  issues  from  the  station.  Tliose 
who  elect  to  shift  for  themselves  should 
remember  two  things.  First,  if  they 
see  on  leaving  the  station  a  man  mount 
the  box  beside  the  driver,  let  them  in- 
sist on  his  getting  down,  applying  if 
necessary  to  the  police  constable,  as  if 
suffered  to  go  to  the  hotel  he  will  on 
arriving  there  demand  a  gratuity  for 
having  shown  the  way,  and  doni^  other 
imaginary  services.  And,  secondly, let 
them  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  their 
luggage,  especially  the  small  parcels, 
as  fellows  will  sometimes  even  whip 
them  out  of  the  carriage  as  it  goes 
along. 

In  driving  from  tite  stat  to  the 
hotel,  the  visitor  will  have  a  good 
opportunity  of  forming  some  idea  of 
the  topography  of  the  town,  and  of  ob- 
serving the  medley  of  strange  sights 
wliich  surprise  every  one  who  passes 
for  the  first  time  tlirou^^h  the  tumul- 
tuous confusion  prevailing  in  all  the 
leading  thoroughfares. 

On  leaving  IJie  stat.,  if  the  visitor  fs 
bound  for  one  of  tne  hotels  on  or  near 
the  seashore,  he  will  pass  down  the 
Corso  Garibaldi,  outside    the  Porta 
Nolana,  and    turning  W.  enter  the 
Piazza  del  Mercato  by  a  street,  on 
the  1.  of  which,  between  him  and  the 
sea,  is  the  Castel  del  Carmine,  and 
the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  del  Carmine,  both 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Masaniello.  Leaving  the  Piazza 
del  Mercato  we  tura  to  the  L,  and 
Teach»  through  the  Porta  del  Carmine, 
the  Marinella  or  seashore.    The  Giar- 
dino  del  Popolo  now  replaces  the  filthy 
beach  formerly  existing  here.    From 
this  point  a  capital  view  is  obtained  of 
the  £.  side  of  the  Bay,  with  Mounts 
Vesuvius  and  Bomma,  and  the  towns  of 
Portici,  Besina,  and  Torre  del  Greoo  at 
their  base ;  and  farther  on  the  promon- 
tory of  Sorrento  and  the  inland  of  Gapri. 
[Naples — Cancel  a.] 


In  front,  as  we  turn  up  the  Strada 
Nuova  that  skirts  the  harbours,  is  a 
long  line  of  buildings  ending  in  the 
hill  of  Posilipo,  and  crowned  by  the 
commanding  height  of  8.  Blmo.    Con- 
tinuing along  the  Strada  Nuova,  the 
Porto  Piccolo  for  small  boats  is  passed, 
and  then  the  Porto  Grande,  the  large 
mercantile  harbour,  enclosed  within 
breakwaters,  at  which  the  traveller 
disembarks  on  coming  by  sea.    At  the 
end  of  the  Great  KarlMOur  the  road 
turns  to  the  rt  up  the  broad  Strada 
del  Molo,  on  the  I.  side  of  which  is 
the  Castel  Nuovo.    At  the  top  of  this 
street,  where  it  turns  into  the  Piazza 
del  Municipio,  is  on  the  rt.  the  Strada 
Medina,  in  which  are  situated  the  H. 
de  Geneve  and  the  H.  Central,  Beyond 
the  Piazza  del  Municipio  is  the  Strada 
San  Carlo,  with  the  theatre  of  tlie 
same   name  on  the  I.      The  square 
in  front  of  the  theatre  (Piazza  San 
Ferdinando)   is   the   centre   of   the 
traffic  of  the  city.     To  the  rt.  is  the 
Toledo,  now  called  the  Via  Boma,  the 
main  artery  of  Naples :   in  front  the 
Strada  di  Chiaia,  and  on  the  1.  the 
Piazza  del  Plebiscite    (formerly  the 
laargo  del  Palazzo  Reale).    Turning 
into  this  square,  with  the  Churoh  of 
San  Francesco  di  P&ola  on  the  rt., 
and  the  Boyal  Palace  on  the  ].,  we 
pass  down  the  Strada  del  Gigante,  and 
leaving  the  Arsenal  on  the  I.  enter  on 
the  Quay  of  Santa  Lucia,  the  most 
picturesque  spot  in  Naples.    Here  are 
the  H.  ae  Borne  (1.),  and  the  H.  de 
Ruesie  (r.).     The  road  traverses  the 
quay,  and  on  rounding  the  point  of  the 
height  of  Pizzofalcone,  with  the  Castel 
dell'  Ovo,  on  the  1.,  passes  the  Chiata- 
mone.    Turning  to  the  I.  the  Piazza 
della  Vittoria  is  reached.     In    this 
square  is  the  entrance  to  the  Public 
Gardens,  formerly  called   the   Villa 
Beale,  now  Nazionale.     Leading  also 
from  the  square,  and  running  parallel 
with   the    gardens,   is    the    Botten 
Bow  of  Naples — and  the  Biviera  di 
Chiaia,  in  which   are  the  HStds  de 
la  Grande  Bretaane  and  de  la  FtUe, 
on  the  rt.  overlooking  the  bay. 

(5)  By  road, — ^In  coming  from  Bome 
by  ttie  oarriage-road,  the  city  is  en- 
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terpd  by  the  Bubnrb  of  San  Oiovan- 
nielK  And  by  the  Stnda  Foris.  The 
fint  objects  which  attract  attention 
are  the  large  bnilding  of  the  Albergo 
de'  Poveri,  or  poor-house,  and  the 
Botanic  Garden.  The  Strada  Foria 
terminates  in  the  Piazza  CaTOor,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  the  National 
Musenm.  Here  we  enter  the  Via 
Roma,  once  Toledo,  the  main  artery  of 
Naples.  The  Toledo  and  the  Foria 
together  divide  the  city  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions :  that  on  the  1.,  towards 
the  sea,  is  the  old  city ;  that  on  the 
rt.  is  comparatively  modem.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  Toledo  is  the  Piazza  del 
Plebiscito,  where  the  route  joins  that 
already  described  from  the  rly. 

(c)  By  9ea. — Travellers  arriving  by 
steamboat  enter  the  Porto  Grande. 
Small  boats,  1^  fr.  for  each  person, 
including  luggasre,  convey  the  pas- 
sengers to  the  Custom  Housp  (  Dogana), 
where  carriages  can  be  obtained.  The 
route  immediately  joins  that  from  the 
station. 

{  2.  Hotels. 

The  Grand  Hotel,  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  Villa  Nazionale  or  Public  Gardens, 
on  new  ground  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 
First-class,  commanding  magnificent 
views.    It  has  a  lift. 

H6tel  des  Etrangers,  at  the  £.  end  of 
the  Chiatamdne.  Very  well  spoken 
of  as  a  thoroughly  first-class  house. 
Prices  moderate ;  cuisine  good. 

H6tel  de  la  Grande  Bretagne^  one  of 
the  best  in  Naples,  on  the  Chiaia  over- 
looking the  public  gardens  and  facing 
the  sea,  and  particularly  well  sheltered 
from  cold  winds.  Excellent  table- 
d'hdte,  and  a  garden  behind,  in  which 
are  reading  and  smoking  rooms. 

ffotcl  Tramontano  (Ehiglish  proprie* 
tor),  splendid  health v  situation,  hi^h 
above  the  town  in  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emmanuele,  with  fine  views,  and  clean 
but  poor  table  d*hote ;  not  very  well 
managed,  and  rather  far  off  for  sight- 
seers. 

^'^el  Bristol,  similar  situation,  but 
pretension}  kept  by  the  proprie- 


tors of  the  Hdtel  de  la  Grande  Bretagne» 
A  first-class  hotel. 

Hotd  NobOe,  in  the  Via  Principe 
Amedeo,  a  large  hotel  and  well  man- 
aged ;  very  much  patronised  by  Ameri- 
cans. 

JTdtel  de  Borne,  on  the  Quay  of  Santa 
Lucia,  commanding  an  exceptionally 
fine  view,  and  standing  at  the  waters 
edge.  A  comfortable  hotel,  with  high 
prices,  and  chiefly  patronised  by 
foreigners  of  the  best  class. 

H6UI  du  Chiatamdne,  1883,  at  the  £. 
end  of  the  Chiatamdne,  frequented 
in  summer  on  account  of  its  minera' 
baths. 

BStel  du  Vfsuve,  a  large  hotel  on  the 
Chiatamone,  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  Vesuvius.  The  situation  much  ex- 
posed to  cold  win(is.    It  has  a  lift. 

ffdtel  de  la  VUle,  at  the  further  end 
of  the  Chiaia,  near  the  Grand  Hotel. 
Rather  in  the  nature  of  a  private  hotel  ,■ 
well  spoken  of  for  management  and 
charges. 

Second  class : 

Bdtel  df  Geneve.,  near  the  post-office, 
a  large,  old,  well-managed  hotel.  Good 
tabl^'hote,  and  moderate  charges. 
No  view,  and  rather  noisy. 

Hdtel  Centr'l,  nearly  opposite  the 
Hdtel  de  Geneve,  and  under  the  same 
management. 

Hdtel  de  Bume,  on  the  Quay  of  Santa 
Lucia.    Fine  views. 

The  charges  in  all  these  hotels 
differ  little.  From  the  end  of  Oct  to 
the  end  of  May  these  charges  aic:- 
bachelors'  room  from  3  to  6  fr.  a-flay. 
Apartments,  consiHtlng  of  a  sittiug- 
room  and  3  bed-rooms,  £rom  20  to J^ 
fr.,  according  to  size  and  position. 
Dinner  in  private  apartments  6  to  S 
fir. ;  ditto,  table-d*h6te,  5  fr.  Break- 
fast, tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate,  bread, 
butter,  and  eggs,  2  fr.  Ditto,  witi' 
the  addition  of  a  dish  of  hot  meat,  3 
fr.  D^jeiiner  k  la  fourchette,  from  3  to 
4  fr.  Tea  in  the  evening,  1  ft; 
Service  1  fr.  a-day,  and  servants' 
board  5  fr. 

There  are  some  other  hotels  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  chiefly  frequented 
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Ijy  foreigners  and  men  of  basiness,  but 
Tvell  situated  for  those  who  wi»h  to 
stvoid  the  sea  air,  and  with  more 
moderate  prices  than  those  at  the 
fasliionable  end  of  the  town. 

Environs. 

H.  de  la  Ch'ande  Bretagne,  Poz- 
zuoli,  kept  by  Mrs.  Dawrs,  is  very 
well  spoken  of.  There  is  a  restaurant, 
where  lunch  can  be  had  after  an 
excursion  to  the  Solfatara. 

The  ViUa  PostiitVone,  oa  the  Posi- 
lipo  road,  is  a  charming  residence, 
witii  English  comforts  and  eon- 
venipnced.  Madame  Postiglione  is 
English. 

The  Pomiipo  Tramway  runs  every 
20  minutes  (oftener  in  summer)  to 
within  an  easy  walk  of  tiie  Villa 
PoBtigiione,  thus  rendering  it  muca 
more  accessible  than  it  was. 

In  making  a  bargain  at  any  of  the 
hotels  for  a  prolonged  stay,  it  is  as 
well  to  have  the  agreement  in  writ- 
ing, as  otherwise  some  landlords  have 
no  scruple  in  raising  the  price. 

Travellers  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  the  Drinkinq  Water  usually  sup- 
plied at  most  of  the  hotels  is  bad,  and 
is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  sickness. 
The  water  in  thr  bedrooms  should 
NEVER  BE  DRUNK.  Until  the  completion 
of  the  new  waterworks,  the  only  good 
drinking  water  (acqua  da  here)  is  the 
Acqua  di  Leone,  with  which  every 
betel  ought  to  be  supplied,  and  which 
should  always  be  asked  for. 

§3.  Pensions,  BoARDma  Houses. 
Host  of  the  hotels  admit  visitors  on 
paying  so  much  (8  fr.  to  15  fr.)  a-duy, 
according  to  the  apartments  occupied, 
including  everything  except  firewood 
AQd  lights.  Among  the  regular 
boarding-houses  are 

Hdtel  et  Pension  Britannique,  kept 
byMr8.Maopherson,on  the  Corso  Vit- 
torio  Emmanuele,  next  door  to  tlie 
Hotel  Tramontane,  in  a  magnificent 
situation.  This  is  the  best  Pension  in 
^aples,  but  persons  attempting  to  use 
it  as  an  Hotel  have  complained  of  the 


Pension  BeUevue^  Palazzo  Gasalta* 
Via  Principe  Amedeo  (Corso  Vitt. 
Eraman.) 

Pension  Anglo-AmSrioaine,  Piazza 
y ittoria,  kept  by  Mde.  Paradisi.  Same 
terms  as  the  others.    Oomplained  of. 

Pension  Turner  Ouidotti,  Via  Gio- 
vanni Bausan.  Not  well  situated,  but 
said  to  be  comfortable. 

Pension  AUemande,  Chiatamdne, 
Pair. 

Pension  Anglaise,  in  the  Ohiaia. 
Second-rate. 

§  4.  Lodgings,  Houses,  ktc— As  n 
general  rule,  lodgings  and  house-rent 
are  expensive  at  Naples.  The  best  are 
on  the  Biviera  di  Chiaia,  and  in  the 
modern  quarters  of  Mergellina,  Via 
Principe  Amedeo,  and  Corso  Vittorio 
Eramauuele.  Those  on  the  Santa 
Lucia  have  fine  views  over  the  E. 
portion  of  the  Bay  and  Vesuvius,  but 
are  less  comfortable  in  winter,  being 
exposed  to  the  N.E.  winds,  and  hence 
le.<<s  suited  to  persons  suffering  from 
pulmonary  complaints.  Small  but 
comfortable  apartments  may  be  had  iu 
the  Via  Carminello,  Str.  Sta.  Teresa, 
and  Largo  dell*  Ascensione,  all  situa- 
tions frequented  by  strangers.  In  the 
iiQmediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
some  good  houses  can  be  hired.  Their 
prices  vary  very  much  aocoi-ding  to 
the  time  of  the  year ;  in  summer  and 
autumn  being  higher. 

House  Agent. — ^The  different  bankers 
ore  the  best  people  to  apply  to  for 
information  with  respect  to  lodgings. 
Tliere  is  also  a  respectable  house* 
agency  at  the  British  reading-room  on 
ihe  Chaia. 

§  5.  Trattorie,  Restaurants. — 
Oa/4  de  V Europe^  in  the  Piazza  San 
ii'erdinando.  This  establishment  has 
annexed  the  old  Caffk  del  Palazzo 
Reale,  and  is  now  a  large  and  good 
restaurant.  Breakfasts  and  dinners 
a  la  carte  and  a  priz  fixes  at  various 
prices.    Dear. 

Grand  Cafe  de  Slrasbowrgy  in  the 
Piazza  del  Municipio.  Good  meals  at 
fixed  prices,  but  dear  a  la  carte. 

Vermouth  di  Torino^  on  the  Piazza 
del  Municipio.  Otood,  but  waiting 
slow. 
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Cafi  di  NapoUtm  the  T(^ed».  Fair. 
The  KestanniTit  of  the  same  min^  in 
the  Villa  Kazionale  is  guod,  hot  de^r 
in  the  summer,  and  is  not  to  he  recon)- 
mended  in  tlie  winter  months. 

Fish  dinners  can  he  had  at  any  of 
the  numerous  restaurants  on  the 
Posilipo  mad ;  the  best  are : — 

Sooglio  di  Fritio,  good;  but  much 
dearer  than  tlie  others. 

Seoglio  deUa  Sirena,  less  pretension, 
but  fair. 

FigUo  di  PietrOy  clean. 

Should  the  visitor  wish  to  try  the 
regular  Neapolitan  Cuisine,  he  had 
better  obtain  information  as  to  the 
trattorie  the  most  in  vogue  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  Msocaroni,  with  tomato 
(pomi  d^oro)  sauce,  is  a  favonrita 
Neapolitan  dish,  and  very  good;  but. 
as  tne  Naples  maccaroni  is  hard,  it 
should  be  ordered  well  cooked  {ben 
coUi),  Shell-fish  soup  (zuppa  di 
vongolx)  is  another  favourite;  and  a 


A  cup  of  chooolate,  30  to  50  c] 
breakfast,  coffee,  bread  and  butter, 
o.,  with  eg^  1  fr.    A  cup  of  blacl 
coffee  (enJTtf  nero)  costs  20  c 

1066.  I'he  ice$  (grUUi)  of  Naples^ 
are  celebrated,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  all  the  best  cafes.  They  are,  how- 
ever, only  to  be  had  in  tiie  evening. 
No^ncr  but  granite,  40  to  50  c^  a 
sort  of  frozen  snow  flavoured  with 
lemon  or  orange,  very  refreshing,  can 
be  obtained  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon. A  gelrtto  costs  60  to  80  c*. ;  hnlf 
portions  can  be  (ndeied.  The  iced 
water  at  the  cafes  is  generally  bad, 
and  had  better  be  avoided. 

Caution  is  recommended  in  the  use 
of  ices,  fruit,  and  all  the  effervescent 
and  acid  wines. 

§  7.  Passpobts.  Police  Office.— 
Though  passports  are  not  legally  re- 
quired from  English  people  in  Italy,  it 
is  much  better  to  be  provided  with  a 


sort  of  ragout  of  the  insides  of  a  pig  j  Foreign  Office  passport,  and  produce 
(zujfWto).  Table  wine,  }  fr.  the  |  it  when  asked  for,  rather  than  argue 
bottle  (cormfa)  is  coarse  and  acrid ;  \  the  point  with  a  subordinate  official  to 


Lagrima  Christi  (red),  and  Capri 
(white),  are  good,  when  genuine. 
Beer  of  the  country,  not  bad.  Oysters 
(p8lriche)t  from  the  Lago  di  Fusaro, 
are  a  great  delicacy.  A  sort  of  lobster 
(ragosta)  is  very  good.  The  Quay  of 
S.  Lucia  is  the  great  place  for  tiie  sale 
of  shell-fish ;  but  oysters  should  not  be 
eaten  off  the  barrows,  because  they  are 
kept  in  the  filthy  water  from  the 
adjacent  boat  harbour,  into  which  the 
sewage  is  discharged.  Smoking  is 
allowed  in  all  the  restaurants.  Laaies 
can  go  to  the  principal  ones. 

*  §  6.  CAFEfl.--De  VEurope,  with  res- 
taurant as  above,  much  frequented  by 
the  military,  and  noisy. 

Caffe  di  Strasbourg  (good  draught 
beer),  Largo  del  Municipio.  Very  full 
at  night,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to 
the  theatres. 

Caffe  di  Napoli  and  du  Grand 
Pavilion,  in  the  Villa  Nazionale, 
close  to  where  the  band  plays. 

Caffb  Benvenuto,  in  the  Via  Boma, 
near  the  Museum.  The  only  place 
where  a  luncheon  can  be  had  m  that 
neighbourhood.    Fair. 


the  great  loss  of  time  and  temper.  It 
is  often  necessary  too,  for  purposes  of 
identification,  and  neither  registered 
letters  nor  post  parcels  will  be  given 
at  the  Post  without  it  or  other  »i- 
tisfactory  identification. 

Registered  letters  coming  from 
foreign  countries  can  only  be  claimed 
between  12  and  1,  when  an  official 
attends  from  the  Custom  House,  to 
see  that  no  contraband  goods  are  io- 
troduced  through  the  post. 

The  Police  Office  is  at  the  Qaes- 
tura,  forming  part  of  the  Palazzo 
del  Municipio,  in  the  Piazza  del  Muni- 
cipio. Yachts  should  obtain  a  bill  of 
health  for  the  Gulf  from  the  Sani^, 
which  will  save  them  all  trouble  in 
visiting  the  neighbouring  places. 

§  8.  Kailwats.  —  The  Terminiu 
Station,  near  the  Porta  Nolana.  is 
now  the  terminus  for  all  the  lines, 
viz.: — to  Borne,  via  Caserta,  Capua, 
S.  Oermaiio,  &o, ;  to  Foggia  and  tlte 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  via  Benevento ; 
to  S.  Severino,  via  Mob;  to  iSalemo 
and  Beggio,  vid  Pompeii;  and  to 
I  Castellammare.  For  times  of  departure 
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tad  fares,  see  publuhed  time-tables, 
i.lrcular  tlcketfl  at  a  redaction  of  40 
per  cent,  are  issued  for  tours  oyer  all 
tlie  Italian  railways,  bat  return  tickets 


and  homeward  bound,  fortnightly :  fare 
ti>  LondoQ  £13 18s.  and  £8  Ss. ;  passage 
about  7  days. 

The  Cunard  steamers  fortnightly  to 


are  available  only  on  the  day  of  issue,   and  from  Liyerpool. 

The  Anchor   Line   for  New  York 


§  9.  Steamebs. 


The  Amalgamation  of  the  Florio- 
RubcUtino  Ctwipany  has  made  a  mono- 
poly of  the  local  traffic,  as  far  as 
Italian  steamers  are  concerned. 

Theae  lines  trade  to  all  the  Italian 
ports,  as  well  as  to  Bombay  and  New 
York,  Ck>nBtantinople  ana  Odessa, 
touching  at  Smyrna,  Athens,  Salonica, 
Corfu  and  other  ports. 

Their  best  steamers  are  fairly  good, 
but  they  only  provide  two  meals  a  day, 
and  extras  are  very  highly  charged. 

There  is  a  daily  steamer  to  Palermo, 
and  frequent  steamers  to  all  the  other 
ports,  but  enquiry  should  be  made  at 
the  office  as  to  time  and  date  of  sail- 
ings. 

The  Messtigeries  Maritimes  of 
Prance  call  regularly  at  NapleSi  and 
sail  every  Saturday  and  every  other 
Sunday  direct  for  Marseilles.  Thej 
have  a  line  to  Athens  and  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  Indian  steamers  also 
C)dl  at  Naples,  whence  also  there  is  a 
direct  steamer  to  Alexandria.  They 
are  far  superior  in  every  respect  to  the 
Italian  line. 

The  TransaUantique  Steamboat 
Company  is  also' first-rate,  and  trades 
to  Malta  as  well  as  to  tiie  principal 
Italian  ports.  They  have  also  a  line 
to  the  United  States. 

Frassinet  freres  have  also  steamers 
which  carry  passengers,  some  of  which 
are  well  spoken  of. 

Most  of  the  steamers  of  the  VdUry 
Company  are  second-rate. 

Steamers  to  Ischia,  touching  at  Pro- 
cida,  twice  a  dav  in  the  STimmer 
months,  once  a  day  at  other  times. 
There  is  a  daily  Steamer  to  Capri, 
starting  from  Santa  Lucia  at  8.45  A.]f ., 
and  giving  time  to  visit  the  blue 
grotto  and  to  have  lunch  (Standford*s 
Hotel — good). 
The  splendid  steamers  of  the  Orient 


carrying  emigrants  and  freight. 

Ifewrs.  Holme  A  Co.,  2,  Via  Flavio 
Gioja,  are  agents  for  the  principal 
English  companies. 

For  information  as  to  dates  of 
sailing,  fares,  &c.,  see  the  different 
companies'  advertisemeuts,  to  be  found 
at  all  the  hotels. 


§  10.  Consulates.  —  The  Brititik 
CwMumaie  is  in  the  Vioo  Calascione* 
Monte  di  Dio,  Pizzo  Falcone.  French 
Ctmmdaie,  Strada  Poerio  (Y  ico  Freddo), 
near  the  Piazza  dei  Martiri.  United 
States  Cknmdate,  57,  Via  deOa  Pace. 

§  11.  Baneebs. — W.  J.  Turner  and 
Co.,  64,  Strada  S.  Lucia.  Holme  and 
Co.,  2,  Yia  Flavio  Oioja,  near  the  Poi-t. 
Barff,  Yico  Prlmo  Piliero.  Messrs. 
Meuricoffre  and  Co.,  52,  Piazza  del 
Municipio.  Cerulli  &  Co.,  29,  Yittoria, 
agents  to  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.  Gold 
and  bank-notes  may  be  changed  at 
any  of  the  numerous  money-changers ; 
but  the  stranger  must  be  carefril  in 
seeing  that  the  right  exchange  is 
given. 

§  12.  Post  Oppice. — ^In  the  Palazzo 
Gravioa,  Strada  di  Montoliveto.  Open 
9  A.]f.  to  8  F.if.  It  is  better  to  have 
letters  addressed  to  the  care  of  some 
banker  or  merchant,  or  to  an  hotel. 

Branch  offices  in  the  Yia  di  Chiaia, 
at  the  comer  of  the  Largo  Garofalo,  in 
the  quarter  inhabited  by  foreigners, 
in  Santa  Lucia,  and  in  tne  Yia  Foria 
in  the  centre  of  the  old  city.  Letter- 
boxes in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Italy  being  in  the  Postal  Union, 
the  foreign  rates  are  identical  with 
those  of  other  countries. 

Postage  throughout  Italy,  20  c. 
Within  the  town  nulius,  5  c 

§  13.  TELBasAPH. — The  office  is  at 
the  General  Post-office,  Pal.  Gravina, 
Strada  di  Montoliveto;  but  there  are 


Steamship  Co.  call  at  Naples,  outward  \  branch  offices  in  the  town— of  which 
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one  is  in  the  Laiyo  Garofalo.  The 
rate  to  London  is  47  c  a  word,  with  an 
additional  tax  of  1  fir.  per  moBsage: 
to  Paris,  14  c,  with  the  same  tax,  and 
to  New  York,  1  fir.  95  o.  per  word. 
For  the  whole  of  Italy,  15  words  1  fr., 
each  extra  word  10  c. 

§  14.  HxDiCAL  Men. — ^Visitors  are 
reoommeiided  to  write  to,  or  call  on, 
the  medical  men  whose  services  they 
wish  to  secure,  as  hotel-keepers  and 
commissionaires  often  intentionally 
mislead  strangers,  by  saying  that  tho 
doctor  sent  for  is  out,  or  has  left,  in 
order  that  they  may  obtain  a  gratuity 
from  some  one  else. 

Phyneiana.  —  C.  Bam'nqer^  267, 
Biviera  di  Giiiaia,  an  Englisiiman  and 
M.D.  of  Paris,  connected  by  telephone 
with  all  the  Hotels.  Comm.  AmaMo 
Cawtani,  Consultino:  Physician  and 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Palazzo 
Tarsia.  Dr.  M.  Malbrane^  a  German, 
speaking  English  well,  physician  to 
the  International  Hospital,yioo  8tretto 
dei  Miraooli 

Surgeons. — ^Dr.  Testa,  Fuorigrotta. 
Cesare  Olivieri,  Largo  Mondragone. 
Eteoele  Fedele  Manieri  (obstetricitm), 
Salita  Goncezione  Monte  Calvario, 
No.  10. 

Dentists. — ^Mr.  Dempster,  287,  Ri- 
viera di  Ghiaia,  American.  Bullot, 
Str.  di  S.  Carlo. 

Bair  Dressers. — For  Ladies:  Vinti, 
Palazzo  Serra  Capriola,  207  Biviera  di 
Chiaia,  a  superior  artiste,  very  highly 
recommended.  For  Gentlemen  :\ini\, 
Strada  di  Ghiaia,  aldo  much  recom- 
mended. 

§  15.  Shofb,  Tradespeople. — ^The 
following  list  will  include  most  of 
the  shops  containing  things  required 
by  visitors,  but  it  is  as  well  always,  in 
the  case  of  anything  very  particular, 
to  ask  the  advice  of  your  banker. 
The  best  shops  will  be  found  in  the  Via 
di  Roma  and  Ghiaia,  on  the  Piazza 
dei  Martiri,  and  that  del  Municipio, 
""d    in    the    neighbourhood    of   the 


Largo  Yittoria.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  many  native  shops  it  is 
still  necessary  to  bargain.  Those, 
however,  which  have  not  prix  pi 
{^ipTtzto  fisao)  written  up.  should  be  u 
much  as  possible  avoided. 

a.  Chtimiits.  —  Yincenzo  Saggese, 
Lireo  Grarofain,  good  medidnes  from 
En^nd.  Kemot,  Piazza  San  Fei- 
dinando,  opposite  the  San  Carlo 
theatre, — ^good,  but  very  dear. 

b.  BookaeUers  and  Stationers. — ^Det- 
ken  and  KochoU,  Piazza  del  Plebiseito, 
have  a  good  assortment  of  Engii^ 
and  foreign  books.  Maps,  Handbooks, 
Guide-books  of  Naples,  and  Music; 
English  spoken. — ^Furcheim,  59,  Ptarza 
Martiri,  well  supplied  with  English 
books,  glides,  maps,  &c. — Dorant,  the 
British  Library,  267,  Biviera  di  Ghiaia ; 
Handbooks,  &o. :  a  Beading-room  and 
a  Circulating  Library  attached,  both 
well  supplie<I,  and  much  patronized 
by  English  and  American  visitors.— 
G.  Dura,  No.  40,  Via  di  San  Carlo, 
opposite  the  Theatre,  for  old  books, 
of  which  he  has  a  very  large  col- 
lection, especially  connected  with 
Naples  and  its  provinces. — Migliorato, 
273,  Via  Boma,  English  water-colours 
and  drawing  materials. — ^Bichterand 
Co.,  Portico  of  S.  Francesco  di  Pai)la, 
lithographic  printing,  writing,  draw- 
ing, and  painting  materials. 

c.  Photographs,  Views  of  Naples.-^ 
Ferretti,  23,  Chiatamone,  good  por- 
traits. Arena,  7,  Str.  Pace,  and  Piazzti 
dei  Martiri,  good.  Sommer  and  Amo- 
dio.  Via  Yittoria  a  Ghiaia,  capital  views 
of  Naples,  Pompeii,  &c.,  and  of  works 
in  the  Museum.  Pira,  at  Soognamilios 
(Yia  Galabritto,  once  Santa  Caterina), 
for  gouaehe.  Cesare  Uva,  266,  Biviera 
di  Ghiaia,  gouaehe. 

d.  Provision  and  Wine  MerehanU.— 
The  English  Grocery  Store,  Piazza  dei 
Martiri.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  for 
private  houses  and  yachts ;  very  good 
and  reasonable.  Principe,  Str.  Bisi- 
gnano.  Vitolo,  Gradoni  di  Ghiaia. 
Paotasso,  Largo  S.  Ferdinando.  Bavel* 
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Via  Roma  (Toledo) ;  ezoellent  ehar- 
cuterie,  butter  anci  Italian  cheese. 
Vasquale  Scala,  wine-merchant,  Htr.  di 
Chiaia. 

e,  DrestmakerB,  Drapen,  SUk  Met' 
cers. — Jourdan,  209,  Str.  di  Chiaia, 
ex|iensive.  Kethery,  238,  Str.  di 
ChiaiH,  first  floor.  Picoma,  in  the 
same  street.  Pszenny-Fass,  Palazzo 
Calabtltto.    Ricoo,  Piazza  Martiri. 

Drapem, — Messrs.  Gutteridge  &  Co., 
1M2,  Via  Roma,  the  largest  stock  of 
£nglish  drapery  goods  in  Italy. 

8iQc  Mercen. — Miccio,  Piazza  del 
Municipio.  A  la  ViUe  de  Lyon.  Largo, 
San  Orsola  a  Chiai^. 

/.  Tailon. — Lennon,  2,  Str.  8.  Cate- 
riiia  a  Chiaia.  Mackenzie,  50,  Pia7za 
del  Martiri.  Pierce.  Str.  8.  Oaterina 
a  Chiaia,  for  English  ready-made 
articles,  also  genersJ  bazaar ;  dear. 

g.  Boot  and  Shoemakers, — ^Matteo 
Forte,  259,  Viii  Roma,  h  or  ladies— 
De  Notaris,  18j^,  Str.  di  Chiaia.  Finoia. 
33,  Via  Filangieri. 

A.  Hairdresser  and  Perfumer. — 
Zempt,  33,  Str.  8.  Caterina  a  Chiaia. 
Naples  soap  may  be  obtained  here, 
and  at  Bellet  and  Co.,  180,  Via  Roma ; 
the  price  is  2  to  3  fr.  a  pound  for  the 
best  quality ;  there  are  two,  the  brown 
and  the  white ;  the  latter  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, the  excess  of  alkali  (potagh) 
being  removed  from  it,  which,  when 
left,  is  likely  to  ii-ritate  the  skin. 

i.  (?Zot?er«.— Budillon,  202,  Str.  di 
Chiaia.  Prattico,  145,  Via  Roma. 
Piscicelli,  248,  Str.  di  Chiaia,  a  good 
workman  for  gloves  made  to  measure. 
Cuofita,  137,  Str.  di  Cliiaia.  A  good 
pair  of  gloves  costs  from  1}  to  3  frs. 
Naples  gloves  being,  for  the  most 
part,  made  of  lamb-skin,  are  always 
inferior  to  the  kid  gloves,  properly  so 
called,  of  Paris :  but  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lamb-skin  for  gloves  the  Nea- 
politans have  certainly  an  advantage 
over  their  French  competitors  in  the 
same  material 


k.  Coral,  Lava^  and  Tortouetihdl 
Ornaments  and  Works, — Squadrilli,  7, 
Str.  della  Pace — one  of  the  largest 
and  best  assorted  dealers  in  coral  at 
Naples,  and  with  fixed  prices ;  he  is  a 
large  exporter  to  the  United  States : 
he  also  sells  lava  and  tortoise-shell 
works,  and  the  costume  figures  of  the 
Calabrian  and  Sicilian  peasantry  fhun 
Castelgiroue.  S.  Labriula,  288,  Riviera 
di  Chiaia,  very  good  for  tortoise-shell. 
Michele  Piscione,271,Rivieradi  Chiaia. 
A.  de  Caro,  69,  70,  Santa  Lucia,  good 
selection  in  all  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness. Casalta  (see  below.  Jewellers), 
Q.  SteUa,  9,  Str.  delk  Pace. 

The  pretended  lava  ornaments  are 
generally  made  of  varieties  of  ordinary 
limestone,  found  in  fragments  amongst 
the  ancient  volcanic  deposits  in  Uie 
Fosso  Grande  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius 
and  on  the  Marina  of  Resina. 

The  tortoise-shell  ornaments  are  of 
two  kinds;  the  one  made  from  the 
whole  shell,  which  is  more  expensive 
but  far  more  durable — the  other  made 
from  fragments  pressed  together,  which 
is  fragile  and  worthless.  It  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  between  them, 
and  therefore  it  is  desirable  to  deal 
with  the  best  shops. 

I.  Watchmakers.  —  Gutwenger,  Str. 
Sta.  Caterina. 

m.  Jewellers.  —  Casalta,  7,  Piazza 
Martiri,  is  celebrated  for  his  imita- 
tions of  ancient  jewellery ;  he  keeps 
also  a  large  assortment  of  coral  orna- 
ments. Mubto,  Str.  Sta.  Caterina. 
Giacinto  Melillo,  28b*,  Riviera,  famous 
for  imitations  of  ancient  gold  work, 
may  be  strongly  recommended,  as  may 
Rocco  Morabito,  Piazza  dei  Martiri. 

n.  Music  and  Musical  Instrtemeids. — 
Girard,  Via  Roma  (Toledo).  Clan- 
setti,  18,  Str.  8.  Carlo.  Foreign 
music  at  Detken's,  who  keeps  also 
the  collection  of  Neapolitan  songs. 
Pianos  may  be  hired  of  tielzel,  138, 
Largo  ISta.  Caterina  a  Chiaia,  at  Sie- 
ver's.  Pal.  Francavella,  and  at  Niville's 
from  Erard's  of  Paris,  who  is  also  $ 
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manufacturer,    at    2,    Banchi  Nuoyi 
Montoliveto. 

o.  Imitation  Etrwioan  Vote*  and 
Terra'CoUas.  —  Giustiniani,  20,  Str. 
del  Gigante.  Colonnese,  21,  27,  and 
69,  Str.  Marinella.  Mollica,  26,  Str. 
S.  Lucia,  who  has  very  successfully 
imitiated  Urbino  or  Raphael  ware  in 
coarser  pottery. 

p.  Dealers  in  Antiquities,  Old  China^ 
Ac. — Barone  Palazzo  della  Bocca,  6, 
Str.  Trinitk  Maggiore,  2nd  floor.  A 
large  miscellaneous  collection  of  Egyp- 
tian, Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  as 
well  as  china  and  mediaeval  hno-^i-brae. 
Hel^  60,  Str.  Gayallerizzo  a  Chiaia, 
Italo-Greek  vases,  terra-cotta,  pic- 
tures, &c.  Pasquale  JannieUo,  76, 
Yico  San  Pietro  a  Ma{ella.  These 
oollections  are  worthy  of  a  visit  from 
collectors.  The  principal  china  dealers 
are  situated  in  the  Strada  Coftanti- 
nopoliy  near  the  Museum.  Of  the 
numerous  shops  which  deal  in  an- 
tiquities, the  **  Cabinet  d'Antiquites," 
in  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscito,  for  old 
embroideries,  and  Staiano,  92,  Strada 
Costantinopoli,  for  cabinets  and  antique 
inlaid  furniture,  deserve  mention. 

The  Piazza  degli  Orefici,  in  the 
Piazza  Margheritay  and  the  adjoining 
streets,  is  worth  a  visit.  The  jewellery 
used  by  the  peasants  is  made  here, 
and  curious  fragments  of  old  silver 
work  may  often  be  picked  up  by  the 
connoisseur. 


Coloured  Marbles. — Beautifu][  Vitu- 
lano  marbles,  from  quarries  near  Bene- 
vento,  may  be  seen  at  54,  Piazza  Ga- 
vour,  near  the  Museum. 

q.  Miscellaneous — Parasols,  Fans, — 
Martino,  211,  Str.  di  Chiaia.  Fancy 
Embroidery,  Qerman  Wools,  <fec. — At 
the  Gagne  Petit,  21,  Str.  di  San  Carlo. 
Cigars, — 248,  Via  Boma. 

16.     Reading     Rooms,    News- 
PAPBB8. — The  principcd  Beading  Boom 


*Pungolo'  is  the  best  known  paper 
publi^ed  at  Naples,  it  appears  late 
m  the  evening;  the  'Giomale  di 
Xapoli  *  (friendly  to  the  Government) 
and  the  *Boma'  come  out  earlier; 
they  all  contain  very  little  foreign 
news. 

§  17.  Sebvants. — ^Those  desirous  of 
engaging  servants  for  any  time,  had 
better  make  enquiries  at  their  bankers. 
The  wages  of  a  valet-de-place  are  from 
5  to  8  fr.  a- day.  Persons  wishing  for 
a  travelling  servant  should  enquire  at 
the  Hotel  des  Strangers.  In  the 
provinces  and  such  parts  of  Sicily  as 
are  n^ot  opened  up  by  railways,  a 
servant  of  the  kind  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  he  should  be  able  to  cook, 
as  the  traveller  in  wild  regions  will 
flnd  himself  dependent  upon  this. 
Bagusa,  of  the  Hotel  des  Palmes  at 
Palermo,  can  generally  provide  a 
Sicilian  who  knows  the  country,  and 
this  is  preferable  to  taking  a  man 
from  Naples.  To  save  disappointment 
it  is  well  to  write  to  Bagusa,  who 
speaks  English.  Giuseppe  Luise  is 
well  known  to  yachtsmen  as  an 
attendant,  and  has  excellent  testi- 
monials. 


§  18.  Cabbiaoes,  Omnibuses,  Boats. 
— ^Tbe  charge  for  livery  carriages  for 
the  city  and  immediate  vicinity  is  20 
to  25  fr.  a-day,  30  francs  if  with  3 
horses  for  excursions,  with  a  huonatMiM 
of  2  to  3  fr.  to  the  driver ;  for  half  a 
day,  12  to  15  fr.,  including  buonamano. 
In  winter,  when  the  carriage  is  hired 
by  the  month,  the  common  charge  is 
from  450  to  600  fr.  per  month,  stipu- 
lating for  an  open  carriage  by  day 
and  a  close  one  by  night;  ana  that 
the    engagement  is   for    a    oaXen^T 
month,  otherwise  a  dispute  may  arise. 
The  hwmamano  per  month  is  25  ft' 
The  two-horse  carriages  in  the  public 
streets    are  very  badly  horsed,  and 
should  never  be  trusted  for  a  long 


excursion. 


§   16.     Beading    Rooms,    News- 
PAPBBS. — The  principal  Beading  Boom       Any  complaints  should  be  made  at 
is  at  the  British  Library,  mentioned  I  the  UjjUsio  centraie  del  oorso  pubUieo, 
under  the  heading  6.  Booksellers,   The  |  on  the  first-floor  of  the  Munioipio. 
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Oona  or  oourm  within  the  city  Iiiuit8,| 
not  to  exceed  ^  an  hour,  luid  for  1  ur  2> 
persons ) 

By  hour,  ist  hour 

Subsequent  hours    .     * 

To  places  beyond  the  city  limifs : — 

Posilipo 

FuoriOrotU 

Bagnoli  and  Lake  of  Agnano .  .  . 
Vomero  and  Antignano  .... 
Capo  dl  Monte  village  and  Parlc-gate 

Portici 

Reslna 

Torre  del  Greoo 

S.  Giorgio  a  Cremano  ) 


2  horses, 
by  night. 


Lire. 

2*20 

3*20 
2*20 


Barra 


1*50 

2*25 

1-20 

1-75 

2*50 

3*25 

1'75 

2-60 

1-75 

2-60 

1*76 

2*66 

2*00 

2*00 

2*50 

3*75 

1'76 

•    2*60 

A  special  bargain  must  be  made  for 
(greater  distances,  and  the  above  rates 
are  from  the  nearest  cabstand  to  the 
place,  otherwise  a  course  (70  o.  for  one 
horse ,  1  fr.  40  o.  for  2  horses)  is  to  be 
added. 

The  limits  of  the  city  course  are : — 

the  Tondo  dl  Oapodimonte,  La  Casa 

del  Cineri  ai  Granili,  the  Ponte  dl 

Casanovii,  the  commencement  of  the 

Str.  S.  Giovanni  a  Paolo,  the  Corso 

Vittorio  Emmanuele  from  the  Infras- 

cata,  Le  Foutanelle  in  the  Largo  delle 

Mortelle,   the  Fountain  of  the  Lion 

at  IMLergelllna,  and  Piedigrotta.    The 

village  tariff  is  only  applicable  when 

the  carriage  is  taken  from  a  stone  close 

to  the  city  limit :  from  other  places 

there  will  be  the  tare  of  a  citv  cour&e  to 

pay  in  addition.    20  o.  is  charged  for 

any  article  of  luggage,  large  or  small. 

When  carriages  ai  e  taken  for  5  or  6 

hours  a  bargain  should  be  made,  paying 

1  fr.  for  every  hour,  or  at  modt  1  fr.  50  c. 

for  the  first,  and  1  each  hour  afterwards. 

Tramways,— The  Naples  Tramway 

Co.  have  lines  extending  from  Posilipo 

on  the  west  to  Torre  del  Greco  on  the 

east,  and  branch  lines  numing  to  the 

Post    Office,    Railway    Station    and 

Museum.    A  line  to  Pozzuoli  by  steam 

tram  will  shortly  be  open.   Meanwhile 

an    omnibus   (slow)    runs    from    the 

Piazza  dei  Martiri  to  Pozzuoli. 


Omnibuses  (fares  20  cents,  day  or 
night)  run  along  all  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  and  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  Via  Roma,  near  the  San  Carlo 
Thetttre,  they  will  be  found  going  N. 
past  the  Museum,  or  N.E.  to  the 
Ely.  Slat.,  or  E.  to  Portici,  or  W. 
along  the  Chiaia. 

The  Vesuvius  Railway  Company^  92» 
Santa  Lucia,  affords  the  most  con- 
venient means  of  viititing  the  moun- 
tain. Parties  of  three  or  five  are  sen^ 
in  private  carriages,  which  will  take 
them  up  at  any  of  the  hotels.  Price 
25  fr.  each  person  by  day,  and  80  fr. 
by  night,  inclusive. 

There  is  a  restaurant  at  the  lower 
station  where  luncheon  is  served  at 
fixed  prices.  Thetie  prices  are  much 
higher  at  night,  so  it  is  well  to  make 
a  bargain. 

CaiTiages  take  about  8^  to  4  hours 
to  reach  the  lower  station,  and 
about  10  minutes'  railway  raises  the 
travellers  to  the  top  of  the  cone. 
After  this,  a  walk  of  about  5  minutes 
(chair  5  fr.)  brings  them  to  the  erup- 
tive  cone.  Guides  are  provided  by  the 
Railway  Co.«  but  the  porters  who  press 
their  Assistance  upon  the  traveller 
are  very  troublesome. 

Those  who  desire  to  go  up  the 
mountain  on  horseback  and  climo  th»> 
cone  on  foot  should  start  from  Pompnit. 
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Thifl  is  somewhat  cheaper  than  the 
railway,  but  much  more  ftttifuing,  and 
a  strict  bargain  must  be  made.  It  is 
a  convenient  way  of  ascending  the 
mountain  from  Oastellammare.  A 
gnod  pedestrian  can  ascend  the  moun- 
tain irom  Besina  in  8  hours,  but  a 
guide  (6  fr.)  is  necessary,  and  can  be 
obtained  at  Besina.  Without  a  guide 
the  stranger  will  not  find  the  short 
road  across  the  lava  beds. 

Bow'hoaU  with  4  oars  cost  per  day 
about  15  fr. ;  with  2  oars  from  Naples 
to  Portici,  5  fr. ;  a  seat  in  the  market- 
boats  which  sail  daily  for  Sorrento.  Oas- 
tellammare, Capri,  or  Ischia,  about  2  fr. 

§  19.  Baths. — There  are  bathing 
-  establishments  in  the  Str.  della  Pace ; 
the  Lar^  S.  Marco;  the  Via  Bella- 
dona  a  Ohiaia ;  and  at  the  H.  di  Boma, 
in  the  S.  Lucia.  Hot  salt-water  baths 
can  be  procured  at  the  last-named. 
They  are  not  recommended  by  the 
faculty.  Near  the  Ponte  della  Mad- 
delena  are  baths  in  the  river  Sebeto. 

In  using  salt-water  baths  it  will 
be  important  to  ascertain  where  the 
water  has  been  obtained,  as  it  is  too 
often  taken  at  the  adjoining  pier,  close 
to  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  most  pesti- 
lential drains  of  the  city.  The  best 
sea-bathing  at  Naples  is  to  be  had  by 
taking  a  boat  (1  fr.)  out  into  the  bay. 
Boats  with  steps  can  be  found  at  most 
of  the  lauding  places.  There  is  an 
excellent  bathing  establishment  at 
Posilipo,  near  the  Palazzo  Don  Anna. 
The  bathing-places  in  the  town  are  to 
be  avoided  on  account  of  the  dirt  of 
the  water.  Persons  who  require  sea- 
bathing will  do  better  to  go  to  Sor- 
rento, Capri,  or  Ischia.  Never  bathe 
tor  two  or  three  days  after  rain  ;  neglect 
of  this  precaution  will  nearly  always 
be  followed  by  an  attack  of  fever. 

§  20.  Chdbohes. — Church  of  Eng- 
iarki.— Christ  Ch.,  in  tiie  Via  di  S. 
Pasquale,  opening  out  of  the  Chiaia ; 
the  ground  upon  which  it  stands  was 
given  by  the  Italian  Government. 
Services  on  Sundays  at  11  a.m.,  and 
3*15  P.M. ;  on  festivals,  and  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday  at  11  a.m. 
The  chaplain's  stipend  is  now  depen- 
dent on  the  pew  rents,  and  on  the 
contributions  of  visitors.    The  style  of 


the  churcb  is  Early  English;  the 
painted  windows  are  by  Wailesrthe 
mosaic  work  of  the  reredos  is  br 
Salviati,  the  figure  of  Christ  and  tiie 
bordering  being  tiken  from  specimens 
of  early  Christitm  art  in  the  Napita 
Museum. 

There  is  a  lending  library  in  con- 
nection with  the  church,  in  a  room 
behind  it  Apply  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing before  service.  IX>nations  of  books 
gratefully  accepted. 

Scotch  Presbyterian  Church, — In  the 
Largo  di  Cappella  Yeeohia.  Serms 
on  Sunday  at  11  a.m.,  and  3.30  p.h. 

German  and  French  Protegtant 
Church,— Y'lco  Freddo  (Str.  Poerio). 
Services  on  Sundays  at  10  A.M.,  and 
midday. 

Wedeyan  Methodist  Mission  Chunk, 
Str.  Nardones.  Services  on  Sundays 
at  midday,  and  7  p.m.  For  Roman 
Catholic  Churt^ieSf  see  Description  of 
Naples,  §  15. 

An  English-speaking  confessor  at- 
tends the  Church  of  Santa  Caterina  I 
Chiaia  during  the  season. 

§  21.  Teachers  op  Languages, 
Drawing  AND  Music. — ^The  names  and 
addresses  of  the  b^st  masters  can  be 
ascertained  at  Dorant's,  Loescher's,  or 
Detken's  Library. 

§21.  ScrLPTORS.— B.  Call,  in  the 
cloister  of  San  Domenico  Mappn'ore. 
E.  Cali,  269,  Riviera  di  Chiaia.  Solari, 
Via  Tribunali  390. 

Painters.  —  Smnrgiassi,  27,  Via 
G^t.  Montella.  Guerra,  in  the  Mu- 
seum. Gonsalvo  Carelli,  264,  Rivipra 
di  Chiaia.  Achille  Carelli,  Cor^jo  Via 
Em.  Morelll  37,  Via  Pace.  Achille 
Solari,  268,  Riviera  di  Chiaia.  Filip- 
po  dal  Buono,  67,  Vice  lungo  Teatro 
Nuovo,  and  at  the  Museum.  Cesare 
Uva.  265,  Riviera  di  Chiaia.  Ltinza 
(water  colours)  38,  Chiatamone.  TJva 
is  one  of  the  best  painters  in  ^otuu^^a 
class  of  art  almost  peculiar  to  Naples. 
§  23.  Principal  Sights.  -—  (N.B. 
For  the  best  mode  of  distributing  the 
time,  see  §  24  below.) 

**Mu8eum. — See  p.  144. 
C%ttrc;ie«.— •Cathedral  (p.  109).  ♦Santa 
Chiara    (p.    119).      ♦S.    Domenico 
Maggioro     (p.    121).     S.    Filippo 
Neri  (p.  124).    S.  Giovanni  a  Car- 
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l>oiiara    (p.    126).     *L'Tiicoronata 

(p.  128).    S.  Lorenzo  (p.  129).    8. 

Maria  deli'  Annunziota    (p.   130). 

8.  Maria  la  Nuoya  (p.  1»2).     *S. 

Martiuo  (p.  134).    Santa  Anna  (p. 

136).    *S.  Seyerino  (p.  139). 
PcUaoes, — Reale(p.l75).  Gapodimonte 

(p.  175).     Fondi  (p.  177).     ♦Gra- 

viua  (Post  Office)  (p.  177).    ♦Sant- 

angelo(p.l78).  Ga8telNuovo(p.97). 
Cat€ticombB, — ^p.  91. 
Cemeteries. — Oamposanto   Nuoyo  (p. 

140. 
Theatret.—S.  Carlo  (p.  105). 

The  beut  pointa  of  view  are  Gamaldoli 


i^p.  188).  Sant  Elmo  (p.  99.)  Stmda 
Naova  di  Poiilipo(p.  188).  Belyedere 
of  S.  Martino  (p.  136.) 

An  International  Hospital  has  been 
established  in  Vico  Strettodei  Miracoli. 
off  tiie  Foria,  where  a  larj^e  number  of 
British  seamen  find  relief  at  moderate 
cost,  and  it  deserves  the  patronage  of 
English  yisitors.  The  resident  Phy- 
sician and  Matron  speak  English. 
There  is  alao  a  suite  of  private  rooms 
reserved  for  paying  patients.  It 
depends  on  voluntary  subscriptions, 
which  can  be  paid  at  the  consulate  or 
to  any  of  the  English  clergy. 
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§  1.  OENEBAL  TOPOORAPHY. 

The  city  of  Naples,  situated  in  40° 
52'  N.  lat.  and  14°  15'  E.  long,  from 
Greenwich,  disputes  with  Constanti- 
nople the  claim  of  occupying  the  most 
beautiful  site  in  Europe.  It  is  built 
on  the  N.  shores  of  the  Gulf,  which  is 
upwards  of  85  English  m.  in  circuit, 
from  the  Capo  della  Campanella  on 
the  8.E.,  to  the  Capo  di  Miseno  on  the 
N.W. ;  and  more  than  52  m.  in  circuit, 
if  we  include  the  islands  of  Capri  and 
lachia,  from  the  Pnnta  Carena,  the  S. 
point  of  Capri,  to  the  Punta  dell'  Im- 
peratore,  the  W.  point  of  Ischia. 


The  country  which  lies  along  the 
N.G.  shores  of  this  Bay  is  an  extensive 
flat,  continuous  with  the  great  plain  of 
the  Campania  Fdix.  The  river  Se- 
beto,  8^)€tus,  flows  through  it.  In 
ancient  times  a  marsh,  it  is  now  under 
cultivation  principally  as  market  gar- 
dens, from  which  the  capital  derives 
its  very  abundant  supply  of  vegetables. 
Between  Naples  and  the  chain  of  tiie 
Apennines,  Vesuvius  rises  insulated  in 
the  plain,  its  lower  slopes  studded 
with  densely-peopled  villages.  Along 
the  coast,  between  Vesuvius  and  the 
sea,  are  the  towns  of  Portici,  Besina, 
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Tone  del  Greoo,  and  Tonre  dell'  An- 
nnnziata,  all,  except  the  last,  coTering 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Herculanemn. 
Pompeii  lies  round  the  S.-E.  spur  of 
the  monntain,  and  its  site  is  not 
visible  from  Naples.  Beyond  the 
8arno,  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain, 
and  at  the  point  where  the  coast  sud- 
denly bends  to  the  W.,  is  the  town  of 
Castellammare,  near  the  site  of  StabisB^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  Monf  e  Sant'  Angelo, 
the  highest  point  of  that  mountain 
range  which  forms  the  S.E.  boundary 
of  &  Bay,  an  offshoot  from  the  main 
chain  of  the  Apennines.  Between 
Castellammare  and  the  Capo  della 
Campanella  are  the  towns  of  Yico, 
Meta,  Sorrento,  and  liassa.  About  4 
m.  from  the  extremity  of  the  Promon- 
tory lies  Capri,  which  is  17  m.  in  a 
direct  line  from  Naples. 

The  coast  to  the  W.  of  Naples,  as 
far  as  the  Promontory  of  Misenum,  is 
more  broken  and  irregular.  The  Pro- 
montory of  Posilipo  separates  the 
Bay  of  Naples  from  that  of  Baia, 
and  conceals  Misenum  from  the  city. 
Following  the  coast  is  the  island  of 
Nisida,  now  used  as  a  quarantine 
station.  Further  on,  and  more  inland 
on  the  rt.,  are  the  extinct  craters  of 
the  Solfatara,  of  the  Lake  of  Agnano, 
and  of  Astroni.  Beyond  these,  on  a 
tongue  of  land,  stands  Pozzuoli ;  pas- 
sing which  is  the  Monte  Nuovo,  and 
farther  still  the  Lake  of  Avemus,  the 
Lueriue  Lake,  the  ruins  of  Cumse.  the 
Lake  of  Fusaro,  Baite,  the  i^lysian 
Fields,  the  Mare  Morto,  and  the  port 
and  promontory  of  Misenum,  from 
which  the  best  view  of  the  bay  and 
islands  is  obtained.  Beyond  Misenum 
are  the  islands  of  Procida  and  Ischia. 
The  Bay  between  Ischia  and  Capri  is 
14  m.  wide,  its  length  from  W.  to  E. 
is  about  15. 

Naples  itself  is  built  at  the  base  and 
on  the  slopes  of  a  range  of  hiUs  which 
have  the  general  form  of  an  ampiii- 
theatre.  This  range  is  divided  into 
two  natural  depressions  by  a  trans- 
verse ridee  bearing  in  its  different 
goitions  me  names  of  Capodimonte, 
t.  Elmo,  and  Pizzofalcone,  and  ter- 
minating on  the  S.  in  a  small  pro- 
montory on  which  stands  the  Castel 
lell'  Ovo.    The  crescent  which  lies  to 


the    £.  of  this   ridge  indudes  the 
largest  and  most  ancient  portion  of 
the  city,  extending  from  the  flaDla  of 
Capodimonte  and  St.  Elmo  to  the 
Sebeto,  and  including  within  its  cir- 
cuit the  principal  public  edifices  and 
establishments.  It  is  intersected  from 
N.  to  S.  by  a  long  street,  of  which  the 
lower  portion  is  the  Toledo  or  Via 
Boma ;  and  is  perhaps  more  dense  y 
peopled  than  any  town  of  the  same 
extent  in  Europe.    The  crescent  on 
the  W.  of  St.  Elmo  is  the  modern  dty, 
known  as  the  Cliiaia,  and  commencing 
with  the  Ion;;  Cc»rso  Vittorio  Emanoele, 
it  IB  connected  with  the  E.  portion  by 
the  streets  running  down  from  it  whicli 
occupy  the  depression  between  St. 
Elmo  and    Pizzofalcone,  and  by  a 
broad  road  which  extends  along  the 
shore  at  the  foot  of  Pizzofalcone,  to  the 
Villa  Reale  and  theMergr^llinaonthe 
W.    This  street  or  quay  bears  in  its 
various  parts  the  names  (^f  II  Gigante, 
Suita  Lucia.  Chiatamone,  and  Yit- 
toria.    The  Chiaia  forms  a  long  and 
somewhat  narrow  strip  of  streets  and 
squares  occupying  the  space  between 
the  sea  and  the  lower  depressions  of 
the  Yomero.    A  broad  street,  called 
the  Riviera  di  Chiaia.  running  paral- 
lel to  the  shore,  bordered  on  the  N. 
by  handsome  houses,  where  many  of 
the  foreigpi  visitors  reside,  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  public  gardens  called  the 
Villa    Nazionale,   passes    along  its 
whole  length.     At  the  extremity  of 
tho  Cliiaia  are  the  quarters  of  the 
Picdigrotta  and  the  Mergellina.  From 
the  former  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo  leads 
to  Pozzuoli.    From  the  Mergellina  a 
good  road  winds  over  the  E.  face  of 
the  promontory  to  the  stime  town. 

The  length  of  Naples  from  the 
Ponte  deUa  Maddalcna  to  the  Mergel- 
lina is  4  m. :  the  breadth  from  the  Ca- 
podimonte to  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo,2|  m. 
There  are  more  than  1300  streets, 
in  which  the  houses  are  regularly 
numbered.  Strada  or  Via  is  the  term 
applied  to  hroad  streets ;  VicOy  Ficoto. 
and  VicolettOj  are  the  names  respec- 
tively for  a  narrow  street,  a  lane,  and 
an  alley ;  a  hiUy  street  leading  from 
the  new  to  the  old  town,  is  called 
CkUata  or  Salitu;  streets  so  steep  as 
to  require  steps,  are  Gradoni;  and 
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.when  with  many  branehes,  Rampe, 
Few  of  the  streets  bear  the  name  of 
Via,  bat  here  and  there  the  term  SuOf 
a  record  of  the  Angevine  dynasty, 
is  met  with.  The  larger  open  spaces 
formerly  called  Larghi  are  now  gene- 
rally designated  as  Fiazze, 

§  2.  HISTORICAL  TOPOORAPHT. 

Some  local  antiquaries  assign  a 
Phoenician  origin  to  Naples,  and  re- 
gard the  story  of  Parthenope,  the  Syren, 
as  the  poetic  tradition  of  the  event. 
Ancient  writers,  however,  agree  in 
representing  it  as  a  Greek  settle- 
ment, thcmgh  the  circumstances  of  its 
foundation  are  obscurely  narrated.  It 
seems  that  a  colony  of  me  neighbour- 
ing CumsB  first  settled  on  the  spot,  and 
gave  the  city  which  they  founded  the 
name  of  Parthenope;  and  that  subse- 
quently they  were  joined  by  a  colony 
of  Athenians  and  Chalcidians,  with 
some  settlers  from  PithecuscB  (Ischia), 
who  built  a  distinct  city  under  the 
name  of  Neapolis,  or  the  new  town ; 
upon  which  Parthenope  assumed  the 
name  of  Pal<Bpolxs^  or  tne  old  city. 

1.  During  the  Greek  period, — ^Tne  tes- 
timony of  Livy  leaves  no  doubt  that 
Palcepolis  and  Neapolis,  though  distinct 
in  name,  were  identical  in  Ismguage,  in 
customs,  and  in  government.  But  all 
attempts  to  define  with  accuracy  their 
relative  extent  and  situation,  in  spite 
of  the  learning  expended  upon  the 
task,  have  &iled.  It  is,  however,  sup- 
posed that  a  line  drawn  from  the 
Porto  Piccolo  on  the  sea  to  the  Porta 
Alba,  and  thence  in  a  semicircle 
through  the  Largo  delle  Pigne  and  the 
Porta  S.  Gennaro,  to  the  Castel  del 
Carmine,  would  include  the  site  both 
of  PalcBpolia  and  Neapolis.  Excavations 
made  within  this  circuit  have  brought 
to  light  Greek  substructions,  fragments 
of  Greek  sculpture,  and  Greek  coins. 
Of  this  space,  Palwpolis  is  supposed 
to  have  occupied  the  flat  coast  from 
the  Porto  Piccolo  to  the  Castel  del 
Carmine,  and  to  the  Porta  Nolana 
inland;  while  Neapolis  occupied  the 
higher  ground  immediately  behind. 

At  a  very  early  period  Palcspolis  and 
Neapolis  became  united  as  a  Republic. 


They  allied  themselves  with  Rome 
about  B.C.  400,  and  at  a  later  period  their 
walls  were  so  strousras  to  offer  resistance 
to  Pyrrhus,  Hannibal,  and  Spartacus. 
When  the  Romans  became  masters  of 
the  world  they  looked  with  favour  on 
a  Republic  which  had  retsdned  its  inde- 
pendence without  joining  in  the  wars  of 
other  States,  which  had  always  aftbrded 
a  generous  asylum  to  the  exiles  of 
Rome,  and  which  possessed  an^  irre- 
sistible fascination  in  the  luxuries  of 
its  climate  and  its  habits,  and  in  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery.  In  the  plenitude 
of  the  imperial  power  and  of  the  in- 
tellectual greatness  of  Rome,  her  em- 
perors, her  statesmen,  her  historians, 
and  her  poets  took  up  their  residence 
on  the  shores  of  Naples. 

2.  Under  the  Romans, — ^During  the 
Civil  Wars  a  body  of  the  partisans  of 
Sylla,  having  entered  the  city  by  treach- 
ery, massacred  most  of  its  inhab.  b.c.  82. 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  united  the 
two  Greek  cities,  and  to  have  restored 
their  wails  and  towers.  Like  Virgil, 
and  other  illustrious  men  of  his  reign, 
Augustus  resided  frequently  at  Naples, 
and  most  of  his  successors  followeu  his 
example.  Tiberius,  during  his  stay, 
made  the  island  of  Capri  infamous  by 
his  excesses;  Claudius  assumed  the 
Greek  costume  and  became  an  officer 
of  the  Republic;  Nero  acted  on  its 
theatre;  Titus  assumed  the  office  of 
its  Archon,  and  Hadrian  of  its  De- 
march. 

3.  Under  the  Goths.— The  walls  of 
Naples,  which  were  complete  at  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  Odoacer  in  476 
continued  perfect  down  to  that  of 
the  Groths  under  Theodoric,  whose  suc- 
cessors appear  to  have  exercised  a 
gentle  sway  at  Naples,  and  to  have 
so  strengthened  its  wsdls  as  to  make 
it  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  forti- 
fied cities  of  Italy.  In  536  it  defied 
the  skill  and  resources  of  Belisarius, 
who,  however,  turning  aside  its  aque- 
duct, marched  his  troops  into  the  city 
through  its  channel.  Besides  being 
laid  under  subjection  to  the  Eastern 
Emperors,  Naples  was  sacked  and 
almost  depopulated  by  the  conquerors, 
[n  543  the  walls  resisted  the  attack  of 

JTotila,  who,  after  a  protracted  siege 
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reduced  the  city  by  fiunine,  and  razed 
its  fortifications. 

4.  Under  the  Eastern  Emperors. — 
When  the  Gothic  kingdom  had  been 
subdued  by  Narees,  he  seized  Naples, 
and  made  it  subject  to  the  Exarchs  of 
Kavenna.  It  was  then  goyemed  nomi- 
nally by  dukes  appointed  by  the  em- 
perors, but  was  aUowed  to  retain  its 
own  laws,  magistracy,  and  municipal 
institutions.  Under  diese  dukes,  the 
wallii  were  rebuilt  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  the  Longobards,  who  besieged  the 
city  without  success  in  581.  The  impe- 
rial authority  gradually  became  so  weak 
that  it  was  unable  to  prevent  the  citi- 
zens from  assuming  the  right  of  elect- 
ing their  own  goTemor  by  the  title  of 
Console  or  Duca, 

5.  Under  the  RepvUblic  and  the  Lom- 
bards,—  For  nearly  400  years  after 
Naples  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  East- 
em  Empire  it  retuned  its  independence. 
It  was  besieged  twice  by  the  Longobard 
dukes  of  Beneventum ;  in  815  by  Gri- 
moaldus  II.,  who  was  bought  off  by  the 
duke  Teotistus,  a  Greek,  for  8000  golden 
solidi;  and  in  821  by  Sicon  IV.,  who 
was  aided  by  Theodore,  the  former 
duke,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile. 
After  a  protracted  siege  the  Longobards 
withdrew,  but  they  compelled  Naples 
to  become  tributary  to  the  Duchy  of 
Beneventum.  In  1027  Pandolfo  Iv., 
prince  of  Capua,  besieged  and  took 
Naples  from  Duke  Sergius,  on  account 
of  the  horoitality  the  latter  had  af- 
forded to  Pandolfus  Count  of  Teano. 
But  in  1030  Sergius  recovered  the  city 
witii  the  aid  of  uie  Greeks  and  of  those 
Norman  adventurers  who  had  already 
begun  to  make  their  valour  felt  in 
Southern  Italy.  In  reward  for  the  ser- 
vices received,  Sergius  gave  the  Nor- 
mans some  land  between  Capua  and 
Naples,  upon  which  they  built  Aversa^ 
and  of  which  he  conferred  on  their 
leader,  Kainulfus,  the  title  of  Count.    . 

6.  Under  the  Normans, — ^The  Normans 
made  no  attempt  to  possess  themselves 
of  Naples  till  1 1 30,  when  Roger  besieged 
it,  and  after  a  protracted  siege  com- 
pelled it  to  surrender.  He  had  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  walls  measured,  and  found 
that  it  was  a  little  more  than  2  m. 
'^oger  was  the  same  year  proclaimed 


King  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  William  I. 
(the  Bad),  lus  son,  extended  the  circuit 
of  the  walls,  built  Castel  Capuano  and 
the  Castel  dell*  Ovo.  The  walls  appear 
to  have  been  completed  by  his  successors 
William  II.  and  Tancred,  in  whose  reign 
the  city  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
the  Eknperor  Henry  VI.,  who  claimed 
the  kingdom  in  right  of  his  wife  Con- 
stance, the  only  daughter  of  Roger. 

7.  tfnder  the  Suabians. — Frederick  II. 
founded  the  University  of  Naples,  and 
by  making  the  city  his  residence  be- 
came also  the  founder  of  its  greatness 
and  prosperity.  In  1253,  after  a  siege 
of  10  months  by  Conrad,  his  son,  Naples 
was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  Conrad  demolished  the 
walls,  which  were  soon  after  restored 
and  enlarged  by  Pope  Innocent  IV. 

8.  Under  the  Angevine  djjnasty, — Chas. 
I.  made  greater  efforts  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  to  fi;ive  strength  and  im- 
portance to  Naples.  He  removed  the 
seat  of  government  from  Palermo  to 
Naples,  ettended  the  city  on  the  £. 
side  as  far  as  the  Piazza  del  Mercato, 
filled  up  the  marshy  tract  between  the 
old  walls  and  the  sea,  and  built  in  3288 
the  Castel  Nuovo.  He  also  repaired  its 
walls,  paved  the  streets,  destroyed  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Neapolitan  Re- 
public, began  the  restoration  of  the 
cathedral,  and  built  several  churches 
and  monasteries.  His  son  Charles  II. 
built  the  Molo  Grande  and  the  castle  of 
St.  Elmo,  enlarged  the  city  walls,  and 
strengthened  the.  fortifications  on  the 
sea-side.  Naples  was  besieged  and 
captured  in  1387  by  Louis  II.  of  An- 
jou ;  it  was  again  besieged  in  1420  by 
Louis  III.  of  the  same  family,  who 
was  driven  off  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon. 
and  was  besieged  and  captured  by 
the  same  Alfonso  in  1423.  In  1425 
the  city  walls  were  enlarged  towards 
the  sea  by  Joanna  II.  Alfonso  again 
besieged  the  city,  tiiough  without  effect, 
in  1438,  in  1440,  and  in  1441;  but  in 
1442,  after  a  protracted  siege,  he  en- 
tered it  through  the  canal  of  i-^ 
aqueduct,  called  the  Pozzo  di  S.  Sofo, 
which  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  tvo 
deserters,  and  thus  expelled  for  eTer 
the  Angevine  dynasty. 

9.  Under  the  Aragonese  dynasty, — ^Fer- 
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dinand  I.  extended  the  city  walls  toward 
the  E.  from  the  Porta  del  Carmine  to 
S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara,  and  employed 
Giuliaao  da  Majano  to  fortify  them. 
He  opened  new  gates,  some  of  which 
are  still  standing,  as  are  portions  of  the 
walls.  He  also  restored  the  cathedral, 
erected  a  lighthouse  on  the  Molo,  and 
introduced  the  art  of  printing  and  the 
manufacture  of  silk. 

10.    Under   the  Spaniards. — On   the 
accession  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
Pietro  Navarro,  the  celebrated  mili- 
tary engineer,  was  employed  by  Gon- 
salvo  da  Cordova  to  mine  the  Castel 
deir  Ovo.     In  1518  the  city  was  be- 
sieged  by  Lautrec,   and  in    1535    it 
received  its  greatest  and  last  enlarge- 
ment from   the  viceroy  Don   Pedro 
de  Toledo.    He  extended  the  fortifica- 
tions from  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara 
to   St.    Elmo,   including  the   hill  of 
Pizzofalcone,  passing  along  the  site  of 
the  Piazza  delle  Pigne  or  Cavour,  the 
Fosse  del  Grano,  and  the  Mercatello, 
and  rejoining  the  Angevine  walls  at  S. 
Sebastiano.    These  walls  were  built  of 
massive  blocks  of  tufa,  and  were  fur- 
nished with  bastions  and  curtains.  Don 
Pedro  also  filled  up  the  fosse  of  the 
Angevine  fortifications  on  the  W.  side, 
and  opened  the  Strada  di  Toledo  (now 
di  Homo)  on  its  site.  He  constructed  the 
main  drain  in  the  Piazza  Pignasecca, 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  system  of 
sewers  which  he  carried  to  the  sea. 
He  also  built  the  royal  palace,  which 
was  occupied  by  Chieirles  V.  when  he 
landed  here  on  his  return  from  his 
African  expedition,  and  was  known  as 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  till  1842,  when  it 
was  pulled  down.    In  1 540  he  converted 
the  old  Castel  Capuano  into  the  Palace 
of  the  Tribunsds  and  the  General  Re- 
cord Office  of  the  kingdom.     Of  the 
other  viceroys  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
that  in  1558  the  Duke  of  Alva  im- 
proved the  works  of  the  Mole;  in  1577 
the  Marques  de   Mondejar  built  the 
Arsenal;  in  1586  the  Duke  d'Ossuna 
laid  the    foundation    of   the    present 
Museo  Nazionale  as  the  viceregal  sta- 
bles;   in  1596  the   Count  d'Olivares 
commenced  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia ;   io 
1600  the  Count  de  Lemos  added  a  new 
wing  to  the  Palazzo  Reale   for   the 


reception  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain :  in 
1607  the  Count  de  Benevento  opened 
the  street  of  Poggio  Reale;  in  1615 
the  Count  de  Lemos  converted  the 
viceregal  stables  of  the  Duke  d'Ossuua 
into  a  university;  in  1634  the  Count 
de  Monterey  built  the  viaduct  over 
the  Strada  di  Chiaia;  in  1640  the 
Duke  de  Medina  gave  his  name  to  the 
Porta  Medina ;  in  1649  the  Count 
d'Onate  erected  the  first  theatre  built 
in  Naples,  called  the  Teatro  di  S.  Barto- 
lommeo,  which  was  pulled  down  when 
Carlo  III.  built  that  of  San  Carlo ;  in 
1668  Don  Pedro  Antonio  of  An^on 
built  the  Dock  which  adjoins  the 
Arsenal;  and  in  1695  the  Duke  de 
Medina  Celi,  the  last  of  the  Spanish 
viceroys,  completed  the  Chiaia. 

If  the  viceroys  did  little  for 
the  public  works  at  Naples,  we  can- 
not say  as  much  of  the  zeal  with 
which  they  removed  many  of  her 
works  of  art.  As  one  example  out  of 
many,  we  may  mention  that  the  Mar- 
ques de  Villafranca,  on  resigning  the 
viceroy alty,  which  he  held  only  for 
two  months,  in  1671,  carried  back  with 
him  to  Spain  the  four  statues  of  rivers 
from  the  fountain  on  the  Mole,  that 
of  Venus  from  the  fountain  of  the 
Castel  Nuovo,  and  the  statues  and 
sculptures  by  Giovanni  da  Nola  from 
the  Fontana  Medina. 

1 1 .  Under  the  House  of  Austria. — The 
emperors  of  Austria  governed  the  king- 
dom by  their  viceroys,  who  were  mostly 
Germans.  In  the  brief  space  of  twenty- 
seven  years  there  were  not  less  than 
13  viceroys,  4  of  whom  held  office 
for  only  half  a  year.  Amidst  such 
changes  in  the  executive,  the  public 
works  were  wholly  disregarded. 

1 2 .  Under  the  Spanish  Bourbons, — The 
conquest  of  Naples  by  Don  Carlos,  the 
younger  son  of  Philip  IV.,  and  his 
accession  to  the  crown  by  the  title  of 
Charles  III.,  were  important  events  in 
the  history  of  modem  Naples,  which 
owes  to  him  her  present  development 
in  wealth,  in  population,  and  in  extent. 
He  enlarged  the  Palazzo  Reale,  com- 
pleted the  harbour  of  the  Molo  Granda, 
constructed  the  street  of  the  Marine, 
built  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  the 
Albergo  de'  Poveri,  and  the  palace  o^ 
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Capodimonte,  &c.,  and  fortified  the 
shores  of  the  bay.  His  son,  Ferdinand 
I.,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Murat 
(luring  the  French  occupation,  effected 
also  great  improvements;  the  Strada 
di  S.  Carlo  all'  Arena,  the  Strada  del 
Campo,  the  Mergellina,  the  roads  of 
Posilipo  and  Capodimonte,  the  pro- 
menade of  the.Chiaia,  and  the  piazza  of 
the  Palazzo  Reale  were  constructed ;  the 
Botanic  Garden,  the  Museum,  the  Aca- 
demy, and  other  public  institutions 
were  established.  During  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  ihe  new  harbour  for  ships 
of  war  was  begun ;  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand II.  had  already  seen  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco 
di  Paola,  the  extension  of  the  Chiaia, 
and  other  works  of  permanent  utility 
and  ornament. 

13,  Under  the  House  of  ^bwy.— -The 
standard  of  revolt  raised  in  Sicily  by 
Garibaldi  against  the  young  king 
Francis  II.  proved  successful,  and  on 
the  7th  September,  1860,  that  wonder- 
ful man  entered  Naples,  and  proclaimed 
the  late  Victor  Emanuel  of  Savoy 
king  of  Italy.  A  great  deal  has  been 
done  for  the  improvement  of  the  town 
during  the  reign  of  the  late  and  present 
monarch.  Many  of  the  squares  have 
been  planted  with  trees  and  gardens ; 
several  new  streets  cut  through  the 
populous  parts  of  the  town ;  a  magni- 
ficent embankment  with  a  wide  road- 
way, trees,  &c.,  carried  from  the  quay 
of  S.  Lucia,  along  the  front  of  the 
Chiatamone,  to  the  Villa  Nazionale; 
and  a  capital  road,  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  made  all  along  the  heights 
above  the  town. 

§  3.   PRESENT    REMAINS    OF     ANCIENT 
NAPLES. 

There  are  few  ancient  remains  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Naples,  though 
the  country  around  is  covered  with 
ruins  of  temples,  theatres,  and  villas, 
and  her  museum  is  rich  in  monuments 
of  Greek  and  Roman  art. 

Fragments  of  the  Temple  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux  are  preserved  m  the 
fagade  of  the  Ch.  of  San  Paola,  which 
occupies  its  site  (see  p.  137).  They 
consist  of  two  columns,  a  portion  of 
an  architrave,  and  two  torsos. 


Of  the  other  temples  scarcely  any- 
thing has  survived  except  the  names. 
The  sites  of  the  Temples  of  Neptune  and 
of  Apollo  are  occupied  by  the  cathedral, 
the    old  basilica  of   Santa    Bestituta 
being  supposed  to  stand  on  the  foun- 
dations of  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  on  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres  stands  the 
Ch.  of  S.  Gregorio  Armeno;  that  of 
the  Temple  of  Mercury  is  occupied  by  the 
Ch.  of  SS.  Apostoli ;  that  of  the  Temple 
of  Vesta  hj  the  little  Ch.  of  S.  Maria 
Rotonda  m  the  Casacalenda  Palace  ; 
and  that  of  Diana  by  the  Ch.  of  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore. 

Ponti   JRossi  is    the   modem    name 
given  to  the  remains  of  the  Julian 
aqueduct,  AquaJvUa,  about  50  m.  long, 
constructed  by  Augustus  to  supply  the 
Roman  fleets  at  Misenum  with  waters 
It  commenced  at  Serino,  in  the  Princi- 
pato  Ulteriore,  and  was  fed  by  the  waters 
of    the    Sebeto.      The   remains    now 
visible  lie  in  a  deep  cutting  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte,  and  are  built 
of  solid  masses  of  tufa,  lined  with  red 
bricks,  from  which  the  epithet  Rossi 
is  derived.    Before  reaching  this  vaUey 
the    aqueduct     separated     into     two 
branches.    One  of  these  proceeded  into 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  furnished  it 
with  its  principal  supply  of  water  down 
to  the  time  of  Behsarius,  who  broke 
down  this  branch,   and   marched  his 
troops  through  the  specus.    The  other 
crossed  the  Vomero,  where  its  remains 
may  still  be  seen.    At  that  point  it 
again  divided,  one  branch  proceeding 
to  the  Roman  villas  near  the  point  of 
Posilipo,  the  other  by  Monte  Olibano 
to  Baise  and  Misenum,  where  it  ter- 
minated in  the  great  reservoir  of  the 
Piscina  Mirabilis,     The  ruins  of  the 
Ponti  Rossi  were    repaired  in  1843, 
when  care  was  taken  to  preserve  their 
antique  character. 

The  Anticagliaf  in  the  street  of  the 
same  name,  are  the  two  arches  and 
other  remains  of  an  ancient  theatre. 
From  the  fragments  which  may  still 
be  traced  in  some  cellars  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood it  must  have  been  of  con- 
siderable size. 

On  the  outer  wall  of  the  monastery 
of  S,  Maria  Egiziaca  a  Forcella  is  a 
tablet  with  a  Greek  inscription,  sup- 
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posed  of  the  time  of  Domitian,  rela- 
tive to  a  statue  and  other  honours 
decreed  to  Tettia  Casta,  a  priestess. 

The  Catacombs^  or  rather  those  por- 
tions of  them  which  are  called  Le  Cata- 
combe  di  San  Gennaro,  are  situated  on 
the  flanks  of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte 
(admission  L  fr.).  The  only  entrance 
now  open  is  from  the  Ch.  of  S.  Gen- 
naro  de'  Poveri  behind  the  almshouse 
of  the  same  name,  through  the  court- 
yard of  which  the  visitor  is  conducted. 
The  Ch.  of  S.  Gennaro  was  erected  in 
the  8th  cent,  on  the  site  of  the  small 
chapel  in  which  the  body  of  S.  Janu- 
arius  was  deposited  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  but  has  been  modernised. 
The  frescos  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
inner  court  may,  according  to  Burck- 
hardt,  '*  be  unhesitatingly  ascribed  to 
Andrea  Satibatini^  perhaps  the  most 
intellectual  production  that  Naples 
possesses  by  her  own  countrymen  of 
the  Golden  period.  The  History  of  S. 
Januarius  unfortunately  much  defaced." 
The  catacombs  are  excavated  in  the 
volcanic  tu&  in  the  face  of  the  hill. 
They  form  a  long  series  of  corridors 
and  chambers,  arranged  in  three  stories 
communicating  with  each  other  by 
flights  of  steps.  In  a  part  which  was 
closed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centy.  is  a  ch.  with  three  arches,  sup- 
ported by  columns  cut  out  of  the  tufa 
rock,  with  an  episcopal  seat  and 
baptistery ;  in  another  part  is  a  foun- 
tain which  was  probably  used  for  bap- 
tismal purposes.  Along  the  walls  of 
the  corridors  and  chambers  are  ex- 
cavated numerous  hculij  or  sepulchral 
niches,  in  which  may  still  be  seen 
skeletons,  and  rude  delineations  of  the 
olive-branch,  the  dove,  the  fish,  and 
other  symbols  of  the  early  Christians, 
with  here  and  there  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion. These  niches  were  formerly 
closed  by  slabs  of  marble,  many 
fragments  of  which,  having  inscrip- 
tions^ formed  the  pavement  of  the  Ch. 
of  S.  Gennaro,  but  have  been  removed 
to  the  Epigraphic  Collection  in  the 
Museum. 

The  antiquaries  of  Naples  have  ex- 
pended a  vast  amount  of  learning^  and 
research  in  discussions  on  the  origin  of 
these  catacombs.  Some  have  identified 
them  with  the  gloomy  abodes  of  the 


Cimmerians  of  Homer;  others  have 
considered  them  XheLautamicsbv  quarries 
from  which  the  ancients  extracted  tne 
tufa  stone  for  building  purposes ;  while 
others  have  supposed  that  they  were 
excavated  by  the  early  Christians  as  a 
place  of  refuge  from  persecution  and  of 
repose  after  death.   Passages  and  cham- 
bers so  extensive  and  intricate  could 
not  have  been  the  work  of  men  who 
sought  concealment  for  their  religious 
worship ;  and  it  is  to  the  Greek  colo- 
nists that  the   construction  of   these 
catacombs  is  now  generally  ascribed. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  both 
the  Romans  and  the  early  Christians 
subsequently  appropriated  them  to  their 
own  use, — ^the  latter  for  the  purposes 
of  religious    worship   as  well    as  of 
sepulture.      S.    Januarius,    S.    Gau- 
diosus,  S.  Agrippinus,  and  other  Mar- 
tyrs,   subsequently    canonised,    were 
interred   in  them.     Hence   the  cata- 
combs in  the  middle  ages  were   re- 
garded with  peculiar  sanctity,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  city  had  to  visit  them 
at   least    once    a   year.      They    be- 
came the  burial-place  of  the  victims 
of  the  plague  of  1656;  and  the  Abate 
Romanelli,  on  exploring  them  in  1841, 
found   several   bodies   of    the  plague 
victims  still  entire,  and  clothed  in  the 
dresses  they  had  worn  in  life.    The  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  them  so  far 
seem  to  relate  exclusively  to  Chris- 
tians.   The  extent  of  the  catacombs  is 
said  to  be  very  great.    A  portion  ex- . 
tends  to  beneath  the  ch.  of  La  Sanitk, 
in  which  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Gaudiosus, 
over  which  is  a  painting  of  the  head 
of  the  Saviour  of  a  very  early  period. 

§  4.  POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Naples  for  some 
years  past  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
In  1830  it  was  358,550;  in  1845, 
400,813;  in  1851,  416,475;  in  1861, 
417,436 ;  and  according  to  the  census 
takenion  the  night  of  the  3 1st  December, 
1871,  and  1st  January,  1872,  448,335. 
The  titled  nobility  of  Naples  are  very 
numerous ;  a  few  of  them  are  wealthy, 
but  the  majority  are  as  poor  as  they 
are  fond  of  show  and  parade.  The 
lazzaronif  who  used  to  figure  so  pro- 
minently in  travellers'  descriptions,  and 
who  were  considered  to  constitute  a 
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distinct  race,  nambering  some  50,000 
souls,  and  including  the  porters,  boat- 
men,  hack  coachmen,    &c.,  are    no- 
thing in  reality  but  the  very  lowest 
classes    of   the  population,  idle   and 
houseless.    They  have  of  late  years 
been  very  much  reduced  in  numbers. 
The  boatmen  and  fishermen  to  whom 
the  term  is  sometimes  wrongly  applied, 
are  amongst  the  most  industrious  and 
the    most    hard-working    classes   in 
Naples.    No  people  in  Italy  are  so  apt 
and  capable,  and,  when  they  choose, 
so  hardworking  as  the  Neapolitans ;  it 
is  astonishing  the  amount  of  labour 
they  will  undergo  in  such  an  enervating 
climate.    As    a  class    they  are    uni- 
Tersally  acknowledged  to  be  abstemious 
and  frugal,  and  they  continue,  what 
Matthews    found    them,    **  a    merry, 
joyous  race,  with  a  keen  relish  for 
drollery,  and  endued  with  a  power  of 
feature  that  is  shown  in  the  richest 
exhibitions  of  comic  grimace." — '*  If 
Naples,"  says  Forsyth,  "  be  a  Paradise 
inhabited  by  devils,  I  am  sure  it  is  by 
merry  devils.    Even  the  lowest  class 
enjoy  every  blessing  that  can  make 
the  animal  happy, — ^a  delicious  climate, 
high  spirits,  a  facility  of  satisfying 
every  appetite,  and  a  conscience  which 
gives  no  pain.  .  .  .  Here  tatters  are 
not  misery,  for  the  climate  requires 
little  covering ;  filth  is  not  misery  to 
them  who  are  born  to  it,  and  a  few 
fingerings  of  maccaroni  can  wind  up  the 
rattling  machine  for  the  day.  Yet  these 
are  men  whose  persons  might  stand  as 
models  to  a  sculptor ;  whose  gestures 
strike  you  with  the  commanding  ener- 
gies of  a  savage  ;    whose  language, 
f^apinjT  and  broad  as  it  is,  when  kindled 
by  passion  bursts  into  oriental  meta- 
phor ;  whose  ideas  are  cooped,  indeed, 
within  a  narrow  circle — ^but  a  circle  in 
which  they  are  invincible." 

The  revolting  though  thoughtless 
brutality  exhibited  by  that  portion  of 
the  lower  class  engaged  in  cart  and  cab 
driving,  has  long  shocked  the  visitor 
to  Naples,  but  of  late  years  the  Italian 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  has  been  at  work ;  and  no- 
where were  its  services  more  urgently 
needed,  for  the  citywas  proverbially  the 
inferno  of  animals. 


§  5.  CLIMATE. 

The  following  notice  on  the  climate 
of  Naples  has  been  kindly  communi- 
cated by  an  eminent  English  physician, 
who  practised  there  for  many  years. 
It  will  prove  acceptable  to  visitors 
and  assist  them  in  the  selection  of  a 
residence. 

'*  The  climate  of  Naples  may  be 
called  tonic  and  bracing,  in  compaoisoo 
with  that  of  Rome,  which  is  soft  and 
relaxing ;  and,  if  we  were  to  compare 
it  with  any  place  in  England,  it  most 
nearly  resembles  that  of  Brighton; 
although,  of  course,  the  temperature  is 
much  higher  in  the  former  Uian  in  the 
latter  pfice.  Like  Brighton,  the  au- 
tumns are  delightful,  and  the  spring 
months,  February  and  March,  of^en 
very  trying  to  delicate  lungs,  from  the 
cold  dry  wmds  which  then  prevaiL" 

**  Naples,  however,  is  neither  sub- 
ject to  the  same  degree  of  cold  in 
winter  nor  the  same  heat  in  summer 
as  either  Rome  or  Florence;  during 
the  two  hottest  months  of  the  year 
(July  and  August)  the  heat  of  the  sun 
is  so  tempered  by  the  sea  and  land 
breezes,  that  the  thermometer  seldom 
rises  to  84^  of  Fahrenheit  and  is  often  be- 
low 80*^,  while  in  winter  it  seldom  falls 
below  40^.  Snow  seldom  falls  in  the 
town  of  Naples,  or,  if  it  does,  it  melts 
immediately ;  but  it  often  lies  on  the 
surrounding  Apennines  for  weeks  or 
months,  and  it  is  when  the  wind  blows 
from  these  snow-capped  mountains 
that  the  air  is  coldest  and  most  trying 
to  delicate  constitutions.  These  winds 
are  most  prevalent  in  the  months  of  Feb. 
and  March,  and  these  are  the  months  of 
the  year  when  the  mortality  is  greatest; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  when  the  heat 
is  the  highest,  are  perhaps  the  most 
free  from  illness,  since  the  habits  of 
the  inhabitants  lead '  them  to  work 
early  in  the  morning  and  late  at 
night,  and  to  rest  during  the  heat  of 
the  day ;  so  that  they  are  seldom  ex- 
posed to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  time  when  the  heat  is  most  felt 
is  during  the  prevalence  of  the  scirocco 
winds,  for  then  the  sea  and  land 
breezes  are  for  a  time  suspended ;  but 
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these  winds  seldom  last  for  more  than 
three  days,  and,  though  enervating  for 
the  time,  they  leave  behind  no  bad 
effects.**    - 

**  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls 
during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of 
September;  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August  there  is  little  or 
none,  and  by  the  end  of  the  last  of 
these  months  the  grass  is  nearly  burned 
up  by  the  heat ;  but  as  soon  as  the  rains 
fall  everything  revives,  and  from  the 
end  of  September  tiU  the  middle  or 
end  of  December  the  climate  is  that 
of  an  English  summer;  and  this  is  the 
season  when  the  superiority  of  the 
Neapolitan  climate  over  that  of  Rome 
is  the  greatest.  In  Feb.  and  March,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  weather  is  usually 
very  variable,  and  N.  or  N.E.  winds 
prevail;  circumstances  which  render 
these  two  months  very  trying  to  deli- 
cate lungs ;  and  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  climate  of  Rome,  which 
is  softer  and  less  variable,  is  then  pre- 
ferable in  such  cases.*' 

"There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  in 
Home  that  the  sulphureous  vapour  from 
Vesuvius  is  injurious  to  consumptive 
patients  who  reside  at  Naples:    ^is, 
however,  is  quite  at  variance  with  the 
&ct   that  the   Neapolitan  physicians 
send  their  patients  from    Naples    to 
Santo  lorio,  a  place  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  and  find  that 
they  do  better  there  than  in  the  city. 
As  to  the  localities  in  Naples  most 
suitable    to    invalids,  travellers  have 
little  choice;  for  the  only  situation 
where  houses  fit  for  foreigners  to  in- 
habit can  be  found  are  in  the  quarter  of 
the  Chiaia  and  Sta.  Lucia.    Of  these, 
the  best  are  to  be  found  from  the  preci- 
pice which  descends  from  the  promon- 
tory of  Pizzofalcone  on  the  E.,  along  the 
Chiatamone  and  Riviera  di  Chiaia,  to 
where  the  road  of  the  Mergellina  and 
Pit^digrotta  separate  on  the  W.    These 
houses  have  a  southern  aspect,  and  are 
protected  by  the  Vomero  and  Pizzo 
Falcone  from  the  N.  and  N.E.  winds, 
and  when  the  lungs    are   sound    no 
situation  can  be  more  agreeable;  but 
where '  pulmonary  affections  exist,  the 
streets  which  are  situated  behind  the 
Riviera  di  Chiaia,  and  consequently 


farther  removed  firom  the  influence 
of  the  sea,  are  considered  preferable. 
The  houses  best  suited  to  such  invalids 
are  in  the  Vico  Carminiello,  the  Stra- 
da  San  Pasquale,  the  Strada  Santa 
Teresa,  and  Chiaia.  Those  on  the 
quay  of  Santa  Lucia  are  much  exposed 
to  the  N.E.  and  easterly  winds,  and 
therefore  very  unsuitable  to  invalids 
generally,  and  particularly  to  those 
with  delicate  lungs,  except  during 
the  autumn  and  late  in  the  spring, 
when  they  are  very  agreeable  and 
cheerful,  from  their  facing  Vesuvius, 
and  overlooking  the  city  and  the  east- 
em  portion  of  the  bay.  What  has 
been  said  of  Santa  Lucia  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  few  houses  which  are 
to  be  had  in  the  Mergellina ;  they  are 
cold  in  winter,  but  very  agreeable 
in  the  autumn  or  in  early  summer. 
Houses  built  upon  the  tufa  rock  are 
generally  considered  to  be  damper  and 
less  healthy  than  those  which  are  at 
a  distance  from  it;  but  this,  if  true, 
only  applies  to  the  rooms  in  the  rear, 
which  are  generally  occupied  by  ser- 
vants or  used  as  kitchens ;  and  a  long 
experience  would  scarcely  bear  us  out 
in  saying  that  these  occupants  are  less 
healthy  than  their  more  comfortably 
located  masters.*' 

Nothing,  to  all  appearance,  can  be 
more  healthy  than  the  situation  of  the 
city  generally,  scattered  as  it  is  over  a 
series  of  breezy  slopes,  facing  south- 
ward, with  the  majority  of  the  older 
hotels  standing  on  the  very  margin  of 
the  bay,  which  is  swept  by  sea-breezes 
morning  and  evening,  but  in  the  impor- 
tant matter  of  drainage,  reforms  were 
long  needed.  The  fragrance  wafted 
from  the  orange-groves,  seen  in  the 
distant  landscape,  was  sadly  neutralised 
by  the  poisonous  exhalations  arising 
from  fetid  drains  close  to  the  traveller's 
door;  and  it  was  not  until  1876,  that 
the  new  government  and  the  munici- 
pality resQly  began  to  display  activity 
m  the  mitigation  of  the  more  urgent 
sanitary  evUs.  The  drains  have  now 
been  closed  and  trapped ;  but,  as  Uie 
rrimitive  system  of  sewerage  remains, 
there  is  much  still  to  be  done,  though 
the  benefit  of  these  improvements  is 
I  already  beginning  to  be  felt,  as  they  are 
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tending  to  remoye  the  bad  name  which 
Naples  had  not  undeservedly  acquired 
for  typhoid  fever.  This  was  often  pre- 
valent here,  though  at  times  no  doubt 
the  reports  were  much  exaggerated, 
and  could  not  unfrequently  be  traced  to 
interested  motives.  Travellers  should 
always  endeavour  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  the  reports  spread  about  at  Rome 
and  elsewhere,  especially  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  respecting  the  existence  of 
fever  at  Naples  as  an  epidemic 

Connected  with  sanitary  matters,  it 
may  be  well  to  warn  foreigners  against 
a  gross  imposition  often  practised  upon 
them  by  hotel  and  lodging-house 
keepers  at  Naples,  in  case  of  deaths 
taking  place  in  their  houses.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  of  the 
•  Times  *  correspondent  on  the  subject, 
contains  a  true  statement  of  facts . 

"  Not  merely  here  (at  Naples),  but 
thronghout  Italy,  an  iguorant  prejudice 
exists  that  consumption  is  an  infectious 
malady ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
Ikmilies,  unable  to  afford  it,  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  friend  by 
that  malady,  are  heavily  mulcted  un- 
der the  excuse  of  scraping  and  re- 
papering  the  walls  and  removing  the 
furniture, — a  process  rarely  carried 
out  A  case  has  lately  occurred  of  a 
gentleman  dying  of  consumption,  after 
15  days'  residence,  in  one  of  the  first 
hotels ;  when,  on  coming  to  settle  the 
bill,  a  charge  was  tacked  to  it  of  '  In- 
demnity pour  refection  des  meubles  et 
de  la  chambre  occup^e  par  le  defunct, 
100  livres  sterling.'  The  demand  was 
resisted,  and  30/.  accepted.  There  is 
no  civil  law  to  enforce  such  a  clsum  ; 
there  exists,  therefore,  only  the  consue- 
tudinary law,  which  is  only  in  force 
when  a  contract  has  been  previously 
entered  into.  Still  the  prejudice  liu- 
gers,  or  is  rather  used  as  an  excuse  for 
mulcting  the  foreigner.  The  medical 
faculty  of  Naples  reject  the  idea  of 
consumption  being  infectious." — Times, 
January  14,  1867. 

Another  illustration  of  this  subject 
is  furnished  by  the  case  of  an  English 
gentleman  who,  while  lying  danger- 
ously ill  of  consumption  at  an  hotel  on 
the  S.  Lucia,  was  so  shamefully  ne- 
glected, on  the  plea  that  the  hotel  was 


not  an  hospital,  that  the  doctor  had 
him  removed  to  the  public  hospital, 
where  he  shortly  afterwards  died. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  teid  that  in 
the  season  of  the  winter  and  spring, 
when  the  place  is  most  frequented,  the 
climate  is  sufficiently  treacherous  to 
make  travellers  cautious  always  to 
carry  something  to  serve  as  an  oc- 
casional wrap,  especially  when  sight- 
seeing in  the  churches,  catacombs, 
and  museums,  and  the  traveller  will  do 
well  to  remember  that  over- fatigue  and 
want  of  care  in  such  a  climate  may 
tend  to  lay  the  foundation  of  diseases 
which  do  not  manifest  themselves  till 
a  considerable  time  after. 

In  respect  of  situation,  the  healthiest 
quarter  of  the  town  is  said  to  be  thatiu 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Museum ;  and 
of  late  there  is  a  tendency  to  seek 
the  high  ground  of  the  Corso  Yittorio 
Emanuele,  where  most  of  the  new 
hotels  are  built,  but  if  the  traveller. 
from  motives  of  convenience  for  sight- 
seeing or  otherwise  prefer  one  of 
the  many  excellent  hotels  along  the 
shore,  it  is  a  prudent  precaution,  during 
the  present  state  of  the  drainage  of  the 
town,  to  select  rooms  on  the  upper 
floors. 

§  6.  COMMEBCE  AND  InBUSTBT. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Naples  is  not 
so  considerable  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  city  of  its  size  and  importance ; 
it  has,  however,  been  gradually  in- 
creasing of  late  years,  especially  ivith 
Great  Britain.  Accoi^ing  to  the  con- 
sular returns  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports for  1872,  only  amounted  to 
1,487,230/.,  of  which  857,255/,  was 
to  France  and  Algeria,  and  349,5801 
to  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies. 
These  exports  consisted  principally 
of  dried  and  green  fniits,  madder 
roots  and  liquorice,  hardware  and 
coral,  gold  work  and  coral  orna- 
ments, curriery  and  eloves,  &c.  The 
value  of  the  imports  for  the  same  year 
amounted  to  5,167,713/.,  of  which 
2,155,830/.  was  f^om  Great  Britain 
and  the  Colonies,  and  1,247,500/. 
from  France  and  Algeria.  Among 
the   principal  imports   were:    cotton 
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manafkctnres,  ooloniab,  iron,  and  other 
metals,  grain,  woollen  mannflEictares, 
and  silk. 

Though  a  great  number  of  em- 
ployments are  carried  on  at  Naples, 
there  are  hardly  any  large  manufac- 
turing establishments.  The  prin- 
cipal industries  are  the  making  of 
woollen,  silk,  and  linen  stuffs,  gloves, 
soap,  perfumer]P^,  jewellery,  earthen- 
ware, hats,  carriages,  maccaroni,  &c. 
The  manufacture  of  maccaroni  is  car- 
ried on  chiefly  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius.  It  is 
made  from  the  finest  white  flour, 
mixed  with  water,  and  kneaded  with 
heavy  wooden  blocks,  wrought  with 
levers;  when  sufficiently  firm  it  is 
forced  through  holes  each  with  a  spindle 
in  the  centre,  which  thus  forms  it  into 
hollow  cylinders.  It  is  named  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  these  holes,  maccaroni, 
vermicelli,  &c.  Many  of  the  people 
earn  a  livelihood  by  fishing.  They 
are  a  very  amphibious  class,  and  may 
be  seen  on  the  Marinella  standing  be- 
side their  boats  in  the  water  for  an 
hour  at  a  time,  or  lying  on  the  beach, 
and  basking  in  the  sun,  regardless  of 
the  stench  arising  from  the  sewers 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  sea. 

The  sellers  of  iced  water  (ac^wai- 
volli)  are  very  numerous  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  do  a  brisk  trade.  Their  stalls 
are  generally  at  the  comers  of  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares,  and  are  provided 
with  tubs  full  of  snow  or  ice  m  which 
the  water  is  cooled,  and  pvramids  of 
lemons  and  oranges,  besides  bottles 
of  various  sirops,  A  glass  of  water 
with  lemon-juice  costs  5  c.  There  are 
also  itinerant  sellers  of  iced  water. 


§  7.  GATES. 

"With  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
ments of  its  wall  and  ditch,  Naples  re- 
tains little  of  its  mediseval  fortifica- 
tions but  its  3  castles  and  a  few  of  its 
modernised  gates,  which,  being  sur- 
rounded by  streets  and  houses,  are  now 
▼ithin  the  city.  They  each  have  a  bust 
of  S.  Gaetano  placed  over  them  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vow  of  the  municipality 
to  that  saint  during  the  plague  in  1656. 


The  Porta  Capuana  stands  on  what 
was  the  high  road  to  Capua  before  the 
new  one  by  Capodichino  was  opened. 
It  is  decorated  with  the  arms  of  Fer- 
dinand I.  of  Aragon,  by  whom  it  was 
erected,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  city 
in  this  quarter.  It  was  restored  and 
decorated  by  the  Florentine  QuHio  da 
Majano,  in  149.5,  and  further  additions 
msde  in  1535,  when  Charles  V.  made 
his  entry  into  Naples.  The  bas-reliefs 
and  statues  of  St.  Agnello  and  Ban 
Gennaro  were  then  placed  over  it. 
The  two  towers  which  flank  the  gate 
are  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and 
were  called  L*Onore  and  La  Virtu, 
names  still  inscribed  upon  them.  In 
1 658  the  alterations  to  the  gate  greatly 
destroyed  its  character. 

The  Porta  Nolana,  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Strada  Egiziaca,  opens  on 
the  Corso  Garibaldi,  and  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Nola.  It  is  also  flanked  by  two 
round  towers,  which  were  called  Santa 
Fe  and  Speranza,  and  has  a  bas-relief 
of  Ferdinand  I.  over  it.  Immediately 
beyond  is  the  Central  Rly.  Stat. 

The  Porta  del  Carmine,  which  stood 
near  the  Ch.  of  S.  Maria  del  Car- 
mine, has  been  removed,  to  widen  the 
thoroughfare  leading  to  the  rly.  stats. 
On  each  side  of  its  site  remain  its  two 
massive  round  towers,  bearing  the 
names  of  Fidelissima  and  La  Vittoria. 
There  are  several  remains  of  round 
towers  between  this  gate  and  the 
Porta  Capuana,  forming  portions  of 
the  Arragonese  wall  on  the  £.  side 
of  the  city. 

The  Porta  Medina,  in  a  street  on 
the  "W.  of  the  Toledo,  was  built  ac- 
cx)rding  to  its  inscription  by  the  Vice- 
roy Duke  de  Medina,  in  1640,  ftom  the 
desi^s  of  Fansaga,  at  the  expense  of 
the  mhabitants  of  the  quarter. 

The  other  eates  are  the  Porta  Alba,  so 
called  fhnn  the  Viceroy  Duke  of  Alba, 
but  more  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Porta  Sciuscella,  in  the  Largo  Spirito 
Santo;  and  the  Porta  di  San  Oennaro, 
near  the  Piazza  Cavonr.  These  gates 
offer  little  interest. 
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The  other  entrances  to  the  city  which 
haye  no  gates  are  the  Strada  dd  Campo, 
and  the  Strada  di  CapodichinOf  both  of 
which  lead  to  the  point  called  //  Campo, 
where  the  roads  to  Caserta  and  to 
Capua  branch  off; — ^the  Strada  di  Ca- 
podimonte,  leading  to  the  Palace  of  the 
same  name,  and  thence  into  the  road 
to  Capua  by  Aversa; — ^the  Strada  di 
Fosilipo,  and  of  the  Grotta^  both  leading 
to  Pozzuoli  and  Bais. 


§  8.  POBT8. 

Naples  has  three  ports,  the  Porto 
Piccolo,  the  Porto  Grande,  and  the 
Porto  Militare. 

The  Porto  Piccoh,  although  now  only 
adapted  for  boats  and  lighters,  is  histo- 
ricsdly  interesting,  as  the  last  remnant 
of  the  ancient  port  of  Palsepolis.  It  ex- 
tended inland  as  far  as  the  site  now  oc* 
cupied  by  the  Ch.  of  S.  Pietro  Martire. 
Hence  the  whole  of  this  district  of  the 
city  is  called  the  Qiutrtiere  di  Porto. 
The  foundations  of  an  ancient  light- 
house are  to  be  seen  near  S.  Onofrio 
de'  Vecchi,  and  gave  to  a  small  street 
adjoining  the  name  of  Lantema  Vec- 
chia.  The  harbour  which  now  remains 
is  little  more  than  an  enclosed  basin  or 
wet  dock.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the 
Custom-house.  On  the  point  of  the 
Molo  Piccolo,  which  separates  the 
Porto  Piccolo  from  the  Porto  Grande, 
is  the  Immacoiatella,  in  which  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Port  and  a  branch  of  the 
Board  of  Health  have  their  offices — the 
general  landing-place  from  steamers. 
The  district  on  the  S.E.  of  this  port  is 
called  the  Mandracchio,  a  term  in  which 
some  of  the  local  antiquaries  recognise 
the  Phoenician  designation  of  the  old  har- 
bour, and  others  the  original  market- 
place for  herds,  mandre,  of  cows.  It 
IS  inhabited  by  the  lowest  populace, 
whose  habits  have  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  educato  al  Mandracchio, 

The  Porto  Grande  was  formed  in 
1302  by  Charles  II.,  of  Anjou.  He 
constructed  the  Mole  called  the  Molo 
Grande,  which  was  enlarged  by  Alfonso 
of  Aragon.  At  its  extremity,  at  the 
close  of  the  15th  cent.,  a  lighthouse 
was  erected,  which  was  destroyed  by 


lifhtningand  rebuilt  in  1656,  and  lastly 
rSuced  to  its  present  form  in  1843. 
Charles  III.,  in   1740,  completed  the 
harbour  by  carrying   a  pier    to   the 
N.E.  nearly  as  Ions  as  the  mole  itself, 
leaving  the  li^htnouse  at  the  elbow 
and  converting  its  whole  length  towards 
the  sea  into  a  heavily-anned  battery. 
Under  this  pier  are  moored  passenger 
and    mercantile   steam-vessels.      The 
harbour  itself  has  suffered,  like  the 
Porto  Piccolo,  from  the  accumulation 
of  the  sand  and  mud,  but  it  has  still 
3  or  4  fathoms  water  in  its  deepest 
part.    It  is  considered  safe,  as  ships 
when  once  within  the  mole  are  pro- 
tected from  all  winds;  but  the  heavy 
swell  which  rolls   into  the  bay  after 
a    S.  W.    gale    makes    it   sometimes 
difficult   to    enter.      A    much    more 
extensive  port  is  projected,  and  in  pro- 
gress, off  tiie  £.  extremity  of  La  Mari- 
nella,  which  will  include  a  consider- 
able area  of  the  present  roadstead,  the 
foundations  of  the  piers  having  been 
laid  in  May,  1862,  by  the  late  King  Vic- 
tor Emanuel.     In  1872  there  entered 
the  harbour  305  British  vessels  (203 
steamers  and  102  sailing  ships)  -with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  16 1,71 1  tons. 

The  Porto  Militare  is  exclusively  for 
ships  of  war  and  yachts.  It  was  began 
in  1 826  by  Francis  I.  The  old  mole  of 
the  Porto  Grande  forms  its  boundary 
on  the  N.E.,  and  on  the  S. W.  it  is  en- 
closed by  a  broad  and  massive  pier 
running  into  the  sea  in  a  S.E.  di- 
rection for  a  distance  of  1200  ft.,  to 
terminate  in  an  arm  bending  to  the  N.E. 
The  depth  of  water  in  this  harbour  is 
about  5  fathoms. 

Fri^tes  and  the  smaller  ships  of  'war 
sometimes  anchor  within  the  head  of 
the  Molo  Grande ;  but  the  usual  an- 
chorage is  about  a  mile  S.S.E.  of  the 
lighthouse,  where  the  depth  of  water  is 
from  25  to  38  fathoms.  Yachts  shoald 
anchor  at  some  distance  to  the  £.  of 
the  saluting-battery. 

§  9.  BRIDGES. 

Although  there  are  four  bridges,  so 
called,  at  Naples,  there  is  only  one 
which  is  properly  entitled  to  the  name, 
the  others  being  viaducts  which  span 
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the  yalleys  or  depressioiiB  within  the 
city  itself.  In  &ct,  there  is  only  one 
river  at  Naples  to  reauire  a  bridge, 
and  that  is  the  Sebeto,  tne  classic  Seoi' 
thu8y  a  small  and  shallow  stream. 

Nee  tn  canninibiis  nostris  indictus  abibis, 
CEbale,  quern  generasse  Telon  Sebethide 

Djrmpha 
Fertnr,  Teleboam  Capreas  cum  regoa  teneret 
Jam  senior.  Vibq.  JBn.  vii.  734. 

The  bridge  over  the  Sebeto,  colled 
the  Ponte  delta  Maddalena,  was  built  by 
Charles  111.  on  the  site  of  a  more  an- 
cient one,  called  the  Ponte  di  Guiscardo. 
It  derives  its  present  name  from  the 
neighbouring  en.  of  La  Maddalena. 

The  Ponte  di  Chiaia  is  a  viaduct, 
built  in  1634,  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  hills  of  Pizzofalcone 
and  Sant'  Elmo.  It  was  rebuilt  in  its 
present  form  in  1838,  and  spans  the 
great  thoroughfare  of  the  Strada  di 
Chiaia. 

The  Ponte  della  Sanitd  is  a  noble 
viaduct,  built  in  1809  by  the  French 
as  part  of  the  new  road  which  they 
made  from  the  Toledo  to  Capo- 
dimonte.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
suburb  of  La  Sanitk,  which  is  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  quarters  of 
Naples. 

The  Ponte  delV  Immacolatelh,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Strada  del  Piliero, 
near  the  Molo  Piccolo.  It  was  erected 
by  Charles  III.,  and  rebuilt  in  1843 
by  Ferdinand  II. 


§  10.  CASTLES. 

The  Castel  Nuovo,  with  its  massive 
towers,  has  been  sometimes  called  the 
Bastile  of  Naples,  although  its  position 
near  the  port,  and  the  isolated  fortress 
which  occupies  its  centre,  give  it  a 
more  general  resemblance  to  the  Tower 
of  London. 

It  was  begun  in  1283  by  Charles  I. 
from  the  designs  of  Giovanni  da  Pisa, 
in  what  was  then  called  the  French 
style  of  fortification  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  German,  which,  we  are 
told,  was   so   displeasing  to  Charles 
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in  the  Castel  Capuano.  Charles  did 
not  see  it  completed.  His  succes- 
sors used  it  as  their  palace,  being  at 
that'  time  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  city,  and  near  the  sea.  About  the 
middle  of  the  15th  cent.  Alfonso  I. 
enlarged  it  by  the  addition  of  another 
line  of  walls  and  towers,  protected 
by  a  deep  fosse  and  round  towers  at  the 
angles.  Of  the  outer  wall  of  Alfonso, 
these  circular  bastions  are  supposed 
to  be  the  only  portion  now  remain- 
ing, the  greater  part  of  the  present 
works  being  attributed  to  Don  Pedro 
de  Toledo,  who  built  the  square  bas- 
tions about  1546.  The  castle  con- 
sists of  5  towers  of  great  diameter — 
3  towards  the  Piazza  del  Municipio, 
2  towards  the  sea;  the  whole  united 
by  a  range  of  lofty  edifices  used 
as  barracks.  In  1735  Charles  III. 
reduced  the  whole  to  the  form  in 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  we  now 
see  it.  In  1862  two  of  the  round 
towers  were  demolished,  in  accordance 
with  a  decree  of  the  Government, 
ordering  every  portion  of  the  Castel 
Nuovo  mat  could  threaten  the  city  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  in  1876  the  Trium- 
phal Arch  erected  in  1470,  in  honour 
of  the  entry  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon  into 
Naples  in  1442,  was  pulled  <h)wn  to 
make  room  for  new  buildings. 

The  piazza  is  entered  by  the  cele- 
brated Bronze  Gates,  executed  by  the 
monk  Guglielmo  of  Naples,  and  repre- 
sentiujE^  in  various  compartments  the 
victories  of  Ferdinand  I.  over  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  and  the  rebellious  barons. 
Imbedded  in  one  of  the  gates  is  a 
cannon-ball,  fired,  according  to  Paolo 
Giovio,  during  one  of  the  contests 
between  the  j^-ench  and  Spaniards  in 
the  time  of  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova.  It 
was  fired  from  the  interior  of  the  castle 
by  the  French,  who  had  closed  the 
gates  at  the  first  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  ball  did  not 
entirely  penetrate  the  gate,  and  has  since 
remained  so  imbedded  within  its  metal 
coveriuff  that  it  cannot  be  removed 
though  It  can  be  turned  round. 

Inside  the  gates  is  a  large  quadrangle, 
surroanded  by  the  ch.,  the  barracks,  and 
a  building  wnich  is  said  to  date  from 
the  time  of  the  Angevine  kings,  and  in 
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which  is  the  magnificent  hall  used  as 
the  principal  Armoury ,  called  the  Sola 
diS.LuigijOT  the  Sola  ddleArmi,  This 
hall  has  been  at  different  tim^  a 
room  of  royal  audience,  a  saloon  for 
state  festiyals,  a  music  hall,  and  a 
court  theatre.  Within  its  walls  Ce- 
lestin  V.  abdicated  the  pontificate  in 
1294,  and  the  Count  of  Samo  and 
Antonello  Petrucci  were  arrested  by 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon.  In  an- 
other room,  converted  into  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  S.  Francesco  di  Paola, 
that  saint  had  his  famous  interview 
with  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon  as  he 
passed  through  Naples  on  his  way  to  [ 
France,  whither  he  had  been  summoned 
by  Louis  XI.  The  picture  of  the  sunt 
is  ascribed  to  Spagnoletto, 

The  Corinthian  architecture  of  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Church  of  S. 
Barbara  is  by  Qiuliano  da  Maiano,     It 
exhibits,  in  the  details  of  its  deco- 
rations,   after   the    usual   manner  of 
the  time,  an  incongruous  mixture  of 
sacred  and  profane  objects.    Over  the 
door  is  a  beautiful  iNis-relief  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  said  to  be  also  by 
Majano,  with  low  reliefs  on  the  lintel  of 
subjects  from  the  life  of  our  Saviour, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  facade  a  beau- 
tiful Gothic  wheel-window.      In  the 
choir,  behind  the  high  altar,  is  a  picture 
of  the  Adoration  of  me  Magi,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 
Vasari  attributes  it  to  /.  Van  Eyck,  and 
says  it  is  one  of  the  first  works  which 
he  painted  in  oils,  after  his  discovery  or 
rediscovery  of  the  art  of  oil-painting. 
Vasari  adds  that  it  was  sent  by  some 
Italian  merchants  trading  in  Flanders 
as  a  present  to  Alfonso  L,  and  that  on 
its  arrival  at  Naples  every  painter  hast- 
ened to  view  it  as  a  curiosity.    Others 
ascribe  it  to  Lo  Zmgaro,  or  to  his  pupils 
the    Donzelli,  on    the   plea   that    the 
countenances  of  the  three  Magi^  being 
portraits  of  Alfonso  I.,  Ferdinand  I., 
and    another    royal    person    of    the 
time  (perhaps  Lucrezia  d'Alagni),  Van 
Eyck,   who    painted    it   in  Flanders, 
could  not  have  introduced  the  portrait 
of  the  king  whom  he  had  never  seen. 
To  evade  this  objection  it  has  been 
sometimes  stated,  &ough  without  his- 
torical evidence,  that  the  countenances 


of  the  Magi  were  retouched  and 
changed  into  portraits  by  Lo  Zingaio. 
Miindler  considers  it  a  *'verj  weak, 
dull  production,"  and  says,  **  there  is 
no  question  of  its  being  the  work  of 
any  great  master."  Near  the  sacristy 
is  a  small  statue  of  the  Virgin  with 
the  Child  in  her  arms;  it  is  attri- 
buted to  Giuliano  da  Maiano  by  Cico- 
fnara,  who  praises  the  elegance  of  the 
gures  and  uie  richness  of  the  drapery; 
and  on  the  1.  of  the  high  idtar  a 
handsome  ciborium,  with  reliefs,  pro- 
bably by  the  same  sculptor.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  ch.  has 
been  remodelled  in  the  ordinary  exe- 
crable Spanish  taste  of  the  18  th  cent, 
no  trace  of  its  original  pointed  archi- 
tecture remaiiung,  except  the  fa9ade 
and  spiral  turrets  of  the  fa9ade. 
Behind  the  choir  is  a  singular 
Winding  Stairs  of  158  steps,  leading  to 
the  summit  of  the  Campanile.  It 
has  been  ascribed  to  Giovanni  da  Pisa, 
but  it  is  more  probably  a  work  of  the 
15th  cent.  A  covered  gallery  between 
the  castle  and  the  paface  afforded  a 
means  of  retreat  from  the  latter  in  case 
of  popular  commotion. 

The  Dockyard  and  Arsenal  adjoin  the 
Castel  Nuovo  and  the  Royal  Palace. 
The  Arsenal  was  founded  by  the  Viceroy 
Mendoza  in  1577.  The  Wet  Dock,  or 
Darsena,  was  begun  in  1668  from  the 
designs  of  a  Carthusian  monk  called 
Bonaveniura  Fresti,  who,  having  been  a 
carpenter  in  early  life,  and  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  engineering,  in- 
ducei  the  Viceroy  Don  P&ro  of  Aragon 
to  intrust  to  him  the  construction  of  a 
new  dock.  In  spite  of  all  remonstrance, 
he  persisted  in  excavating  it  on  the 
narrow  site  below  the  palace.  During 
the  progress  of  the  work,  the  accumu- 
lation of  water  proved  too  much  for 
the  en^eering  talents  of  the  monk. 
The  Viceroy  at  length  employed  the 
able  architect  Ihxncesco  Picchukti,  who 
completed  the  works  with  great  skill. 
Considerable  additions  have  been  made 
to  them  of  late  years,  particularly 
since  the  introduction  of  steam-navi- 
gation. The  Darsena  now  commu- 
nicates with  the  Porto  Militare,  and 
by  the  latter  with  the  sea. 
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Castel  deW  Ovo,  so  called  from  its 
e^  shape,  stands  on  the  small  island 
which  Pliny  describes  under  the  name 
of  Megarifi^  and  is  now  joined  to  the 
mainland  of  Pizzofalcone  by  a  cause- 
way on  arches.  Some  antiquaries 
suppos€»l  LucuUus  to  have  had  a  villa 
on  this  island,  and  identified  it  with  the 
Castnan  Luculhnum  of  the  5th  cent.,  to 
which  Odoacer  consigned  Romulus 
Augustulus  on  the  fall  of  the  Western 
empire.  Others  have  placed  the 
Castrum  Luoiiilanum  at  Nisita,  and 
Mazzocchi  extended  it  to  the  whole 
shore  of  the  Bagnoli,  and  even  to  the 
Lake  of  Agnano.  But  Chiarito  has 
shown  that  it  was  on  the  hill  of  PizzofSal- 
cone,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  also 
called  Echya,  Emplu,  &c.  In  the  4th  cent, 
this  island  was  given  by  Constantine 
to  the  Church,  and  was  ca\ledL  the  Isola 
di  S.  Salvatore.  The  castle  was  founded 
in  1154  by  William  I.  on  the  designs 
of  Maestro  Buono,  It  was  continued 
by  Frederick  II.,  who  held  within 
its  walls  a  general  parliament  in  1218, 
and  in  1221  intrusted  the  work  to 
Niccolo  da  Pisa;  it  was  completed, 
however,  as  Vasari  tells  us,  by  his  con- 
temporary Fitccio,  Charles  I.  added 
considerably  to  the  castle,  and  made  it 
occasionally  a  royal  residence.  Bobert 
the  Wise  employed  Giotto  to  decorate  its 
chapel  with  frescos,  no  trace  of  which 
now  remains.  Friendly  interviews 
took  place  in  the  castle  between  Giotto 
and  his  royal  patron,  who  seems  to 
have  been  always  happy  in  the  society 
of  the  witty  painter.  A  century  later, 
when  Charles  Durazzo  was  besieged  by 
Louis  of  Anjou,  the  castle  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  some  strength, 
from  Froissart  s  statement :  "  It  is  one  of 
the  strongest  castles  in  the  world,  and 
stands  by  enchantment  in  the  sea,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  take  it  but  by 
necromancy,  or  by  the  help  of  the 
devil."  This  allusion  to  necromancy 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  fate  of  the 
magician  described  in  the  same  chroni- 
cles, who  had,  by  means  of  his  enchant- 
ments, caused  "  the  sea  to  swell  so 
high,"  that  he  enabled  Charles  Durazzo 
to  capture  within  the  castle  "  the  queen 
(Joanna)  of  Naples  and  Sir  Otho  de 
Brunswick ;"  and  whose  offer  to  prac-  | 


tise  the  same  treacherous  manceuvre 
upon  Charles  Durazzo  was  rewarded 
by  the  Count  of  Savoy  with  the  loss  of 
hjs  head.  The  castle  was  besieged  in 
1495  by  Ferdinand  II.  after  it  had  sur- 
rendered to  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
and  was  reduced  to  ruin  by  his  soldiers ; 
it  was  probably  restored  by  Pedro  di 
Toledo  (1532-1554).  It  is  now  used 
as  a  barrack  and  military  prison. 

Castel  Capuano,  founded  by  William 
I.,  on  the  designs  of  Buono,  was  com- 
pleted in  1231  by  Frederick  II.  from 
those  of  Fuccio.  It  was  the  Palace 
of  the  Suabian,  and  occasionally  of 
the  Angevine  sovereigns.  The  murder 
of  Sergianni  Caracciolo,  the  Grand 
Seneschal  and  fftvonrite  of  Joanna  II., 
by  order  of  Covella  Ruffo,  Duchess  of 
Sessa,  took  place  within  its  walls  on  the 
night  of  the  25th  of  August,  1432,  after 
a  ball.  Covella  came  out  of  the  ball- 
room to  see  her  victim,  and  stamped 
on  his  bloody  corpse.  Don  Pedro  di 
Toledo,  in  1540,  converted  it  into  a 
palace,  and  established  here  the  differ- 
ent law-courts  which  were  scattered 
through  the  city,  and  which  still  hold 
their  sittings  within  it.  They  consist  of 
several  rooms,  opening  out  of  two  large 
halls  on  the  first  floor ;  the  latter,  con- 
stantly filled  with  lawyers  and  liti- 
gants, offer  one  of  the  very  busy  scenes 
in  Naples.  From  the  Criminal  Court  a 
stair  leads  to  the  cells  on  the  ground  and 
lower  floors,  which  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving many  hundred  inmates,  and 
acquired,  under  the  later  Bourbon  sove- 
reigns, an  unfortunate  celebrity  as  the 
Prisons,  Considerable  improvements 
have  been  introduced  here,  as  in  the 
other  prisons. 

•  Castel  Sanf  Elmo,  called  in  the  14th 
cent.  Sant*  Erasmo,  ftom  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  that  Saint,  which  once  crowned 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  origin  of 
the  name  Ermo  has  given  rise  to 
controversy;  some  writers  derive  it 
from  the  EmuB,  said  to  have  stood  on 
the  spot  to  mark  the  division  of  the 
territories  of  Neapolis  and  Puteoli ;  and 
others  from  S.  Antelmo,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Carthusian  order.  The 
castle  was  founded  by  Robert  the  Wise 
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in  1329.     The  king's  commission  to 
his   grand   chamberlain   Giovanni    di 
Uaya  to  construct  a  "  fortified  palace  ** 
on  this  hill  still  exists.     The  archi- 
tect was  Giacomo  de  Sanctis,    A  cen- 
tary  later,  under  Ferdinand  I.,  it  was 
known  as  the  Castello  di  8,  Martino^ 
from    the    neighbouring    monastery. 
This  monarch  employed  as  engineer 
and  architect  Antonio  da  Settignano, 
and  his  friend  Andixsa  da  Fiesole,  upon 
its  works.     From  this  period  to  the 
middle  of  the  16th  cent,  no  particulars 
of  its  history  have  been  preserred,  and*^ 
nothing  more  is  known  than  that  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo  built  the  castle  in  its 
present  form  upon  the  plans  of  Luigi 
Scriva.    Some  additions  were  made  to 
the  castle  in  1641    by  the  Duke  de 
Medina ;  and  with  these  exceptions,  we 
probably  see  the  very  building  erected 
by  Pedro  de  Toledo.    Sant*  Elmo  is  too 
conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  landscape 
of  Naples  to  require  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion.    Its  enormous   walls,  with  the 
counterscarp  and  fosses  cut  in  the  solid 
tufa,  and  the  mines  and  subterranean 
passages  with  which  it  is  said  to  abound, 
formerly  obtained  for  it  the  reputa- 
tion of  great  strength;   but  it   is  no 
longer  capable  of  offering  any  effec- 
tual   resistance    to     a   combined    at- 
tack by   sea  and  land.      Beneath  it, 
in  the  tufa  rock,  is  a   large  cistern. 
The    view  from  the  ramparts  is  very 
fine,  embracing  not  only  the  city  and 
its  bay,  but  Misenum,  Ischia,  and  the 
district  of  the   Phlegrsean  Fields    to 
the  W.    Since  the  fall  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo  has  been 
dismantled,    and   is    employed    as    a 
militarv  prison.    In  order  to  obtain 
admission,  and  enjoy  the  view  from 
the  ramparts,  it  is  necessary  to  write 
one's  name  in  a  book  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose^ and  ask  for  permission  to  enter. 

Castel  del  Carmine^  a  massive  pile, 
founded  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1484,  when 
he  extended  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
erected  most  of  the  modern  gates,  and 
enlarged  by  Don  Pedro  deTol5lo,is  now 
used  as  barracks  and  military  prisons. 
It  was  the  stronghold  of  the  populace 
in  Masaniello's  insurrection  m  1647; 
after  that  event  it  was  fortified :  during 


the  political  persecutions  in  1796  it 
was  here  that  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished patriots  were  immured  by 
order  of  Queen  Caroline  and  Cardinal 
Ruffo. 


§  11.  PRINCIPAL  STREETS  AND  PUBLIC 
PLACES. 

The  VUla  Reale,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
the  Villa  Nazkmale^  along  the  Riviera 
di  Chiaia,  is  the  favourite  promenade 
of  Naples.  It  is  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  forms  a  long  narrow  strip, 
separated  from  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia 
bv  an  iron  railing.  The  ground  is 
divided  into  walks^  planted  chiefly  with 
acacias  and  evergreen  oaks.  One  part 
of  it  contains  a  shrubbery  of  deci- 
duous plants  and  evergreens,  with 
some  Australian  shrubs,  date-palms, 
bananas,  &c  The  Villa  was  first  laid 
out  in  1780,  to  nearly  half  its  present 
length;  and  was  added  to  in  1807  and 
1834.  In  1877  the  sea-wall  from  Santa 
Lucia  to  near  the  Palazzo  Barbaia,  at 
the  further  end  of  the  Mergellina,  was 
completed  and  part  of  the  roadway 
opened,  by  which  the  Villa  Nazionale 
has  been  more  than  doubled  in  breadth. 
The  first  half  is  in  the  Italian  style, 
the  remainder  is  an  attempt  to  imitate 
the  less  formal  pleasure-grounds  of 
England,  by  the  introduction  of  wind- 
ing paths,  grottos,  a  loggia  towards 
the  sea,  and  two  small  temples  to 
Virgil  and  Tasso.  The  large  granite 
basin  which  forms  the  central  fountain, 
where  formerly  the  Toro  Famese 
stood,  was  removed  in  1825  from 
Salerno,  where  it  had  been  brought 
from  PffiStum  by  King  Roger.  The 
Toro  Famese  was  then  removed 
to  the  Museum,  as  it  was  foand 
that  the  sea  air  was  injurious  to 
the  marble,  its  place  being  now  oc- 
cupied by  a  colossal  statue  of  Vice, 
the  author  of  the  Scienza  Nuova. 
Several  other  'ancient  statues  were 
removed  at  the  same  time,  and  re- 
placed by  indifferent  copies  of  some 
of  the  admired  works  of  antiquity. 
The  statue  of  Gen,  Colletta,  the  his- 
torian of  Naples,  was  erected  by  public 
subscription.    Tlie  military  bands  per- 
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form  in  the  centre  of  this  yilla  in  the 
afternoon  in  winter,  and  in  the  evening 
in  snmmer,  and  attract  a  large  nnmber 
of  people.  Near  to  the  rond-point,  where 
the^  play*  are  several  caft^s. 

In  these  gardens  are  situated  the 
Aqtuxrium  (entrance  1  fr. ;  for  descrip- 
tion see  p.  143),  very  well  worth  a 
visit. 

The  JRiviera  di  ChiauXf  of  which  the 
Villa  Nazionale  may  be  said  to  form  a 
part, was  begun  by  the  Count  d'Olivares, 
and  completed  by  the  Duke  de  Medina 
Celi,  the  last  of  the  Spanish  viceroys. 
The  carriage-road  is  the  fashionable 
afternoon  or  evenine  drive,  and  between 
it  and  the  gardens  is  a  ri^ng-path. 

The  Chiatamonef  with  the  new  pro- 
menade extending  in  front  of  it  close 
to  the  sea,  runs  immediately  under  the 
height  of  Pizzofalcone,  and  joins  the 

Qttay  of  Santa  Lucia,  one  of  the  fish- 
markets,  especially  for  oysters  and 
many  varieties  of  shell-fish,  of  which 
the  Neapolitans  are  extremely  fond.  It 
was  once  a  very  dirty  street;  but  it 
was  enlarged  and  widened  as  we  now 
see  it  in  1846.  It  has  a  fountain 
adorned  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs 
by  Domenico  d*Auria  and  Giovanni  da 
Nola.  One  of  the  bas-reliefs  repre- 
sents Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  the 
other  a  contest  of  sea  divinities  for  the 
possession  of  a  nymph.  The  Quay  of 
S.  Lucia  affords  a  carious  and  amusing 
picture  of  Neapolitan  manners  and 
customs,  especially  on  a  summer  even- 
ing. Down  the  steps  towards  the  sea 
is  the  mineral  spring,  and  an  osteria, 
where  a  native  feast  of  oysters  and 
wine  may  be  indulged  in  at  a  cheap 
rate.  The  steamboats  for  Capri  start 
from  this  point. 

The  Toledo,  now  officially  called  the 
Strada  di  Roma,  This  mam  artery  of 
Naples^  is  about  1^  m.  in  length, 'from 
the  end  of  the  Piazza  del  Plebescito 
to  the  Museum ;  and  if  we  include 
the  Strada  di  Capodimonte,  as  far 
as  the  Ponte  della  Sanitk,  its  length 
is  nearly  2  m.  It  was  built  in  1540 
by  the  Viceroy  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo, 


on  what  was  the  western  fosse  or  ditch 
of  the  old  city.  It  runs  N.  and  S.,  and 
separates  the  Naples  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  lay  between  it  and  the 
Castel  del  Carmine,  from  the  modem 
city,  which  extends  to  the  westward 
along  the  S.  slopes  of  Sant'  Elmo  and 
the  Chiaia.  It  is  the  greatest  thorough- 
fare in  Naples,  and  the  site  of  the  nrin- 
cipal  shops ;  from  morning  to  nignt  it 
is  thronged  with  people  and  with  car- 
riages, and  it  is  the  busy  life  with 
which  it  swarms,  aod  not  its  buildings, 
which  are  in  no  way  remarkable,  that 
has  given  it  a  world-wide  £emie.  Since 
the  annexation  of  Rome,  in  1870,  the 
familiar  name  of  Toledo  has  been  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Strada  di  Roma. 

The  Marinella,  a  long,  open  beach, 
extending  from  the  port  by  the  Castel 
del  Carmme  to  the  Ponte  della  Madda- 
lena,  was  once  the  headquarters  of  the 
Lazzaroni,  a  class  which  is  now  almost 
extinct,  or  at  least  has  lost  those 
distinctive  features  which  travellers 
half  a  century  ago  so  graphically  de- 
scribed. The  Giardino  del  Popolo  now 
occupies  a  portion  of  this  space. 

The  Nolo,  built  in  1302  by  Charles  II., 
is  one  of  the  favourite  promenades  of 
the  seafaring  classes,  where  we  may 
see  on  every  afternoon  the  national  cha- 
racter developed  without  any  restraint. 
Till  within  a  few  years  ago  the  Molo 
was  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Canta- 
storie,  who  read,  sang,  and  gesticulated 
tales  of  Rinaldo  and  his  Paladins,  out 
of  a  mediseval  poem  called  II  Rinaldo, 
to  a  motley  audience  seated  on  planks 
or  standing.  The  Cantastorie  are  now 
to  be  found  on  the  shore  of  the  Mari- 
nella  beyond  the  Molo  Piccolo.  In  the 
later  part  of  the  last  cent,  the  Molo 
was  often  resorted  to  by  Padre  Rocco, 
the  Dominican,  of  wnose  influence 
over  his  excitable  audience  many 
anecdotes  are  told.  On  one  occa- 
sion, it  is  related,  he  preached  on  this 
mole  a  penitential  sermon,  and  intro- 
duced so  many  illustrations  of  terror 
that  he  soon  brought  his  hearers  to 
their  knees.  While  they  were  thus 
showing  eveiy  sign  of  contrition,  he 
cried  out,  **  Now  all  you  who  sincerely 
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repent  of  yonr  sins,  hold  up  yonr 
hands."  Eyery  man  in  the  yast  multi- 
tude immediately  stretched  out  both  his 
hands.  *'Holy  Archangel  Michael,"  ex- 
claimed Rocco,  **  thou  who  with  thine 
adamantine  sword  standest  at  the  right 
of  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  hew  me 
off  every  hand  which  has  been  raised 
hypocritically.**  In  an  instant  every 
hand  dropped,  and  Rocco  of  conrse 
poured  forth  a  fresh  torrent  of  elo- 
quent invectlTe  against  their  sins  and 
their  deceit. 

The  Corso  Vittorio  EmanueU  is  a 
new  wide  road  runnine  round  the 
heights  above  the  town,  m>m  the  In- 
f  rascata  to  Piedigrotta;  it  can  be  reached 
from  the  Chiaia  by  another  fine  new 
road,  the  Corso  Principe  Amedeo,  which 
leaves  the  Chiaia  close  to  S.  Maria  in 
Portico.  It  commands  beautiful  views 
of  the  ci  ty  and  the  new  hotels  are  being 
built  in  this  quarter. 

Among  some  of  the  largest  and 
busiest  streets  of  Naples  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Strada  di  Chiaia^  and  its 
continuation,  the  Strada  8.  Caterina, 
leading  from  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscite, 
to  the  Chiaia;  the  Strada  Medina, 
leading  from  the  Castel  Nuovo  into 
the  Strada  Mcntoliveto,  in  which  are 
the  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices;  the 
Strada  del  Dwomo,  a  street  recently 
cut  through  the  old  part  of  the  town 
from  the  Marinella  to  the  Piazza 
Cavour,  near  the  Museum,  passing  by 
the  Cathedral ;  the  Strada  d^  Trihunali^ 
and  the  Strada  S,  Tnnita,  both  tra- 
versing the  old  town  at  right  angles 
to  the  Strada  del  Duomo;  the  Strada 
Fnncipessa  Margherita,  a  new  street 
from  the  Marina  to  the  old  part  of  the 
city;  and  many  others  farther  from 
the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  large  open  spaces  called  Piazze 
in  other  parts  of  Italy,  in  Naples  were 
invariably  called  Larghi,  until  re- 
cently, when  this  very  appropriate 
designation  has  been  converted  into 
Pixizzef  corresponding  to  our  term 
"  squares."  They  have  been,  wherever 
practicable,   converted    into    gardens. 


for  the  most  part  carefiilly  attended 
to. 

The  Largo  del  Castello,  now  Piazza 
del  Municipio,  is  the  largest  square  in 
Naples,  and  is  now  prettily  laid  oat 
with  trees  and  gardens.  It  is  one  of 
the  busiest  centres  of  traffic  in  the  city. 
On  the  upper  side  is  the  vast  building 
called  the  Palazzo  del  Municipio.  A 
passage  leads  through  the  building  to 
the  Strada  di  Roma,  with  an  entrance 
to  the  Bourse  on  the  right.  In  this 
square  are  situated  the  Teatro  delta 
Fenice,  the  Teatro  Filarmonico,  and  the 
Teatro  S.  CarHno,  It  C4[>ntains  a  foon- 
taiu,  called  the  Fontana  degli  Specchi, 
or  the  Fountain  of  Mirrors.  Leading 
from  this  square  into  the  Strada  del 
Molo,  is  the  small 

Largo  Medina^  at  the  end  of  the 
Strada  Medina.  In  it  is  the  finest 
fountain  in  Naples,  called  the  Fon- 
tana  Medina,  built  by  the  Viceroy 
de  Medina,  1695,  from  the  designs  of 
Domenico  Auria  and  Fansaga.  It  con- 
sists of  a  large  shell,  sustained  by  fonr 
satyrs;  in  the  centre  of  the  shell  are 
four  sea-horses,  with  Neptune  in  the 
midst  of  them  throwing  up  water  from 
the  points  of  his  trident.  At  the  base 
are  four  tritons  seated  on  sea-horses, 
with  lions  and  other  animals  discharg- 
ing water  from  their  mouths. 

Largo  di  S,  Domenico,  in  the  Strada 
dei  Tribunali,  has  in  the  centre  an  obe- 
lisk surmounted  by  a  statue  of  S.  Do- 
minick,  by  Fansaga  :  the  pahices 
around  are,  on  the  W.  Pa/.  Gaibiatif  on 
the  S.  Pal,  Casacalenda,  and  on  the  K 
Paif,  Corigliano  and  San  Severo. 

Largo  del  Gesii,  or  S.  TrinitJi,  in 
the  Strada  Trinil^  Maggiore,  has  in 
its  centre  the  obelisk  called  the 
Guglia  della  Concezione,  erected  in 
1747,  from  the  designs  of  Genoino. 
It  supports  a  statue  of  the  "Virgin  in 
gilt  bronze.  The  obelisk  is  cover^ 
with  sculptured  ornaments  by  Botti- 
glieri  and  Pagano,  in  the  worst  possible 
taste.  The  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Philip  IV.  by  Lorenzo  Vaccaro,  which 
formerly  stood  in  this  Largo,  was  de- 
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strojred  by  fthe  Austrians  in  the  be-  f 
ginnijig  of  the  last  century.  Near  this 
is  the  Largo  di  Montoliveto,  with  a 
ionntain,  designed  by  Cufiuro  in  1668, 
and  ornamented  wiu  a  bronae  statue 
of  Charles  III. 

Largo  del  MercatOj  near  the  ch.  of  the 
Carmine.  A  great  iron  building  has 
been  erected  here  for  the  market  held 
every  Monday  and  Friday,  which  offers 
many  facilities  for  studying  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  lower  orders.  It  is  also 
the  most  historical  Square  of  Naples, 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy  of  Conradin 
in  1268,  of  the  insurrection  of  Masa- 
niello  in  1647,  and  of  the  executions  in 
1799.  There  are  three  fountains,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  called  the 
Fimtana  di  McaameUo, 

Largo  dello  Spirito  Santo,  or  del  Mcr- 
cafello,  at  the  top  of  the  Str.  di  Roma. 
It  contains  the  monument  erected  in 
1 757  by  the  city  of  Naples  in  honour  of 
Charles  III.  It  was  designed  by  Van- 
viteUi,  and  consists  of  a  hemicycle  sur- 
mounted by  a  marble  balustrade  with 
26  statues  representing  the  virtues  of 
that  sovereign.  A  ttatue  of  Dante  has 
been  erected  here,  and  the  square  is 
now  in  consequence  called  the  Piazza 
Dante,  Behind  in  a  semicircle  stretches 
the  Liceo,  formerly  the  Jesuits'  College 
of  S.  Sebastiano. 

Piazza  del  Pennine,  or  della  Selleria, 
contains  the  Fontana  dell*  Atlante, 
constructed  in  1532,  by  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo,  from  the  designs  of  Luig- 
Imp5.  The  statue  of  Atlas  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Nola,  which  gave  name  to 
the  fountain,  has  disappeared ;  but  the 
dolphins  which  remain  are  by  him. 
In  the  Vico  Canalone  near  this  Largo 
is  the  Fontana  dei  Serpi,  from  the  bas- 
relief  of  an  antique  head  of  Medusa 
with  serpents. 

Piazza  del  Plebiscite,  formerly  del 
Palazzo  Reale,  This  spacious  piazza 
was  reduced  to  its  present  form  in  1810, 
when  four  convents  which  formerly 
stood  upon  the  site  were  removed. 
On  one  of  its  sides  is  the  Royal  Palace ; 
on  two  others  are  the  Palaces  of  the 


Prince  of  Salerno,  now  of  the  Military 
Commandant,  and  of  the  Prefect  of 
Naples;  the  fourth,  forming  a  semi- 
circle, is  occupied  by  the  church  of  S. 
Francesco  di  Paola  and  the  porticos 
leading  to  it  In  the  middle  of  the 
square  are  two  colossal  equestrian 
bronze  statute*  of  Charles  III.  and  of 
Ferdinand  I.  of  bourbon.  The  two 
horses  and  tiie  statue  of  Charles  are 
by  Canova;  the  statue  of  Ferdinand 
by  Call.  The  history  of  the  figure  of 
Charles  is  an  epitome  of  the  political 
changes  of  Naples  itself.  It  was  ori- 
ginally modelled  as  a  statueof  Napoleon ; 
It  was  afterwards  altered  into  one  of 
Murat,  and  was  finally  converted  into 
that  of  Charles.  In  the  small  square  of 
the  Royal  Palace  beyond  the  Theatre 
of  S.  Carlo,  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  gardens,  are  two  statues, 
by  Russian  artists,  of  horses  in  bronze, 
cast  at  Petersburg,  and  presented  to 
Ferdinand  II.  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
of  Russia  in  recoUectiou  of  his  recep- 
tion in  1844:  each  is  held  by  a  naked 
jnale  figure.  In  the  same  gardens  is 
an  Artesian  well  (see  below),  producing 
nearly  300,000  gallons  of  water  every 
24  hours. 

Largo  della  Vittoriay  at  the  eastern 
entrance  to  the  public  gardens  of  the 
Villa  Nazionale,  has  undergone  a  con- 
siderable extension  towartls  the  sea. 
In  the  centre  is  a  fountain,  supplied 
from  an  Artesian  well  sunk  in  1859. 

Piazza  della  Pace,  and  Largo  di 
Cappella,  a  large  open  space,  that  is 
now  generally  cti\\eith.ePiazzi  de*Mar- 
tiri,  from  which  run  the  3  streets  della 
Pace,  di  Chiaia,  and  Sta.  Caterina.  On 
three  of  its  sides  are  the  Nunziante,  Cala- 
britto,  and  Partanna  Palaces;  and  in 
the  centre  a  marble  column  having 
4  colossal  lions  at  its  base,  formerly 
intended  as  an  offerine  to  Peace,  but 
now  dedicated  to  the  Neapolitans  who 
perished  in  the  war  of  Independence. 


§12.  WATER-SUPPLY,  FOUNTAINS,  ETC. 

The  Acqua  di  Carmignano,  the  mode^ 
aqueduct  of  Naples,  was  constructe<^ 
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Alessaudro  Giminello  and  Cesare  Car- 
mignano,  at  their  own  expense,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  cent.  It  com- 
mences near  Sant'  Agata  de'  Goti,  and 
conveys  the  waters  of  the  Isclero  into 
the  city  by  a  circnit  of  abont  30  m.  It 
was  so  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of 
1631,  that  it  became  necessary  to  seek 
a  new  supply  at  Maddaloni,  whence  the 
water  is  conveyed  into  the  former  chan- 
nel at  Licignano.  From  its  source  to 
that  place  the  channel  is  enclosed  in 
masonry,  and  from  Licignano  to  Naples 
it  is  subterranean.  In  1 770  a  further 
supply  was  obtained  by  directing  into 
the  channel  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
aqueduct  at  Caserta.  Most  of  the  city 
fountains  and  houses  are  supplied  from 
this  aqueduct. 

The  Acqwi  delta  BoUa,  derived  from 
springs  and  an  Artesian  well  on  the 
declivity  of  Monte  Somma,  is  brought 
into  the  city  by  a  covered  channel  5  m. 
long.  It  supplies  the  lower  quarters  of 
the  city.  The  surplus  waters  of  this 
aqueduct  are  discharged  into  the  Sebeto. 

The  water  supplied  by  these  aque- 
ducts has  often,  at  first,  an  unfavourable 
effect  upon  strangers. 

OUy  Springs. — ^There  are  four  in 
different  quarters  of  the  city :  the  J^e 
CcnmoU  in  the  street  of  the  same  name ; 
the  Aoqua  Aquilia  in  the  Strada  Conte 
Olivares;  the  Acqua  Dolce  at  Santa 
Lucia ;  and  the  Acqua  del  Leone  in  the 
Mergellina.  The  latter  is  in  great  re- 
pute as  the  purest  spring. 

Mineral  Waters. — ^There  are  two 
mineral  springs  within  the  city,  which 
have  a  local  celebrity — the  Acqua 
Solfurea,  in  the  Strada  S.  Lucia,  con- 
taining sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  gas,  at  a  temperature  of 
64°  Fahr. ;  it  is  used  extensively  in 
eruptive  diseases,  and  as  &  general 
alterative,  and  is  said  to  be  as  effi- 
cacious as  it  is  popular ;  and  the  Acqua 
Ferrata  d%  Pizzofalcone,  a  chalybeate 
spring,  situated  in  a  cave  near  the 
sea,  below  the  Quay  on  the  Chia- 
tamone.  In  the  summer  it  is  much 
used,  and  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the 
"Hy  in  earthen  bottles.    It  is  a  very 


useful  chalybeate,  and  the  large  quan- 
tity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  it  ooii- 
tains  (nearly  7  cubic  inches  in  a  pint) 
renders  it  a  gratefiil  stimulant.  Its 
temperature  is  68^. 

Artesian  Wells.  —  The  inadequate 
supply  of  water,  especially  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  induced  the  Munici- 
pal authorities  some  years  ago  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  French  engineer 
M.  Degousse,  for  sinking  two  Arte- 
sian wells — one  near  the  Kmg's  Palace, 
and  the  other  on  the  Largo  della  Vit- 
toria,  near  the  Chiaia :  the  former,  after 
many  years'  labour,  and  attaining  the 
depth  of  590  yards  below  the  surface, 
and  486  yards  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  has  reached  two  abundant  sources, 
which  rise  to  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  surface,  producing  a  mass  of  water 
of  1296  tons  dail^,  but  of  a  qna- 
lity  which  renders  it  unfit  for  domestic 
purposes,  being  a  mineral  water  in  the 
strictest  sense,  containing  an  immense 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  hold- 
ing in  solution  a  connderal)le  quantity 
of  supercarbonate  of  lime  with  a  little 
magnesia  and  iron.  To  the  geologist 
these  borings  will  prove  interesting. 
After  traversing  a  considerable  mass 
of  volcanic  tula,  the  tertiary  pleiocene 
strata  were  cut  through,  and  the  two 
springs  in  question  appear  to  be  entirely 
derived  from  them.  The  second  boring, 
in  the  Largo  della  Vittoria,  has  reached 
a  spring  of  purer  water.  More  recently, 
two  Artesian  wells  have  been  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  73  yards  at  the  foot  of 
Poggio  Reale  and  the  Cemetery,  and 
the  water  used  for  turning  mills,  and 
for  irrigation.  No  city  in  Italy,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  is  so 
ill  supplied  with  water  as  Naples; 
several  projects  have  been  presented 
to  remedy  this  evil,  but  none  has  been 
yet  adopted.  That  which  appears  the 
most  feasible,  although  it  would  ne- 
cessitate a  very  large  outlay,  would 
be  to  re-establish  the  Julian  aqueduct 
from  Serino,  40  m.  from  Naples. 

Fountains. — ^The  principal  fountains 
have  been  already  described  in  the 
account  of  the  Piazze  (§  11).  Among 
the  others  may  be  mentioned  the  Fon- 
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tn,ia  del  Gigante,  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  Quay  of  Santa  Lacia  ;  the  Fon- 
tana  Coocovaia,  by  the  same  artist,  in 
the  Strada  di  Porto ;  the  F<mtana  del 
Sebeto,  erected  in  1590  from  the  de- 
signs of  Carlo  Fansaga,  and  deco- 
rated with  statues  of  the  recumbent 
Sebetus  and  Tritons ;  and  the  Fontana 
del  Ratio  d*Europa,  in  the  "Villa  Nazi- 
onale,  the  work  of  Angelo  de  Vivo  in 
the  last  century. 

There  is  no  really  good  water  at 
Naples,  and  it  is  as  well  to  drink  as 
little  as  possible.  A  contract  has  been 
entered  into  with  an  English  company 
for  bringing  water  to  the  city  from  a 
considerable  distance;  and,  as  the  sur- 
vey has  been  completed  and  the  works 
commenced,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
will  be  no  delay  in  carrying  out  a  plan 
by  which  Naples  will  be  supplied  with 
plenty  of  good  pure  water. 


§  13.  THEATRES. 

The  TeatroRealedi  San  Carlo,  adjoin- 
ing the  royal  palace,  is  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  as  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  dedicated  to  the  Italian  opera. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  Charles  III.,  b^ 
whose  order  it  was  designed  by  the  Sici- 
lian Giovanni  Medrano,  and  built  in  the 
short  space  of  eight  months  by  the  Nea- 
politan architect  Angelo  Carasale,  It 
was  iirst  opened  with  gi;eat  solemnity 
on  the  4th  Nov.  1737.  During  the 
periformance  the  king  sent  for  Carasale 
into  his  presence,  and  having  publicly 
praised  him  for  his  work,  remarked 
that,  as  the  walls  of  the  theatre  were 
contiguous  to  those  of  the  palace,  it 
would  have  been  convenient  for  the 
royal  family  had  the  two  buildings 
been  connected  by  a  covered  passage ; 
"but/'  he  added,  **  we  will  think  of  it." 
Carasale  took  the  hint,  and  did  not  re- 
main idle.  No  sooner  was  the  evening's 
entertainment  concluded  than  he  ap- 
peared before  the  king,  and  requested 
him  to  return  to  the  palace  by  an  ex- 
ternal communication  opened  in  the 
course  of  three  hours.  In  this  short 
space  of  time  walls  of  enormous  thick- 
ness had   been    demolished,    wooden 


bridges  and  staircases  constructed,  and 
the  necessary  roughness  of  the  work 
disguised  by  draperies,  mirrors,  and 
lamps.  The  theatre,  the  extempore 
passage,  and  the  merit  of  Carasale 
form^  the  general  subject  of  conver- 
sation. Ere  long  his  accounts  were 
called  for  by  the  Camera  della  Som- 
maria^  and,  not  being  able  to  satisfy  the 
auditors,  he  was  threatened  with  im* 
prisonment.  The  beauty  of  his  work, 
the  universal  applause,  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign,  the  respectability  of  his  past 
life,  and  his  present  poverty  were  of 
no  avail  to  him.  The  inquiries  of  the 
Sommaria  were  renewed,  and  at  last  the 
unfortunate  Carasale  was  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  where,  during 
the  first  months,  he  lived  on  the  sup- 
port his  family  with  extreme  difficulty 
procured  for  him,  and  afterwards  was 
obliged  to  subsist  on  prison  fare.  He 
lingered  there  for  several  years,  till  at 
length  ffrief  and  want  put  an  end  to  his 
miserable  existence.  His  sons  sunk  into 
poverty  and  obscurity,  and  even  the 
very  name  of  the  unfortunate  architect 
would  have  been  by  this  time  long  for- 
gotten, did  not  the  merit  and  beauty 
of  his  work  perpetually  recall  him 
to  the  memory  of  posterity.  In  the 
last  cent,  this  theatre  resounded  with 
the  melodious  notes  of  Anfossi,  Gu- 
glielmi,  Pergolesi,  Cimarosa,  Paesiello, 
and  other  great  masters  of  harmony, 
and  in  our  days  it  has  echoed  the  ap- 
plause of  an  audience  enchanted  with 
the  melodies  of  Rossini,  Bellini,  Doni- 
zetti, and  Mercadante.  The  Donna  del 
Lago,  the  Mosb,  the  Sonnambula,  the 
Lucia,  the  Giuramento,  &c.,  were  first 
brought  out  on  this  stage.  Having 
been  accidentally  burnt  down  in  1816, 
it  was  rebuilt  in  the  space  of  seven 
months  by  Niccolini;  but  the  walls 
having  remained  uninjured,  no  altera- 
tion was  made  in  the  original  form.  On 
entering  it  for  the  first  time,  when  it  is 
lit  up  at  night,  the  stranger  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  its  great  size  and  the 
splendour  of  its  general  efiect  with  its 
six  tiers  of  boxes  of  32  each.  It  has 
been  closed  for  a  time  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  a  subsidy,  but  when 
open  the  prices  usually  are:  Boxes, 
(loggie)  1st  tier,  40  fr.;  2nd  tier,  50  fr. 
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Srd  tier,  32  fr.  Stalls  (^poitrone)  8  fr. 
Pit  {plated),  numbered  seats,  4  fr.  50  c 
The  prices  are  doubled  on  state  occa- 
sions.   Opens  at  7^  to  8  o'clock. 

The  Teatro  del  Fondo,  sometimes 
called  the  Teatro  Mercadante,  built  in 
1778  in  the  Str.  Molo,  the  seoondof  the 
two  royal  theatres,  is  a  miniature  San 
Carlo,  being  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, supplied  by  the  same  singers, 
dancers,  and  musicians,  and  likewise 
devoted  to  operas,  ballets,  and  Frenc^ 
dramas.  Boxes,  15  and  20  fr. ;  stalls, 
4  fr. ;  pit  seats,  2  fr. 

The  Teatro  de*  Fiorentini,  for  Italian 
farce  and  drama,  in  the  street  of  the 
same  name,  is  the  oldest  theatre  in 
Naples,  and  is  so  called  from  the  ch.  in 
its  vicinity.  It  was  built  in  the  time 
of  the  viceroy  Ofiate  for  the  Spanish 
comedy.  It  afterwards  became  the 
theatre  of  the  opera  buffa.  It  is  now 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  Italian  drama, 
and  is  very  popular.  Boxes,  1st  tier, 
12  fr. ;  2nd,  13  fr. ;  pit,  1  fr.  40  c. 

The  Teatro  NiwvOf  in  a  small  street  of 
the  same  name,  opening  out  of  the 
Toledo,  built  in  1724  by  Carasale,  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  Italian  and  Nea- 
politan burlesque.  Boxes,  1st  tier, 
7  fr. ;  2nd,  8.50 ;  pit,  1  fr. 

The  Teatro  delta  Fenice,  in  the  Piazza 
del  Municipio,  converted,  in  1806,  from 
a  stable  into  a  theatre,  is  devoted  to 
opera  bufifa  and  melodrama.  It  has 
two  performances  daily.  Boxes,  5  fr. ; 
pit,  1  fr. 

The  Teatro  Partenope,  in  the  Piazza 
Cavour,  is  one  of  the  popular  theatres 
in  which  broad  comedy  and  farces  are 
performed  twice  a  day  in  the  Nea- 
politan dialect. 

The  Teatro  di  San  Carlino,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Municipio,  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  Pulcinellaand  the  characteristic 
theatre  of  Naples.  The  wit  of  Pulcinella 
and  the  humour  of  the  other  performers 
make  it  a  favourite  resort  of  all  classes. 


the  Neapolitan  dialect.    The  awkward- 
ness which  is  the  characteristic  of  a 
clown  is  combined  in  Pulcinella  with 
a  coarse  but  facetious  humour,  which 
popular  licence  has  made  the  vehicle 
of  satire.    He  is  therefore  in  great  re- 
quest, and  his  performances  tike  place 
twice  a  day,   momine   and  evening. 
"What,"  says  ForsytS,  "is  a  drama 
in  Naples  without  Punch,  or  what  is 
Punch  out  of  Naples?    Here,  in  his 
native  tongue,    and   among  his  ovn 
countrymen.  Punch  is  a  person  of  real 
power ;  he  dresses  up  and  retails  all  the 
drolleries  of  the  day ;  he  is  the  channel 
and  sometimes  the  source  of  the  pass- 
ing opinions ;  he  can  inflict  ridicule ; 
he  could  gain  a  mob,  or  keep  the  whole 
kingdom  in  good  humour.     Capponi 
and  others  consider  Punch  as  a  lineal 
representative  of  the  Atellan  farcers. 
They  find  a  convincing  resemblance 
between  his  mask  and  a  little  chicken- 
nosed  figure  in  bronze  which  was  dis- 
covered at  Rome ;  and  from  his  nose  they 
derive  his  name,  a  pulliceno  pvllicineUal 
Admitting  this  descent,  we  might  push 
the  origin  of  Punch  back  to  very  re- 
mote antiquity.    Punch  is  a  native  of 
Atella,  and  therefore  an  Oscan.    Nov 
the  Oscan  farces  were  anterior  to  any 
stage.   They  intruded  on  the  stage  only 
in  its  barbarous  state,  and  were  dis- 
missed on   the  first  appearance  of  a 
regular  drama.  They  then  appeared  as 
exodia    on    trestles;   their    mummers 
spoke  broad    Volscan;  whatever  they 
spoke  they  grimaced  like  Datus ;  they 
retailed  sdl  the  scandal  that  passed,  as 
poor  Mallonia's  wrongs.     Their  parts 
were  frequently  interwoven  with  other 
dramas,  consertaque  fabellis  (says  Livy) 
potissimum  Atellanis  sunt.      Quod  genu's 
ludorum  ab  Oscis  acceptum;  and  in  all 
these  respects  the  Exodiarius  corre^ 
sponds  with  the  Punch  of  Naples." 
Boxes,  6  fr.  40  c.  and  5  fr.  10  c. ;  pit, 
85  c. 


§  14.  POPDLAR  AND  CHURCH  FESTIVALS. 

The  traveller  who  has  witnessed  the 
imposing  church  ceremonies  at  Rome 
wiU  not   find    much   novelty  in  the 
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^e  performance  is  almost  always  in  |  religious  festivals  of  Naples,  except 
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tliat  they  appear  to  constitute  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  amusements  of 
the  people.  Like  their  Greek  pro- 
genitors, the  Neapolitans,  on  all  occa- 
sions, associate  their  devotions  with 
their  pleasures. 

The  yeneration  for  the  Virgin  is  no 
longer  so  universally  manifested  as  for- 
merly ;  but  there  may  still  be  seen  in 
many  shops  a  picture  of  the  **  Madre  di 
Die,"  with  one  or  two  lamps  burning 
perpetually  before  it. 

The  Festa  di  Piedtgrotta,  once  the 
great  popular  festival  of  Naples,  which 
took  place  on  the  8th  Sept.,  was  one 
of  the  most  singular  displays  of  national 
character  and  costume.  It  was  instituted 
by   Charles   III.   in    commemoration 
of  the  victory  of  the  Spaniards  over 
the  Austrians,  at  Velletn,  in  1744,  but 
has  ceased  to  be  celebrated  since  the 
fall  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty .  In  honour 
of  the  day  all  the  available  troops  of 
the  continental  dominions,  amounting 
often  to  30,000  men,  were  marched 
into  the  city,  and,  after  having  defiled 
before  the  king  and  royal  family  in 
the  piazza  before  the  palace,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  line  the  streets  from  the  palace 
to  the  ch.  of  Piedigrotta,  including  the 
long  line  of  the  Chiaia.    At  4  o'clock 
his  majesty  and  the  royal  family,  in 
their  state  carriages,  attended  by  the 
ministers  and  the  great  officers  of  the 
Court,  set  out  in  procession  through 
this  line  of  soldiery,  whose  brilliant 
nniforms  give  unusual  gaiety  to  the 
scene.    Each    member   of  the    royal 
family  proceeded  in  a   separate  car- 
riage and  in  the  order  in  which  he 
would  succeed  to  the  throne.     After 
performing  their  devotions  at  the  ch., 
the  royal  family  returned  to  the  palace 
in  the  same  order ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
^y  was  a  scene  of  unrestrained  rejoicing 
to  the  thousands  of  gaily-dressed  pea- 
santry who  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  swell  the  throng  of  merry- 
makers in  the  city.  The  Villa  Reale  was 
on  that  day  open  to  all  classes,  and 
full  of  numbers  of  country  people  from 
the  environs,  in  their  gay  national  cos- 
tumes.   It  was  formerly  the  practice 
among  the  common  people  of  the  en- 


virons to  stipulate  in  marrying  that 
the  bride  should  be  taken  to  this 
festa. 

The  Festa  di  Monte    Vergine   takes 
place  on  Whit  Sunday,  and  derives 
Its  name  from  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Madonna  di  Monte  Vergine,  near  Avel- 
lino  (Exc.  v.).    Three  days  are  usu- 
ally devoted  to  the  festival.    At  the 
sanctuary  the  Neapolitans  are  met  by 
crowds  of  pilgrims  from   every  pro- 
vince in  the  kingdom ;  great,  therefore, 
are  the  varieties  of  costume,  and  strong- 
ly marked  are  the  shades  of  national 
character  and  the  differences  of  dialect, 
to  be  observed   in   this  gathering  of 
many  races.    Here  the  ethnologist  may 
study  the  peculiarities  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Greeks,  Samnites,  Etruscans, 
Bruttii,  Marsi,  Lucanians,  Liongobards, 
Normans,    Suabians,    Proven9als,  and 
Aragonese.    The  archaeologist  may  ob- 
serve the  population  of  Naples  indulg- 
ing in  customs  and  observances  which 
denote  unmistakably  their  Greek  origin. 
Their  persons  are  covered  with  every 
variety  of  ornament ;  the  heads  of  both 
men  and  women  are    crowned    with 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  fruits ;  in  their 
hands  they  carry  garlands  or  poles,  like 
thyrsi,  surmounted  with   branches  of 
fruit  or  flowers.    On  their  return  home- 
wards,  their  vehicles    are    decorated 
with    branches    of    trees    intermixed 
with   pictures  of  the   Madonna  pur- 
chased at  her  shrine,  and  their  horses 
are  gay  with  ribbons  of  all  hues,  and 
frequently  with  a  plume  of  showy  fea- 
thers on  their  heads.    The  whole  scene 
as  fully  realises  the  idea  of  a  Baccha- 
nalian procession  as  if  we  could  now 
see  one  emerging  from  the  gates  of  old 
Pompeii.      On    their  way  home    the 
Neapolitans    take    the  road  by  Nola, 
where  they  stop  on  the  Sunday  evening, 
and  the  next  morning,  Whit  Monday, 
they  proceed  to  the  other  great  sanc- 
tuary— 

The  Madonna  deW  Arco,  7  m.  from 
Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Somma. 
A  great  number  of  the  people,  who 
cannot  afford  to  go  to  Monte  Vergine, 
visit  the  Madonna  dell'  Arco,  where 
they  dance    the    Tarantella    and    sing 
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their  national  songs.  From  that  place 
to  Naples  the  road  is  a  continued 
scene  of  dancing,  singing,  and  re- 
jqicing,  mingled  with  a  kind  of  rude 
music.  At  the  village  of  Ponticelli, 
between  here  and  Portici,  there  is  a 
disgusting  exhibition  on  the  Thursday 
of  Holy  Week,  in  the  ch.,  where  .50  or  60 
fellows  in  cowls,  but  their  naked  backs 
exposed,  whip  each  other  to  the  blood, 
accompanied  by  terrible  bowlings ;  un- 
til recently  bodies  interred  were  ex- 
posed to  the  public  gaze ;  these  peni- 
tents, still  bare-backed,  parade  in 
procession,  following  a  hideous  image 
of  the  Saviour. 

The  Festa  di  Capodimonte  takes  place 
on  the  15th  of  August,  on  which  day 
the  grounds  of  the  Palace  of  Capodi- 
monte are  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
and  to  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  ex- 
cept hackney  carriages. 

The  approach  of  Christmas  is  indi- 
cated by  the  arrival  of  the  Zampognari, 
the  bagpipers  of  the  Abruzzi,  who 
annually  visit  Naples  and  Rome  at  this 
season  to  earn  a  few  ducats  from  the 
pious  by  playing  their  hymns  and  carols 
beneath  the  figures  of  the  Madonna. 
The  appearance  of  these  mountain 
minstrels,  with  their  pointed  hats,  their 
brown  cloaks,  their  sandals,  and  their 
bagpipes,  is  as  sure  a  sign  of  Christmas 
as  the  vast  collections  of  good  cheer 
which  the  Neapolitan  tradesmen  expose 
with  such  quaint  fancies  and  devices 
in  the  principal  streets  and  squares 
during  the  week  preceding  Christmas 
Day,  On  Christmas  Eve,  and  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  there  is  a  solemn  service  in 
the  cathedral,  and  another  in  the  Cap- 
pella  Reale ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
2nd  of  February,  the  day  of  the  Purifi- 
cation, the  principal  churches,  and  a 
few  private  houses,  exhibit  Fresepi, 
or  representations  of  the  Nativity, 
[n  some  cases  they  are  worked  by 
machinery,  displaying  not  only  the 
scenery,  the  buildings,  and  the  furni- 
ture, but  the  domestic  occupations  and 
economy  of  the  Holy  Family. 

At  Easter,  on  the  Thursday  before, 
and   on   Good  Friday,  the    principal 


churches  exhibit  a  representation  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At  vespers  on 
the  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
the  Misereres  of  Zingarelli  and  Merca- 
dante  are  sung  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  a 
Maiella.  Easter  Day  is  a  universal 
holiday;  in  the  morning  the  common 
people  repair  to  Antignano,  and  in  the 
evening  to  Poggio  Reale.  Carriages 
as  well  as  other  vehicles  drawn  by 
horses  are  not  allowed  to  circalate 
from  1  P.M.  on  Holy  Thursday  and 
Good  Friday  in  the  principal  thorough- 
fares of  the  Chiaia,  Str.  di  Roma,  Via 
dei  Tribunal!,  &c. 

On  Ascension  Day  there  is  a  festival 
at  the  Ch.  of  the  Madonna  at  Scaiati, 
near  Pompeii,  and  another  at  the  village 
of  Carditello  beyond  Casoria,  on  the 
road  to  Caserta. 

On  the  Festival  of  Corpus  Dmini 
the  archbishop  and  clergy  in  procession 
carry  the  Host  to  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Chiara, 
where  formerly  they  were  met  by  the 
king  and  the  royal  family.  After  the 
archbishop  had  given  his  benediction 
to  the  king,  his  majesty  accompanied 
the  procession  to  the  cathedral,  the 
streets  on  this  occasion  being  lined 
with  troops.  On  the  day  of  the  Quattro 
Altarif  or  the  octave  of  Corpus  Domini, 
the  host  is  carried  in  procession  from 
the  ch.  of  S,  Giacomo  degli  Spagrmli, 
through  the  streets  of  S.  Carlo  and 
Toledo,  and  back  again  to  S.  Giacomo, 
stopping  at  four  altars  erected  "with 
great  magnificence  for  the  occasion  in 
diflPerent  parts  of  ihe  route.  The  king 
and  court  witnessed  this  procession,  in 
which  the  military  took  part,  from  the 
balcony  of  the  theatre  of  S.  Carlo. 

Festa  di  S,  Gennaro, — ^There  are  three 
festivals  of  S.  Januarius,  the  first  in 
May,  the  second  in  September,  and 
the  third  in  December,  as  noticed  in 
our  account  of  the  Cathedral,  where  the 
"miracle  of  the  liquefaction"  is  de- 
scribed. 

The  Festa  di  S.  Antonio  Abate,  for  the 
blessing  of  the  animals,  is  observed  in 
Naples,  as  in  Rome,  on  the  1 7th  Janu- 
ary, and  is  continued  on  every  succeed- 
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The  Fetia  deOo  S^ 
of  the  ConsthatioB  t 
as  elsewhere  in  Italy,  < 
in  Jane.  There  i  Hi£^ 
Franoeseo,  sad  irviev  of  tb^ 
and  Nadoanl  G«ardb  on  the  Pukia  del 
Plebisdto,  foUoved  by  an  •Lsg..=.iT,-xi 
of  the  Pnblie  BmVr.'ingi  in  the  ex^z^z^ 

The  roM&ofa  or  X«(;«^.— The  k>Te 
of  gambling  in  the  looery  ahiccbs  > 
the  thoughts  of  all  cbsEes  of  sornrtr,  J 
from  the  ranks  of  the  higher  nL^bilitr  > 
down  to  the  ragged  beggars.  3lanT 
of  the  lower  oraos  can  read  nothing 
but  the  figores  of  the  lottery  ticket, 
and  the  hegg^  inTcsts  in  gnmbling 
the  alms  which  he  implores  so 
earnestly  firom  the  stranger ;  the 
nambers  ran  firom  1  to  9u,  fire  of 
vhich  are  drawn  erery  Satorday  after- 
noon, in  the  large  hall  of  the  Castel 
Capuano.  Any  sum,  however  small, 
may  be  played  on  any  of  these  nom- 
hers  in  combination  not  exceeding  five. 
The  &vourite  plan  is  to  play  on  the 
occurrences  of  the  day,  which  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a  gambling 
dictionary,  csdled  La  Smorfia,  in  which 
every  word  has  its  corresponding  num- 
ber, 80  that  there  is  no  event  of  public 
or  personal  interest,  be  it  a  battle,  a 
murder,  a  robbery,  or  a  suicide, — ^no 
topic  of  domestic  life,  from  an  accouche- 
ment to  a  wedding,  which  may  not  be 
made  the  subject  of  play. 


§  15.  CHURCHES. 

The  churches  of  Naples,  upwards  of 
340  in  number,  including  oratories 
of  religious  confraternities,  have  re- 
ceived less  attention  from  travellers 
than  they  deserve.    Many  of  them, 
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forv»wo.  as  ihev  ssujiIIt  cix><'  M  I 
ock*ck,  a'ter  which  tuae  appiy  K»  th^ 
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•The  Cathcpiuu  de\licat*d  t*>  ^» 
Jannarios  t""-*:«>»V:V»  iV**.'  ^^  i»,'** 
u.in^  .  sitnat Ai  in  the  Strada  vW  I^Kkmikv 
betwe«*D  the  Strada  dei  Tribuu;ikli  ard 
the  Strada  dell*  Anticaclia*  i$  InuU 
upon  the  site  of  two  temples  d«\licatttl 
to  Xeptnne  and  Apollo,  fWini  \h» 
ruins  of  which  it  probably  derix^l 
its  nomeroos  columns  of  gnuiite  and 
ancient  marbles.  The  pn>$oi)t  biiiUlii^« 
which  has  retained  its  original  arvhi^ 
tecture  in  its  lof^y  towers  its  ais^U*^ 
and  the  arches  of  the  navt^  and  that 
of  its  tribune,  dates  fVom  the  tim«^  of 
Charles  1.  of  Anjou,  who  cinnmenotHl 
building  it  in  li72,  fW)m  the  desigun 
of  Masuccio  I.  It  was  continued  by 
Charles  II.,  by  means  of  a  voluu* 
tary  tax  by  the  people  in  1299,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  the  Assump^ 
tion.  It  was  not  completed  till  1 3  Us 
under  his  son  Robert.  In  1456  it  was 
damaged  by  an  earthmiake,  and  wum 
restored  by  Alphouso  I.,  fVom  tlu^  do« 
signs  of  the  Donzellis,  with  the  aid  of 
the  principal  families  in  Naples,  who 
built  each  a  portion,  and,  as  a  memorinl 
of  the  event,  had  their  arms  sculptured 
on  the  pillars  of  the  building.  Tlio 
facade,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  iu 
1349,  was  rebuilt  iu  1407  fW)m  the 
designs  of  Babocoio;  it  was  modorn- 
ised  in  1 788 ;  and  the  interior  was  en- 
tirely restored  and  repaved  in  1837 
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at  the  ezpeose  of  the  late  Archbishop 
Giadioe  Caracciolo. 

The  interiorconsists  of  a  Gothic  nave 
and  two  aisles,  separated  by  pilasters, 
to  which  are  affixed  some  of  the  ancient 
granite  columns  above  mentioned,  sup- 
porting a  series  of  pointed  arches.  In 
front  of  each  pilaster  is  a  half-figure 
in  idto-relieTo  of  some  sainted  bishop 
of  Naples.  The  paintings  on  the  roof 
of  the  nave  are  by  Vincenzo  da  Forli,  F. 
Jmparato,  and  Santafede ;  the  latter  was 
so  popular  an  artist  in  his  native  city, 
that  the  people,  in  the  revolt  of  Masa- 
uiello,  spared  a  house  which  they 
were  on  the  point  of  setting  fire  to, 
when  they  were  told  that  it  con- 
tained two  rooms  painted  by  him. 
The  paintings  on  the  walls  above  the 
arches  of  the  nave,  representing  saints 
and  the  Apostles,  are  by  Luca  Gtor' 
demo.  The  S.  Cyril  and  S.  John 
Chrysostom  are  by  SoUmena,  Over 
the  great  entrance  are  Monumental 
Statues  of  Charles  I.  of  Anjou, 
of  Charles  Martel,  King  of  Hun- 
gary, eldest  son  of  Charles  II.,  and  of 
his  wife,  Clementl/l,  daughter  of  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapsburg.  They  were  erected 
in  1599  by  the  Viceroy  Olivares.  The 
two  large  pictures  over  the  side  doors 
are  by  Vasari^  who  was  brought  from 
Rome  in  1546  by  Ranuccio  Famese, 
then  Archbishop  of  Naples,  to  paint 
them  for  the  doors  of  the  organ.  The 
one  over  the  1.  door  represents  the 
patron  saints  of  Naples,  whose  heads 
are  portraits  of  Paul  III.,  of  Alessandro, 
Ranuccio,  Pier  Lui^i,  and  Ottavio  Far- 
nese ;  and  of  Tibeno  Crispo  and  Asca- 
nio  Sforza.  The  baptismal  font,  on 
the  1.  of  the  entrance,  is  an  antique 
vase  of  green  basalt,  sculptured  with 
Bacchanalian  emblems,  masks,  &c., 
in  relief.  Continuing  along  the 
1.  aisle,  in  the  second  chapel  is 
a  picture  of  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas  by  Marco  da  Sienay  showing 
*'  his  more  pleasing  qualities,  especially 
a  brilliant  colouring,"  Cio,  There  is 
also  here  a  good  bas-relief  of  the  En- 
tombment, by  Giovanni  da  Nola.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Seripandis,  4th  in  1.  aisle, 
is  a  large  painting  of  the  Assumption, 
by  Perugino,  much  restored  in  parts ; 


to  the  left  Cardinal  Carafii,  for  whom 
the  picture  was  painted,  is  represented 
kneeling.  In  the  1.  transept  is  a  sepul- 
chral memorial  of  Andrew  King  of 
Hungary,  husband  of  Joanna  I.,  so  bar- 
barously  murdered  at  Aversa;  and  near 
it  the  Tomb  of  Pope  Innocent  IV., 
who  died  at  Naples  in  1254,  erected  in 
1313  by  Archbishop  Umberto  di  Mont- 
orio,  from  the  designs  of  Pietro  degU 
Stefani — it  was  restored  and  altered 
in  the  16th  cent.,  to  which  may  be 
attributed  the  anachronism  of  the  triple 
tiara.  The  inscription  speaks  of  the 
Pope  as  the  destroyer  of  the  "  enemy 
of  Christ,  the  snake  Frederick"  (the 
Emperor  Frederick  II:).  Close  by  is 
the  door  leading  to  the  Sacristy,  irith 
numerous  portraits  of  Archbishops  of 
Naples.  On  the  1.  of  the  high  altar  is 
the  handsome  Gothic  Chapel  of  the 
Capece  Galeotta  family  ;  over  the  altar 
of  which  is  a  picture  representing  our 
Saviour  between  SS.  Jannarius  and 
Athanasius,  probably  of  the  15th 
century.  The  choir  and  high  altar 
offer  nothing  of  interest ;  but  beneath, 
and  entered  by  a  double  flight  of 
marble  steps,  is  the  richly  sculptured 
subterranean  chapel,  called  *th£  Con- 
fession OF  San  Gennaro,  built  in 
1497  by  Cardinal  Oliviero  Carafe.  The 
marble  roof  is  supported  by  ten  lonie 
columns,  seven  of  which  are  j_of  cipol- 
lino.  Under  the  high  altar  are  de- 
posited the  remains  of  St.  Januarios, 
and  near  it  is  the  kneeling  statue  of  Car- 
dinal Carafa.  The  decoration  of  the 
chapel  and  the  statue  were  the  work 
of  Tommaso  Malvito.  Returning  to  the 
ch.,  on  the  rt.  of  the  choir  is  the  Tocco 
Chapel,  also  in  a  handsome  Gothic  style : 
it  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Asprenus, 
one  of  the  early  Bishops  of  Naples,  the 
side  walls  being  decorated  with  fres- 
cos representing  events  in  his  life. 
The  MinutoU  Chapel  (only  open  from 
6  to  8  A.M.),  in  ^e  comer  of  the  rt. 
transept,  is  an  interesting  monument 
of  the  13th  cent.  It  was  designed  by 
Masuccio  I,  The  paintings  in  the  upper 
part  illustrating  the  Passion  of  our  Lord 
are,  according  to  Domenici,  by  Tom- 
maso degli  Stefani ;  the  lower  ones,  of 
members  of  the  Minutoli  family,  are  by 
an  unknown  hand,  and  curious  for  the 
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cofitnmes,  but  they  all  were  unmerci- 
fully painted  OTer  some  years  ago.  The 
altar  is  by  Pietro  degli  Stefani,  and  the 
Tomb  of  Card.  Minutolo  over  it, 
surmounted  by  an  elaborate  Gothic 
canopy,  by  Bahoccio,  The  tombs  on 
either  side,  of  Archbishops  of  this  family, 
formerly  stood  in  the  adjoining  transept, 
and  are  of  the  14th  and  15th  cents.  In 
this  chapel  Boccaccio  has  placed  the 
scene  of  the  nocturnal  adventure  of 
Andreuccio,  the  jockey  of  Perugia, 
^ho  stole  the  ruby  ofif  the  corpse 
of  Archbishop  Minutolo.  The  rich 
Gothic  canopy  over  the  Archbishop's 
chair,  at  the  extremity  of  the  nave, 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  sculpture  of 
the  14th  cent. ;  the  torse  columns  which 
support  it  are  remarkable  for  their  rich 
foliation,  and  the  canopy  for  the  elegant 
tracery  of  the  arch,  both  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Willis,  have  no 
parallel  on  the  N.  of  the  Alps.  The 
Brancia  chapel,  in  the  rt.  aisle,  contains 
the  fine  tomb,  under  a  Gothic  canopy, 
of  Cardinal  Carbone,  by  Baboccio ;  and 
in  that  of  the  Caracciolo  Pisquizi  family 
is  a  large  wooden  crucifix^  attributed 
to  Masuccio  I. 

The  Basilica  of  Santa  Reatituta  is  en- 
tered by  a  door  opening  out  of  the  1. 
aisle,  beyond  the  2nd  side  chapel, 
and  is  interesting  as  having  been 
the  ancient  cathedral  for  the  Greek 
ritual;  like  the  chapel  of  St.  Januarius, 
it  is  open  to  the  public  on  Sunday  in  the 
forenoon.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Apollo,  from 
which  were  probably  derived  the 
ancient  Corinthian  columns  which 
surround  the  nave,  and  the  two  hand- 
some fluted  ones  in  white  marble  on 
each  side  of  the.  tribune.  Near  the 
entrance  are  the  tombs  of  the  learned 
Mazzocchi,  and  of  the  antiquary  Ca- 
nonico  Jorio.  The  foundation,  errone- 
ously attributed  to  Constantine,  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  7th  cent., 
but  the  whole  ch.  was  restored  at 
the  end  of  the  17th,  leaving  un- 
touched many  of  the  pointed  arches 
of  the  nave  and  the  Gothic  chapels  of 
the  rt.  aisle.  On  the  roof  of  the  nave 
is  a  painting  by  Laca  Giordano ^  re- 
presenting Semta  Restituta's  body  car- 


ried by  Angels  in  a  boat  to  Ischia. 
Behind  the  high  altar,  in  the  choir, 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin  with  the 
Archangel  Michael  and  Sta.  Restituta, 
and  its  predella  of  stories  of  the  saint, 
are  attributed  to  Siivestrode*  Buoni,  The 
chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Principio,  on 
the  1.  side  of  the  ch.,  contains  a  very 
ancient  ^mosaic  restored,  according  to  ' 
the  inscription,  by  one  Lelltu,  in  the  14th 
cent. ;  it  represents  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  Byzantine  costume,  and  is 
called  ''del  Principio,"  because  it  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  represen- 
tation of  the  Virgin  venerated  in 
Najples.  On  the  side  walls  are  two 
curious  bas-reliefs,  which  formed  part 
of  the  ambones  or  pulpits  erected  by 
Bishop  Stefano  in  the  8th  cent.  The 
one  to  the  1.,  on  entering  the  chapel, 
represents  scenes  in  the  life  of  the 
patriarch  Joseph ;  the  other  gives  in 
three  rows  the  lives  of  St.  Januarius, 
Samson,  and  St.  George.  The  cupola 
of  the  chapel  of  S,  Giovanni  in  Fonte,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  rt.  aisle,  formerly 
the  baptistery  of  the  ch.,  is  covered 
with  paintings  and  mosaics  of  a  very 
early  period ;  in  the  style  of  some  of 
those  at  Ravenna.  In  the  corners  are 
the  Four  Evangelist's,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  cupola  a  handsome  Labarum  of 
Constantine  surmounted  by  a  hand 
holdine  a  wreath,  probably  of  the 
time  of  Pope  Paschal  II.  The  font  is 
in  the  floor,  now  a  simple  ring  filled  in 
with  stone. 

Opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the 
Basilica  of  Sta.  Restituta,  opening  out 
of  the  rt.  aisle  of  the  cathediul,  is 
the  Chapel  of  San  Gennaro,  called 
also  the  Cappella  del  Tesoro.  It  was 
erected  by  the  citizens  of  Naples  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  during  the 
plague  of  1 527 ;  but  the  building  was  not 
commenced  till  1 608.  It  was  completed 
after  29  years,  at  an  expense  of  500,000 
ducats.  The  design  of  the  chapel  was 
thrown  open  to  competition  of  all  the 
artists  of  the  time,  and  the  one  chosen 
was  by  the  Theatine  monk  Grimaldi. 
The  form  is  that  of  a  Greek  cross :  the 
magnificent  gates,  from  the  designs  of 
C.  Fonzaga,  were  executed  by  Biagio 
Monte  and  Soppa,  who  were  45  years 
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occnpied  in  their  labour,  and  cost 
32,000  ducats.  The  interior  is  rich  in 
ornaments.  It  has  17  altars  with  42 
columns  of  broccatetto  marble.  The 
intermediate  niches  contain  19  bronze 
statues  of  saints,  protectors  of  Naples. 
The  pictures  in  the  different  chapels, 
painted  on  copper,  are  masterpieces  by 
Domenichino  and  Spagnoletto.  By 
Domenichino  there  are  5  oil-paintings 
and  some  frescos.  1.  The  Tomb  of  St. 
Januarius,  with  the  sick  waiting  to  be 
cured.  2.  The  Martyrdom  of  the  Saint 
(injured).  3.  The  Miracle  of  the  Tomb 
restoring  a  young  man  to  life,  as  the 
corpse  is  carried  past  in  funeral  proces- 
sion. 4.  The  woman  curing  the  sick  and 
deformed  with  the  holy  oil  from  the 
lamp  hanging  before  his  tomb.  5.  The 
saint  curing  a  demoniac ;  this  picture 
was  finished  by  Spagnoletto.  The  paint- 
ing by  Spagnoletto  in  the  chapel  on  the 
rt.  hand  represents  the  saint  coming  out 
of  a  fiery  furnace.  .It  is  very  fine  and 
powerful  in  its  general  effect.  All 
these  paintings,  which  had  been  mi- 
serably retouched  by  Andres,  a  Ger- 
man, in  the  1 7th  cent.,  were  restored 
in  1840  by  Andrea  della  Volpe.  The 
frescos  of  the  roof,  the  lunettes,  &c.,  are 
also  by  Domenichino.  That  over  the 
door  of  the  Tesoro  represents  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  of  1631.  The 
3  frescos  within  the  railing  of  the 
principal  altar — I.  San  Gennan>  before 
Timo&eus,  whom  he  restores  to  sight, 
and  by  whose  order  he  suffers  death. 
2.  His  exposure  to  lions  who  refuse 
to  devour  him.  3.  His  torture  by  sus- 
pension, &c.  The  cupola  was  begun 
by  Domenichino,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  it  to  escape  the  persecutions 
of  the  Neapolitan  artists.  It  was  then 
intrusted  to  Lanfranco^  who  Tefused  to 
execute  it,  unless  all  the  work  of  his 
great  predecessor  was  effaced.  Guido 
was  also  sent  for  to  decorate  this  build- 
ing, but  he  was  very  shortly  compelled 
to  quit  the  city  to  escape  the  threats  of 
Spagnoletto  and  of  Corenzio,  who  tried 
to  poison  him.  The  sacristy  of  the 
Tesoro  contains  a  painting  by  Stanzioni, 
representing  the  saint  curing  a  de- 
moniac; some  paintings  by  L,  Giordano; 
a  rich  collection  of  sacred  vestments  and 
plate ;  the  silver  bust  of  San  Gennaro 


made  for  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  in  1306, 
and  covered  with  most  precious  gifts 
from  different  sovereigns,  and  amongst 
others  a  parure  in  emeralds  and  dia- 
monds by  Joseph  Buonaparte  during  his 
short  reign  over  Naples;  3  silver  statues 
and  45  busts  of  the  protecting  saints  of 
Naples ;  and  a  pencil  drawing  by  Do- 
menichino of  San  Grennaro's  martyrdom. 

In  a  tabernacle  behind  the  high  altar 
are  preserved  the  two  phials  containing 
the  Blood  of  S,  Januarius,  The  lique- 
faction takes  place  three  times  in  the 
year,  and  on  the  two  first  is  repeated 
for  eight  successive  days.  The  first 
liquefaction  commences  on  the  Satur- 
day which  precedes  the  first  Sunday 
in  May,  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Chiara,  after 
which  the  blood  is  reconveyed  to  the 
cathedral,  where  the  liquefaction  is 
repeated  during  the  7  following  days. 
The  second  festival  commences  in  the 
cathedral  on  19th  Sept.,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  26th,  always  includ- 
ing the  Sunda]|r  following  the  16th, 
which  is  the  saint's  day ;  and  the  third 
on  16th  Dec,  Festa  del  Patrocinio, 
When  S.  Januarius,  according  to  the 
tradition,  was  exposed  to  be  devoured 
by  lions  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Poz- 
zuoli,  the  animals  prostrated  them- 
selves before  him  and  became  tame. 
This  miracle  is  said  to  have  con- 
verted so  many  to  Christianity,  that 
Dracontius,  pro-consul  of  Campania 
under  Diocletian,  or  his  lieutenant 
Timotheus,  ordered  the  saint  to  be 
decapitated.  The  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted at  the  Solfatara,  a.d.  305.  The 
body  was  buried  at  Pozzuoli  until  the 
time  of  Constantino,  when  it  was  re- 
moved to  Naples  by  the  bishop,  Saint 
Severus,  and  deposited  in  the  en.  of  S. 
Gennaro  de'  Poveri  or  extra  Moenia.  In 
the  9th  cent,  Sicon,  Prince  of  Bene- 
vento,  removed  the  body  to  that  city,  of 
which  the  saint  had  been  bishop.  In  the 
time  of  Frederick  II.  it  was  removed  to 
the  Abbey  of  Monte  Vergine,  where  it 
was  forgotten,  and  only  rediscovered 
on  removing  the  high  altar  in  1480.  In 
1497  it  was  brought  back  to  Naples 
with  great  solemnity,  and  deposited  in 
the  cathedral. 

According  to  Neapolitan  tradition, 
the  blood  is  said  to  have  been  collected 
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by  a  woman  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom, and  taken  by  her  when  the 
bodj  was  removed  to  Kaples  to  S. 
Sevems,  in  whose  hands  it  immediately 
liqaefied.  The  first  mention,  how- 
ever, of  the  miracle  is  in  the  life  of 
S.  Peregrinus,  son  of  Malcolm  III., 
of  Scotland,  who  visiting  Naples  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  at  the  end  of  the 
11th  cent,  found  the  most  remarkable 
thing  there  to  be  '*  qtiotidianum  et  tn- 
signe  miractUwn  S.  Januarii  martyris" 
Since  that  period  many  descriptions 
of  the  miracle  have  been  written.  One 
of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
is  that  of  the  Earl  of  Perth,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Scotland  at  the  fall  of  the 
Stuarts,  in  whose  cause  he  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  exiles.  liOrd 
Perth's  letters,  written  to  his  sister,  the 
Countess  of  Errol,  are  preserved  at 
Brummond  Castle,  and  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Camden  Society.  In  one 
of  them,  dated  from  Rome,  1st  Febru- 
ary, 1696,  is  the  following  account : — 

"  The  20th  of  January  we  were  in- 
vited to  goe  see  Saint  Gennaro's  ch., 
and  the  reliques  were  to  be  shown  me, 
a  favour  none  under  sovereign  princes 
has  had  these  many  years.  They  are 
kept  in  a  large  place  in  the  wall  with 
an  iron  door  to  it  plated  over  with  sil- 
ver ;  it  has  two  strong  locks,  one  key 
is  kept  by  the  Cardinal-archbishop, 
and  the  other  by  the  Senate  (which  is 
composed  of  six  seggie,  or  seats,  for  so 
they  call  the  councells),  five  of  nobility, 
and  one  of  the  commons,  who  chuse 
two  elects.  .  .  Every  one  of  the  six  rule- 
ing  governors  of  the  Senate  (or  the 
deputies  of  the  seggie)  has  a  key  to  the 
great  iron  chest  where  the  key  of  the 
armoire  of  the  relicks  lyes ;  so  that  all 
the  six  must  agree  to  let  them  be  seen, 
except  the  two  ordinary  times  in  the 
year  when  they  stand  exposed  eight 
days,  and  the  senate  and  bishop  must 
both  agree,  for  without  both  concurr 
only  one  lock  can  be  opened.  They 
had  got  the  bishop's  consent  for  me, 
bat  how  to  gett  all  the  deputies  of  the 
nobility  and  the  elect  of  the  people  to 
concurr  was  the  difficulty;  however, 
my  friends  gott  the  deputies  to  resolve 
to  meet ;  three  mett,  but  one  said,  *  I 
have  a  friend  a  dying,  upon  whom 

18.  Italy. ^ 


depends  my  fortune ;  he  has  called  me 
at  such  an  hour,  it  is  now  so  near  ap- 
proaching that  I  hope  the  stranger 
prince  (for  so  they  call  all  the  peers  of 
Brittain)  will  forgive  me  if  I  go  away.' 
They  who  were  there  besged  him  to 
stay  but  a  moment  (for  they  must  be 
all  together),  but  he  could  not  delay. 
So  going  down  he  mett  the  other  three 
deputies  below,  and  said  that  he  saw 
God  and  his  saint  had  a  mind  I  should 
see  the  miracle,  and  so  he  returned, 
and  I  gott  an  invitation  to  go  to  ch. 
The  relicks  are  exposed  in  a  noble 
chapell  upon  the  Epistle  side  of  the 
ch.,  lyned  with  marble,  the  cupola 
richly  painted,  as  is  all  that  is  not 
marble  of  the  walls.  Ten  curious  sta- 
tues of  saints,  patrons  of  the  town, 
done  at  full  length,  bigger  than  the 
naturall,  of  coppar,  stand  round  the 
chappell  high  from  the  floors,  and 
statues,  to  the  knees  of  silver,  just  as 
big,  of  the  same  saints,  stand  below 
th em.  The  face  of  the  al tar  is  of  massy 
silver  cutt  in  statues  of  mezzo-relievo, 
or  rising  quite  out  from  the  front,  with 
the  history  of  Cardinal  CarafiG&'s  bring- 
ing back  the  Saint's  l^ead  to  Naples. 
The  musick  was  excellent,  and  all  the 
dukes  and  princes  who  were  deputies 
must  be  present.  They  placed  me  in 
the  first  place,  gave  me  that  title  tiiey 
gave  the  Vice-Roy  (Excelenza),  and 
used  me  with  all  possible  respect.  The 
first  thing  was  done  was,  the  archbishop- 
cardinal,  his  viccar  general,  in  presence 
of  a  nottary  and  witnesses,  opened  his 
lock;  then  the  Duca  di  Fiumaria,  in 
name  of  all  the  princes  present,  opened 
the  city's  lock,  and  the  old  thesaurer 
of  the  ch.  (a  man  past  eighty)  stept 
up  upon  a  ladder  covered  with  crimson 
velvet  and  made  like  a  staire,  and  first 
took  out  the  Saint's  head,  put  a  rich 
mitre  upon  it,  an  archbishop's  mantle 
about  the  shoulders  of  the  statue  (for 
the  head  is  in  the  statue  of  the  saint), 
and  a  rich  collar  of  diamonds  with  a 
large  cross  about  its  neck.  Then  he 
went  back  and  took  out  the  blood,  after 
haveing  placed  the  head  upon  the  Gos- 
pele  side  of  the  altar.  It  is  in  a  ^lass, 
flatt  and  round  like  the  old-&shioned 
vinegar-glasses  that  were  double,  but  it 
is  but  single.    The  blood  was  just  like 
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a  piece  of  pitch  clotted  and  hard  in  the 
glass.    They  brought  us  the  ^lass  to 
look  upon,  to  kiss,  and  to  consider  be- 
fore it  was  brought  near  unto  the  head. 
They  then  placed  it  upon  the  other  end 
of  the  altar,  called  the  Epistle  side,  and 
placed  it  in  a  rich  chasse  of  silver  gilt, 
putting  the  glass  so  in  the  middle  as 
that  we  could  see  through  it,  and  then 
begun  the  first  mass:  at  the  end  the 
old  thesaurer  came,  took  out  the  glass, 
moTed  it  to  and  fro,  but  no  liquefaction: 
thus  we  past  the  second  likeways,  only 
the  thesaurer  sent  the  abbat  Pignatelli, 
the  Pope's  nearest  cousin,  to  bid  me 
take  courage,  for  he  saw  I  begun  to  be 
somewhat  troubled,  not  so  much  for 
m^own  disappointment,  but  because  the 
miracle  never  faills  but  some  grievous 
affliction  comes  upon  the  city  and  king- 
dom,  and  I  began  to  reflect  that  I 
haveing  procured  the  favour  of  seeing 
the  relicks,and  the  miracle  fidlling,  they 
might  be  offended  at  me,  though  very 
unjustly.      After  the  third   mass  no 
change  appeared  but  that  which  had 
made  the  thesaurer  send  me  word  to 
take  courage,  viz.  the  blood  begune  to 
grow  of  a  true  sanguine  collour :  but 
when  the  nobles  and  all  the  people  saw 
the  fourth  mass  past  the  Gospell  and  no 
change,  you  would  have  heard  nothing 
but  weeping  and  lamenting,  and  all 
crying,  '  Mercy,  good  Lord  !  pitty  your 
poor  supplicants ;  Holy  Saint  Geniiaro, 
our  glorious  patron  I  pray  for  us  that 
our  blessed  Saviour  would  not  be  angry 
with  us  r   It  would  have  moved  a  heart 
of  stone  to  have  seen  the  countenances 
of  all,  both  clergy  and  people,  such  a 
consternation  appeared  as  if  they  had 
all  been  alreadv  undone.   For  my  part, 
at  sea,  at  receiving  the  blessed  sacrament 
in  my  sickness  when  I  thought  to  ex- 
pire, I  never  prayed  with  more  fervency 
than  I  did  to  obtain  of  our  Lord  the 
favour  of  the  blood's  liquefaction,  and 
God  is  witness  that  I  prayed  that  our 
Lord  would  give  me  tms  argument 
towards  the    conversion  of  my  poor 
sister,  that  I  might  say  I  had  seen  a 
miracle,  which  her  teachers  say  are 
ceased.    The  fourth  mass  ended  with- 
out our  haveing  the  consolation  we  were 
praying  for,  and  then  aU  begun  to  be 
in  despair  of  succeeding,  except  a  very 


few,  who  still  continued  praying  with 
all  imaginary  fervour.  You  may  judge 
that  sitting  three  and  a  half  hours  on 
the  cold  marble  had  made  my  knees 
pretty  sore ;  but  I  declare  I  felt  no  ex- 
terior pain,  so  fixed  were  my  thoughts 
upon  the  desire  of  being  heard  in  my 
prayers.  About  the  elevation  in  time 
of  Uie  fifth  mass,  the  old  thesaurer,  who 
was  at  some  distance  looking  upon  the 
glass,  cry'd  out,  *  Gloria  Patri  et  Filio 
et  Spiritui  Sancto,'  and  run  to  the 
glass,  and  brought  it  to  me.  The  blood 
had  liquefied  so  naturally  as  to  the 
colour  and  consistency  that  no  blood 
from  a  vein  could  appear  more  lively. 
I  took  the  relick  in  my  arms,  and  with 
tears  of  joy  kissed  it  a  thousand  times, 
and  gave  God  thanks  for  the  fiivour 
with  all  the  fervour  that  a  heart  longing 
with  expectation,  and  full  of  pleasure 
for  being  heard,  could  ofifer  up:  and 
indeed,  if  I  could  as  clearly  describe  to 
you  what  I  felt,  as  I  am  sure  that  it  was 
something  more  than  ordinary,!  needed 
no  other  argument  to  make  you  fly  into 
the  bosome  of  our  dearest  mother,  the 
Church,  which  teaches  us  (what  I  saw) 
that  God  is  wonderfull  in  his  saints. 
The  whole  people  called  out  to  heaven 
with  acclamations  of  praise  to  God,  who 
had  taken  pitty  of  them;  and  they 
were  so  pleased  with  me  for  haveing  said 
betwixt  the  masses  that  I  was  only 
grieved  for  the  city,  and  not  troubled 
at  my  not  being  so  privileged  as  to  see 
the  miracle,  tnat  the  very  commonest 
sort  of  the  people  smiled  to  me  as  I 
passed  along  the  streets.  I  heard  the 
sixth  mass  in  thanksgiving.  And  now 
I  have  described  to  you  one  of  the 
hapiest  forenoons  of  my  life,  the  re- 
flection of  the  which  I  hope  shall  never 
leave  me,  and  I  hope  it  may  one  day  be 
a  morning  of  benediction  to  you  too ; 
but  this  must  be  God's  work.  The 
Principe  Palo,  a  man  of  principal 
quality,  came  to  me  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  mass,  and  in  name  of  all  the 
nobility,  gave  me  the  saint's  picture, 
stamp'd  on  satine,  and  a  silver  lace 
about  it.  It  is  an  admirable  thing  to 
see  blood,  shed  upwards  of  one  thon- 
sand  three  hundred  years  ago,  liquify 

I'  at  the  approach  to  the  hcSad.     The 
Roman  lady  who  had  gathered  it  from 
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dff  the  ground  with  a  sponge,  had  in 
squeesing  of  it  into  the  glass  lett  a  bitt 
of  straw  fall  in  too,  which  one  sees  in 
the  blood  to  this  very  day." 

With  this  account  may  well  be  con- 
trasted the  following,  written  in  Sept. 
1869  by  Mr.  George  Grove.  In  addition 
to  being  a  truthful  as  well  as  a  graphic 
narrative  of  what  takes  place,  it  con- 
tains a  minute  and  accurate  description 
of  the  reliquary  in  which  the  blood  is 
contained :  — 

**  I  have  seen  the  *  miracle  * — seen 
it  with  every  disposition  to  do  it 
justice,  and  to  be  impressed  and  touched 
by  any  dignity  or  pathos  or  virtue 
which  it  might  exhibit — and  I  am 
compelled  to  confess  that  I  have  never 
been  more  disappointed.  I  have  never 
witnessed  any  scene,  which  i^  so 
ancient  and  so  famous,  and  the  merits 
of  which  are  so  strenuously  upheld  by 
its  supporters,  and  which  yet  appeared 
to  me  so  trivial,  so  pointless,  so  want- 
ing in  any  claim  to  reverence^  and  in 
every  characteristic  of  a  real  miracle. 
I  have  no  desire  to  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Januarius,  or  the  tradition  which 
ajffirms  that  the  substance  preserved  in 
the  Cappella  del  Tesoro,  or  Cappella  San 
Gennaro,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Naples^ 
is  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  since  that 
does  not  affect  the  impression  produced 
on  me  by  the  scene  which  I  witnessed. 

"The  *  blood'  was  ori^nally  con- 
tained in  two  bottles,  one  nearly  globu- 
lar in  form,  and  holdine  perhaps  a  wine- 
glass and  a  half,  the  other  considerably 
smaller,  and  more  like  a  phial  in  shape. 
The  latter  of  these  is  of  a  reddish 
yellow  (burnt  sienna)  tint,  with 
patches  or  spots  of  the  same,  though 
deeper  colour ;  but  the  former  is  filled 
rather  more  than  three  parts  with  a 
dark  opaque  substance,  and  the  colour 
of  its  empty  portion  is  gray.  The 
bottles  are  probably  very  old,  though 
without  a  closer  inspection  I  should 
hesitate  to  pronounce  their  age,  even 
were  I  competent  to  do  so.  They  are 
enclosed  in  a  reliquary,  consisting  of 
a  thick  hoop  of  silver  about  two  inches 
broad,  with  a  plate  of  glass  on  each 
side,  forming  a  small  and  narrow  drum, 
and  having  a  shank  tube  at  the  bottom, 


by  which  the  reli(}uary  is  fastened  into 
the  monstrance  m  which  it  is  con- 
veyed in  procession.  At  some  recent 
period  the  drum  has  been  encircled  by 
a  second  loop  ornamented  with  a 
crown,  cherubs,  and  a  crucifix  at  the 
top,  in  the  style  of  the  17th  cent. 
The  whole  looks  not  uidike  a  small 
circular  carriage  lamp.  The  two  plates 
of  glass  allow  the  bottles  to  be  seen 
through;  especially  when,  as  is  the 
practice,  a  candle  is  held  behind  it. 
1  say  to  be  seen  through,  but  the 
glasses  or  the  reliquary  are  dimmed  on 
the  inside,  and  the  bottle  has  exactly 
the  look  of  being  coated  with  the  fine 
dust  of  aftes,  so  that  the  view  is  none 
of  the  clearest.  The  two  bottles  are 
firmly  fixed  in  their  places  by  what 
appears  to  be  a  mass  of  cement  at  the 
bottom,  and  which  seems  to  join  their 
upper  ends  firmlv  against  the  top  of 
the  reliquary,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  there  is  any  communication 
between  the  air  inside  and  outside  the 
reliquary,  except  what  little  there  may 
be  round  the  edge  of  the  glasses.  The 
reliquary  is  kept  in  a  closet  in  the 
wall  behind  the  high  altar  of  the 
chapel,  closed  with  four  keys,  two 
kept  by  the  representative  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and  two  by  that  of  the  muni- 
cipality. The  closet  is  unlocked  by 
these  two  together  at  9  in  the  morning, 
and  from  it  are  immediately  taken, 
first,  a  large  bust  of  St.  Januarius  in 
silver  and  gold,  which  contains  the 
remains  of  his  head ;  and  secondly,  the 
reliquary  which  I  have  just  described. 
The  head  is  placed  on  the  altar  near 
the  north  comer,  and  then  the  arch- 
bishop's representative— on  the  present 
occasion  the  Cavaliere  Tesoriere — ac- 
companied by  another  priest,  without 
delay,  begins  to  exhibit  it  to  the  people. 
No  mass  is  said,  the  altar  is  cleared 
of  everything  but  its  permanent  orna- 
ments, the  bust,  and  a  tall  gold  mon- 
strance, in  which  the  relic  is  afterwards 
exhibited,  and  the  two  priests  are  in 
ordinary  non-sacramental  dresses.  The 
process  of  exhibition  consists  in  turn- 
ing the  reliquary  round  and  round, 
while  the  candle  is  held  behind  it  in 
such  a  position  as  to  afford,  first  the 
municipal  representative,  and  then  one 
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after  another  of  the  priyileged  persons 
who  crowd  the  steps  of  the  altar,  the 
opportunity  of  obserring  the  change 
from  solid  to  liquid.  There  is  no 
attempt  whatever  to  conceal  or  make 
a  mystery  of  the  proceeding.  Quite 
the  contrary.  When  the  reversing 
process  has  sone  on  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  and  the  dark  mass  in  the 
bottle  still  remains  stationary,  the  two 
priests  turn  to  the  altar  and  say  the 
Nicene  Creed,  after  which  they  re- 
commence their  former  action.  If 
after  another  five  minutes  the  lique- 
faction sliU  delays,  they  again  turn  to 
the  altar  and  say  the  Athaoasian  Greed 
verse  by  verse.  Then  comes  more 
turning  round  and  round,  until  at 
length  the  surface-line  of  the  substance 
is  seen  slightly  to  shift  its  position  in 
the  bottle,  showing  that  liquefaction 
has  begun.  '  Comincia'  is  heard  from 
the  bystanders;  the  priest  waves  a 
handkerchief,  rose  petals  are  flung  on 
the  altar  and  steps,  a  dozen  or  twenty 
sparrows  are  let  loose,  and  flutter  to 
the  large  open  window  above  the  altar, 
the  organ  peals  forth,  and  a  buzz  of 
satisfaction  pervades  the  church.  For- 
merly the  guns  of  the  city  used  to  fire, 
but  this  has  been  discontinued  since 
last  year.  In  the  mean  time  the  priest 
still  continues  turning  the  reliquary 
round  and  round  and  showing  it  to 
the  bystanders  as  he  moves  to  and  fro 
on  the  altar  steps,  and  each  time  the 
dark  substance  is  seen  to  flow  more 
easily.  At  first  a  large  undissolved 
lump  can  be  discovered  breaking  the 
line  of  the  surface,  but  as  the  time 
goes  on,  and  the  reliquary  is  more  and 
more  shaken  this  gradually  disappears, 
and  the  liquefaction  is  complete. 
^  "  Then  the  kissing  begins.  The  muni- 
cipal deputy,  kneeling  on  his  cushion 
at  the  south  end  of  the  altar,  is  the 
first  to  whom  it  is  tendered.  It  is 
brought  in  front  of  him,  and,  with  the 
candle  behind  it,  is  held  first  upright 
and  then  reversed,  so  that  he  may 
satisfy  himself  at  leisure  of  the  lique- 
faction;  then  the  glass  is  pressed  to 
his  lips,  to  his  forehead,  and  to  his 
lips  again.  Ajid  this  is  repeated 
exactly  with  all  those  inside  the  altar 
rails,^  except  that  the  demonstration  is 


not  afforded  to  each,  but  to  the  whole 
batch  kneeling  on  the  top  step,  after 
which  each  has  his  or  her  two  kisses 
and  the  touch  on  the  forehead.  When 
all  inside  the  rails  have  been  thus 
treated,  two  other  priests  come  for- 
ward habited  like  the  former  two;  one 
of  whom  has  round  his  neck  a  long 
collar  or  guard  of  thick  cord.  They 
knelt  before  the  Cavaliere  and  his 
assistant,  who  first  in  the  most  de- 
liberate manner  showed  them  the  blood, 
reversing  the  case  over  and  over  again. 
They  then  kissed  it;  and,  hooking  the 
swivel  at  the  end  of  the  guard  into  a 
ring  on  the  crown  of  the  reliquary,  the 
new  priest  and  his  assistant  took  charge. 
Their  first  act  was  to  do  to  the  Ca- 
valiere and  his  assistant  exactly  what 
had  been  done  to  them — they  showed 
themthe  liquefaction,  which  of  course 
they  themselves  had  not  yet  seen,  and 

rve  them  the  reliquary  to  kiss,  and 
remarked  that  both  the  Cavalieie 
and  his  successor  kissed  three  times. 
The  Cavaliere,  still  preserving  the 
same  rigid  and  imperturbable  de- 
meanour that  had  distinguished  him 
throughout,  then  defmrted  with  his 
assistant  to  the  sacristy,  and  their 
substitutes  commenced  the  work  of 
carrying  the  relic  to  be  kissed  through 
the  whole  church.  Meantime  a  great 
number  of  tall  candles  had  been  lighted 
on  the  altar  round  the  bust,  and  several 
candelabra  had  been  placed  in  front 
of  it,  so  that  on  looking  back  from  the 
church,  the  golden  countenance  and 
rich  robes  of  San  Gennaro  appeared 
through  a  blaze  of  yellow  light  and  a 
thicket  of  tall  thin  candles.  Mass  was 
immediately  begun  to  be  said  at  the 
altar.  After  the  reliquary  has  been 
kissed  by  every  one  who  chooses,  it  is 
put  into  the  n^onstrance,  and  then  the 
bust  and  the  monstrance  are  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  men,  side  by  side, 
into  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  and 
deposited  on  the  grand  altar  till  the 
evening.  At  evening  the  deputy  re- 
turns, and  the  two  objects  are  con- 
signed to  the  closet  behind  the  altar, 
from  which  they  had  been  taken  in 
the  morning.  The  time  of  lique&c- 
tion  varies  considerably.  From  the 
moment  of  its  reaching  the  altar  steps 
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to  the  first  appearance  of  the  move- 
xnent  was,  on  Sanday,  6  minutes;  on 
Monday,  13  minutes;  and  on  Tuesday, 
9  minutes." 

The  miracle  of  the  lique&ction  has 
always  been  considered  as  the  greatest 
religious  festival  of  the  capital,  and  all 
the  conquerors  of  Naples  have  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  respect  the  im> 
portance  attached  to  it  by  the  natives ; 
but,  like  the  other  festivals,  it  is  no 
louder  what  it  used  to  be,, and  a  failure  in 
the.miracle  would  not  now  probably  pro- 
duce any  very  great  popular  excitement. 
The  door  of  the  nght  aisle  opens 
upon  the  small  Piazza  di  S,  Gennaro, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the 
Column,  erected  in  1660,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Fansa^,  supporting  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  saint  by  Finelli. 

S.  Agnello  Maggiore,  commonly  called 
S.  Agnello  a  Capo-Napoli,  from  its  stand- 
ing upon  one  of  the  highest  points  of 
the  old  city,  in  the  Largo  S.  Agnello, 
not  far  from  the  Museum,  was  founded 
in    1517,  on    a    small    chapel  which 
dated  from  the  6th  cent. :  it  has  been 
so     altered   as    to    have    lost  almost 
every  trace  of  its  original  Gothic  archi- 
tecture.   The  St.  Jerome,  in  alto  re- 
lievo, in  the  1.  transept,  and  the  hand- 
some altar  and  fine  statue  of  Santa 
Dorothea,  in  the  rt.,  are  by  Oiovanni 
da  Nola,     The  handsome  high  altar 
erected  over  the  grave  of  the  saint, 
with  its  bas-reliefe  of  the  Passion  be- 
low, and  the  still  finer  one    of   the 
Virgin  surrounded  by  Angels,  with  SS. 
Agiiellus  and  Eusebius  kneeling  before 
her,   is   a   good    work    of  Santacroce. 
The    bas-relief  of  the  Madonna   and 
Child  and  the  Souls  in  Purgatory,  in 
the  Lettieri  chapel,  5th  on  rt.,  is  by 
Domenico    cT  Auria,      In  the  opposite 
chapel    is   a   Greek   painting  of  the 
Virgin,  called  S,  Maria  intercede,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  time  of  Justinian  ; 
the  only  ancient  part  of  it  is  the  head : 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  painted 
by  Tauro  in  the  6th  cent.    The  pic- 
ture of  S.  Carlo  by  Caracciolo,  in  the 
2nd  chapel  on  rt.,  is  mentioned  by  Lanzi 
as  one  of  the  happiest  imitations  of 
Annibale  Caracci. 

S.  Agostino  delta  Zecca,  in  the  Via  of 
^he  ^pne  naine,  9^  spacious  ch,  with  a 


lofty  and  imposing  tower,  founded  by 
Charles  I.,  and  rebuilt  from  the  de- 
signs of  Ficchetti  in  the  17th  cent. 
The  handsome  chancel  is  of  the  15th 
cent.,  with  reliefs  by  Vincenzo  d* Angela, 
The  large  building  opposite  is  the 
Zecca,  or  mint. 

S,  Angela  a  Nih,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Strada  Nilo,  built,  together  with  the 
adjoining    library    and    hospital,    in 
1385,  by  Card.  Brancaccio  (ob.  1428), 
contains,  on  the  rt.  of  the  high  altar, 
his    Tomb,    erected    by    order  of  his 
friend  and  executor  Cosmo  de'  Medici. 
It  was  the  joint  work  of  Dcnatello  and 
Michelozzo,  who  has  thus  described  it 
in  a  letter  preserved  by  Gaye,  in  the 
'Carteggio  decl'  Artisti:' — "We have 
a  tomb  in  hand  for  Naples,  intended  for 
Messer  Rinaldo,  Cardinal  de  Brancacci, 
of  Naples.  We  are  to  have  850  florins 
for  this  tomb,  but  have  to  finish  and 
take  it  to  Naples  at  our  own  expense ; 
they  are  now  working  on  it  at  Pisa." 
It  consists  of  a  sarcopnagus  supported 
on  the  shoulders  of  three  figures;  in 
front  of  the  sarcophagus  is  a  bas-relief 
of  the  Assumption,  by  Donatello,  re- 
Imarkable  for  beauty  and  expression. 
On  the  urn    lies  the  statue    of   the 
cardinal,  and  on  each  side  stand  female 
figures  drawing   aside    the  curtains; 
above  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
and    on    the    attic    a    relief   of  the 
Almiffhty  and  two  figures  of  angels 
sounding  the  last  trumpets.    Near  this 
tomb  stands  another  covered  with  ele- 
gant arabesque  sculptures,  of  a  nephew 
of  Card.  Brancaccio.    On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ch.  is  the  monument  of 
a  third  Cardinal  of  the  same  family,  in 
the  worst  style  of  the  17th  cent,  by  the 
two  Ghettis.    In  the  lunette  over  the 
principal  door  of  the  church  is  a  da- 
maged Giottesque  fresco  ascribed  to 
Colantonio  delFiore;  from  its  position 
it  can  scarcely  be  seen.    The  picture 
of  St.  Michael,  at  the  high  altar,  is 
by  Marco  da  Siena,    Those  of  St.  Mi- 
chael and  St.  Andrew  in  the  sacristy, 
soft  in  colouring  and  treatment,  are 
ascribed  to  AngioliUo  Roccadirame,  but 
are    probably    by    Buoni.    The    side 
door   opening    into    the    Strada   dei 
Libraii  is  decorated  with   arah 
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reliefs,  and  has  over  it  a  good  statue 
of  St.  Michael. 

SS,  Apostoli,  in  the  Largo  SS.  Apo- 
stoli,  not  far  ^om  the  cathedral,  a  hne 
ch.  when  in  better  repair  than  at  pre- 
sent, is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Constantine  on  the  ruins  of  a 
Temple  of  Mercury ;  it  was  rebuilt  in 
1626  from  the  designs  of  Grimaldi.  It 
is  rich  in  frescos  and  decorations,  all 
much  hauled,  and  in  want  of  restoration. 
By  Zanfranco  are  ^'alt  the  uninteresting, 
untrue  printings  on  the  ceiling,''  Cic,, 
i.e.  on  the  vault  of  the  nave  and  choir, 
the  Pour  Evangelists  on  the  penden- 
tives  of  the  cupola,  the  gallery  of  the 
choir,  &c. ;  the  paintinfi^s  of  the  cupola 
and  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  by  Benasca; 
the  lunettes  of  the  nave  by  Solimena ; 
the  two  paintings  of  the  transept  by 
Jjuca  Giordano,  Over  the  door  is  the  large 
fresco  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  by  Zan- 
franco,  the  architectural  details  of  which 
are  hyViviani,  The  Filomarini  Chapel, 
in  the  1.  transept,  erected,  from  the 
designs  of  Borromini,  has  over,  the 
altar  a  bas-relief  of  a  Concert  of 
Children,  one  of  the  most  graceful 
works  of  il  Fiammingo,  The  five 
mosaics,  executed  by  Gio,  Battista 
Calandra,  are  copied  from  paintings 
by  Guido;  the  originals  were  pre- 
sented by  Cardinal  Filomarini  to 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain;  the  principal  sub- 
ject in  the  centre  is  the  Annunciation. 
The  mosaic  portraits  of  the  Cardinal 
and  his  brother  Scipio  are  copies  from 
Pietro  da  Cortona  and  Valeniino  by 
the  same  Calandra.  In  the  PignatelU 
Chapel,  in  the  opposite  transept,  and 
entirely  similar  to  the  Filomarini,  the 
four  virtues  round  the  Immacolata 
are  by  Solimena,  and  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting a  Concert  of  Youths  by  Botti- 
glieri.  The  fourth  chapel  on  the  1.  con- 
tains a  St.  Michael  by  Marco  da  Siena, 
Beneath  the  ch.  is  a  Cemetery,  con- 
taining the  ToTnb  of  Marini  the  Poet, 
who  died  in  1625,  with  an  inscription. 
This  cemetery,  which  was  painted  by 
Lanfranco,  was  formerly  the  scene  of  a 
strange  festival  on  the  day  follow- 
ing that  of  All  Saints.  The  bodies 
of  the  members  of  a  confratemita, 
who  subscribed  for  the  privilege  of 
Ving    buried    in    a   peculiar   earth 


which  prevents  decomposition,  were 
disinterred  on  that  day  and  exposed 
to  public  view  in  the  dresses  which 
they  wore  when  living.  On  this 
occasion  the  cemetery  was  decorated 
with  flowers  and  evergreens ;  the  bodies 
were  decked  out  in  all  their  finery, 
with  flowers  in  their  hands ;  imd  a  long 
inscription  over  each  recorded  the  name, 
a^e,  and  particulars  of  death.  The  Arch- 
bishop  of  Naples  put  an  end  to  this 
disgusting  exhibition  some  years  ago. 

L' Ascensione,  in  the  Largo  Ascen- 
sione  a  Chiaia,  rebuilt  in  1622  from 
the  designs  of  Fansaga,  contains  a  S. 
Anna,  and  a  good  painting  of  S. 
Michael,  both  by  L,  Giordano, 

S.  Brigida,  in  the  Strada  Santa  Bri- 
gida,  between  the  Toledo  and  Piazza  del 
Municipio,  built  in  1 6 10  by  Do^  Jnana 
Queveda,  a  Spanish  lady,  contains 
the  Tomb  of  Luca  Giordano,  who  was 
buried  here  in  17Q5,  before  the  chapel 
of  St.  Nicholas,  on  the  rt.  of  the  high 
altar.  The  frescos  of  the  cupola, 
painted  by  him  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  although  executed  with  great 
rapidity,  and  as  a  trial  of  skill  against 
his  competitor  Francesco  di  Maria,  are 
among  his  best  works.  The  picture 
of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  chapel  of  the 
saint  is  also  by  Giordano,  and  is  one  of 
his  many  imitations  of  Paolo  Veronese. 

S,  Carlo  air  Arena,  in  the  Strada  Foria, 
built  in  1602,  had  gone  to  ruin,  and 
the  monastery  annexed  to  it  had  been 
changed  into  barracks.  When  the 
cholera  raged  at  Naples  in  1836  the 
municipality  made  a  vow  to  restore  it. 
The  painting  of  S.  Charles  administer- 
ing the  sacrament  to  the  dying  daring 
the  plague  at  Milan,  by  Giuseppe  Mam- 
nelli,  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
modern  Neapolitan  school.  The  mu- 
nicipality were  so  much  pleased  with 
it  that  they  gave  the  artist  double  the 
price  agreed  upon.  On  the  high  altar 
is  a  fine  marble  crucifix  by  MicJiel- 
angelo  Naccarino,  which  had  remained 
long  forgotten  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 
ch.  of  ho  Spirito  Santo. 

S,  Caterina  a  Formello,  in  the  Sti*. 
Carbonare,  near  the  Porta  Capnana, 
is  a  highly-decorated  specimen  of  the 
later  Renaiss^ince,  rebuilt  in  imiUitiou 
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of  the  Uth-cent.  style  by  Antonio 
Fiorentino  della  Cava,  in  1523.  Its 
cupola  was  the  first  in  Naples,  erected 
in  imitation  of  Brunellescmi's  at  Flo- 
rence. The  frescos  on  the  roof  and 
front  wall  are  by  LtUgi  Qarzi, 

*Santa  Chiara,  in  the  Strada  Triniti 
Maggiore,  founded  by  Robert  the  Wise 
in  1310,  was  begun  in  the  Gothic 
s^le  by  a  foreign  architect,  who  left 
his  work  so  incomplete  that  it  was 
almost  rebuilt  about  eight  years  after- 
wards by  Masuccio  II,  The  interior 
(270  ft.  long  by  104  ft.  broad),  having 
no  aisles,  presents  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  and  splendid  hall 
than  that  of  a  ch.,  and  in  its 
original  state  must  have  appeared 
much  vaster,  before  the  present  rau^ 
of  chapels  and  the  grated  eallenes 
above  n>r  the  nuns  encroached  on  its 
width.  The  elaborate  ornaments  with 
which  the  bad  taste  of  the  last  cent, 
has  overloaded  it  cost  100,000  ducats. 
By  the  advice  of  Boccaccio,  King  Robert 
the  Wise  brought  Giotto  from  Florence 
and  commissioned  him  to  cover  the 
interior  with  frescos.  The  subjects 
of  these  paintings  were  taken  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments:  those 
from  the  Apocalypse  were  said  to  have 
been  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  Dante.  Whatever  may 
have  been  their  merits,  they  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  18th  cent,  by  a  Spanish 
official  named  Barionuovo,  who  or^ 
dered  all  Giotto's  paintings  to  be 
whitewashed,  saying  that  they  gave  to 
the  ch.  a  dark  and  melancholy  look. 
The  painting  ciilled  the  Madonna  delle 
Grazie,  on  the  3rd  pier  on  the  1.,  is  said 
to  he  a  remnant  of  Giotto's  frescos, 
hut  is,  according  to  Crowe  and  Gaval- 
caselle,  a  miserable  example  of  art  in 
the  14th  cent.  On  the  1.  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  the  tomb  of  Onofrio 
di  Penna,  the  secretary  of  king  Ladis- 
laiis,  by  BabocciOy  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  an  altar,  over  which  there 
is  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  enthroned, 
said  to  be  the  work  of  Francesco^  son  of 
Maestro  Simone,  though  the  style  differs 
considerably  from  other  frescos  assigned 
to  Simone.  The  first  picture  on  the 
roof  of  the  ch.,  the  large  one  in  the 
middle,   representing   David  playing 


the  harp  before  the  ark,  and  the  3  cir- 
cular paintings  over  the  hi^h  altar,  are 
by  Seb,  Conca,  The  S.  Chiara  putting 
the  Saracens  to  flight  at  Assisi,  on  the 
roof  of  the  nave,  is  by  Francesco  di 
Mura ;  the  third  large  fresco,  and  the 
Four  Doctors  of  the  Church  by  the 
side  of  it,  are  hj  Bonito,  The  Four 
Virtues  are  bv  Conoa,  The  Holv 
Sacrament  on  the  roof  over  the  High 
Altar,  and  the  picture  over  the  princi- 
pal entrance,  representing  King  Robert 
assisting  at  the  building  of  the  ch.,  are 
^  Francesco  di  Mura,  The  Sanfelice 
Cfhapel,  8th  on  1.,  contains  a  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion  by  Lanfranco^  and 
an  ancient  Sarcophagus  ornamented 
with  a  bas-relief  of  the  marriage  of 
Protesilaus  and  Laodamia,  which 
serves  as  the  Tomb  of  Cesare  San- 
felice, Duke  of  Rodi.  The  Balzo  Chapel 
contains  the  Tombs  of  the  family  of 
that  name,  with  some  rude  bas-reliefs 
reclining  on  the  sepulchral  urns ;  and 
the  Cito  Chapel  has  some  sculpture  by 
Sanmartino, 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  ch.  is 
derived  from  the  Tombs  of  Princes 
OF  THE  House  of  Anjou,  which  are 
valuable  monuments  in  the  history 
of  mediseval  sculpture.  Behind  the 
high  altar  is  the  magnificent  Gothic 
Monument  of  King  Robert  the 
Wise,  erected  by  the  Florentine 
brothers  Pancius  {Baocio)  and  Johannes, 
A  few  days  before  his  death,  in  1343, 
Robert  assumed  the  habit  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order:  he  is  here,  therefore, 
represented  in  his  double  character  of 
a  king  and  a  friar;  as  the  one  he  is 
seated  above,  attired  in  his  royal  robes ; 
in  the  other  he  is  lying  on  his  sar- 
cophagus in  the  garb  of  a  Franciscan, 
but  bearing  the  crown.  The  inscription 
on  the  tomb — Cemite  Bobertum  regeni 
virtide  refertum  —  is  attributed  to 
Petrarch.  This  fine  monument  is 
barbarously  hidden  behind  the  un- 
seemly high  altar  of  the  last  cent., 
and  can  only  be  seen  by  ascending  to 
the  back  of  the  latter  by  means  of 
a  ladder.  On  the  rt.  side  of  this  is 
the  very  beautiful  Gothic  Tomb  of 
Charles  the  Illustrious,  Duke  of 
Calabria,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert. 
On  a  bas-relief  in  front  of  the  s^r^ 
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cophagiis  on  which  the  yoang  prince 
is  extended   in  his   royal   robes  co- 
vered with  fleurs-de-lis,  he  is  repre- 
sented sitting    in    the  midst    of   the 
great  officers  and  barons  of  the  king- 
dom, his  feet  resting  on  what  have 
been    supposed   to   represent   a  wolf 
drinking  with  the  lamb  at  the  same 
fountain,  to  typify  the  peace  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  his 
reign,  although  both  animals  appear  to 
belong  to  the  porcine  species.     This 
tomb  has  been  engraved  by  Cicognara 
as  a  fine  example  of  the  sculpture  of 
the  14th  cent.    The  next  is  the  monu- 
ment OF  Mart  of  Valois,  the  second 
wife  of  Charles  the  Illustrious.    It  also 
consists  of  an  elaborate  Gothic  canopy, 
the  sepulchral  urn  being  supported  by 
statues  of  Abundance,  and  resting  on 
lions  couchant.    This  tomb  has  often 
been  described  as  that  of  her  daughter 
Queen  Joanna  I.,  and  an  inscription 
given,   which   does   not  exist  on    it. 
Queen  Joanna,  according  to  contempo- 
rary historians,  was  privately  buried  in 
a  now  unknown  comer  of  the  ch. :  Ossa 
Neapolim    reportata,    nulla    exequiarunif 
NEQUE  8EPULCRI  HONORE,  in  aede  divae 
Clarae,  et  ignoto  loOo  sita  sunt.     On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  high  altar  are 
the  tombs — 1st,  of  Mart,  Empress 
OF  Constantinople  and  Duchess  of 
DuRAZzo,  sister  of  Joanna  I.,  and  the 
wife  of  three  husbands,  —  Charles  I., 
Duke  of  Durazzo,  Roberto  del  Balzo, 
Count    of   Avellino,    and   Philip    of 
Taranto,    titular    Emperor    of    Con- 
stantinople.   Mary   is  represented  in 
her    imperial    robes,    with    a   crown 
on  her    head.      2ud,  of  Agnese  and 
Clementia,  two  of  the  four  daughters 
of  Mary  of  Durazzo  by  her  first  hus- 
band  Charles.      Aonese,    like     her 
mother,  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription 
as  Empress  of  Constantinople,  having 
married,  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband  (Can  della  Scala),  Giacomo 
del  Balzo,  Prince  of  Taranto,  Emperor 
of  Constantinople.    Clementia  died 
unmarried.    3rd.  of  Mart,  the  child 
of  Charles  the  Illustrious,  ob.  1344, 
with  a  recumbent  statue. 

Near  the  door  on  the  1.  side  of  the  ch. 
is  the  small  elegant  monument  of  An- 
"^i^iA  Gaudino,  by  Giovanni  da  Nola^ 


with  a  graceful  inscription  by  Antonio 
Epicuro,  the  poet  (1530X  commemo- 
rating her  death  at  the  age  of  14,  on 
the  very  day  appointed  for  her  nuptials. 
Upon  the  3rd  pier  on  the  1.  of  the  nave 
is  the  altar  of  the  Madonna  delle 
Grazie,  with  the  painting  already  re- 
ferred to.  In  the  2nd  chapel  on  the 
1.,  is  the  tomb  of  Raimondo  Cabano, 
who  rose  from  being  a  Moorish  slave 
to  the  post  of  High  Seneschal  of  the 
kingdom  under  Joanna  I.,  and  was  a 
chief  actor  in  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  The  chapel  on  the  rt.  of 
the  high  altar,  over  the  door  of 
which  is  a  fleur-de-lis,  is  the  burial- 
place  of  the  royal  family  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  It  contains  the  Tombs  of 
Prince  Philip,  eldest  son,  and  of  five 
other  children  of  Charles  III.  The 
inscriptions  were  written  by  Mazzoc- 
chi.  The  Tomb  of  Prince  Philip  is 
by  Sanmartino.  On  each  side  of  the 
high  altar  are  two  handsome  torse 
marble  columns  which  serve  as  cande- 
labras.  The  pulpit,  a  work  of  the  13th 
cent.,  has  some  strange  reliefs  on 
its  front  and  sides  of  the  martyrdoms 
of  S.  John  the  Evangelist  and  S. 
Catherine.  The  bas-reliefs  in  front  of 
the  gallery  over  the  entrance,  and 
which  support  the  organ,  are  exquisite 
specimens  of  14th-cent.  work;  they 
represent  in  11  pictures  the  historj' 
and  martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Alexandria.  There  are  several  ancient 
sepulchral  monuments  in  the  chapels 
of  Sta.  Chiara,*both  interesting  from 
the  persons  whose  memory  they  per- 
petuate and  as  works  of  art.  The 
Refectory  of  the  small  Convent  of 
Franciscan  Friars  attached  to  the  ch. 
of  Santa  Chiara  has  a  large  fresco 
attributed  by  some  to  Giotto,  and  by 
others  to  Maestro  SimonCf  but  which  is 
probably  "  the  product  of  a  Giottesque 
of  feeble  powers  *' :  it  represents  the 
Saviour  with  the  Virgin  and  Saints, 
and  King  Robert  and  his  family  kneel- 
ing in  adoration.  Of  the  original 
Gothic  fa9ade  the  central  door  and  a 
circular  window  above  alone  remain. 

The  adjoining  monastery,  immense 
in  extent,  contained,  nntil  lately,  400 
nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Claire  or 
Chiara,    The  vast  haU  pf  this  building 
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is  now  occapied  by  shops ;  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  -which.  No.  23,  on  the 
rt.  side  of  the  Largo  S.  Trinity  facing 
the  ch.  of  Gesu  Nuoto,  is  a  great  fresco 
symbolising  the  Almsgiving  of  the 
Franciscans  of  Naples  by  the  miracle 
of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes.  It  fills  a 
square  space  circumscribed  by  a  lozenge 
striped  with  the  arms  of  Robert  and 
Sancia.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  in 
describing  this  painting,  unhesitatingly 
ascribe  it  to  OiottOy  and  speak  of  it  as 
'^one  of  those  beautiful  compositions 
which  are  his  grand  claim  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world." 

The  Campanile  of  Sta.  Chiara  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  works  of  Masuccio 
If',  or,  according  to  others,  of  his 
pupil  Oiacomo  de  Sanctis,  and  is  classed 
among  the  finest  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture after  the  Revival.  It  was  ori- 
ginally intended  to  consist  of  five 
stories,  each  illustrative  of  one  of  the 
live  orders :  1 .  the  Tuscan ;  2.  the  Doric ; 
3.  the  Ionic ;  4.  the  Corinthian ;  5.  the 
Composite ;  the  death  of  King  Robert 
left  It  unfinished  at  the  second,  which 
was  added  in  the  15th,  and  the  Ionic 
in  the  early  part  of  the  1 7  th  cent.  In 
Masaniello's  insurrection  in  1647,  this 
Campanile  was  seized  and  fortified  by 
the  Spanish  troops  against  the  populace, 
who  had  fortifiedtheDellaRocca  Palace 
opposite. 

The  Crocelle,  in  the  Chiatamone,  so 
called  from  having  originally  been  the 
Ch.  of  the  Crociferi,  is  also  called  S. 
Maria  a  Cappella.  It  contains  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Eustace,  author 
of  the  *  Classical  Tour,'  raised  by  Lord 
Brownlow. 

*8.  Domenico  Maggiore,  in  the  Largo  S. 
Domenico,  founded  in  1285  by  Charles 
n.  from  the  designs  of  Masuccio  I., 
in  spite  of  the  alterations  made  by 
Novello  in  the  15th,  and  by  Vac- 
caro  and  other  architects  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  is  still  a  noble 
edifice  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  is  rich 
in  works  of  art  whicn,  like  the  ch. 
itself,  carry  us  back  to  the  middle 
ages.  In  1850-53  it  underwent 
extensive  restoration  and  ornamenta- 
tion, and  at  present  is  one  of  the  most 
richly  decorated  of  the  sacred  edifices 


of  Naples :  it  consists  of  a  fine  nave 
and  side  aisles,  out  of  which  open 
7  chapels  on  either  side.  The  Gothic 
arches  and  pilasters  have  been  re-gilt 
and  covered  with  stucco ;  the  fiat 
roof,  of  the  18th  centy.,  is  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  building ; 
over  the  arches  are  paintings  of  Saints 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominick ;  the  tran- 
septs are  short ;  although  the  tribune 
retains  its  Gothic  character,  it  has 
been  spoiled  by  placing  a  large  organ 
behind  the  altar.  Commencing  on  the 
rt.,  the  first  chapel  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Martin :  the  arch  over  the  entrance  is 
handsomely  decorated  with  arabesques 
and  military  emblems :  the  picture  of 
the  Virgin  with  SS.  Dominick  and 
Martin,  over  the  altar,  is  by  Andrea  da 
Salerno,  but  so  repainted  as  hardly  to 
be  recognised  as  his  work.  In  the  2nd 
chapel  IS  the  fine  tomb  (1341)  of  Arch- 
bishop Brancaccio,  to  whose  family  this 
and  the  next  chapel  belonged :  the 
Madonna  on  the  rt.  of  the  altar  is 
ascribed  to  Agnolo  Franco;  the  St. 
Dominick  and  Magdalen  to  Stefanone; 
but  according  to  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle  it  is  a  picture  of  the  UUh  cent. 
The  3rd  chapel  is  covered  with  frescos 
attributed  to  Agnolo  Franco,  but  they 
are  much  repainted,  and  appear  to  be 
of  *•  Umbro-Siennese  character."  The 
7th  chapel  (of  the  Crucifix)  forms  a  ch. 
in  itself.  Over  the  principal  altar  is 
the  picture,  ascribed  to  Tonimaso  degli 
Stefani,  of  the  crucifix  which  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed  to  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  when  composing  his  Summa 
Theologies,  "  Well  hast  thou  written  of 
me,  Thomas;  what  wilt  thou  have 
as  a  reward  ?"  to  which  the  saint 
replied,  *•  Naught  else  but  thee.'*  In 
front  of  the  altar  is  a  bas-relief  in  the 
most  Berninesque  style,  representing 
that  miraculous  conversation.  On  eacli 
side  of  the  altar  are  the  Carrying  of 
the  Cross  and  the  Deposition,  in  the 
Flemish  style.  The  tomb  on  the  1. 
of  this  altar,  of  Francesco  Carafa,  is 
a .  fine  work  of  Agnello  del  Fiore ;  that 
opposite,  of  another  member  of  the 
same  family  who  died  in  1470,  was 
commenced  by  the  same  artist^  but 
finished  by  Giovanni  da  Nola,  In  the 
spaall  chapel  on  1.  of  the  principal  altar 
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is  a  good  tomb  of  Ettore  Carafa,  Ck>uiit 
of  RuYO,  covered  with  military  emblems 
and  arabesques;  and  in  that  next  the 
entrance  from  the  nave,  the  painting  of 
the  Madonna  della  Rosa,  attributed  to 
Maestro  Sinwne,  but  hidden  behind  a 
miserable  modem  daub :  on  the  opposite 
side,  amongst  several  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, is  the  fine  tomb  of  Conte  Buc- 
chiauico,  and  of  his  wife  Catarinella 
Orsini,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  of  Agnello  del  Fiore.  Return- 
ing to  the  main  building,  in  the  8th 
chapel,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the 
Sacristy,  and  is  dedicated  to  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  is  a  good  altarpiece  of  the 
patron  Saint  by  Luca  Giordano,  The 
fine  Gothic  tombs  of  members  of  the 
Aquino  family  date  from  the  middle  of 
the  14th  cent. :  above  that  (on  the  rt.) 
of  a  Countess  of  Mileto  and  Terra- 
nuova,  with  its  beautiful  recumbent 
statue,  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  upon  a  gold  ground,  reported 
one  of  me  earliest  paintings  of  the 
Neapolitan  Simone,  though  some  con- 
sider it  the  work  of  an  Umbrian  pain- 
ter in  the  style  of  Francesco  Ghitti. 
The  Sacristy,  richly  paved  in  marble, 
contains  presses  made  of  the  roots  of 
trees,  the  roof  painted  in  fresco  by 
Solimena,  and  a  good  picture  of  the 
Annunciation  by  Andrea  da  Salerno,  In 
the  gallery  of  the  Sacristy  are  45  large 
mortuary  chests  covered  with  velvet, 
among  which  are  ten  of  the  Princes 
AND  Princesses  of  the  Abagonese 
DYNASTY.  Most  of  them  have  no  inscrip- 
tion. The  remains  which  at  present 
can  be  identified  are  those  of  Feb- 
DiNAND  I.;  Ferdinand  II.;  his  aunt 
and  queen  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.;  Isabella,  daughter  of  Alfonso 
II.,  the  wife  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Sforza, 
Duke  of  Milan ;  Mart,  wife  of  the 
Marchese  del  Vasto ;  Cardinal  Louis 
MoNCADA  d'Aragona,  Dukc  of  Mont- 
alto;  Maria  della  Cerda,  Duchess 
of  Montalto,  &c.  The  chest  which  con- 
tained the  remains  of  Alfonso  I.  of 
Aragon  is  still  here  with  its  inscription, 
but  the  body  was  removed  to  Spain 
in  1666  by  the  viceroy  Don  Pedro 
de  Aragona.  In  another  chest  is  pre- 
served and  shown  to  the  curious,  still 
"  "<^ssed  in  Spanish  costume,  T^h^t  was 


considered  to  be  the  body  of  Anto- 
nello  Petntccif  who,  born  in  humble  life 
at  Teano,  rose  by  his  talents  to  be 
secretary  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and  joined 
the  "Conspiracy  of  the  Barons,"  but 
which  has  been  lately  shown  to  be 
that  of  his  son  Giovanni  Antonio  Pe- 
trucci,  Count  of  Policastro,  who  was 
executed  a  few  months  before  his  father. 
In  another  chest  are  the  bones  of  Fer- 
dinando  Fhmcesco  d'AvaloSyth.e  celebrated 
Marquis  of  Pescara,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  and  the  con- 
queror of  Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia.  He  died  of  his  wounds  at  Milan 
in  his  36th  year.  Over  his  tomb  hang  his 
portrait  and  his  banner.  He  was  the 
husband  of  the  no  less  celebrated  Yit- 
toria  Colonna,  who  retired  to  Ischia 
at  his  death,  and  there  sung  his 
achievements  in  verses  which  ob- 
tained for  her  the  title  of  divine.  lu 
the  Tesoro  adjoining  the  Sacristy  was 
preserved,  in  a  silver  casket,  the  heart  of 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou  ;  it  was  stolen 
on  the  closing  of  the  convent  during 
the  French  occupation.  Re-enteriog  the 
rt.  transept  is  a  good  bas-relief  of  St. 
Jerome ;  and  beyond  the  chapel  of  St. 
Hyacinth,  on  the  adjoining  pier,  the 
monument  of  Galeazzo  Pandone  by 
Giov.  da  Nola^  the  bust  of  the  deceased, 
the  arabesques  and  angels  on  which  are 
very  beautiful.  High  up  in  the  wall  of 
this  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Bertrando  del 
Balzo,  attributed  to  Masitccio  II.  A  door 
leads  from  this  transept  into  what  once 
formed  a  part  of  the  primitive  ch., 
and  now  a  passage  to  one  of  the  side 
entrances ;  here  are  ranged  several 
tombs,  the  most  remarkable  being  those 
of  Porzia  Capece  and  of  her  husband, 
Bernardino  Rota,  by  Giov,  da  Nola,  Of 
the  2  chapels  opening  from  this  pas- 
sage,the  first,  dedicated  to  St.Dominick, 
has  over  the  altar  a  paintine  in  3  com- 
partments; the  central  one,  of  the  patron 
Saint,  is  said  to  be  his  portrait,  brought 
here  by  the  first  members  of  his  order, 
10  years  after  his  death ;  on  each  side 
are  figures  of  saints,  and  upon  the  wall 
on  the  1.  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie, 
ascribed  to  Agnolo  Franco.  There  are 
some  good  tombs  of  the  14th  century 
lately  removed  here  from  other  parts 
of  the  ch,    In  the  next  chapel  of  S. 
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Bonito  ig  a  triptych  over  the  altar,  of 
the  Virgin,  Child,  and  Saints,  a  rude 
performance,  and  some  monuments 
of  the  16th  century.  Between  these 
chapels  is  the  monument  to  Zin- 
garelli,  the  eminent  musical  com- 
poser. The  only  objects  of  any  in- 
terest in  the  chapels  opening  out  of 
the  rt.  transept  are  2  pictures  on  each 
side  of  the  altar  of  S.  Domenico  So- 
riano (on  the  rt.  of  the  choir),  repre- 
senting S.  Catherine  and  Mary  Magda- 
len, by  the  brothers  Donzello;  in  which 
have  been  introduced  the  portraits  of 
Alfonso  I.  and  of  the  celebrated  Lucre- 
zia  d'Alagni.  The  high  altar  is  a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  Florentine  mosaic 
work,  erected  in  1652,  from  the  designs 
of  Cosmo  Fanzaga,  with  2  seats  on 
either  side,  and  2  fine  columns  of 
verde  antico  supportine  candelabra. 
There  is  nothing  of  peculiar  interest  in 
the  4  chapels  opening  out  of  the  1.  tran- 
sept, if  we  except  the  copy  by  L,  Qwr- 
dam  of  the  Annunciation  by  Titian  in 
the  Pignatelli  chapel,  under  a  hand- 
some cinquecento  arch  ;  the  original 
painting  was  carried  off  to  Spain  by  the 
Viceroy  d'Aragona.  Near  this  chapel 
is  a  second  bas-relief  of  St.  Jerome  by 
Agnelh  del  Fiore,  The  tomb  built  into  the 
wall  of  this  transept,  above  the  Pigna- 
telli chapel,,  is  that  of  Giovanni  di  Du- 
razzo  and  of  Philip  Prince  of  Taranto, 
who  died  in  1332-35,  sons  of  King 
Charles  d'Anjou  II.,  with  a  lon^  inscrip- 
tion in  leonine  verses.  Entering  from 
here  the  1.  aisle,  the  1st  chapel  (or  8th 
reckoning  from  the  principal  entrance), 
dedicated  to  St,  Maria  della  Neve,  has 
over  its  altar  a  beautiful  alto-rilievo, 
with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  centre, 
and  S.  Matthew  and  S.  John  the  Baptist 
on  either  side,  perhaps  the  chef-d*CBuvre 
of  Gtovanni  da  Nola ;  it  was  erected 
in  1536  by  Fabio  Arcella,  and  stood 
formerly  against  one  of  the  piers  of 
the  great  arch.  In  this  chapel  and 
liear  the  side  door  is  the  monument 
of  the  poet  Marini ;  and  opposite 
^t  of  Bartolommeo  Pipi,  with  a  good 
8tatue  of  Christ  standing  on  the  urn. 
Over  the  sarcophagus  of  the  former 
IS  his  bronze  bust,  by  the  Milanese 
sculptor  Bartolommeo  Viscontu  This 
Blon^ment  has  an  interest  for  English- 


men. The  bust  was  executed  by  order 
of  Giovan  Battista  Manso,  Marchese 
di  Villa,  the  heir  and  executor  of  the 
poet,  and  placed  in  a  chapel  under  his 
(Manso' s)  house  in  the  Largo  dei  Gero- 
lomini,  where  it  was  seen  towards  1640 
by  Milton,  who  thus  Eludes  to  it. 

Ille  (Marini)  itidem,  moriens,  tibi  (Manso) 

soli  debita  vates, 
Cbsa  tibl  soli,  supremaqce  vota  rellqnit : 
Neo  manes  pietas  tiui  clara  fefelUt  amici ; 
Vidimus  arridentem  operoso  ex  aere  poetam. 

Sylvarum — Mansus, 

At  the  death  of  Manso,  in  1645,  his 
house  and  chapel  having  been  pulled 
down,  the  bust  was  lost.  It  was  found, 
however,  in  1682,  and,  in  compliance 
with  Manso's  will,  his  executors  placed 
it  on  a  monument  they  erected  m  the 
cloisters  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Agnello 
Maggiore.  When  this  monastery  was 
suppressed,  the  monument,  by  order  of 
KingMurat,  was  placed  in  1813  where 
it  is  now  seen.  In  the  next  or  Buffo  Ba- 
ffnara  chapel  the  picture  of  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Catherine  is  by  Leonardo  da 
Pistoia ;  and  some  tombs, amongst  which 
is  that  of  Leonardo  Tomacelli  (1529) : 
Cardinal  Fabricio  Buffo,  who  played 
so  notorious  a  part  in  the  commo- 
tions of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  at 
the  close  of  the  last  cent^  in  connection 
with  Lord  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, is  buried  here,  but  there  is  no 
tomb  or  inscription  to  mark  the 
spot.  In  the  6tn  chapel  are  several 
tombs  of  the  Carafa  family,  and  a 
painting  of  a  saint  dressing  the 
wounds  of  St.  Sebastian.  The  next 
chapel  contains  several  tombs  of  the 
Andrea  family,  and  a  picture  of  S. 
Antoninus,  with  the  portrait  of  the 
Donatorio  below.  The  4th  chapel, 
belonging  to  the  Bota  family,  has  a 
fine  statue  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  over 
the  altar,  by  Giovanni  da  Nola;  and 
the  monument  of  the  poet  Bernar- 
dino Bota,  with  figures  of  the  Amo  and 
Tiber,  by  Domenico  d*  Auria,  In  the 
3rd  chapel  on  1.  the  picture  of  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  is 
by  Scipione  Gaetano ;  the  tomb  of  An- 
tonio Carafa,  called  Malizia,  with  a 
recumbent  figure,  under  a  canopy,  en- 
closed with  curtains,  and  supported  by 
statues^is  a  good  specimen  of  the  sepul- 
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chrfd  moniunents  of  the  15th  cent. 
The  2nd  chapel  on  1.,  dedicated  to  the 
Rosary,  is  in  the  style  of  the  17th  cent., 
and  is  only  remarkieible  for  its  miracu- 
lous Madonna  di  S.  Andrea.  The  last 
chapel  in  1.  aisle,  or  next  the  principal 
entrance,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen, 
contains  a  painting  of  the  Infant 
Christ  placing  a  crown  on  the  head 
of  St.  Joseph,  by  Luca  Oiordcmo, 
and  on  the  side  walls  an  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  in  the  Flemish  style, 
attributed  to  Albert  Durer,  and  a 
Holy  Family  to  Andrea  da  Salerno. 
The  adjoining  Monastery,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  authorities,  contained 
many  memorials  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  was,  in  1272,  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  which  was 
then  established  within  its  walls.  His 
salary,  fixed  by  Charles  of  Anjou  him- 
self, was  an  ounce  of  gold  monthly, 
equal  to  twenty  shillings  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  little  cell  in  which 
the  great  theologian  studied  is  still 
shown  (it  has  been  converted  into  a 
chapel);  as  well  as  his  lecture-room 
and  a  fragment  of  his  chair.  Several 
of  his  works  were  composed  here,  and 
such  was  his  fame  that  his  lectures 
were  frequently  attended  by  the  sove- 
reign and  the  principal  personages 
of  thei^ingdom.  In  this  hall  the  Acco" 
demia  Pontanianaj  founded  by  Pontano 
in  1471,  holds  its  sittings.  In  the 
adjoining  Piazza  di  San  Domenico, 
which  opens  into  the  Strada  Trinitk 
Maggiore,  is  what  is  called  the  Obelisk 
of  S.  Domenico,  supporting  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  saint.  It  was  designed 
by  Fansaga,  and  finished  by  Vaccaro  in 
1737. 

S.  Eligio^  in  the  Largo  di  Capo  Na- 
polij  near  the  Piazza  del  Mercato,  has  a 
fine  portico  and  entrance  of  Angevine 
Gothic.  There  is  a  good  Gothic  tomb 
to  one  Bonectus,  1341.  The  interior 
has  been  modernised;  some  parts  of 
the  roof  artistic  in  style. 

*8.  Filippo  Neri,  or  ch.  of  the  Qerolo- 
minif  in  the  Strada  de'  Tribunali,  not  far 
from  the  cathedral,  is  one  of  the  most 
riehly  decorated  churches  in  Naples. 
It  was  erected  in  1592  from  the  de- 
igns of  Dionisio  di  ^artohmmeo.    The 


fa9ade,  originally  designed  by  Dwmio 
Lazzari,  was  altered  and  covered  with 
marbles  in  the  last  cent,  by  Ferdinando 
FugOf  and  is  much  admired.    The  sta- 
tues are. by  Sanmartino.     The  cupola 
is  also  the  work    of  Lazzari.    The 
interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  two 
aisles,  divided  by  12  columns  of  grey 
granite  with  Corinthian  capitals,  sup- 
porting a   heavy  architrave,  with  a 
heavier  flat    roof  composed  of  com- 
partments containing  gilt  bas-reliefs. 
The    whole    ch.    is    loaded  with  au 
excess  of  ornament.     The  firescos  in 
the   lunettes   over   the    columns   are 
by  Benasca,     The  large  fresco  over 
the   principal    entrance,    representing 
Christ  driving  the  dealers  out  of  the 
Temple,  is  a  celebrated  work  by  Luca 
Giordano,  with  the   architectural  de- 
tails by  Moscatielh.    The  picture  over 
the  high  altar  is  by  Giovan  Bemardm 
SicilianOf  and  the  two  upon  the   side 
walls  by  Corenzio.    The  rich  chapel  of 
S.  Filippo  Neri,  on  the  1.  of  the  choir 
and  high  altar,  designed  by  Giacomo 
Lazzari,  has  a  painting  on  the  cupola, 
representing  S.  Filippo  in  glory,  hy 
Sotimena,  with  numerous  figures.    The 
painting  of  the    patron   saint   at  the 
altar  is  a  copy  from  Guido,  who  is 
said  to  have  retouched  it.   The  chapel 
Delia  Concezione,  on  rt.  of  the  choir, 
has  a  cupola  painted  by  SiinoneUi,  re- 
presenting Judith  showing  the  head 
of  Holofemes   to  his    army;  and  a 
picture  of  the  Conception  by  Cesare 
Fracanzano,    The  chapel  of  the  Ruffe 
Scilla  family,  in  the  1.  transept,  is  de- 
corated with  fluted  Corinthian  columns 
and  six  statues  by  Pietro  Bernini^  father 
of  Lorenzo,  a  picture  of  the  Nativity 
by  Roncalliy  and  an  Annunciation  above 
by  Santafede,  The  chapel  of  S.  Francis 
(5th  on  1.)  contains  a  picture  of  the 
saint  in  prayer  by  Guido,  when  acting 
as  one  of  the  competitors    for  exe- 
cuting the  frescos  in  the    chapel  of 
St.  Jannarius   in   the  cathedral.     In 
front  of  this  chapel,  at  the  foot  of  a 
pillar  of  the  nave,  is   the  sepulchral 
inscription   of   Gtahbattista   Vioo, 
the  author  of  the    *  Scienza  Nuova,* 
who  died  in  1744,  and  who  with  his 
wife  was  buried  here.      The  chapel 
of  S.  Agnese   (4th   on   \,)    contains 
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pictures  by  Roncalli  and  L.  Giordano, 
in  the  cha|>els  in  the  opposite  aisle, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  is  by 
Corenzio;  the  St.  Jerome  (in  3rd  on  rt.) 
stmck  with  awe  at  the  sound  of  the 
last  trumpet  is  by  Gessi;  the  picture  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  is 
the  last  work  of  Santafede,  who  died 
before  it  was  completed ;  the  dying  S. 
Alexis  (over  the  1st  idtar  on  rt.)  is  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona, 

The  Sacristy  contains  se-veral  good 
paintings ;  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioDed  the  fine  fresco  of  S.  Filippo  Neri 
in  glory,  by  L.  Giordano;  on  the  altar 
the  Baptism  of  the  Sayiour,  and  over 
the  altar  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by 
(luido;  the  mother  of  Zebedee  con- 
versing with  the  Saviour,  by  Santafede ; 
an  Ecce  Homo  and  St.  Andrew  the 
Apostle,  by  Spagnoletto;  the  Cruci- 
fixion, by  Marco  da  Siena ;  heads  of  the 
Apostles,  by  Domenichino ;  St.  Francis, 
by  Tintoretto:  two  pictures  of  Christ 
bearing  the  Cross,  by  Bassano;  the 
Nativity  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  Andrea  da  Salerno ;  Jacob  and 
the  Angel,  by  Palma  Vecchio ;  St.  Se- 
bastian, by  Cav.  Arpino,  &c.  The  vast 
Monastery  adjoining  contains  the  li- 
brary, which  is  described  under  the 
head  of  Librariks. 

S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  opposite  the 
Royal  Palace,  was  erected  by  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  as  a  Totive  offering  for  his 
recovery  in  1816,  from  the  designs 
of  Bianchi  of  Lugano,  and  is  a 
kind  of  imitation  of  the  Pantheon. 
The  front  facing  the  square  is  of  a 
different  style  from  that  of  the  more 
noble  edifice  at  Rome,  consisting  of 
an  Ionic  portico  of  6  columns  and  2 
pilasters  of  Carrara  marble,  surmounted 
by  a  bare  tympanum;  the  louic  capitals 
have  been  also  disfigured  by  the  in- 
troduction of  fleurs-de-lis  into  their 
ornaments.  The  interior  is  covered 
with  costly  marbles;  it  is  175  ft.  high, 
and  is  supported  on  32  Corinthian 
columns  of  Mondragone  marble ;  the 
confessionals  are  of  the  same  marble. 
The  high  altar,  designed  by  Faga  and 
brought  here  from  the  ch.  of  SS:  Apos- 
toli,  where  it  formerly  stood,  is  all  of 
most  costly  jasper  and  lapis  lazuli.  The 


two  columns  near  it,  which  support 
candelabras,  are  of  a  rare  Egyptian 
breccia,  and  were  taken  from  the  en.  of 
S.  Seyerino.  The  painting  and  sculp- 
ture are  all  by  modem  artists.  Begin- 
ning on  the  1.  of  the  principal  door, 
the  statue  of  S.  Athanasius  is  by 
Angelo  Solaro,  and  the  Death  of  S.  Jo- 
seph by  Camillo  Guerra,  Neapolitans; 
the  statue  of  S.  Augustin  by  Tommaso 
Amaudt  a  Neapolitan,  and  the  Madonna 
della  Concezione  by  Gasparo  Landi,  a 
Roman;  the  statue  of  S.  Mark  by  Fab- 
bris,  a  Venetian,  and  the  St.  Nicholas 
by  Natale  Carta,  a  Sicilian ;  the  statue 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  by  Ihierani ; 
the  picture  behind  the  high  altar,  of  St. 
Francesco  di  Paolo  restoring  a  dead 
youth  to  life,  by  Camuccini  of  Rome ; 
the  statue  of  St.  Matthew  by  Finelli,  and 
the  Last  Sacrament  of  St.  Ferdinand 
of  Castille  by  Pietro  Benoenuti,  of 
Florence;  the  statue  of  S.  Luke  by 
Antonio  Cah,  a  Sicilian ;  the  statue  of 
St.  Ambrose  by  Tito  Angelinif  a  Neapo- 
litan, and  the  Death  of  S.  Andrea  da 
Avellino  by  Tommaso  de  Viw ;  the  last 
statue  is  St.  John  Chrysostomus  by 
Gennaro  Calif  a  Sicilian.  A  double 
gallery  runs  rouud  the  church,  at  the 
base  of  the  drum,  which  supports  the 
cupola,  and  at  its  summit  the  vault  is 
divided  into  square  sunk  panels  with 
rosettes ;  the  central  opening  is  much 
too  small  for  the  proportions  of  the 
cupola,  whilst  the  latter  is  much  higher 
in  proportion  to  its  width  than  the 
all-perfect  one  of  the  Pantheon. 

S,  Gennaro  extra  Moenia,  or  dei  Poveri, 
See  Catacombs f  p.  91. 

Gesii  Nuovo,  in  the  Largo  Triniti 
Maggiore,  built  in  1584,  in  the  palace 
of  Roberto  Sanseverino,  Prince  of  Sa- 
lerno, from  the  designs  of  Pietro  Pro- 
vedOf  a  Jesuit.  The  stonework  of  the 
facade  is  in  diamond  fashion.  The 
interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir, 
each  of  two  bays,  and  of  short 
transepts.  It  formerly  had  a  cu- 
pola magnificently  painted  by  Lan- 
franco,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1688,  and  nothing  re- 
mains of  the  paintings  but  the  Four 
Evangelists  on  the  pendentives,  the 
idea  of  which,  according  to  Burck- 
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hardt,  the  punter  stole  from  Domeni- 
chino.  Over  the  principal  entrance 
is  a  large  fresco  of  Heliodorus  driven 
from  the  Temple,  hy  Solimena.  The 
chapel  of  Sta.  Anna  contains  some 
frescos  hy  SoUmenay  executed  when  he 
was  only  in  his  18th  year.  The 
frescos  on  the  vault  over  the  high  altar 
are  by  Stamioni,  In  the  chapel  of  S. 
Ignazio,  in  the  1.  transept,  erected  by 
Carlo  Gesualdo,  Prince  of  Venosa,  and 
designed  by  Fansaga,  by  whom  also  are 
the  statues  of  David  and  Jeremiah  in  it, 
the  picture  of  the  saint  is  by  Imparato, 
the  three  frescos  above  it  by  Spagnoletto, 
and  the  roof  by  Corenzio.  In  the  oppo- 
site chapel  the  S.  Francis  Xavier  is  by 
Bernardino  SicilianOj  and  the  3  paint- 
ings above  it  by  L,  Giordano.  The 
high  altar  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
modem  decorative  art,  havmg  3  large 
bronze  bas-reliefs,  that  of  the  Ls^t 
Supper  in  the  centre,  and  busts  in  alto- 
lilievo  of  6  saints  of  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  in  front,  and  a  splendid 
tabernacle.  The  pillars  and  walls  of 
this  fine  ch.,  as  we  see  in  many  belong- 
ing to  the  Jesuits,  are  covered  with  a 
great  variety  of  coloured  marbles.  The 
ch.  of  Gesu  Nuovo  and  the  adjoining 
convent  were  the  headquarters  of  the 
Jesuit  Order  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
before  their  expulsion  in  I860.  In  front 
is  the  magnificent  but  over-decorated 
obelisk  in  the  worst  Spanish  taste. 

S.  Giacomo  degli  SpagnuoU,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Municipio,  was  built  in  1540 
by  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  from  the 
designs  of  Ferdinando  Manlio,  as  the 
ch.  of  a  hospital  for  Spanish  soldiers. 
The  tombs  on  the  sides  of  the  stairs  at 
the  entrance  from  the  piazza  are  by 
Michelangelo  Naccarino.  The  *Tomb  of 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  (d.  1553),  be- 
hind the  high  altar,  is  the  masterpiece 
of  Giovanni  da  Nolo,  This  noble  monu- 
ment consists  of  a  square  sarcophagus 
on  a  richly  decorated  pedestal.  Four 
very  graceful  female  statues  emblema- 
tical of  Justice,  Prudence,  Fortitude, 
and  Temperance,  stand  at  the  comers 
of  the  pedestal.  In  front  of  the  sar- 
cophagus is  the  inscription ;  on  the 
three  others  are  bas-reliefs  of  his  entry 
into  Naples,  of  the  achievements  of  the 


viceroy  in  the  wars  with  the  Turks, 
and  particularly  his  victory  over  the 
corsair  Barbarossa.  These  bas-reliefs 
were  much  admired  by  Ribera,  L. 
Giordano,  Massimo,  and  Vaccaro, 
and  Salvator  Rosa  often  copied  them. 
Upon  the  sarcophagus  kneel  statues  of 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  and  of  his  wife 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  sculp- 
ture and  decorations  of  the  monu- 
ment are  in  the  best  taste.  The  tomb 
was  intended  to  be  senl^to  Spain,  but 
it  remained  in  Naples  by  order  of  Don 
Pedro's  son.  Among  the  pictures  in 
this  ch.  are — ^in  the  3rd  chapel  on  l, 
a  Deposition  by  Bernardo  Lama;  in 
the  4th  on  rt.,  the  Virgin  and  Saints 
by  Bernardino  Siciliano ;  the  S.  Gia- 
como by  Marco  da  Siena,  in  the  5th 
chapel  on  1. ;  and  a  Virgin  and  Child 
under  glass  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  "a 
beautiful  and  genuine  picture,"  Cic. 

*S.  Giovanni  a  Carhonara,  intheStrada 
Carbonara,  opening  out  of  a  forecourt, 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  designed 
by  Sanfelice,  was  built  in  1344,  from 
the  designs  of  Masuccio  II.,  and  re- 
stored and  enlarged  by  King  Ladis- 
laus  in  1400.   It  still  retains  in  its  outer 
walls  some  traces  of  its  original  pointed 
architecture,  T^hich,  except  in  its  choir 
and  magnificent  sepulchral  monuments, 
has  entirely  disappeared  in  the  interior, 
since  the  recent  unseemly  restorations. 
Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  Cappella 
dei  Miroballi,  by  an  unknown  artist  of 
the  15th  cent.,  containing  the  richly 
decorated  tomb  of  Trojano  Miroballo, 
the  favourite  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Ara- 
gon;   it  has  something  of  the  form 
of  a  triumphal  arch,  the  piers  sup- 
ported on  crouching  lions,   and  snr- 
mounted  by  a  statue  of  St.  Michael. 
In  the  pilasters  which  support  the  arch 
of  the  high  altar  are  the  statues  of  St. 
Augustin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Im- 
mediately behind  the  high  altar  is  the 
Tomb  of  King  Ladislaus,  the  master- 
piece of  Andrea  Ciccione,  and  as  high 
as  the  ch.  itself,  erected  to  him  by 
his  sister  Joanna  II.  in  1414.      It  has 
three  stories :    the    lower,  now  con- 
cealed by  the  altar,  consists 'of  four 
colossal  statues  of  Virtues,  which  sup- 
port the  rest  of  the  monument.     In 
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the  centre  of  the  second,  in  a  round- 
headed  niche,  are  the  crowned  figures 
of  Ladislaus  and  Joanna  seated  on 
their  thrones,  with  two  Virtues  sitting 
near  them,  in  pointed  niches  on  each 
side  of  the  central  one.  The  Sarco- 
phagus containing  the  body  is  placed 
on  the  third  story,  over  the  central 
gronp ;  in  front  of  it  are  4  '  sitting 
crowned  figures  in  relief;  lying  upon  it 
a  figure  of  Ladislaus  enclosed  in  a  tent- 
like covering  with  curtains,  which 
angels  are  drawing  aside:  the  whole 
is  surmounted  by  a  pointed  canopy, 
with  the  inscription  Divus  Ladis- 
laus. On  the  summit  is  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  young  king,  sword 
in  hand.  On  each  side  of  the  tomb 
are  frescos  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  Januarius  by  Bisuccio,  Behind 
this  monument,  in  the  Gothic  chapel 
of  the  Caracciolo  del  Sole  family,  is 
the  tomb,  also  by  Ciccionef  of  Ser- 
GUNNi  Caracciolo,  grand  seneschal 
of  the  kin^om,  the  favourite  of  Joanna 
II.,  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of 
Covella  RufPo,  Duchess  of  Sessa,  in 
1432.  A  statue  of  Sergianni,  holding 
the  dagger  in  his  hand,  in  allusion  to 
his  mui^er,  stands  on  the  sarcophagus, 
which  is  supported  in  front  by  statues 
of  saints  chiefly  military.  The  lines 
on  the  sarcophagus  were  written  by 
Lorenzo  Valla.  The  frescos  of  this 
chapel,  representing  the  life  .of  the 
Madonna  are  by  Leonardo  da  Bisuccio 
of  Milan,  one  of  the  last  pupils  of 
Giotto.  The  principal  subject,  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  is  remarkable. 
The  chapel  of  the  Caracciolo  Rossi 
family,  on  the  1.  of  the  high  altar,  was 
designed  by  GirolamoSantacroce,  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  temple.  The  statues 
of  four  Apostles,  in  the  lateral  niches, 
executed  as  a  trial  of  skill,  are  S.  Peter 
by  MerlianOf  S.  Paul  by  Santacroce,  S. 
Andrew  by  Caccavello^  and  S.  James  by 
the  Spaniard  Pedro  della  Piatta,  The 
mezzo-rilievo  of  the  Epiphany  and 
the  bas-reliefs  of  the  altar  are  also 
by  Bella  Piatta.  The  two  Evangelists 
and  the  small  statues  of  S.  John  and 
S.  Sebastian  on  the  same  altar  are  by 
Santacroce.  The  tombs  of  Galeazzo  on  1., 
and  Colantonio  Caracciolo  opposite,  are 
by  8cilla  and  Bomenico  d*Auria, 


In  the  Sacristy,  formeriy  the  Somma 
chapel,  is  a  small  picture  by  Bassano, 
a  bas-relief  on  the  altar  attributed  to 
Caccavello,  and  fifteen  of  the  series  of 
twenty-four  frescos  which  Vaaari  was 
commissioned  to  paint  for  this  ch.  in 
1546.  They  represent  subjects  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  from  the  life 
of  S.  John  the  Baptist ;  the  landscapes 
and  most  of  the  figures  are  by  Doceno, 
whom  Vasari  induced  to  accompany 
him  to  Naples  as  his  assistant,  some 
remains  of  figures  of  the  Virgin  and 
angel  of  the  1 5th  century,  &c.  The 
presses  of  walnut-wood  were  executed 
from  Vasari's  designs. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara  from 
the  high  altar  is  the  handsome  Chap" 
terfumse,  covered  with  frescos;  and 
opening  out  of  the  court  from  which 
we  entered  the  ch.,  the  chapel  of  the 
Crucifixion  belonging  to  the  Seripan- 
dis,  over  the  altar  of  which  is  a  large 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Vasari, 
At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  before  de- 
scending into  the  street,  is  another 
chapel,  with  a  pointed  decorated  en- 
trance, dedicated  to  St.  Monica,  which 
has  been  also  barbarously  modernised ; 
it  contains  the  fine  sepulchral  monu- 
ment of  Ferdinando  di  San  Severino, 
Prince  of  Bisighano,  with  several  small 
statues,  and  the  name  of  the  sculptor, 
Andreas  de  Florentia,  for  its  only  inscrip- 
tion. Beneath  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  ch.  is  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
Comolatricej  erected,  as  we  are  told  by 
a  long  inscription,  to  contain  a  mi- 
raculous image  of  the  Virgin,  dis* 
covered  by  the  falling  of  the  stucco  of 
the  wall  in  a  joiner's  house.  The  ad- 
joining convent,  founded  by  King 
Ladislaus,  has  been  suppressed;  it 
belonged  to  the  Order  of  S,  Augustin. 

Close  to  S.  Giov.  a  Carbonara  was 
the  arena  for  gladiatorial  games,  which 
were  kept  up  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Petrarch,  who  describes  the  horror 
with  which  he  witnessed  one  of  these 
combats  in  the  presence  of  Queen 
Joanna  I.  and  King  Andrew. 

8.  Giovanni  Evangelista,  in  the  Strada 
de*  Tribunali,  was  built  in  1492  from 
some  old  designs  of  Oiccione,  by  Pontanus 
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the  poet,  who  covered  the  interior  with 
Greek  inscriptions,  and  had  two  of  the 
outer  walls  inscribed  with  moral 
maxims.  Hb  own  monument  and  that 
which  he  erected  to  his  friend  Pietro 
Compadre  bear  inscriptions  from  his 
pen. 

* 

S,  Giovanni  Maggiore,  in  the  Largo 
of  that  name,  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  erected  by  Hadrian  to  Antinous. 
It  was  reduced  to  its  present  form  in 
1 685  by  Lazzari,  The  bas-relief  of  the 
Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  3rd 
chapel  on  1.,  is  one  of  the  best  works  of 
Merliano,  Part  of  this  ch.  has  tumbled 
down. 


S.  Giovanni  da  Pappacoda,  adjoining 
the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore,  in 
the    centre    of   the    old  city,   is  re- 
markable for  its  Gothic  portal  by  Aiv- 
tonio  Baboccio.    It  has  a  square-headed 
doorway,  with  a  pointed  arch  above  it, 
containing  statues  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  between  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion  commemorating  the  building  of 
the  church  by  Artusio  Pappacoda,  the 
grand  seneschal  of  King  Ladislaus,  in 
1415.     Above  is  an   elaborate  niche 
containiog  a  statue  of  S.  John  with 
three  pinnacles;  that  in  the  centre  is 
surmounted  by  St.  Michael  slaying  the 
Dragon;  the  other  two  by  statues  of 
the  Archangels  Raphael  and  Gabriel. 
The  bell-tower  is  of  the  same  pttriod, 
and  has  remains  of  handsome  decora- 
tions :  notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of 
the  figures  as  works  of  art,  the  effect  of 
the  whole  is  very  good.    The  interior 
has  been  entirely  modernised ;  it  con- 
tains 2  good    sepulchral    monuments 
of  the  16th  cent.  (1536)  to  a  cardinal 
and  a  bishop  of  the  family  of  Pappa- 
coda, and  4  statues  of  the  Evangelists, 
probably  of  the  school  of  Merliano. 
This  ch.  is  seldom  open  except  early  on 
Sundays.    The  outside  has  been  bar- 
barously painted  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour ;  taking  away  the  old  look  of 
the  building,  detracting  so  much  from 
its  beautiful  fa9ade.    The  large  palace 
in  front  was  built  by  the  Filomarinis, 
Dukes  della  Torre. 


S.  Giuseppe  a  Chiajaf  a  small  ch.  on 
the  Riviera,  pearly  opposite  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  Villa  Nazionale,  much 
frequented  by  the  fishing  population, 
who  inhabit  this  quarter  of  Naples. 
The  Ist  chapel  on  rt.  of  Sta.  Restituta 
was  built  by  Lady  Holland;  in  the 
recess  is  a  monument  to  Lord  Hol- 
land, who  died  at  Naples  in  1859 ;  on 
the  sarcophagus  is  a  fine  figure,  by 
Solarif  of  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection. 
The  picture  over  the  altar,  by  MoUnari^ 
represents  the  transport  by  angels  of 
Sta.  Restituta  from  Ischia  to  Naples, 
where  her  remains  are  deposited  in  the 
Cathedral.  The  two  marble  figures  of 
angels  on  each  side  of  the  altar  are 
also  by  Solari, 

S.   Gregorio  Armeno,  in  the  Vico  of 
the  same  name,  between  the  Strada  de' 
Tribunali  and  the  Strada  di  San  Biagio 
di  Librai,  formerly  attached  to  a  convent 
of  Benedictine  nuns  now  suppressed, 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Ceres. 
It    is    preceded    by  a   deep  .portico, 
over  which,  in  the  interior  of  the  ch., 
was  the  gallery  for  the  nuns.     The 
interior  is    overcharged    with  stucco 
and  gilt    ornaments,   which    give  to 
it  a  heavy  appearance :  many  of  the 
frescos,  especially  those  on  the  cupola 
and  pendentives,  are  much  injured,  the 
best  being  over  the  arch  on  rt.  of  high 
altar.    The  three  paintings  over  the 
entrance  and  those  of  the  cupola  and 
the    choir   are  by  X.    Giordano,  w^ho 
painted  his  own  portrait,  at  the  age  of 
60,  on  the  1.  over  the  door,  as  the  man 
pointing  out  to  the  Greek  nuns  where 
to  settle. 

*L*Incoronata,  in  the  Strada  Me- 
dina, retains  its  Gothic  architecture  in 
its  groined  roof,  and  some  of  its 
chapels:  the  present  ch.  consists  of 
the  nave  and  left  aisle,  the  rt.  one 
having  been  destroyed ;  it  is  consider- 
ably below  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
street.  It  was  built  by  Joanna  I., 
to  commemorate  her  coronation  and 
marriage  with  her  cousin  Louis  of  Ta- 
ranto,  in  1347.  She  incorporated  in 
the  ch.  the  ancient  Cappella  di  Giustizia, 
built  by  Charles  II.,  in   which  her 
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marriage  had  taken  place,  and  where 
it  was  inferred,  from-  a  passage  in 
Petrarch,  C^tto  had  painted  nis  frescos. 
But  it  is  proved  now  that  the  CappeUa 
Regis  mentioned  by  the  poet  was  part 
of  the  Castel  Nuoto,  and  that  the 
CappeUa  di  Giustizia  was  a  different 
building. 

The  frescos  now  seen  cannot  be 
Giotto's,  as  he  died  II  years  before 
the  boilding  of  the  church ;  but  they 
are  good  specimens  of  his  style,  and 
Crowe  and  Cayalcaselle  sugeest  the 
assignment  of  them  to  one  of  his  Nea- 
politan pupils,  Roberto  di  Oderisio.  They 
are  oyer  the  gallery  to  the  W.,  and, 
in  order  to  be  examined,  entrance  mast 
be  obtained  to  the  tower,  up  which 
a  flight  of  narrow  steps  leads  to  the 
gallery.  The  best  time  for  seeing  them 
IS  the  morning.  The  four  triangular 
compartments  of  the  Gothic  roof  con- 
tain each  two  subjects,  seyen  of  which 
are  illustrative  of  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments. Baptism  is  represented  by  a 
child,  Charles,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Calabria,  held  over  a  font  in  the  centre 
of  an  open  octagon  temple :  many  of 
the  other  details  in  the  picture  are 
obliterated.  Confirmation  shows  the 
bestowing  of  the  rite  on  the  3  children 
of  Joanna.  The  Holy  Communion  is 
represented  by  a  group  of  kneeling 
Christians,  the  foremost  of  whom  is 
Joanna  receiving  the  Host  from  a 
bishop.  Holy  oilers  are  illustrated  by 
the  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  consecrating 
Bishop  Louis  d'Anjou ;  a  picture  with 
a  great  deal  of  individuality  and  life. 
Confession  is  represented  by  Joanna 
confessing  to  a  priest,  while  three 
penitents  are  leaving  the  church, 
clothed  in  black,  and  a  monk  scourging 
them  with  rods.  Marriage  by  the  nup- 
tials of  Louis  of  Taranto  and  Joanna 
I.,  surrounded  with  all  the  pomp  and 
festivities  of  a  court  The  prince  is 
putting  the  ring  on  the  finger  of  his 
bride,  while  a  priest  is  joining  their 
hands.  They  are  accompanied  by  a 
brilliant  court :  several  knights^  and 
ladies  are  dancing,  while  priests, 
musicians,  and  attendants  complete  the 
different  groups.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  extreme  beauty 
of  the  female  heads  and  the  graceful- 
18.  Italy, -\ 


ness  of  their  attitudes.  Indeed,  the 
picture  is  a  perfect  study  of  the 
costume  and  manners  of  the  early  part 
of  the  14th  cent.  In  the  7th,  a  dying 
Prince,  Louis  of  Taranto,  receives  the 
last  consolations  of  religion. 
'  In  the  Chapel  del  Crocifisso,  at  the 
end  of  the  1.  aisle,  there  are  other  paint- 
ings in  the  style  of  Giotto,  attributed 
to  Gennaro  di  Cola,  a  feeble  painter  of 
the  1 4th  cent.  They  represent,  on  the 
1.  wall,  the  Carthusians  doing  homage 
to  Queen  Joanna  for  her  rich  endow- 
ment of  the  hospital  which  she  founded 
near  this  ch.  and  presented  to  their 
order,  and  in  the  spaces  of  the  wall 
her  marriage  and  other  events  of  her 
life.  The  paintings  on  the  opposite 
wall  are  relative  to  S.  Martin,  a  battle, 
and  two  equestrian  figures  of  SS. 
George  and  Martin :  these  frescos  have 
suffered  greatly,  but  have  been  partially 
cleaned;  those  upon  the  wall  behind 
the  altar  are  entirely  efiaced. 

*S,  Lorenzo,  in  the  small  Largo  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  Strada  dei  Tribunali, 
was  begun  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  to 
commemorate  his  victory  over  Manfred 
near  Benevento,  and  finished  under 
Robert,  in  1324.  It  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  Basilica  Angttstalis,  where  the  senate 
and  people  of  Naples  held  their  assem- 
blies. It  was  built  in  the  Gothic  style 
from  the  designs  of  Maglione,  a  pupil 
of  Nicola  da  Pisa,  and  completed  by 
Masuccio  IT,,  who  raised  the  vast 
arch  which  separates  the  aisle  from  the 
crossing.  S.  Lorenzo  retains  little  of 
its  Gothic  style,  except  the  great  mar- 
ble doorway,  and  the  ambulatory  with 
chapels  which  surround  the  choir,  and 
which,  although  neglected  and  unte- 
nanted, are  fine  specimens  of  the  Pointed 
architecture  of  the  period.  A  window 
in  the  chapter-house  is  also  remarkable. 
The  painting  over  the  principal  en- 
trance is  by  Vincenzo  Corso,  and 
represents  our  Saviour  and  St.  Fran- 
cis above,  and  several  cotemporary 
portraits  below  adoring  the  Sacrament. 
On  the  pavement  near  the  entrance  Of 
the  1st  eh.,  and  on  the  rt.,  is  the  sepul- 
chral slab  memorial  of  Oiambattista 
Porta,  the  celebrated  natural  philoso- 
pher of  the  1 5th  cent,  who  suggested 
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the  first  plan  of  an  Eneydopiedia. 
Oiambatiista  ManaOf  Marchese  di  Villa, 
the  friend  and  biographer  of  Tasso,  is 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  fiimilj. 
The  3  statnes  and  bas-reliefs  with  the 
arabesque  ornaments  of  the  high  altar 
are  ^  Giov,  da  Nolo,  The  Coronation* 
of  Efing  Robert  by  his  elder  brother 
St.  Louis,  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  the  King 
kneeling  before  him,  an  altarpiece  in 
the  7th  chapel  on  rt.,  is  by  Simone 
Martini  da  Siena.  ■  The  St.  Francis 
giying  the  Rules  of  his  Order,  in  the 
chapel  in  the  .rt.  transept,  has  been 
attributed  to  Antonio  Solario  (lo  Zin- 
garo),  but  is,  according  to  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle,  a  Flemish  work  of  the 
Van  der  Weyden  school:  it  formed  part 
of  the  same  altarpiece  as  the  St  Jerome 
and  the  Lion,  now  in  the  Museum. 
The  S.  Anthony  on  a  gold  ground,  in 
the  chapel  of  the  saint  in  the  1.  transept, 
signed  1 438,  is  attributed  to  the  mythical 
Simone  Napditano, 

The  Choir  contains  the  tomb,  by 
Maauccio  IT.,  of  Catherine  of  Austria, 
first  wife  of  Charles  the  **  illustrious  " 
Duke  of  Calabria.  It  stands  over 
a  doorway  leading  into  it  from  the  rt. 
aisle,  and  is  flanked  by  spiral  columns 
resting  on  lions,  supporting  a  Gothic 
canopy,  on  the  front  of  which,  turned 
towards  the  ambulatory,  is  a  bas-relief 
of  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata. 
Close  by  is  the  tomb  of  Joanna  Du- 
RAZZo,  Countess  of  £u,  and  her  hus- 
band Robert  d*  Artois,  both  of  whom 
died  by  poison  on  the  same  day  in 
1387.  It  is  supported  by  three  Virtues. 
Above  two  angels  are  drawing  back 
a  curtain  to  show  their  recumbent 
figures.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
choir  are  the  tombs  of  the  Princess 
Mary,  the  infant  daughter  of  King 
Charles  Durazzo,  and  of  Charles  I., 
Duke  of  Durazzo,  who  was  killed 
at  Aversa  by  Louis  of  Hungary,  for 
the  part  he  took  in  the  murder  of 
King  Andrew.  The  two  latter  tombs 
are  by  Masuccio  II,  In  the  passage 
leading  from  the  ambulatory  into  the 
sacristy  is  the  tomb,  in  a  good  style  of 
art,  of  Aniello  Arcamone,  and  an  an- 
cient bas-relief  of  Pope  Leo  II. ;  and 
in  the  small  chapel  in  the  1.  aisle,  next 
to  that  of  S.  Anthony,  the  monument  of 


Vito  Pisanello,  minister  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  ob.  1528. 

In  the  cloister  is  the  tomb  of  Lado- 
vico  Aldemoresco,  executed  in  1414 
by  Anianio  BabocciOf  and   remarkable 
for  its  elaborate  bas-relief.     In  this 
ch.  Boccaccio,  whilst  leaning  against 
one   of  the    columns    in  meditation, 
first    beheld  the   fair   damsel   whoHi 
he    celebrated    under    the    name   of 
Fiammetta,  and  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Mary,  the  natural  daughter 
of  King  Robert.    In  the  Chapter-house 
Alfonso  I.  held  the  Parliament  in  which 
his  natural  son  Ferdinand  was  pro- 
claimed heir  to  the  throne,  by  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Calabria.   Petrarch  resided 
for  some  time  in  the  adjoining  mo- 
nasteiT;   and   on   the    night   of  the 
24th  Nov.  1343,  frightened  by  a  her- 
mit who  predicted  the  awful  storm  of 
which  he  has  left  us  so  interesting  a 
description  in  a  letter  to  Giovanni  Co- 
lonna,  descended  from  his  cell  into  the 
ch.  to  join  in  prayer  with  the  friars. 
The    square  campanile  of  4  stories, 
divided  by  as  many  cornices  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  bell-loft,  is  very  hand* 
some  and  entirely  detached  from  the 
church.    The  handsome  Gothic  cloister 
has    been    barbarously    modified    by 
Spanish  taste ;  on  its  £.  side  is  a  large 
Gothic  chapel  or  hall,  its  pointed  roof 
supported  by  Italo-Gothic    piers,  the 
walls  covered  with  paintings  of  cele- 
brated  members  of  the    Franciscan 
order. 

S.  Maria  degli  Angelic  in  the  Largo 
di  Pizzofalcone,  built  in  1600  from  the 
designs  of  Grimaldi,  is  considered  by 
Milizia  the  best  proportioned  ch.  in 
Naples.  It  contains  a  fine  Holy  Fa- 
mily by  Andrea  VaccarOf  mentioned  by 
Lanzi  among  his  best  works,  a  S.  An- 
drew by  De  Matteis^  a  S.  Carlo  Borromeo 
by  Bernardino  Siciliano,  and  in  the  Ge- 
race  chapel  a  Holy  Family  by  Natale 
Carta,  and  some  bas-reliefs  by  Tito  Asir' 
gelim, 

*S.  Maria  delV  Annvnzicdaf  in  the  Stra- 
da  deir  Annunziata,  was  founded  by 
Queen  Sancia,  wife  of  King  Robert, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  sacristy 
and  treasury,  entirely  destroyed  by  fire 
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in  1757.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1782  by 
VanviteUi,  and  is  now  in  point  of  clas* 
sical  architecture  one  of  the  finest 
churches  in  Naples.  The  grand  cornice 
is  supported  by  44  Corinthian  columns 
of  Carrara  marble,  partly  sunk  into 
the  walls.  The  paintings  oyer  the  high 
altar  and  in  the  transepts  are  by  JFKin- 
cesco  di  Mura,  In  the  passase  out  of 
the  rt.  aisle  are  two  bas-reliefs,  of  the 
Nativity  and  Deposition,  aod  of  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross — ^the  latter  by 
Giov,  da  Nolo.  The CarafEa  chapel  on  the 
1.  is  highly  but  heavily  decorated.  From 
this  opens  the  treasury,  a  large  hall, 
with  an  altar  at  one  end,  and  the  tomb 
of  Alfonso  Sancio  at  the  other,  which, 
as  well  as  the  bas-relief  over  it,  is 
by  Domenico  ^  Auria.  The  frescos  of 
the  roof  of  the  sacristy  and  treasury 
are  by  Corenzio,  The  presses  of  the 
sacristy  are  covered  with  bas-rdiefs, 
illustrating  the  life  of  .the  Saviour, 
by  Giovanm  da  Nbla,  In  front  of  the 
high  altar  a  slab  of  marble  with  an  in- 
scription records  the  Sepulchre  of 
Joanna  II.  This  ch.  is  attached  to  the 
foundling  hospital  of  the  Annunziata, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  charitable 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  Naples. 

S.  Maria  del  Carmine,  in  the  Piazza 
del  Mercato  contains,  behind  the  altar, 
the  Gbaye  of  Conradin,  the  unfor- 
tunate son  of  Conrad  T.  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Charles  of  Anjou  after  the 
battle  of  Tagliacozzo,  and  beheaded 
close  to  where  the  ch.  now  stands.  It 
has  no  other  inscription  than  the  letters 
K.  C.  C.  (-R^M  Conradini  Corpus).  Maxi- 
milian King  of  Bavaria,  a  descendant  of 
the  house  of  Hohenstauffen,  erected,  in 
1847,  in  S.  M.  del  Carmine,  a  statue 
to  his  memory.  It  was  modelled  by 
Th<frtoald8en  and  executed  by  Martin 
Schdpf  of  Munich,  by  whom  also  are 
the  bas-relie&  on  its  pedestal,  repre- 
seDting  Conradin  taking  leave  of  his 
mother;  and  the  separation  of  Con-, 
radin  and  Frederick  of  Baden  on  the 
scaffold.  The  church  is  supposed  to 
contain  also  the  grave  of  Masaniello 
and  of  Aniello  Falcone  the  painter. 
It  has  on  the  roodloft  a  large  Cruoifixy 
which  the  Neapolitans  hold  in  great 
veneration,    and    which    is  exposed 


only  on  the  first  and  last  days  of 
the  year.  It  is  said  to  have  bowed 
its  head  at  the  siege  of  1439,  to  avoid 
a  cannon-ball  which  passed  through 
the  church.  The  interior  of  this 
church,  originally  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture, has  been  altered,  as  many 
other  edifices  in  Naples,  during  the 
Spanish  rule ;  there  still  remain,  how- 
ever, some  traces  of  the  Gothic  style  in 
the  groined  roof  of  the  choir  and  tran- 
sept The  Campanile  was  designed  ^by 
Conforte,  and  finished  by  Nuvolo. 

A  caf^  not  far  from  tne  ch.  is  said  to 
stand  on  the  place*  where  Conradin  was 
executed,  and  in  the  ch.  of  Santa  Croce 
al  Mercato,  called  also  the  Purga- 
torio  del  Mercato,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
same  square — in  the  passage  leading 
from  the  ch.  to  the  Sacristy — is  pre- 
served the  column  in  red  porphyrv,  sur- 
mounted by  a  marble  cross,  which  for- 
merly marked  the  spot,  and  which  had 
the  following  inscription  in  Lombard 
characters,  commemorating  the  treach- 
ery of  Giovanni  Frangipani,  Count  of 
Astura,  by  whom  Conradin  was  be- 
trayed : 

Asturls  nngue  leo  pullmn  rapiens  aquflinmn 
Hio  deplumavit,  aoephalmnque  dedit. 

At  the  foot  of  the  column  is  the 
marble  billet  on  which  the  head  of 
the  Swabian  prince  is  said  to  have  been 
struck  off.  On  it  is  an  inscription 
bearing  the  date  of  1317. 

S,  Maria  della  Catena,  in  the  Strada 
Sta.  Lucia,  erected  in  1576  by  the 
fishermen  of  the  district,  has  a  me- 
lancholy interest.  It  contains  the 
grave  of  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Ca- 
racciolo,  whose  body  was  buried  here 
when  it  rose  to  the  surface  three  days 
after  his  execution  in  1796 — one  of 
the  greatest  blots  on  the  fame  of 
Nelson,  who,  if  he  did  not  directly 
contribute  to  it,  did  nothing,  certainly, 
as  he  might  easily  have  done,  to  pre- 
vent it. 

S,  Maria  Donna  Eegina,  in  the  Largo 
Donnaregina,  behind  the  cathedral,  is  a 
handsome  ch.,  consisting  of  a  wide  nave, 
out  of  which  open  4  chapels  on  either 
side.   It  was  attached  to  a  large  convent 
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of  Franciscan  nans,  recently  8aiq[»re8sed, 
and  derives  its  name  from  Qaeen  Mary 
of  Hungary,  wife  of  Charles  II.,  who 
erected  the  convent  and  died  within 
its  walls  in  1323.  The  present  ch.  was 
rebuilt  in  1620,  from  the  designs  of 
Guarini.  The  painting  of  the  high 
altar,  in  9  compartments,  is  by  CV»- 
scuoh.  The  two  large  ones,  on  the  side 
walls  of  the  choir,  representing  the 
Marriage  of  Cana,  and  Christ  preach- 
ing, and  the  frescos  in  the  inner  choir, 
are  by  L.  Giordano,  In  the  Comvnichmo, 
on  one  side  of  the  high  altar,  is  the 
Tomb  of  Queen  Mary,  with  her  re- 
cumbent statue,  the  work  of  Tino  di 
Siena  and  Gallardo  di  Sermoreii.  There 
are  some  good  paintings  in  the  different 
chapels.  The  braits  and  iron  railings 
which  separate  them  from  the  nave  are 
in  very  good  taste.  One  side  of  the 
square  in  which  this  ch.  is  situated  is 
formed  by  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace. 

S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  a  capo  NapoU^ 
in  the  Largo  of  the  same  name,  was 
built  in  1530  from  the  designs  of  Gia- 
como  de  Sanctis,  The  oil  painting  and 
frescos  over  the  door,  the  tnbnne, 
the  roof  of  the  nave  and  transept,  and 
on  the  upper  walls,  are  all  by  Beinaschi, 
who  was  buried  in  this  ch.  in  1688. 
The  Ginstioiani  and  Senescalli  chapels 
contain  the  two  rival  bas-reliefs  of  Giov. 
da  Nola  and  Santacroce,  The  work  of 
the  former  is  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas ;  that  of  Santacroce  is  the  Depo- 
sition from  the  Cross.  The  statue  of  the 
Madonna  delle  Grazie  in  the  sacristy  is 
also  by  Giov,  da  Nola,  The  fine  bas- 
relief  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  is 
by  Domenico  d*  Auria.  The  painting  of 
the  Madonna,  with  S.  Andrew  and  S. 
Michael,  on  the  1.  altar  of  the  transept, 
is  one  of  the  best  works  of  Andrea  da 
Salerno,  On  the  rt.  of  the  great  door 
is  the  tomb  of  a  member  of  the  Bran- 
caccio  family  by  Caccavello :  on  the  1. 
is  another  tomb  of  the  same  family  by 
Giov.  da  Nola, 

*S,  Maria  la  Nuova,  in  the  Largo  of 
the  same  name,  out  of  the  Strada  di 
Montollveto,  ere:ted  in  1268,  hj  Gio- 
vanni da  Pisa,  on  the  ^ite  of  the  an- 


cient Torre  Mastria :  it  was  rebuilt  in 
its  present  form  in  1599  by  the  Nea^w- 
litan  architect  Franco,  and  consists  of  a 
single  nave  with  12  chapels,  and  2  in 
the  transept.     Among  the  numerous 
paintings  of  the  fiat  gilt  ceiling  is  the 
Coronation  of  the  Vii^n  by  Santafede, 
Those  on  the  pendentives  of  the  cupola, 
with  the  four  celebrated  Franciscan 
writers,  St.  Bonaventara,  Duns  Scotos, 
Nicolaus  de  Lyra,  and  Alexander  ab 
Alexandre,  are  by  Corenzio.    The  fres- 
cos of  the  roof  of  the  choir  are  by 
Simone  Papa  the  younger.     The  first 
chapel  on  the  rt.  hand  contains  a  pic- 
ture of  the  archangel  Michael,  once 
attributed  to  Michel  Angelo,  but  now 
ascribed  to  Amato  il  vecchio.    In  the  3rd 
chapel  is  the  Crucifixion,  with  the 
Virgin,  the  Magdalen,  and  St.  John, 
by  Marco  da  Siena.    The  chapel  of  the 
Crucifix    contains   some    frescos  by 
Corenzio,    The  monument  of  Galeazzo 
Sanseverino,    rich    in    bas-reliefs,   in 
the  rt-hand  transept,  is  a  fine  work 
of  the   15th  cent.    A  chapel  near  it 
contains  a  beautifhl  crucifix  in,  wood 
by  Giov,  da  Nola,    Over  the  high  altar 
is  a  Madonna  assigned   to    Tormnaso 
degli  Stefani  (very  much    repainted), 
formerly   in  the   ch.   of    the    Castel 
Nnovo.    At  the  extremity  of  the  nave, 
on  the  1.,  and  upon  the  wall,  under 
the   organ,  are  two  graceful  figures 
of  children,  painted  by  Luca  Giordano 
in  his  youth.   The  chapel  (2nd  on  1.)  of 
S.  Giacomo  della  Marca  is  more  a  ch. 
in  itself  than  a  chapel,  having  7  altars. 
It  was  erected  by  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova, 
whose   nephew,   Ferdinand,  Duke  of 
Sueca,  raised  the  two  Monuments  on 
each  sid^  of  its  principal  altar  to  the 
memory  of  his  distinguished  adver- 
saries, PiETRO  Navarro  (who,  fall- 
ing into  the  hands   of  his  enemies, 
strangled  himself   in    the    prison  of 
the  Castel  Nuovo)  and  Lautrec,  who 
besieged  Naples  for  Francis  I.  in  1528, 
and  died  there  of  the  plague  in  the 
same  year.    These  monuments  afford 
a  fine  example  of  the  chivalry  of  the 
period,  and  the  language  of  the  m- 
scriptions,  written  by  Paolo  Giovio, 
breathes  the  magnanimity  of  a  generous 
conqueror.    The  chapel  at  the  rt.  of 
the  high  altar  contains  a  picture  attri- 
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bated  to  Spagnoktto :  the  frescos  re- 
presentiog  events  of  the  life  of  the 
patron,  on  the  vault,  are  by  Stanzioni. 
On  the  1.  of  the  high  altar  itself  is  a 
lofty  monument  to  3  members  of  the 
Afflitto  family,  Counts  of  Sangro. 

The  Refectory  of  the  adjoining  con- 
"vent,  now  suppressed,  contains  frescos, 
attributed  to  the  Neapolitan  brothers 
Donzelli,  representing  the  Annuncia- 
tion, the  Nativity  and  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
and  our  Ix)rd  led  to  Mount  Calvary. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  consider  the 
first  three  as  by  an  Umbrian  com- 
poser, with  slight  power  as  a  draughts- 
man and  colourist,  and  the  fourth 
as  displaying  the  Raphaelesque  manner 
of  Andrea  da  Salerno  or  Leonardo 
da  Pistoia. 

S,  Maria  del  Parto,  on  the  promontory 
at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Mergellina, 
-was  founded  1529,  by  the  Servite  monks, 
on  the  site  of  a  villa  which  Frederick 
of  Aragon  had  given  to  Sannazzaro. 
The  destruction  of  this  villa  by  Phili- 
hert  de  Ch&lons,  Prince  of  Orange, 
grieved  Sannazzaro  so  much  that  he 
retired  to  Rome,  and  bequeathed  its 
site  to  the  monks.  The  church  is 
thence  often  called  the  Chiesa  di  San^ 
nazzaro  or  Sandrussa,  It  derives  the 
name  of  del  Parto  from  Sannaz- 
zaro's  poem  De  Partu  Virginis,  It 
contains  his  Tomb  in  the  small  choir 
behind  the  high  altar.  The  design 
and  execution  of  this  fine  monu- 
ment were  confided  by  the  executors 
of  Sannazzaro  to  Qirolamo  Santacroce ; 
bat  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
which  arose  between  them  and  the 
monks,  who  favoured  the  preten- 
sions of  their  co-religionist  Fra  Gio- 
vanni da  Montorsoliy  whom  they  had 
brought  to  Naples  for  the  purpose,  it 
was  agreed  to  employ  both  these  artists 
and  to  divide  the  work  between  them. 
It  is  consequently  supposed  that  the 
monument  was  designed  by  Santa- 
croce, and,  being  left  unfinished  at  his 
death,  was  completed  by  Montorsoli.  On 
each  side  are  the  statues  of  Apollo 
and  Minerva,  to  which  a  religious 
scruple  on  the  part  of  the  monks,  or,  as 
some  assert,  a  desire  to  save  the  statues 


from  the  rapacity  of  a  Spanish  viceroy, 
induced  them  to  give  the  names  of 
David  and  Judith  which  we  see  en- 
graved beneath.  On  a  bas-relief  in  the 
centre  of  the  monument,  is  a  group  of 
Neptune  and  Pan,  with  fauns,  satyrs, 
nvmphs,  and  shepherds    singing  and 

Slaying  on  various  instruments,  evi 
ently  inspired  by  Sannazzaro's  'Ar- 
cadia.' Above  this  bas-relief  is  a  richly- 
sculptured  sarcophagus  containing  the 
ashes  of  the  poet,  and  surmounted 
by  his  bust,  crowned  with  laurels, 
having  on  each  side  an  angel,  one 
holding  a  book  and  another  a  gar- 
land of  cypresses.  On  the  bust  is  the 
Arcadic  name  he  had  assumed — Acnns 
Stncerus.  On  the  basis  of  the  monu- 
ment is  the  graceful  inscription  by 
Cardinal  Bembo : — 

DA  8ACR0  aNBRI  FXjORKS  :   HIC  ILLS  XARONI 
STNCEKYS,  MV8A  PROXIMV8  VT  TVMVLO. 
VIX.  AN  :   LXXII.  OBIIT  XDXXX. 

Before  the  1st  chapel  on  rt  is  the  sepul- 
chral slab  of  Diomede  Carafa,  Bishop 
of  Ariano,  and  over  the  altar  a 
curious  painting,  by  Lionardo  da  Pis' 
tqja,  representing  St.  Michael  con- 
quering the  Demon.  The  saint  is  said 
to  be  a  likeness  of  the  bishop  ;  but  the 
devil  has  the  head  of  a  pretty  woman, 
who  is  reported  to  have  tempted  the 
prelate  before  he  entered  holy  orders. 
It  is  known  amongst  the  lower  classes 
at  Naples  as  //  Diavolo  di  Mergellina  or 
di  Mercellino. 

S.  Maria  del  Pianto,  on  the  hill  of 
Lautrec,  was  erected  at  the  time  of 
the  plague  of  1656,  whose  victims  were 
buried  in  the  vast  cavern  degli  Sporti- 
glioni,  beneath.  The  ch.  contains  a 
picture  by  Andrea  Vaccaro,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  restraining  the  thunder- 
bolts which  the  Saviour  is  about  to 
hurl  against  the  city  ;  and  two  pictures 
by  Giordano,  relating  also  to  the  plague, 
and  executed,  it  is  said,  in  the  brief 
space  of  two  days.  The  view  from  the 
terrace  before  the  ch.  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Naples. 

8,  Maria  di  Piedigrottat  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  ac- 
cording to  local  tradition,  was  erected 
in  1353  on  the  site  of  a  much  older 
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chaptl,  in  conseqaence  of  a  dream 
which  led  to  the  discoyeiy  of  an  old 
image  of  the  Madonna,  which  was  so 
great  an  object  of  devotion  at  the  na- 
tional festival  to  which  it  gave  its  name. 
(See  above,  §  14,  Popular  and  Church 
Festivals),  The  bones  of  a  pretended 
St.  Theophilus,  from  the  Catacombs 
at  Rome,  have  been  added  to  the  relics 
in  this  chapel. 

S,  Maria  della  Pieta  dei  Sangri,  or  the 
Cappella  di  Sansevero,  in«  the  Calata 
di  S.  Severo,  near  the  ch.  of  San 
Domenico,  is  the  family  chapel  of 
the  dukes  of  Sangro,  pnnces  of  San 
Severo.  Raimondo  di  Sangro  reduced  it 
to  its  present  form  in  1 7  66,  and  decorated 
it  with  a  profusion  of  marbles,  rich  cor- 
nices, and  capitals  from  his  own  de- 
signs. Under  each  arch  is  a  mauso- 
leum of  one  of  the  San  Severo  princes 
with  his  statue ;  and  in  the  pilaster 
adjoining  it  is  the  tomb  of  his  prin- 
cess, with  a  female  statue  representing 
one  of  the  virtues  for  which  she  was 
remarkable.  The  allegorical  statues, 
beginning  with  the  first  pilaster  on  the 
rt.  of  what  was  orieinally  the  principal 
door,  are, — Education,  by  the  Genoese 
sculptor  Queiroli;  Self-Control,  by  Cele- 
brano ;  Sincerity  and  Vice  undeceived, 
by  Queiroli,  On  the  opposite  side  are, 
Modesty,  by  Corradini;  Conjugal  Aflfec- 
tion,  by  Persico;  Religious  Zeal,  by 
Corradini;  Liberality,  by  Queiroli;  and 
Decorum,  by  Corradini.  The  statue  of 
Cecco  di  Sangro,  coming  out  of  an 
iron  chest  which  represents  his 
tomb,  fully  armed,  over  the  door,  is  by 
Celebrano ;  the  altars  and  statues  of  S. 
Oderisio  and  Santa  Rosalia,  who  are 
claimed  by  the  Sangro  family  as  their 
kindred,  are  by  Queiroli,  These  works, 
however  they  may  excel  in  manual 
dexteri^,  are  worthy  only  of  the  school 
of  Bemmi,  and  show  how  mechanical 
art  becomes  when  it  falls  into  a  state  of 
decline.  The  Modesty ^  a  portrait  of  the 
mother  of  Rsdmondo,  represents  her 
covered  with  a  long  veil,  through 
which  the  form  and  features  are  dis- 
cernible. The  Vice  undeceived  is  a  like- 
ness of  Raimondo's  father,  and  repre- 
sents  him  struggling  to  extricate  him- 
self from  a  net,  an  allusion  to  man's 

Hvery  from  the  snares  of  vice  by 


the  aud  of  his  good  genius.  The  l>ead 
Christ,  in  an  oval  chapel  reached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  lying  on  a  bed  and 
covered  with  a  dieet,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  adhering  to  the  skin  by  the 
sweat  of  death,  is  by  Giuseppe  Sanmar' 
tino.  For  these  three  monuments  the 
Government  of  the  day  is  said  to  have 
offered  the  sum  of  30,000  dollars.  The 
large  bas-relief  over  the  high  altar, 
representing  the  Passion,  is  by  Cele^ 
brano.  This  chapel  has  suffered 
seriously  from  neglect  and  earth- 
quakes, and  is  seldom  open  after  an 
early  hour.  The  custode,  who  keeps 
the  Keys,  lives  in  a  shop  opposite. 

S,  Maria  della  Sanithf  in  the  Strada 
Sanitk,  built  on  the  designs  of  Ntwolo 
(1575),  has  a  subterranean  ch.  beneath 
the  high  altar,  and  contains  some  good 
pictures  by  Giordano,  Bernardino  Sicili- 
ano,  Vaccaro,  &c. 

*8,  Martino, — ^The  Certosa  or  Carthu- 
sian convent  (now  suppressed)  and  ch. 
of  8,  Martino,  situated  near  the  Castle 
of  St.  Elmo,  is  celebrated  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  works  of  art,  and  for 
the  fine  views  over  Naples  from  it. 
The  extensive  monastic  buildiugs  were, 
under  the  French  government,  con- 
verted into  a  military  hospital ;  but  the 
monks  were  restored  in  1831,  although 
much  diminished  in  numbers:  in  1867 
they  were  again  suppressed,  and  the 
convent  made  a  succurstile  of  the 
Museum.  It  is  open  from  9  a.m.  till 
4  P.M.  daily.  Admission  1  fr.,  on 
Sunday  free. 

The  easiest  way  of  reaching  San  Mar- 
tino is  to  drive  to  the  nearest  point  be- 
neath it  in  the  Corso  V ittorio  Emanaele, 
and  then  walk,  or  ride  on  donkeys, 
which  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  for 
hire,  up  the  steep  ascent.  The  Corso 
can  be  entered  either  by  the  Str.  deU'  In- 
frascata,  or  the  Str.  delle  Sette  Dolore, 
or  at  its  W.  extremity,  where  it  opens 
into  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia.  S.  Martino 
may  also  be  reached  directly  on  foot  or 
on  donkeys  from  the  Ponte  di  Chiaia, 
passing  behind  the  Castle  of  S.  Elmo, 
or  from  the  Largo  della  Caritk,  in  the 
Str.  di  Roma.  There  are  beautiful 
views  of  Naples  and  the  Bay  during  the 
ascent. 
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The  building  was  begun  in  1325  by 
order  of  Charles  Duke  of  Calabria ;  but 
it  was  entirely  rebuilt  and  reduced  to 
its  present  form  towards  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century  by  Cosimo  Fausaga. 
The  first  artists  of  the  time  were  em- 
ployed to  decorate  it  In  the  vestibule 
are  some  rude  frescos,  two  of  which 
represent  the  pretended  massacres  of 
the  Carthusian  brethren  in  England, 
in  the  reign  of   Henry  VIII.     The 
interior    of  the  ch.  is    perhaps    one 
of  the  most  splendidly  decorated   in 
Europe.    The    floor,  piers,  walls   of 
the   chapel,  &c.,  are    all  encased  in 
coloured  marbles,  forming  a  real  Flo- 
rentine Mosaic  on  a  large  scale.    Out 
of  each  side  of  the  nave  open  4  chapels: 
and  behind  the  high  altar,  separated 
from  the  nave  by  a  beautiful  open-work 
screen  of  marble,  the  large  choir.  The 
frescos  of  the  Ascension  on  the  roof 
of  the  nave,  and  the  twelve  Apostles 
between  the  windows,   are   by  Lan- 
franco.    Over  the  principal  entrance 
is  a  Deposition  in  oils  by  Stanzioni, 
which,  it  is  said,  had  become  rather 
dark,  and  Spagnoletto  persuaded  the 
monks  to  allow  him  to  wash  it.    Instead 
of  cleaning  it,  he  injured  its  effect 
by  using  some  corrosive  liquid.    The 
result  is  still  apparent,  for  Stanzioni, 
on  being  informed  of  this  treachery, 
refused  to  retouch  the  painting,  declar- 
ing that  it   should  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  Spagnoletto's  enmity.     It  '*  is 
splendid  even  in  ruin:  equal   to  the 
most  feeling  pictures  of  Van  Dyck,  and 
in  its  noble  keeping  and  foreshortening 
of  the  dead  body  excelling  all  Nea- 
politans, including  Spagnoletto,"  Ctc. 
The  two  paintings  by  the  side  of  this 
work,  representing  Moses  and  Elias, 
are  by  Spagnoletto,  who  also  painted 
the    twelre   figures    of    Prophets  in 
the   angles    over  the   arches   of  the 
chapels   on    each  side  of  the    nave, 
which  excel  in  force  of  expression  and 
variety  of   character.     The   Choir  is 
rich  in  works  of  art.    The  frescos  of 
the   vault  are   by  Cav.  d'Arpino,  who 
left  one  of  them  unfinished,  the  Supper 
at  Emmaus,  when  he  fled  from  Naples 
to  escape  the  persecution  of  Corenzio. 
!*£  was  completed  by  Berardmo,    The 
Nativity  at  the  end  is  one  of  Guidons 


most  beautiful  works,  but  he  was  cut 
off  by  death  before  it  was  completed. 
Such  was  the  value  set  upon  this 
work  bv  the  monks,  that,  although 
they  had  paid  Guido  2000  crowns,  they 
refused  to  allow  his  heirs  to  refund  any 
portion  of  the  money.  The  fresco  over 
the  Nativity  is  by  Lanfranco.  On  the 
side  walls  of  the  choir  are,  on  the  1., 
the  Last  Supper,  by  Spagnoletto;  the 
signature  is  Joseph  de  Ribera,  hispanus 
valentinusj  acoademicus  Bomanus,  1651  ; 
and  the  Washing  of  the  Feet  by  Carac^ 
ciolo :  on  the  rt.  is  the  Last  Supper,  by 
Stanzioni;  and  the  Institution  of  the 
Eucharist,  signed  heredes  Pauli  Caliarii 
Veronensis,  The  two  statues  in  the 
niches  of  the  choir  are  by  Finelli  and 
Domenico  Bernini.  The  marble  orna- 
ments of  the  ch.  were  designed  by 
Fansaga,  who  sculptured  the  rosoni  or 
coIoscaI  rosettes  on  the  pilasters  at  the 
■entrance  to  the  chapels,  in  grey  basalt : 
the  beautiful  pavement  in  marble 
mosaic  is  by  the  Carthusian  Presti,  The 
high  altar  was  designed  by  Solimena. 

The    ChapelSy  five    in    number  on 
each  side,  of  which  only  3  open  into 
the  nave,  contain — The  1st  on  the  rt. 
of  the  door,  dedicated  to  the  Madonna 
del   Kosario,  a  painting  by  Domenico 
Vaccaro.  —  The   2nd,   a  Madonna  by 
Stanzioni,  two  pictures  by  Andrea  Vac^ 
caro,  one  representing  the  rebuilding 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral;  the  frescos  on 
the  roof  are  by  Corenzio. — The  3rd,  the 
S.  John  baptizing  our  Saviour,  by  Carlo 
Maratta,  painted,  as  the  inscription  tells 
us,  in  his  85th  year;  the  lateral  paint- 
ings bv  De  Matteis;    the    frescos  of 
the  ceiling,  representing  the  Saviour 
amongst  the  Blessed,  by  Stanzioni;  and 
the  two  marble  statues  of  Grace  and 
Providence  by  Vaccaro, — The  4th,  S. 
Martin,  attributed  to  Arnixbale  Caracci, 
two  lateral  paintings  by  Solimena,  and 
the  ceiling  painted   by  Finoglia ;  the 
two  statues  of  Charity  and  Constancy 
are    attributed    to  Sanmarti^.  —  The 
5th,  which  forms  the  choir  of  the  lay 
brethren,  a  painting  on  the  altar  by 
Vaccaro,  and  the  landscapes  in  fresco  on 
the  walls  by  Micco  Spadaro.    On  the 
opposite  side —-The  1st  from  the  high 
altar  has  a  S.  Nicholas  by  Pachecco  d{ 
Rosa. — The  2nd,  indifferent  painti^ 
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by  La  Ifura.— The  3rd,  dedicated  to  St. 
Bruno,  is  entirely  painted  by  StanzionL 
— ^The  4th  has  a  bas-relief  of  S.  Gennaro 
and  the  Virgin  by  VaccarOf  two  lateral 
paintings  representing  the  torture  and 
death  of  the  saint  by  Caracciohf  and 
frescos  on  the  ceiling  depicting  scenes 
in  his  life,  by  Corenzio,  The  last  chapel 
was  painted  by  De  Matteis. 

A  door  from  the  choir  leads  on  the  1. 
to  the  beautiful  Sacristy^  which  is  fully 
equal  to  the  rest  of  the  ch.    The  roof, 
divided  into  several  compartments,  is 
painted  by   Cat.  d'Arpino;    the  Ecce 
Homo   is   by  Stanzioni;    Peter's  De- 
nial by  Michelangelo  da  Caravaggio;  and 
the  Crucifixion  by  Cat.  d^Arjpino,  con- 
sidered by  many  as  his  finest  work.  The 
presses  which  surround  it  are  in  fine 
tarsia-work,  with  carved  reliefis.    The 
Tesoro  adjoining   contains  the   Depo- 
sition FBOM  THE  Cross,  the  master- 
piece of  Spagnoletto,  over  the  altar;  and 
on  the  vault  the  Triumph  of  Judith  by 
Z.  Giordano,  said  to  have  been  painted 
in  48  hours,  when  he  was  72  years  old. 
The  history  of  the  Brazen  Serpent  on 
the  vault  over  the  altar  is  also  by  the 
same  artist.    In  the  presses  around  are 
numerous  relics,  tastefully   arranged. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  choir  is 
the  Sala  del  Capitolo,  or  the  Chapter- 
house, the  frescos  on  the  roof  of  which 
are  by   Corenzio,  10  paintincSi  repre- 
senting the  saintly  founders  of  religious 
orders,  on  the  walls  by  Finoglia,  at  one 
end  St.  John  preaching  in  the  Desert  bv 
Stanzioni,  and  above  it  a  fine  Flagel- 
lation by  Ippolito  Borghese,    The  small 
hall  del    Colloquio,  beyond    this,    has 
several  subjects  from  the  life  of  San 
Bruno  by  Aoanzini, 

The  Cloister  of  the  convent  forms 
a  grand  quadrangle,  which  has  16 
Doric  columns  of  white  marble  on  each 
of  its  sides,  and  is  adorned  with  statues 
ofsaints  by  ^anso^a  and  Vaccaro,  Close 
to  the  cloisters  is  the  succursale  of  the 
Museum,  consisting  of  several  rooms. 
The  1st  room  contains  the  huge  muni- 
cipal coach  in  use  in  the  time  of  Charles 
III. ; — 2nd  room,  nused  plans  of  the 
fortresses  of  S.  Elmo,  S.  Martino,  Gaeta, 
Trani,  Monopoli,  Bari,  and  Aquila; — 
^•"1     room,    porcelain    faience,    from, 


Capodimonte,  and  Neapolitan  (Cos- 
tumes;— 4th  room,  Abmzzi  &Xenoe; 
— 5th  room,  Venetian  furniture  and 
pictures  of  old  Naples; — 6th  room, 
painted  Venetian  looking-glasses,  a 
bronze  chariot,  and  globe  of  the  16th 
cent  in  ivory; — 7th  room,  specimens 
of  silk  work ; — 9th  room,  military  cos- 
tumes under  the  Bourbons; — ^in  the 
1.  corridor  is  a  plan  of  Naples  in  1868. 
The  View  from  the  conventual  build- 
ing is  of  surpassing  beauty.  From  the 
Belvedere,  at  the  extremity  of  the  con- 
vent garden,  the  eye  embraces  the 
whole  city  of  Naples,  its  Bay,  and  the 
rich  plains  stretching  towards  Nola, 
backed  by  the  distant  Apennines. 

The  Monte  di  Pieta  which  stands  at 
the  comer  of  the  Str.  S.  Biagio  de' 
Librai,  N.  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Severino, 
contains  in  its  chapel  a  remarkable 
picture  by  Ippolito  Borghese,  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  "  hardly  to  be 
dated  before  1500,  completely  smooth 
in  execution  and  unattractive  in  colour, 
though  with  points  recalling  Raphael 
and  A.  del  Sarto,"  Cic.  Opposite  to  it 
is  another  important  picture,  a  Resur- 
rection, by  the  younger  Santafede, 

*Monte  Oliveto,  or  more  properly 
Sant*  Anna,  and  its  once  splendid  Bene- 
dictine monastery,  in  the  Largo  of  the 
same  name,  were  founded  in  1411  by 
Guerrello  Origlia,  a  favourite  of  King 
Ladislaus,  from  the  designs  of  Ciccione. 
The  monastery  is  now  occupied  by  the 
offices  of  the  municipality,  and  the 
convent  garden  has  been  converted 
into  a  market.  It  was  in  this  convent 
that  Tasso  found  an  asylum  in  his 
sickness  and  misfortunes  in  1 588,  and 
repaid  the  kindness  of  the  monks  by 
writing  a  poem  on  the  origin  of  their 
order,  and  by  addressing  to  them  one  of 
his  finest  sonnets.  The  ch.  is  a  perfect 
museum  of  sculpture,  but  its  architec- 
tural beautprhas  been  completely  ruined 
by  restoration  during  the  Spanish  rule. 
In  the  porch,  on  rt.  of  the  door,  is  the 
tomb  of  the  celebrated  architectZ>om«mco 
FontaTia,  who  died  at  Naples  in  1 627. 
In  the  interior  of  the  ch.,  in  the  2nd 
chapel  on  1.,  belonging  to  the  Piccolo- 
minis,  and  over  the  altar,  is  a  fine  bas- 
relief  of  the  Nativity  by  Antonio  Sos* 
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seUino,  AboTe  the  Natiyity  is  Christ 
-with  a  choir  of  angels ;  "  the  angels 
singing/'  says  Vasari,  **with  parted 
lips,  and  so  exquisitely  finished  that 
they  seem  to  breathe,  and  displaying 
in  aU  their  moyements  and  expression 
so  much  grace  and  refinement,  that 
genius  and  the  chisel  could  produce 
nothing  in  marble  to  surpass  this  work." 
The  bas-relief  of  the  Crucifixion,  in 
the  outer  chapel,  and  the  beautiful 
Tomb  of  Mart  of  Aragon,  the  natural 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and  wife  of 
Antonio  Piccolomini,  Duke  of  Amalfi, 
are  also  hj  Rossellino.  The  tomb 
is  nearly  similar  to  that  erected  in 
the  ch.  of  Sim  Miniato  at  Florence,  by 
the  same  artist,  to  the  Cardinal  of  Por- 
tugal, and  which  was  so  much  admired 
by  the  Duke  of  Amalfi,  that  he  commis- 
sioned Rossellino  to  execute  such 
anoUier  for  his  deceased  duchess. 
Another  work  of  considerable  interest 
in  this  chapel  is  the  picture  of  the 
Ascension  by  Silvestro  dei  Buoni,  In 
the  Marini  Chapel,  the  2nd  on  rt,  is 
an  altarpiece  of  the  Annunciation,  by 
Benedetto  da  Maiano,  It  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Angel,  God  the  Father, 
in  the  centre,  with  statues  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  the  Evange- 
lists on  the  sides,  and  below,  forming 
a  kind  of  predella,  seven  small  low 
reliefs,  relative  to  events  in  the  life 
of  our  Saviour,  and  the  Death  of  the 
Virgin.  In  the  same  chapel  are  several 
tombs  of  the  Marini  family.  The  Pezzo 
Chapel,  the  first  on  1.  of  the  entrance  to 
the  ch.,  has  a  statue  of  the  Madonna 
between  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  in  high 
relief,  and  on  the  front  of  the  altar  the 
bas-relief  of  the  Saviour  calling  St. 
Peter  in  the  ship,  by  Santacroce,  In 
the  liiguori  Chapel,  in  a  corresponding 
place  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance,  are 
statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  St. 
John  and  St.  Jerome,  and  the  bas-relief 
upon  the  face  of  the  altar-table  below, 
relative  to  a  miracle  by  S.  Francesco 
da  Paola.  By  these  works  Oiov,  da 
Nola  achieved  for  himself  a  high  rank 
among  the  sculptors  of  the  16th  cent. 
The  same  artists  have  left  other  works  in 
tl\jis  ch.  The  chapel,  6th  on  1.,  contains 
a  St.  John  Baptist  by  Giov,  da  Nola,  The 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  reached 


by  a  passage  out  of  the  rt.  transept, 
contains  a  singular  group  of  life- 
sized  figures  kneeling  before  a  sta- 
tue of  our  Saviour  coloured  to  life, 
by  ModarUno,  in  which  the  principal 
figures  are  likenesses  of  celebrated  con- 
temporary characters.  Sannazzaro  is 
as  Joseph  of  Arimathea ;  Pontanus  as 
Nicodemus ;  Alfonso  II.  as  St.  John. 
In  the  d'Avalos  chapel  is  the  Ma^ 
donna  surrounded  by  angels  and 
worshipped  by  S.  Benedict  and  S. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  one  of  the  best  paint- 
ings of  Santafede,  The  choir  contains 
frescos  of  Simone  Paf)a  the  younger, 
representing  different  histories  of  the 
monks  of  the  Olivetan  order ;  and  seve- 
ral sepulchral  monuments,  amongst 
others  two  similar  of  Alfonso  II. 
and  of  Guerrello  Origlia,  by  Oiovanni 
da  Nola  ;  that  of  an  Archbishop 
Kanaldi,  ob.  1500,  &c.  &c.  Over  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  ch.  is  the 
organ,  by  Catarinozzi  of  Subiaco  (1497), 
considered  one  of  the  finest  toned  in 
Italy. 

S,  Pooh  Maggiore,  also  called  S. 
Gaetano,  opposite  to  the  ch.  of  San 
Lorenzo,  in  the  Strada  dei  Tribunali, 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  erected  by  Julius  Tarsus, 
a  freedman  of  Augustus,  and  prefect 
of  Naples  during  the  reign  of  that  em- 
peror, and  of  which  two  fine  Corinthian 
columns,  with  a  portion  of  the  archi- 
traves, still  erect,  stand  out  from  the 
modern  facade :  it  was  ruined  by  the 
earthquake  of  1688,  and  rebuilt  three 
years  later  after  the  designs  of 
Grimaldi,  one  of  the  brothers  of  the 
Theatine  order,  to  whose  convent  it  was 
attached.  Besides  the  two  erect  columns, 
there  are  the  bases  of  others,  and  two 
mutilated  torsos  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  divinities  to  whom  Tarsus  dedicated 
his  temple.  The  interior  is  highly  de- 
corated with  inlaid  marble-work  and 
paintings ;  none,  however,  of  the  latter 
of  any  great  merit.  The  ceiling  of 
the  choir  and  transept  was  painted  by 
Corenzio^  The  frescos  on  the  vaults 
of  the  nave  are  by  Stanzioni.  In  the 
passage  leading  out  of  the  rt.  tran- 
sept to  the  Sicristy  is  a  copy  of 
Raphmfs  Madonna  della  Pesce.  The 
Sacristy,  a  splendid  hall,  contains  nu- 
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merous  frescos ;  those  of  the  ConTer- 
sion  of  St  Paul,  and  of  the  Fall  of 
Simon  Magus,  are  considered  the  chefs- 
d'cBuvre  of  Solimena.  The  Cloister, 
which  is  said  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  theatre  in  which 
Nero  appeared  as  an  histrion,  has  24 
Doric  columns  of  granite,  which  pro- 
bably belonged  to  it  At  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  ch.  is  a 
pedestal,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  sta- 
tue to  S.  Gaetanino,  of  the  Theatioe 
Order.  The  part  of  Naples  where  this 
ch.  stands  was  the  centre  of  Roman 
Naples;  the  neighbouring  ch.  of  St  Lo- 
renzo being  on  the  site  of  the  Forum  of 
Augustus;  S.  Gregorio  Armeno,  also 
close  by,  on  that  of  a  temple  of  Ceres. 

S,  Pietro  ad  Aram,  in  the  Strada  of  the 
same  name,  near  the  Porta  Nolana,  de- 
rives its  designation  from  an  altar  at 
which  S.  Peter  is  said  to  have  officiated 
and  to  have  baptized  St.  Asprenus,  the 
first  bishop  of  Naples,  and  Ssmta  Can- 
dida. It  contains  an  alto-relievo  repre- 
senting the  Descent  from  the  Cross  by 
Santacroce  in  2nd  chapel  on  1. ;  a  statue 
of  S.  Michael,  with  a  cinque-cento  altai^ 
piece  in  marble,  1st  chapel  on  1. ;  and  an 
alto-rilievo  of  the  Madonna  delleGrazie, 
beneath  which  is  a  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  both  probably  by  Giov.  da  Nola, 
in  1st  chapel  on  rt. ;  and  in  the  sacristy 
a  curious  painting  of  the  Virgin  and 
Saints  by  Protasio  Crivello,  signed  and 
dated  1480.  In  the  subterranean  ch. 
is  the  tomb  of  Sta.  Campeda,  and  a 
well,  the  waters  of  which  are  con- 
sidered to  possess  miraculous  efi^ects 
on  women  in  child-birth.  This  ch.  is 
attached  to  a  large  Franciscan  convent 
suppressed. 

S.  Pietro  a  Matella,  in  the  Strada 
of  that  name,  near  the  Largo  del  Mer- 
catello  and  the  Str.  di  Roma,  was  built 
by  Giovanni  Pipino  of  Barletta,  a  fa- 
vourite of  Charles  IL,  whose  tomb  in 
the  1.  transept  has  a  long  inscription  in 
Gothic  characters  and  in  leonine  verses, 
recording  his  death  in  1316.  The  ch. 
consists  of  a  high  Gothic  nave  and  aisles, 
and  two  fine  arches  at  the  intersection 
of  the  transepts,  which  are  short,  but 
the  pointed  architecture  has  been 
greatly  spoiled  by  subsequent  restora- 
ion,  and  the  pro&sion  of  reliefs  intro- 


duced on  the  arches  and  chapels.  The 
monastery  of  the  Celestins,  to  which 
it  was  formerly  annexed,  has  been  con- 
verted into  the  Conservatorio  or  Collegio  di 
Musica,  The  2  paintijigs  on  the  vault 
of  the  nave,  representing  Pietro  Mor- 
rone  in  his  hermitage  on  Monte  Maiel- 
la,  and  the  3  larger  ones  on  his  elevation 
to  the  Papal  throne  as  Celestin  V., 
and  those  of  the  transepts,  relative  to 
the  life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria, 
are  considered  amongst  the  best  works  of 
Cav,  Calabrese,  **  painted  not  only  with 
outward  energy,  but  with  spirit  and 
thought,"  Burckhardt.  The  altarpiece 
in  the  chapel  of  S.  Pietro  Celestino  is 
by  Stanzionij  the  frescos  by  De  Matteis. 
The  statue  of  St  Sebastian  and  the  bas- 
relief  of  the  Deposition  in  a  chapel  in 
the  rt  transept,  are  by  Giov,  da  Nola. 

S. Pietro Martire,in.  the  small  Piazzetta 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  £.  extremity 
of  the  Strada  del  Porto,  founded  by 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  was  entirely  re- 
modelled in  the  last  century.  The 
interior  contains  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  and  a  Madonna  in  glory,  much 
repainted,  by  Silvestro  de*  Buoni,  and 
an  interesting  bas-relief  of  the  Ma- 
donna crowned,  which  appears  from 
the  shape  to  have  formeJl  the  orna- 
ment of  a  Gothic  doorway ;  and  in  the 
Chapel  of  S.  Vincenzo  Ferrerio,  3rd  on 
rt,  a  good  painting  of  the  saint,  pro- 
bably of  the  Dutch  or  German  school  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  15th  cent.  The 
pictures  of  the  imprisonment  and  mar- 
tyrdom, in  the  transepts',  of  St.  Peter 
Martyr  are  by  I^ancesco  Imparato.  In 
the  choir  are  the  tombs  of  Bea- 
trix OF  Aragon,  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  and  widow  of  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus,  King  of  Hungary;  of  Isabella 
DI  Chiabamonte,  first  wife  of  Ferdi- 
nand I. ;  of  Don  Pedro  of  Ahagon, 
brother  of  Alfonso  I.,  who  was  killed 
during  the  siege  of  Naples  in  1439, 
and  of  Cristoforo  di.  Costanzo, 
Grand  Seneschal  of  Joanna  I.  There 
are  some  other  tombs  of  the  15th  and 
1 6th  cents.  The  large  Dominican  con- 
vent, to  which  this  ch.  was  once  at- 
tached, has  been  converted  into  a 
government  tobacco  manufactory.  Jt 
stands  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  and 
dirtiest  quarters  of  the  old  city. 
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SS,  Pietro  ePaoht  in  theVico  de'Greci, 
founded  in  1518  by  Thomas  Palseolo- 
gus,  is  the  ch.  of  the  Greeks,  the  Greek 
liturgy  being  in  use  here.  The  frescos 
are  by  Corenzio. 

*SS,  Severino  e  Sosio,  in  the  Largo 
S.  Marcellino,  formerly  attached  to  a 
monastery  of  Benedictins    of  Monte 
Casino,  was  enlarged  and  modernised 
in  1490  from  the  designs  of  Francesco 
Jformando,     The  Cupola,  painted  by 
the  Flemish  artist  Scheffer,  was  one  of 
the  first  erected  in  Naples.    The  fres- 
cos  of  the    -vaults   of  the  choir  and 
transept  are  by  Corenzio,  who  lost  his 
life  by  falling  from  the  platform  while 
retouching  one  of  them,  and  is  buried  in 
the  ch.   The  interior  consists  of  a  wide 
nave  lined  on  each  side  by  7  chapels. 
The  1st  on  the  rt.  has  a  Nativity  oi  the 
Virgin,  much  injured,  and  the  3rd  her 
Assumption,  by  Marco  da  Siena,  both 
much  injured ;  in  the  2nd,  a  sculptured 
altarpiece  by  Naccarmi,  of  the  Madonna 
delle  Grazie  between  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  St.  Mark;  the  Annunciation 
in  the  5th  chapel  is  by  Criscuob,  and  the 
frescos  on  the  side  walls  by  Corenzio, 
The  6th  chapel,  belonging  to  the  Cimi- 
tile  family,  has  been  recently  restored. 
The  painting  over  its  altar  is  an  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  by  Marco  da  Siena. 
Beyond  this  is  the  passage  leading  into 
the  sacristy,  in  which  is  the  Tomb  of 
Andrea  Bonifacio,  who  died  in  child- 
hood.   The.  dead  child  is  represented 
lying  in  the  funeral  urn  surrounded  by 
weeping  children,  two  of  whom  support 
the  cover  of  the  urn.    In  front  is  a  sta- 
tue of  St.  Andrew.    This  very  graceful 
composition  is  attributed  by  De  Do- 
minici  to  Giov,  da  Nola,  while  others 
ascribe  it  to  Pedro  delta  Piatta.    Op- 
posite to  it  is  the  Tomb  of  Giamhattista 
Cicara,  by  Giov,  da  Nola,  with  hand- 
some  statues    and  arabesques.    Both 
tombs  have  inscriptions  by  Sannazzaro. 
Entering  the  rt.-hand  transept,  the  large 
painting  of  the   nailing  of  Christ  to 
the  Cross  is  by  Andrea  da  Salerno ;  the 
several   sepulchral   monuments  under 
the  cupola  belong  to  personages  of  the 
Mormile    family,   Dukes    of  Oampo- 
chiaro,  who  contributed  largely  to  the 
construction  of  the  ch.    Opening  out 
of  the  transept  is  the  San  Severino 


chapel  on  rt.  of  choir,  in  which  are 
the  2bm6a  of  the  three  brothers  of  that 
name,  who  were  poisoned  in  1516  by 
their  uncle  Ascanio,  that  he  might  suc- 
ceed to  their  property.  These  monu- 
ments, which  are  by  (?uw.  da  Nola, 
are  nearly  alike;  upon  each  sits  a 
figure  in  armour,  resting  on  his 
helmet.  Out  of  the  1.  transept  is  the 
Gesualdo  chapel,  over  the  altar  of 
which  is  a  group  of  a  Pietk,  by  Do- 
menico  d'Auria,  The  statue  over  the 
tomb  of  Vincenzo  Carafain  the  transept 
itself  is  by  Naccarini,  and  the  picture  of 
the  Crucifixion  on  the  side  wall  by 
Marco  da  Siena,  In  the  recess  of  the  1. 
aisle,  out  of  which  opens  the  side  door 
of  the  ch.,  are  three  pictures  of  some 
importance;  that  of  the  Baptism  of 
Christ,  over  the  door,  is  on  very  doubt- 
ful grounds  indeed  attributed  to  Peru- 
gino ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Madonna 
by  S.  Catherine  and  S.  Scholastica  in  the 
clouds,  with  purgatory  below,  is  one  of 
G,  Imparato*8  finest  works ;  and  the  St. 
Michael  and  other  Archangels  con- 
sidered as  G,  d^ Amatols  chef-d'oBuvre. 
The  high  altar  is  a  rich  example  of 
Florentine  mosaic,  and  the  stalls  of  the 
choir  magnificent  specimens  of  wood- 
carving,  by  far  the  finest  in  Naples, 
in  the  style  of  those  in  the  choir  of 
San  Pietro  dei  Casinesi  at  Perugia. 
In  the  crypt  over  the  high  altar  is  a 
picture  attributed  to  lo  Zingaro,  but  in 
the  Flemish  style  and  unattractive ;  in 
the  lower  course,  S.  Severino  and  4  Saints, 
in  the  upper  the  Virgin  helps  the  in- 
fant Christ  to  cherries  from  a  basket. 
The  extensive  conventual  buildings 
adjoining  this  ch.  have  been  converted 
since  1818  into  the  General  Archives  of 
the  kingdom.     (See  p.  174.) 

The  smaller  Cloister  of  the  former 
monastery,  a  fine  specimen  of  Ionic 
architecture,  from  the  designs  of  Cicci- 
one,  contains  the  famous  frescos  attri- 
buted to  lo  Zingaro  and  his  pupils  the 
Donzelli  and  Simone  Papa,  For  per- 
mission to  see  them,  application  must 
be  made  to  the  director  of  the  archives. 
These  celebrated  works  represent  in 
20*large  pictures  the  principal  events 
in  the  life  of  St.  Benedict.  They  are 
probably  the  work  of  an  Umbro-Floren- 
tine  painter  and  his  assistants  at  the  end 
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of  the  15th  cent.  They  show  much 
inequality  of  treatment:  the  best  is 
that  representing  S.  Benedict  on  his 
way  to  Kome  on  a  horse,  his  father  on 
a  mule,  and  his  nurse  Cyrilla  on  a 
donkey,  with  attendants.  Although 
much  injured  by  restorations  in  1759, 
andagam  a  few  years  ago,  they  are 
still  remarkable  for  what  Lanzi  calls 
the  *'  incredible  yarie^  of  figures  and 
subjects,"  for  their  picturesque  back- 
grounds, and  for  the  beautiful  expres- 
sion of  the  countenances,  which,  as 
Marco  da  Siena  said,  seem  liying.  In 
the  middle  of  these  cloisters  is  a  splen- 
did specimen  of  the  Oriental  plane- 
tree.  "The  quiet  court,  with  the 
gigantic  plane  splendid  still  in  decay, 
an  oasis  m  the  midst  of  the  world  of 
Naples,  heightens  the  impression,'* 
Cic,  A  little  N.  of  ch.  is  the  Monte  di 
Pieta,  noticed  above. 

8,  Severo,    See  S.  Maria  deUa  Pieia 
dei  iSangri, 

S,  Teresa^  in  the  Strada  di  Capodi- 
monte,  was  built  about  1600  by  Con- 
forti.  It  contains  several  pictures, 
among  which  are  the  Visitation  by 
Santafede^  Sta.  Teresa  by  De  Matteis 
(in  the  choir),  the  Flight  out  of  Egypt. 
(''  It  is  amusing  to  see  what  a  late  Nea- 
politan has  made  out  of  it,"  Ctc.)  S. 
Giovanni  della  Croce,  and  the  frescos 
of  the  transept  by  Oiacomo  del  Po ;  two 
pictures  by  L,  Giordano,  painted  in  the 
manner  of  Guido;  and  some  pictures 
by  Stanzioni,  in  the  chapel  on  the  rt.  of 
the  high  altar.  In  the  garden  of  the 
monastery  was  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  an  ancient  burial-place,  adjoining 
the  Museum,  and  described  by  Gius- 
tiniani  as  GrsBco-Roman. 

S.  Teresa,  in  the  liargo  S.  Teresella 
a  Ghiaia,  was  built  in  1650  by  Fan' 
saga,  who  executed  the  statue  of  the 
saint  on  the  altar.  It  contains — The 
Repose  in  Egypt;  the  Presentation; 
S.  Pietro  d' Alcantara ;  and  the  Appari- 
tion of  Santa  Teresa  to  her  Gonfessor, 
by  Luca  Giordano, 

Trinita  dei  Pellegrini^  with  the  Hospital 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  Strada  Porta 
Medina.  The  ch.  was  erected  in  1599 
by  the  Confraternity  of  the  Trinity, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  Hospital,  and 
U  was  subsequently  re-constructed  by 


Vanvitelli.  There  is  a  good  picture  here 
of  Christ  crucified,  by  Andrea  Vaccaro, 
and  an  intercession  of  S.  Emidio  by 
Stanzioni. 

IHnita  Maggiore.     See  Gesit  Nuoto, 

§  16.  CEMETERIES. 

There  are  two  general  cemeteries 
for  Roman  Catholics,  under  the  name 
of  Camposanti,  one  for  Protestants,  and 
one  for  the  victims  of  the  cholera  daring 
its  several  invasions. 

The  Camposanto  Vecchio,  between  the 
Strada  di  Poggio  Reale  and  the  Strada 
del  Campo,  is  the  old  cemetery  of 
Naples.  It  is  used  only  for  those  who 
die  in  the  hospitals,  and  for  the  poorer 
classes.  It  is  approached  by  an  avenue 
of  <nrpresses.  The  ground  forms  a 
parallelogram  of  upwards  of  300  feet, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  lofty 
wall,  and  bounded  on  the  fourth  side 
hj  an  arcade.  It  contains  366  deep 
pits,  some  of  which  are  arranged  under 
the  arcade,  but  the  greater  part  are  iii 
the  area.  These  pits  are  covered  with 
large  stones;  one  of  them  is  opened 
every  evening,  and  cleared  out  to  make 
room  for  the  dead  of  the  day.  A  priest 
resides  upon  the  spot,  and  towards  even- 
ing the  miscellaneous  funeral  takes 
place.  The  bodies  are  brought  by  their 
relatives  or  by  the  hospital  servants, 
and  left  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  unattended,  in  most  in- 
stances, by  any  relations. 

The  Camposanto  Nwmo,  on  the  S. 
declivity  of  the  Poggio  Reale,  and 
about  2  m.  from  the  Porta  Capuana, 
was  begun  during  the  French  occupa- 
tion, and  remodelled  on  an  improved 
plan  in  1837.  It  is  handsomely  laid 
out,  more  like  a  flower>garden  than 
a  cemetery,  the  monuments  being 
scattered  through  the  plantations  and 
groves  in  a  very  tasteful  manner. 
Notwithstanding  that  intramural  in- 
terment was  until  lately  permitted 
at  Naples  to  the  nobility  possessing 
family  chapels  in  the  churches,  there 
are  already  several  good  monuments 
in  the  Campo  Santo.  At  the  upper 
part  is  the  ch.,  a  handsome  Doric 
edifice,  with  a  good  Pietdy  by  Gen- 
naro  Call,  in  its  tribune ;  and  behind  a 
large  oblong  square,  surrounded  by  a 
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portico  of  fluted  Doric  columns,  out  of 
which  open  102  proprietary  chapels,  be- 
neath each  of  which  are  the  fiimily 
vaults  of  the  owners.  The  colossal  figure 
of  Religion  in  the  centre  of  the  quad- 
rangle is  by  Angelini,  a  modem  artist. 
What  distinguishes  this  burying-ground 
however  from  all  others  in  Italy,   is 
the  number  of  what  may  be  called  sub- 
scription vaults  belonging  to  confrater- 
nities, or  burial  clubs,  the  members  of 
which  pay  a  small  annual  sum,  are 
attended  during   illness,    and    buried 
after  death  free  of  expense :  to  such 
bodies  belong  the  numerous  sepulchral 
chapels  or  nouses  studded   over   the 
declivity  of  the  hill  of  Poggio  Reale. 
In   another  part  of  the  ground  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  separate 
graves     are    interred    pele-mSle    and 
without  coffins,  nearly  as  in  the  Cam- 
posanto  Vecchio;  but  as  the    fee  is 
small,    not    more    than    half-a-dozen 
bodies  are  deposited  during  the  three 
days  each  pit  remains  open.    At  the 
S.W.  extremity  is  a  space  set  aside 
for  Neapolitan  great  men,  its  present 
occupants  being   two  or    three   phy- 
sicians, tiie    eminent  jurist   Nicolini, 
and  the  celebrated  C.  Poerio.    From 
this   spot   the   view   over   the    plain 
and    the    declivity    of    Vesuvius    is 
magnificent.    From  nowhere  can  the 
Somma,  with  the  Fosso  Grande  and 
the    Pedamentina,    be     better    seen. 
The  visitor  will  not  fail  to  remark  the 
lava-currents  of  1850  and  1855,  which, 
ilowing  like  a  cascade  down  the  Fosso 
Grande,  extended  so  far  into  the  plain 
as  to  threaten  the  villages  of  S.  Jorio 
and  Somma.    The  whole  course  of  this 
current  can  be  clearly  distinguished, 
its  dark  colour  contrasting  with  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. Attached  to  the  Campo  Santo 
is  a  Capuchin  convent,  in  the  private 
oratory  of  which  the  bas-reliefs  on  the 
altar  are  by  Giovanni  da  Nola,  and  were 
formerly  in  the  ch.  of  Montoliveto. 

The  Campo  Santo  dei  Frotestantif  the 
Protestant  burying-ground,  opens  out 
of  the  small  Largo  di  Santa  Maria 
della  Fede,  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  Porta  Capuana,  on  the  1.;  it  is 
neatly  kept,  but  ^  behind  those  of 
Rome  and  Florence  for  the  elegance 


and  taste  of  its  monuments;  it  is  en* 
tirel^  supported  by  the  burial  fees 
received.  The  great  proportion  of  the 
persons  interred  here  are  English,  Ger- 
mans, and  Swiss,  some  Russians,  and 
a  few  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Amongst  our  countrymen,  the  Mar- 
gravine of  Anspach,  called  on  her 
monument  Princess  Berkeley,  with 
her  son,  Keppel  Craven,  and  their 
friend  Sir  William  Gell,  lie  in  the 
same  tomb.  Nearly  opposite  is  that 
to  the  late  Countess  of  Coventry. 
The  well-known  authoress,  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville,  who  died  at  Naples  in  1872,  aged 
92,  is  also  buried  here.  The  last  resting^ 
place  of  Matthias,  the  author  of  some 
elegant  Italian  poetry,  is  marked  by  a 
marble  slab  near  the  entrance  gate. 

§17.  €X>LLEOE8  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

The  University  {Eegia  Chwoersith 
degii  Studj)  occupies,  since  1780,  the 
Convent  of  II  Gesu  Vecchio,  the  college 
of  the  Jesuits,  a  fine  building,  considered 
the  best  work  of  Marco  di  Pino,  in 
the  Strada  del  Salvatore.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  president,  assisted  h^  a 
rector  and  a  ^neral  secretary.  The 
president  superintends  all  the  affairs  of 
the  University,  administers  its  laws, 
and  directs  the  system  of  education. 
He  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  head 
of  a  committee  of  six  professors  who 
form  the  board  of  public  instruction. 
The  University  has  46  different  chairs, 
or  professorships,  some  held  by  men 
most  eminent  for  their  literary  and 
scientific  knowledge.  The  University 
is  now  extremely  flourishing,  several 
thousand  students  frequenting  its  differ- 
ent schools.  The  library  is  described 
under  Libraries.  The  collections  of 
Mineralogy  and  other  branches  of  Na- 
tural History  have  been  so  increased 
of  late  years  that  new  halls  have  been 
constructed  to  receive  them.  The  series 
of  minerals  from  Vesuvius  is  by  far  the 
finest  ever  formed  of  the  varied  pro- 
ducts of  that  celebrated  volcano,  and 
of  the  environs  of  Naples.  In  a  series 
of  rooms  on  one  of  the  lower  stories 
are  the  Hall  of  Assembly,  Library, 
Collections,  and  offices  of  the  Accademia 
deUe  Scienze  and  Belle  Arti ;  and  in  the 
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Great  Court  statues  of  eminent  Nea- 
politans— Giordano  Bruno,  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  and  Vico, 
have  been  erected.  In  the  upper  cor- 
ridor busts  of  Neapolitan  celebrities, 
many  of  whose  names  are  little  known, 
haying  been  selected  more  for  their 
political  than  intellectual  reputation, 
whilst  several  great  names  in  literature 
and  science  have  been  omitted  entirely, 
such  as  Poll,  Filangieri,  Piazzi,  &c. 

The  Chinese  College  (jCollegio  de* 
Cinesi),  situated  on  one  of  the  upper 
slopes  of  the  Capodimonte,  near  the 
Ponte  della  Sanitk,  was  founded  in 
1732  by  the  celebrated  Father  Ripa, 
who  visited  China  as  a  missionary 
from  the  Propaganda,  resided  at  Pekin 
for  13  years  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  who 
has  left  so  interesting  a  narrative  of 
his  residence  in  the  Oslestial  £mpire. 
The  institution  was  intended  for  the 
education  of  young  Chinese,  who  when 
sufficiently  educated  were  sent  back  to 
China  as  missionaries.  It  is  now  called 
the  BecUe  Chllegio  Asiatico,  and  is  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  Oriental  languages, 
and  the  training  and  instruction  of 
natives  of  the  East.  Two  of  the 
Chinese  students  of  this  college  ac- 
companied Lord  Macartney's  embassy 
to  China  as  interpreters.  The  Refec- 
tory contains  tiie  portraits  of  Father 
Ripa,  of  the  different  rectors,  and  of 
the  Chinese  who  have  been  members 
of  the  college.  The  portraits  of  the 
latter  were  usually  taken  on  their 
departure  for  China.  Attached  to  the 
college  is  a  small  museum  of  Chinese 
curiosities. 

The  College  of  Music  (GonaervatoHo 
di  Muska),  founded  in  1637,  has  occu- 
pied since  1826  the  monastery  of  S. 
Pietro  a  Maiella,  in  the  Str.  de'  Tri- 
bunali.  It  is  in  music  that  Naples  has 
particularly  shone  during  the  last  two 
centuries.  The  college  supplies  100 
pupils  with  gratuitous  instruction  in 
music  and  singing,  and  also  admits  other 
pupils  on  payment.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  three  royal  commissioners 
and  a  director.  It  has  great  reputation 
as  a  school  of  music.  Bellini  was 
brought  up  in  it,  and  Zingarelli  and 
Mercadante  have  been  directors  of  it. 


The  Library  contains  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  muidcal  works;  ^ among 
which  are  autograph  compositions  of 
Pergolese,  Cimarosa,  Bellini,  Paesiello, 
Jomelli,  and  other  masters  of  the 
Neapolitan  school.  Within  the  college 
is  a  small  theatre  in  which  the  pupUs 
rehearse  their  compositions. 

The  Medico-Chibubgical  College 
{CoUegio  Medico  Chirurgico),  in  the  sup- 
pressed monastery  of  S.  Gaudio60,  is 
the  national  school  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  There  are  nearly  120  pu- 
pils. Lectures  are  delivered  here  on 
the  different  branches  of  professional 
science,  and  the  students  have  the  use 
of  a  pathological  museum,  &c.  Ana- 
tomy, surgery,  and  the  practice  of 
medicine  are  taught  at  the  Hospital 
Degr  IncurabUi,  which,  by  a  subterra- 
nean passage,  communicates  with  the 
college. 

The  Royal  Society  {Societa  Beale). 
It  is  divided  into  3  branches :  1st.  Acca- 
demia  delle  Scienze,  of  30  members. — 
2nd.  Accademia  Ercolanese  di  Archeo- 
logia,  of  20. — 3rd.  Accademia  di  Belle 
Artif  10.  Each  of  these  academies 
has  a  president  appointed  triennially, 
and  a  secretary,  besides  a  number 
of  corresponding  members.  They  meet 
twice  a  month,  except  in  May  and 
October,  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  Accademia  delle  Scienze 
and  the  Ercolanese  "pxihlish.  their  Trans- 
actions (Atti)  under  the  direction  of 
their  respective  secretaries. 

The  Accademia  Pontaniana,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  celebrated 
writer  Pontanus,  holds  its  sitting  in 
the  convent  of  S.  Domenico  Maggiore, 
is  a  literary  as  well  as  a  scientific  in- 
stitution, consisting  of  an  honorary 
president  for  life,  a  president  elected 
annually,  a  perpetual  secretary,  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  members,  resident, 
honorary,  and  corresponding. 

The  Accademia  Medico-Chirur- 
GiCA  holds  its  sittings  in  the  ^Hospital 
of  the  Incurabili,  It  has  a  president,  a 
secretary,  and  an  unlimited  number  of 
members. 

The  Botanic  Garden  (Orto  Bota- 
nico\  near  the  Albergo  de*  Poveri, 
was  founded  in  1809,  and  completed  in 
1818.    This  garden  was  laid  out  under 
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the  direction  of  the  late  Professor 
Tenore,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  out- 
door collection  of  trees,  which  will  not 
fail  to  interest  the  botanical  traveller. 
Attached  to  the  garden  is  the  lecture- 
room,  a  botanical  library,  and  an  ex- 
tensive herbarium  formed  by  Pro- 
fessors Gussoni  and  Tenore. 

The  Observatory  {Reale  Osserva- 
torio  di  Capodimonte,  commonly  called 
La  Speccola)  is  situated  on  that  part 
of  the  Capodimonte  which  was  called 
by  the  Spaniards  Miradois  from  the 
beauty  of  its  view.  It  was  begun  in 
1812,  from  the  designs  of  Gasse,  and 
completed  in  1820,  on  the  plans  of  the 
celebrated  astronomer  Piazzi.  It  is 
about  500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  commands  an  horizon  unbroken 
in  every  direction,  except  towards  the 
Castle  of  St.  Elmo.  The  observatory, 
entered  by  a  vestibule  of  six  Done 
columns  of  marble,  is  an  elegant  build- 
ing. The  Director  is  aided  in  the 
management  of  the  observatory  by  a 
second  astronomer  and  an  assistant. 
The  second  astronomer  is  bound  to 
give  gratuitous  lectures  to  any  students 
who  wish  to  form  an  astronomical 
class.  Ceres  was  discovered  here  in 
1801  by  Piazzi  the  director,  and  his 
successor  de  Gasparis  has  discovered 
numerous  small  planets. 

The  Aquaridm  {Stazione  Zoologica)  is 
situated  in  the  Villa  Reale  (open  daily, 
entrance  1  fr. ;  season  tickets  can  be 
had).  This  institution  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Dohm,  a  German  naturalist, 
in  1871,  and  opened  to  the  public  in 
1874.  It  is  a  handsome  white  stone 
building,  having  the  aquarium  proper 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  on  the  second 
floor  laboratories  for  the  use  o^students, 
and  a  large  scientific  library.  The 
collection  m  the  sixty  tanks  of  the 
aquarium  is  such  as  can  be  seen  no- 
where else  in  Europe.  Red  coral  and 
various  other  corals  and  corallines  in 
their  living  state,  transparent  jelly- 
fish, many  &ndsof  brilliantly  coloured 
cuttle-fish — such  as  the  octopus,  cala- 
mary,  and  sepia — sea-urchins,  starfish, 
the  electric  skate,  one  of  which  is 
always  kept  in  readiness  to  give 
visitors  a  shock — these  and  many 
other   gorgeously  hoed   specimens  of 


southern  seas  are  to  be  found  here.  The 
laboratories  on  the  second  floor  are  fitted 
up  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
the  study  of  marine  zoology.  Persons 
desirous  of  making  use  of  them  and 
of  the  library  should  apply  to  the 
director.  Dr.  Dohm,  or  to  one  of  the 
assistants  in  the  building.  This  interest- 
ing establishment^  in  rounding  which 
Dr.  Dohm  was  assisted  by  many  of 
the  chief  learned  societies  and  natu- 
ralists of  Europe,  is  entirely  dependent 
lor  its  support  on  the  fees  obtained 
by  letting  the  laboratories,  and  the 
admission  of  visitors  to  the  aquarium. 

§  18.  HOSPITALS. 

There  are  no  less  than  60  charitable 
foundations  in  Naples,  richly  endowed, 
including  the  following  Hospitals: — 
The  Santa  Casa  degV  Incurabilif  founded 
by  Francesca  Maria  Longo,  in  1521, 
and  enriched  in  later  times  by  numerous 
benefactors.  Its  ample  revenues  are 
administered  by  a  president,  and  three 
governors  appointed  by  the  government. 
It  is  a  vast  establishment,  open  to  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  rank 
and  condition.  It  has  separate  wards  for 
particular  diseases,  such  as  pulmonary 
consumption,  which  is  popularly  con- 
sidered contagious.  Sometimes  there 
are  not  less  than  2000  patients,  be- 
sides large  numbers  who  are  sent  to 
various  convalescent  establishments 
belonging  to  the  hospital  in  the 
suburbs.  Ospedale  di  Gesu  Maria^  near 
the  museum,  a  new  hospital,  and 
it  is  said  admirably  managed.  It  is 
now  the  great  Clinical  School  of 
Naples,  attached  to  the  university, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Professors 
of  Clinical  Medicine  and  of  Surgeiy. 
Ospedale  dei  Pellegrini^  .m  the  Strada 
Porta  Medina,  attached  to  the  church 
of  Trinitk  dei  Pellegrini,  is  a  hos- 
pital for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  all 
classes,  and  for  accidents  generally.  It 
has  a  convalescent  establishment  at 
Torre  del  Greco,  where  the  sick  are  re- 
ceived for  eight  days. — Ospedale  della 
Pace,  in  the  Strada  dei  Tribunali,  built 
on  the  site  of  the  Palace  of  Ser- 
gianni  Caracciolo.  It  is  also  very 
well    managed,   and    is    chiefly  for 
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acute  medical  cases. — OspeddU  di  S. 
Eligio,  near  the  Largo  del  Mercato, 
for  females,  with  a  Conservaiorio  for 
the  nuns  who  attend  on  the  sick. 
—  Ospedale  della  Pazienza  Cesarea,  in 
the  Strada  dell'  Infrascata,  for  infirm 
women,  founded  hy  Annibale  Cesareo 
in  1600. —  Ospedale  di  Santa  Maria 
della  Fede,  in  the  Largo  of  the  same 
name,  the  Lock  Hospital. — Ospedale 
del  Borgo  di  Loreto,  in  the  street  of  that 
name,  erected  under  Ferdinand  II. — 
Ospedale  di  S.  Fyancesco,  in  the  Largo 
di  S.  Anna,  the  hospital  for  the  prisons, 
formerly  a  convent. — Ospedale  della 
Trinitd,  in  the  Stradli  de*  Sette  Dolori, 
the  Military  Hospital,  formerly  the 
splendid  monastery  of  the  Trinitk.  The 
ch.  was  built  by  Grimaldi,  and  the  yesti- 
bule  by  Fansaga. — Ospedale  del  Sagra- 
fnento,  in  the  Strada  dell'  Infrascata, 
another  Military  Hospital,  formerly  a 
Carmelite  Monastery. — Ospedale  de* 
CiecMf  in  the  Chiaia,  for  the  blind, 
founded  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1818.  200 
blind  are  here  instructed  in  useful 
works  and  in  music.  The  situation  of 
the  older  hospitals  at  Naples  is  objec- 
tionable — ^in  the  centre  of  a  dense  popu- 
lation, and  in  dirty  quarters  of  the  town. 
An  International  Hospital  has  been 
opened  (1877)  in  the  Vico  Stretto  ai 
Miracoli,  particularly  intended  for 
foreigners,  where  a  separate  room  of 
the  first  class  may  be  had  for  10  fr.  a 
day,  everything  included.  The  com- 
mittee includes  our  own  as  well  as  the 
Consuls  of  several  other  states. 

Alhergo  de*  Foveri,  or  Reclusorio,  a 
vast  building  in  the  Strada  Foria,  not 
far  from  the  Museum  and  Botanic  Gar^ 
den.  It  was  begun  in  1751  from 
the  designs  of  Fuga,  and  was  in- 
tended by  its  founder,  Charles  III.,  as 
an  asylum  where  all  the  poor  of  the 
kingdom  might  be  received  and  taught 
some  useful  occupation.  On  the  outside 
is  the  inscription,  "  Hegium  totii^  regni 
paupe7'um  hospitiwn"  The  building 
would  have  been  J  m.  in  length,  and 
have  contained  a  ch.,  and  four  large 
courts  with  fountains.  Of  this  design 
not  more  than  three-fifths  have  been 
completed.  One  side  is  occupied  by 
the  males,  the  other  by  the  females. 
Some  of  the  inmates  are  instructed  in  the 


elementary  branches  of  education,  in- 
duding  music  and  drawing;  while 
others  are  brought  up  to  trades.  There 
are  also  schools  for  the  deaf  and  'dumb, 
and  for  mutual  instruction.  The  bojs 
brought  up  in  it  are  generally  sent  into 
the  army.  Several  smaller  institutions 
are  dependent  on  the  Albergo  de'  Po- 
veri,  which,  with  its  dependencies,  con- 
tains about  5000  persons. 

§  19.  PRISONS. 

The  prisons  of  Naples  acquired  an  nn- 
enviable  celebrity  during  the  three  last 
reigns  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  when 
the^  became  the  receptacles  for  so  many 
eminent  persons,  accused  of  political 
offences.    Some  idea  of  the  horrible 
system  on  which  the^  were  managed, 
and  the  cruelties  practised  in  them,  may 
be  formed  from  the  graphic  descriptions 
given    in    Mr.    Gladstone's  eloquent 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
men  so  long  immured  in  them,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  upon  the  merest  suspi- 
cion, and  which  at  the  time  produced 
such  a  feeling  of  indignation  in  Europe. 
Considerable  change   for    the   better 
has  been  already  effected,  under  the 
new  order  of  things,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the 
buildings  which  had  been   converted 
into  prisons  were  little  suited  for  the 
purpose,  being  either  suppressed  con- 
vents, or  mediaeval  receptacles  of  crime 
and  vice,  during  the  Aragonese  and 
Spanish  rulers. 

One  of  the  principal  prisons  in  Naples 
is  La  Vicaria^  forming  the  lower  po^ 
tion  of  the  Castel  Capuano.  In  it  are 
confined  chiefly  prisoners  awaiting 
their  trials,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Law  Courts.  Several  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  those  accused  of  political 
offences  during  the  late  goyern- 
ment  were  immured  here  under  ci^ 
cumstances  of  most  wanton  cruelty. 

§  20.  THE  MUSEUM. 

{Museo  Nazionale.) 
Open  every  day,  Sundays  included, 
from  9  to  3,  except  on  certain  great 
festivals.  Admission :  free  on  Sunday, 
1  fr.  on  other  days.  General  Catalogve 
(in  English)  not  very  good,  5  fr. 
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The  building  is  situated  on  the  high 
ground  of  the  Piazza  CaTour,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Str.  Nuova  di  Capodi- 
monte  (omnifnis,  in  J  hr.  from  the 
Piazza  del  Plebiscito,  20  c).  It  was 
original^  commenced  in  1586,  by 
Fontana,  under  the  viceroy  Duke 
d'Ossuna,  as  a  cavalry  barrack,  but 
left  unfinished  until  1610,  when  the 
viceroy  Count  de  Lemos  assigned  it  to 
the  University,  and  after  the  inaugu- 
ration in  1616  the  building  was  known 
as  the  Hegii  Studii.  After  the  earth- 
quake of  1688  it  was  used  by  the  courts, 
and  during  the  Revolution  of  1701  it 
became  a  barrack.  In  1767  it  was 
enlarged  and  assigned  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  and  having 
been  arranged  for  a  public  Museum, 
King  Ferdinand  IV.  m  1790  removed 
here  the  royal  collection  of  antiquities 
from  Capodimonte  and' Portici.  After 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  they 
enriched  it  by  additions  from  time  to 
time,  and  declared  it  to  be  their  private 
property,  independent  of  the  crown, 
nnder  the  name  of  the  Muaeo  Reode 
Borhonico ;  but  Garibaldi,  when  dictator 
in  1860,  proclaimed  the  Museum  and 
the  territory  devoted  to  the  excavations 
to  be  the  property  of  the  nation,  and 
increased  the  endowments  and  works 
connected  with  it.  On  the  consolidation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Victor  Ema- 
nuel re-organised  the  Museum  and  in- 
cluded in  it  the  CumoDan  and  Santangelo 
collections.  The  building  now  bears 
the  title  of  Museo  NazioncUe,  and  owes 
its  present  arrangement  to  the  able 
direction  of  Signer  Fiorelli,  who  has 
gained  so  high  a  reputation  in  the 
learned  world  for  his  numerous  writings 
on  antiquarian  literature,  and  as  super- 
intendent of  the  excavations  at  Hercu- 
laneum,  Pompeii,  &c.  The  Museum 
is  especially  rich  in  bronzes  and 
statues,  but  its  most  characteristic 
feature  is  the  priceless  collection  of 
frescos  and  paintings,  and  other  ob- 
jects dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii 
and  Hercidaneum. 

A  capital  letter  shows  the  place 
whence  the  object  described  came :  thus 
(B),  Borgia  collection;  (C),  Capua; 
(F),  the  Famese  collection;  (H),  Her- 

C-Sf.  Italy.-] 


culaneum;    (L),  Lucera;   (M),  Min- 
tumsB ;  (P),  Pompeii ;  (S),  Stabise. 

The  large  vestibule  divides  the 
building  in  half,  and  the  16  cipollino 
columns  which  support  it  are  ancient 
on  modem  pedestals.  The  statue  of 
Alexander  Severus  rt.,  and  the  Genius 
of  the  City  of  Rome  1.,  were  part  of  the 
Famese  collection.  There  are  smaller 
statues  of  Roman  consuls,  river-gods, 
&c. 

The  contents  of  the  Museum  may 
be  thus  classed : — 

Ground-fioor ; 
Pompeian  Frescos  and  Mosaics. 
Inscriptions. 

Fragments  of  Architecture. 
Marble  Sculptures  and  Bas-reliefs. 
Bronzes. 

BasdTnent : 

Egyptian  Antiquities. 
Entresol : 

Cinf|uecento  Objects. 

Ancient  Glass. 

Terracottas. 

Cumsean  Collection. 

First  floor: 
Objects  of  Value  in  Gold,  Silver, 

&c. 
Reserved  Cabinet. 
Coins. 

Santangelo  Collection. 
Etruscan  Vases. 
Small  Bronzes.       * 
Papyri. 

Picture  Gallery. 
Library. 

Ground  floor — ^rt.  of  vestibule — 
Pompeian  Freacoa  and  Mosaics, — The 
different  pictures  are  not  yet  num- 
bered,  but  are  classified  in  compart- 
ments with  Roman  numerals.  The 
first  corridor  (see  plan,  A  1),  contains 
chiefly  mural  decorated  paintings  and 
arabesques,  mostly  from  the  '^mple 
of  Isis  at  Pompeii.  In  (A  2)  are 
paintings  of  animals,  birds,  fishes, 
&c.  Obs,  a  large  picture  from  the 
dining  hall  of  the  Villa  of  Diomed. 
Out  of  corridor  (A  1)  a  door  leads  into 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
ancient  paintings,  contained  in  4  halls. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  paintings  from 
Pompeii  and  Herculanenm  relative  to 
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the  different  pagan  divinities,  in  the 
order  of  their  several  myths.    "The 
best  are  everywhere  formed  upon  Greek 
originals,  which  the  artist  learnt  bj 
heart  and   reproduced  more    or  less 
literally ....  We  do  not  find  special 
details  anywhere  completely  carried 
out,  but  the  essential  is  indicated  in  a 
few  lines  with  great  force  ....  but  it 
is  not  the  complete  pictures  which 
give  the  strongest  and  most  harmonious 
impression  of  Greek  genius,  but  the 
numerous  single  figures  and  groups, 
employed  in  decoration,  which  stand 
partly  on  a  ground  of  one  colour,  and 
partly  serve  to    enliven  the  pointed 
architecture  of  little  temples,  pavilions, 
balustrades,  and  so  forth.    The  best  of 
these  can  only  belong  to  the  highest 
period  of  Greek  art,  and  were  handed 
down  for  centuries  from  one  to  another 
until  they  found   their  place  in  the 
little  town  under  Vesuvius,** — Cic,    In 
the  farthest  hall  on  1.  (A  3)  are  some 
very  ancient  ones  found  on  the  walls  of 
tombs  at  Psestum,  Capua,  &c.     Ohs, 
Samnite    processions,    and    Mercury 
taking  the  money  for  conducting  souls 
to  Hades  (P). — Warriors,  horses,  and 
armour   (Paestum),  —  Hephsestus  and 
Thetis  with  the  shield  of  Achilles  (P). 
— Five  monochromatic  (a  kind  of  bistre) 
paintings  on  white  marble  (H),  the  only 
known  examples  of  this  mode  of  paint- 
ing.    The   *first  represents   Theseus 
combating  the  Centaur  Eurythion ;  the 
2nd,  (?)  L^tona  meditating  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Niobids,  five  young  females, 
two  of  whom  are  pjaying  at  Astragali, 
with  their  names  in  Greek,  together 
with  that  of  the  artist,  Alexander  of 
Athens,    In  the  next  hall  on  rt.  (A  4) 
obs.  dancing  Satyrs,  Centaurs,  &c.  (P). 
— Mars  and  Venus  (P).— Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  (P). — ^The  renowned  *13  danc- 
ing girls  and  other  floating  figures  (P). 
In  the   following    hall    (A   5)  are — 
Phrixos   and  the    ram. — A  daughter 
giving  milk  to  her  aged  father  in  prison 
(P).— The  Myth  of  Medea  (P).    And 
in  the  next  (A  6) — Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda, and   Cassandra  (P). — Hercules 
and  Telephus  (H).— The  youthful  Her- 
cules and  the  Snake  (H). — Theseus  and 
the  Minotaur  (H). — Achilles  andBriseis 
Cn— The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  (P). 


The  last  of  this  range  pf  halls  (A 
7)  contains 

Greek  and   Roman    Mosaics,  chiefly 
firom    Ponipeii  —  a   most   interesting 
series.     Obs.  the  well-known  Mosaic 
of   the    Cave    Canem,    found    at  the 
entrance  of  the  House  of  the  Tragic 
Poet  at  Pompeii. — ^Phrixos  and  Helle 
(H). — A  fine    group    of   masks   and 
flower-wreaths. — ^A    Cat  devouring  a 
Bird  (P). — ^A  thievish  Magpie  stealing 
a  mirror  out  of  a  basket  (P). — Aerates 
riding  on  a  Tiger,  holding  a  vase  in  his 
hand. (House  of  the  Faun,  P).--Two 
*  Comic  Scenes  (House  of  Diomed,  P), 
with  the  name  of  the  artist,  Dioscorides 
of  Samos ;  in  one  3  actors,  masked,  are 
sitting  at  a  table  ;  in  the  other,  a  man, 
two  women,  and  a  boy,  masked,  are 
playing    upon    various    instruments. 
— Choragium,  or   theatrical    rehearsal 
(P),  represents   a  Choragus   instruc- 
ting the  performers;  two  have  their 
masks  raised,  and    are   taking  their 
final  instructions;  another  is  putting 
on  the  tunic,  and  a  female  musician  \s 
tuning  the  pipes. — Lycurgus  attacked 
by  a  panther  and  Bacchantes,  for  order- 
ing   the   vines    to    be    destroyed.— 
Theseus  in  the  Labyrinth  conquering 
the   Minotaur  (P).— A  Ckwkfi^ht  (P). 
— ^A  Skeleton  grasping  a  vase  in  each 
hand,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  emblems 
which  the  ancients  had  before  them  at 
their  feasts  (H). — A  Pavement,  repre- 
senting in  black  mosaic  on  a  white 
ground  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  with 
the  Rape  of  Europa  in  the  centre  (L).— 
The  three  Graces    (Baise). — A   good 
mosaic,  forming  a  portion  of  a  floor, 
representing    several    species   of  sea 
fishes. — ^A  large  circular  fragment  of 
a  mosaic  floor,  representing  a  lion  in 
repose  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by 
Cupids. — Egyptian  landscape  with  ani- 
mals. 

Returning  to  the  Hall  of  the  Paint- 
ings of  Animals  (A  2)  we  turn  to  the 

Gallery  of  Inscriptions  {Galleria  Lapir 
daria)  (B  1),  consisting  of  a  collec- 
tion of  graffiti  and  dipinti,  scratched 
and  painted  drawings  and  inscriptions, 
mostly  taken  from  the  walls  of  houses 
overlooking  the  streets  at  Pompeii. 
They  relate  to  relinous,  political,  and 
funereal  subjects.    In  tius  hall  are*  the 
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t^wo  TViopean  Columns,  in  cipollino,  so 
called  fix>m  haviDg  been  discovered  in 
the  yilla  of  Herodus  Atticus,  called 
T'riopium,  on  the  Via  Appia,  near 
Rome ;  they  have  each  a  GreeK  inscrip- 
tion. On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  hall  are  the  two  colossal  Statues  of 
Atretts  and  Tiberius:  they  have  been 
much  restored,  the  head  of  Commodus 
being  adapted  to  the  latter. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  Gallery 
opens,  on  1.,  another  corridor,  with 
Jf*cmpeian  paintings  (A  8) ;  one  of  the 
most  carious  of  which,  in  a  recess, 

/is  a  pidnted  square  pillar,  on  the 
sides  of  which  are  represented  the 
different  operations  of  a  laundress 
or  fuller,  women  washing  in  tubs  in 
the  true  Scottish  fashion  with  their 
feet ;  a  man. carrying  a  drying  cage, 
exactly  like  that  to  this  day  used  in 
Italy  tor  airing  linen ;  even  the  opera- 
tions of  drying,  pressing,  or  mangling, 
&c. ;  these  representations  were  found 
in  the  house  of  a  fuller.  On  the  walls 
of  this  recess  are  numerous  paintings  of 
masks.  There  are  several  circular  bas- 
reliefs  in  plaster  from  Pompeii  on  the 
walls  of  this  hall,  and  fragments  of 
lovely  figures  and  arabesques. 

Returning  to  the  Gallery  of  Inscrip- 
tions, we  pass  between  the  statues  of 
Atreus  and  Tiberius,  mentioned  above, 
into  a  series  of  halls,  also  covered  with 
inscriptions,  called  the  Museo  Epujra- 
phicOf  and  containing  also  the  famous 
statues  of  the  Farnese  Bull  and  Hercules, 

Tumingto  the  1.  from  the  centre  one  of 
these  halls  (B  2),  the  following  are  among 
the  most  interesting  inscriptions  in  the 
3  halls  (B  3,  B  4,  B  5)  :»Memorials 
from  Herculaneum  relative  to  the 
construction  of  its  Basilica  by  Marcus 
Nonius  Balbus,  and  the  rebuilding  of 
its  Temple  of  Cybele  (Mater  Deum) 
in  the  17th  year  of  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, after  having  been  thrown  down 
in  A.D.  61  by  the  earthquake  which 
preceded  its  total  destruction  in  a.d. 
79.— A  curious  set  of  standard  measures 
of  capacity,  set  up  in  the  Forum 
of  Pompeii  by  Clodius  Flaccus  and 
Narcsus  Aurelianus  Caledus  the 
Duumvirs,  by  order  of  the  Decurions. 
— Inscriptions,  in  beautifully  formed 
letters,  to  L.  Mamifiius  R^fus,  who 


repaired  the  basilica  at  Pompeii,  and 
the  theatre,  with  its  orchestra,  at  his 
own  e^^nse,  pecunid  sua ;  to  M.  Hol- 
conius  Kufus  Celer,  who  did  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  Crypta  and  Tribu- 
nalia ;  and  to  N.  Popidius,  who  rebuilt 
the  Temple  of  Isis,  destroyed,  TERRiB 
HOTV  CONLAP8VH,  also  by  the  earth- 
quake of  A.D.  61. 

In  the  last  hall  to  the  1.  (B  5),  is 
the  famous  ToRo  Farnese,  or  Farnese 
Bull.  This  celebrated  group  is  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  antiquity. 
He  tells  us  that  it  was  brought  from 
Rhodes  to  Rome,  and  was  the  joint 
work  of  the  Rhodian  sculptors  Apol^ 
lonius  and  Tauriscus  (3rd  cent.  B.C.), 
who  cut  it  fh>m  a  single  block  of 
marble.  Asinius  PoUio,  one  of  the 
greatest  patrons  of  art  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  is  believed  to  have  pur- 
chased it.  It  was  found  in  the  Thermae 
of  Caracalla,  much  injured,  in  the 
reign  of  Pope  Paul  III.  (Alessandro 
Farnese;,  1 546.  The  principal  restora- 
tions were  executed,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Michael  Angelo,  by 
Bianchi,  who  added  the  head  of  the 
Bull,  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  of 
Dirce,  a  great  portion  of  the  figures 
of  Amphion  and  Zethus,  and  the  whole 
of  that  of  Antiope  except  the  feet. 
Thus  restored,  the  group  was  placed 
in  the  court  of  the  Farnese  Palace  at 
Rome,  where  it  served  to  decorate  a 
fountain.  In  1786  it  was  brought  to 
Naples,  and  placed  in  the  Villa  Reale, 
and  thence  removed  in  1832  to  this 
museum.  It  is  the  hirgest  ancient 
piece  of  statuary  in  Italy,  and  measures 
12  ft.  by  9  ft.  The  subject  is  the  tale 
of  the  revenge  of  Antiope  and  her  two 
sons  (Zethus  and  Amphion)  on  Dirce, 
for  having  seduced  the  affections  of 
her  husband  Lycus  King  of  Thebes, 
who,  being  enamoured  of  her,  had 
despised  and  repudiated  his  queen. 
Her  two  sons,  enraged  at  the  insult 
offered  to  their  mother,  resolved  on 
tying  their  victim  to  the  horns  of  a 
bull.  But  Antiope  interposed,  and 
prevailed  with  the  young  men  to 
restrain  the  animal,  and  unbind  her 
rival.  Several  animals  are  represented 
in  relief  round  the  base, 
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In  the  first  hall  to  the  rt«  of  the 
central  hall  (B  6)  are  the  celebrated 
Heradeian  Tables^  as  they  are  called, 
being  two  oblong  plates  of  bronze, 
found,  in  1732,  at  Luce,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Salandrella,  in  Calabria,  near 
the  site  of  ancient  Heracleia.  The 
first  Table,  engrayed  300  years  before 
our  era,  describes  a  field  sacred  to 
Bacchus,  which  had  been  appropriated 
by  some  inhabitants  of  Heracleia;  it 
records  the  steps  taken,  in  a  general 
assembly  of  the  citizens  to  restore  the 
land  to  its  religious  uses,  to  define  its 
boundaries,  to  settle  the  terms  on 
which  it  was  to  be  let,  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  to  be  cultiyated,  &c. 
The  second  Table  records  the  same 
arrangements  in  regard  to  a  field 
sacred  to  Minerva.  Both  inscrip- 
tions are  in  Greek.  The  reverse  side 
of  the  latter  has  on  it  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, a  fragment  of  the  Lex  Serviiia, 
enacted  b.c.  45,  relative  to  the  cen- 
sus of  the  population  of  towns, 
to  the  distribution  of  bread  and  the 
making  of  the  roads:  it  is  a  most 
important  document  for  the  ancient 
municipal  laws  of  Italy.  A  portion  of 
the  first  table  had  been  sold  at  Rome 
in  1735  to  one  of  the  Fairfax  family, 
who  carried  it  to  England,  where  it  was 
published  by  Maittaire  in  1736.  The 
Cavaliere  Guevara  recovered  it,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Charles  III. 

In  the  next  Hall  (B  7),  is  the  Ercole 
Farnese  or  Farnese  Hercules,  the 
work,  according  to  the  inscription,  of 
Glycon  of  Athens.  It  was  brought  by 
Caracalla  from  Athens  to  adorn  his 
Thermffi,  and  was  found  among  their 
ruins  in  1540,but  the  legs  were  wanting. 
Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese  employed 
Michael  Angelo  to  supply  them,  and 
from  his  model  in  terracotta  the  missing 
limbs  were  executed  and  added  to  the 
figure  by  Guglielmo  della  Porta. 
Twenty  years  afterwards  the  original 
legs  were  found  in  a  well,  3  m,  from 
the  baths,  on  the  property  of  the  Bor- 
ghese  family;  but  Michael  Angelo 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  resto- 
rations of  Guglielmo  della  Porta  that 
he  would  not  sdlow  them  to  be  replaced. 
The  antique  legs  remained  m  the 
Possession  of  the  Borghese  family  un- 


til a  few  years  since,  when  the  present 
Prince  Borghese  presented  them  to  the 
King  of  Naples.  This  celebrated  statae 
represents  Hercules  resting  on  his  elnb, 
which  seems  to  bend  beneath  his  pon- 
derous arms ;  while  the  expression  of 
complete  fintigue,  both  in  the  counten- 
ance  and  limbs,  is  combined  ^with  a 
display  of  strength,  even  in   repose, 
which  is  perfectly  supernatural.     Upon 
the  rock  upon  which  rests  the  club 
is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  Athenian 
sculptor  Glycon.    Few  statues   of  .an- 
tiquity   were    so    admired    by     the 
ancients  themselves  as  the  Hercules 
of  Glycon.      It   was    impressed     on 
the    money  of    Athens,    and     after- 
wards   on    the    coins    of   Caracalla; 
there    is  reason  to  believe  that    the 
Romans    had    many    copies    of     the 
statue  executed  by  their  best  artists. 
One    of     them    is    in    the    Palazzo 
Pitti  at  Florence,  and  there  is  a  small 
bronze  copy  in  the  Villa  Albani    at 
Rome.    In  modem  times  much    has 
been  written  on  the  powerful  execution 
of  the  statue,  and  it  has  been  often 
described  as  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture. 
But  the  anatomist  John  Bell  maintains 
that  it  is  unworthy  of  such  praise,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  not  true  to  nature. 
Amongst  the  inscriptions  in  this  hall 
is  a  very  curious  Calendar  (F)  :     it 
consists  of  a  square  block  of  white 
marble,  on  the  4  sides  of  which  have 
been  inscribed  the  12  months  of  the 
year:  at  the  head  of  the  column  of 
each    month  is  a    relief  of  the    cor- 
responding sign  of  the  zodiac,  followed 
by  the  name  of  the  month,  with  the 
number  of  its   da^s,  the  nones,   and 
the  mean  length  in  hours  of  the  day 
and  night ;  the  designation  of  the  sign 
of  the  zodiac,  the  name  of  the  tutelary 
divinity,  the  most  important  agricultu- 
ral occupations  of  the  month,  and  its 
principal  religious  festival.    Thus  we 
see  that  January  had  31  days,  that  the 
nones  were  on  the  5th,  the  hours  of 
the  day  9}  and  of  the  night  14^,  that 
the  reeds  and  canes  were  to  be  cat 
down,  that  the  sun  was  in  Capricomus, 
that  Juno  was  the  tutelary  divinity,  and 
that  the  Penates  were  to  be  sacrificed 
to.     This  calendar  is  interesting  also 
e^  showing  the  period  of  the  sowiuff 
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and  reaping ;  thus  we  see  the  former, 
Sementes  Triticarias,  in  November,  and 
the    latter,    Vicia  Fabulariunif  Secatur^ 
and  Segetes  Lustrantur,  in  May ;  in  Sept. 
the  apples  are  gathered,  poma  kgunt ; 
showine  that  it  was  made  for  the  dis- 
trict— the  environs  of  Rome — in  which 
it  was  found.   Near  the  spiral  staircase 
are  some  public  measures  for  corn,  &c., 
^th  an  inscription  showing  that  they 
iprere  legalized  at  the  capitol.    In  the 
glass  case,  obs,  2  small  plates  of  bronze, 
containing  forms  of  discharge  (Jionestce 
missUynes)  given  to  Roman  soldiers. 

Returning  to  the  centre  hall  (B  2),  a 
circular  staircase  leads  to  the  basement 
floor,  in  which  are  3  halls  containiog 
the 

Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  and 
Early  Christian  Inscriptions,  In  the 
1st  hall  are  Christian  Inscriptions  from 
the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  Naples,  Capua, 
&c.  The  most  remarkable  among  the 
Egyptian  Antiquities  are:  In  the  2nd 
hall, — Small  statue  of  Isis,  with  gilt^md 
coloured  drapery,  holding  the  sistrum 
in  the  right  hand,  and  the  keys  of  the 
Nile  in  the  left  (P). — ^A  statue  of  Jupiter 
Serapis,  seated  on  his  throne,  with  his 
right  hand  resting  on  the  head  of 
Cerberus,  found  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  Serapeon  at  Pozzuoli. — Frog  in 
nero  antico,  found  in  Egypt,  Grecian  (?) 
(B). — 8  sacred  Ibises  from  the  Temple 
of  Isis  (P) . — Mummv  cases. — Statuettes 
of  deities  and  sacred  animals  in  bronze 
and  lapis-lazuli.  In  the  3rd  hall, — A 
Pastophorus,  or  Egyptian  priest,  in 
black  basalt,  one  of  the  fine  examples 
of  this  numerous  class  of  statues  (F). 
— 'A  sepulchral  monument  in  granite 
with  bas-reliefs  of  22  figures  and  hiero- 
glyphics (B) ;  it  has  the  name  of  Ba- 
rneses VI. — ^The  so-called  Tablet  of  Isis, 
with  14  sculptured  figures,  and  20  lines 
of  hieroglyphics  (P).  —  A  celebrated 
Papyrus,  in  Greek,  which  dates  from 
the  2nd  or  3rd  cent,  of  our  era,  and 
which  Schow  states  to  have  been  found 
in  a  subterranean  building  at  Memphis, 
with  40  others,  enclosed  in  a  box  of 
sycamore-wood.  They  were  offered 
for  sale  to  a  merchant  who,  not  knowing 
their  value,  purchased  this  one  only,  and 
sent  it  to  Cardinal  Borgia :  the  others 
werQ  destroyed  in  lighting  the  pipes  of 


the  Turks.  The  Greek  characters  are 
most  valuable  for  their  antiquity.  The 
manuscript  is  written  in  columns,  and 
contains  the  names  of  the  workmen 
who  constructed  the  dykes  and  canals 
of  the  Nile. — Group  of  a  Pastophorus 
and  an  Isiac  priestess  in  basalt.  In 
the  glass  cases  are  scarabssi,  necklaces, 
&c.  The  wails  of  these  two  halls  are 
painted  in  the  old  Egyptian  style. 

Returning  to  the  ground-floor,  we 
pass  across  the  Gallery  of  Inscriptions 
mto  a  large  hall  (C),  forming  the 
centre  of  this  half  of  the  building,  and 
containing  a  number  of  remarkable 
Fragments  of  Architecture,  Traversing 
this  hall,  we  again  reach  the  vestibule. 

We  now  turn  to  that  portion  of  the 
building  on  the  1.  of  the  vestibule  con- 
taining the 

Ancient  Marble  Statues  {Bac- 
oolti  dei  Marmi),  The  different  ob- 
jects are  unfortunately  not  yet  num- 
bered, and  are  moreover  constantly 
being  changed  about  to  suit  some  new 
principle  of  arrangement.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  arrangement  in  May,  1872, 
but  if  the  visitor  should  experience 
any  difficulty  in  finding  an  object,  he 
had  better  apply  to  the  custode  of  the 
room.  The  nrst  door  on  the  i.  of  the 
vestibule  from  the  entrance  leads  into 
a  long  corridor  called 

The  Hall  of  the  Emperors  (D  1),  an 
interesting  collection ;  for  although 
many  of  the  objects  in  it  are  in- 
ferior as  works  of  art,  they  afford  a 
good  opportunity  of  studying  the  fea- 
tures of  the  rulers  of  the  Roman 
World.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
may  be  noticed:  Jviius  Ccesar,  a 
colossal  bust,  considered  by  Visconti, 
who  describes  it,  as  the  finest  likeness 
known  of  the  great  Dictator :  it  repre- 
sents the  Roman  hero  of  middle  age, 
with  the  hair  still  upon  his  forehesui  : 
the  countenance  serene  and  beaming 
with  intelligence  (F).— Statue  of  Vi- 
tellius. — Colossal  bust  of  Hadrian  (F). 
— Bust  of  M.  Aur.  Carinus,  or  of  Anto- 
ninus Piui5. — Heroic  statue  of  Tiberius ; 
and  another  of  the  same  emperor, 
holding  a  cornucopia. — Colossal  sitting 
statue  of  Claudius  (?),  found  without 
the  head  and  arms:  it  was  the  first 
large   statue    found    at    H,   and 
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became  the  basis  of  the    collection 
subsequently     formed.  —  Statue      of 
Trajatif  or  rather  a  Torso  with  the 
head  of  Trajan  added  by  the  restorer. 
It    is    remarkable    for  the   bas-relief 
on  the  cuirass,  representing  Minerva 
between  two  dancing  figures  (M). — 
Bust  of  Lucius  Verus,   curious  from 
the  minute  workmanship  of  the  beard. 
— ^A  fine  statue  of  Lucius  Verus,  with 
a   head    of  great    expression   (F). — 
Good  bust  of  Probus. — A  statue   of 
Caligula:  interesting  from  its  having 
been    preserved  to  our  time,  in  spite 
of    all  the    efforts   of    the    Romans 
to  blot  out  the  memory  of  the  op- 
pressor  by    destroying^  every    statue 
or  representation  of  mm.     This  one 
was    found    in    fragments    at    Min- 
tumee,  the  greater  part  lying  in  the 
yard  of  an  osteria,  while  the  head  was 
being  used  by  the  ferrymen  on  the  Gar 
rigliano  to  steady  the  wheels  of  the  car- 
riages which  passed  the  river  in  their 
boat.    The  whole  were  put  together  by 
Brunelli,  who  restored  the  legs,  the  1. 
hand,  the  rt.  arm,  the  neck,  the  beard, 
and  the  1.  ear.    The  countenance  is  that 
of  low  cunning  and  meanness  ;  the  ar- 
mour is  fine,  and  embellished  with  a 
spirited  bas-relief  representing  a  horse 
(probably  the  favourite  one  which  Cali- 
gula made  a  senator)  pounced  upon  by 
a  griffon,  while  a  soldier  in  vain  en- 
deavours to  hold  him  by  the  bridle. 
Bust  of  Gallienus ;   a  finely  executed 
work  for   the   period  (C).  —  Lucius 
Verus,    a    noble    statue,    wearing    a 
cuirass    decorated    with  two  griffons, 
and     a     Gorgon's      head     (F).  —  A 
colossal  seated  statue  in  the  attitude 
and  costume  of  Jupiter,  restored  with 
a  modem  head  as  Augustus,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  sculptor  intended 
to  represent  his  apotheosis  as  a  piece 
of  flattery  to  him  while  living.    The 
only  authority  for  it  is  an  antique  cameo 
in  which  Augustus  is  so  represented 
(H). 

From  the  Hall  of  the  Emperors  we 
pass  into  a  long  corridor  running  along 
the  whole  west  side  of  the  building, 
and  called 

The  Portico  of  the  Balhi  (D  2), 
from  the  equestrian  statues  of  M. 
^^onius  3albus  and  his  son, — ^At  the! 


end  wall,  1.,  colossal  statue  of  a  Dacian 
King. — ^At  the  sides,  2  kneeling  carya- 
^ide  figures,  in  Pavonazzetto  marble, 
with  heads  and  hands  of  black  basalt.— 
In  the  centre.  Equestrian  Statue  of  M, 
Nonius  Baffms  the  elder^  found  in  the 
Basilica  at  Herculaneum ;  on  the  pede- 
stal is  an  inscription  setting  forth  his 
name   and   dignities    of  Prsetor  and 
Proconsul.    The  head  and  hand  were 
missing,    and    were    supplied    from 
another  ancient  statue.  —  To  the  rt., 
Family  of  Balbus ;  his  mother,  a  robed 
statue  in  Greek  marble,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion,  Vicyria  A,  F.  Archad,  rnatri  Bdlhi^ 
D,D,,  and  4  of  his  daughters ;  one  of  the 
statues  has  marks  of  gilding  on  the  hair. 
It  would  appear  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  femtde  figures,  and  from  their 
havinff  been  all  found  in  the  theatre, 
that  me  inhabitants  of  Herculaneum 
displayed  their  esteem  for  this  family 
by  placing  their  statues  there,  under  the 
allegorical  figures  of  different  Muses.— 
To  the  L,  Busts  of  celebrated  Greeks ; 
good  ones    of,    in    the   lowest   row, 
Eitripides,  Demosthenes ;  2nd  row,  LysiaSf 
Herodotus^  Posidonius,    with  a   Greek 
inscription;  3rd  row,  Solon,  Themistocles, 
Archimedes, — Close  by,  a  good  Hermes  of 
Socrates,  with  a  Greek  inscription. — On 
a    pedestal  in  the   centre,  a  double 
Hermes  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides^ 
with    a    Greek    inscription. — Sitting 
statue  of  the  dramatic  poet  Moschion.— 
To  the  1.,  Busts  of  celebrated  Romans; 
good  ones  of,  in  the  lowest  row,  Scipio, 
irutus,  Seneca, — Statue  of  Vabius  Pop- 
licola  (H). — To  the  rt,  good  statue  in 
a  military  costume,  of  Marcus  HolcoHias 
Rufus,  a  military  tribune,  and  patron 
of  Pompeii,  raised  to  him,  as  we  are 
told    by  the    inscription  underneath, 
by    the    inhabitants    of  that   city.— 
The  Priestess  Eumachia,  a  fine  statue 
erected  by  the  dyers  in  her  Portico 
at  Pompeii  (p.  220).— In  the  centre, 
Equestrian  Statue    of   Marcus    Nonius 
Balbus,  the  younger.     At  the  time  of 
the  French  invasion  (1799),  while  the 
statue  was  in  the  pidace  of  Portici, 
the  head  of    Balbus  was  struck  bj 
a  cannon-ball  and  dashed  to  pieces, 
but  the  loss  was  repaired  by  the  sculp- 
tor Brunelli,  who  collected  the  frag- 
ments, and  froni  them  made  a  c(ist, 
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from  Tv-hich  the  present  head  was  ao 
curately  modelled.  The  inscription  on 
the  pedestal  shows  that  this  statue, 
like  all  the  others  of  the  family  of 
the  Balbi,  was  erected  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. 

Tarning  to  the  rt.,  we  enter  another 
corridor  called 

Tfie  Hall  of  the  Capolavori  (D  8)  from 
its  containing  the  masterpieces  (capola- 
vori) of  ancient  sculpture  belonging  to 
the  Museum. — On  thel.,  Torso  of  Venus, 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  Greek  art  of 
the   4th  cent.  B.C. — A  finely  executed 
bust  of  Caracalla ;  fully  expressive  of 
ferocioas  passions  and  habitual  cruelty 
(F).     This  bust  has  been  very  much 
praised  by  Winckelmann,  as  worthy  of 
Lysippus.— Striking  bust  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  from  Cums. — Statae  of  Antmous, 
like  that  of  the  Capitol,  a  very  graceful 
and     life-like    statue,   though    much 
restored.   There  is  an  air  of  melancholy 
about  the  features,  but  the  limbs  are 
beautifully    executed    (F). — A   semi- 
heroic  statue  of  Pallas  Athene,  in  Parian 
marble,  found  at  Velletri,  and  pur- 
chased for  7200/.,  the  arms  and  breast 
new  (F). — The  well-known  bust  of  ffo- 
/    mer,  a  beautiful  work  of  art.— Psyche, 
a  fragment  full  of  feeling,  grace,  and 
/  beauty,    found    at    the   amphitheatre 
at  Capua.    The  surpassing  loveliness 
of  the  countenance  is  combined  with 
elegance    of    form    and    delicacy    of 
attitude.    It  would   seem,    from   the 
posture    of  the   figure   and    the    ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  as  if  a 
Cupid   stood  on  her  right,  and  they 
were  apparently  in  conversation.    It  is 
probably  the  most  beautiful  representa- 
tion of  Psyche    in    existence. — Cele- 
brated statue,  by  some  thought  to  be  of 
X  iSsCHiNEs,  by  others  of  Aristides,  dis- 
/   covered  in  the  Villa  of  the  Papyri  at 
Herculaneum.    It  is  as  grand  an  em- 
bodiment of  high  intellectual  power 
and  calm  dignity  of  character  as  was 
ever  expressed  in  marble.    The  coun- 
tenance  is   placid  and  dignified,   the 
curling  of  the  hair  and  beard  graceful, 
the  drapery  exquisite.      Canova  con- 
sidered It  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
monuments  of  ancient  art. — Statue  of 
Venus,  from  the  amphitheatre  at  Capua; 
the  i^ose,  arms,  and  part  of  the  rpbe 


were  restored  by  Bmnelli,  who  put  a 
lance  in  the  len  hand,  and  made  the 
right  rest  on  a  plaster  Love.  The  god- 
dess is  regarding  herself  in  the  shield 
of  Mars,  which  is  resting  on  her  knee ; 
beneath  her  foot  is  his  helmet. — Statue 
of  Adonis,  from  the  amphitheatre  at 
Capua  ;  a  beautifully  -  finished  and 
finely-proportioned  Greek  work  of  art, 
much  restored  by  Cali. — ^The  cele- 
brated statue  of  the  Gladiator,  from 
Herculaneum,  perhaps  a  copy  of  the 
spear-bearer  or  Polycletes,  or  of  the 
Athenian  sculptor  Cresilas ;  it  is  a 
most  beautifully-proportioned  statue, 
and  remarkable  for  its  noble  and  at  the 
same  time  simple  and  unpretending 
pose. — Statuette  of  Artemis  or  Diana,  in 
a  very  archaic  style,  found  in  1760  in  a 
small  temple  at  Pompeii;  there  are 
vestiges  of  colouring,  and  the  hair 
appears  to  have  been  gilded ;  the  atti- 
tude is  very  characteristic  of  the  god- 
dess.— A  remarkable  archaic  statue  of 
Pallas,  from  Herculaneum.  —  Group 
called  Orestes  and  Electra.  The  Orestes 
is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  the  same 
original  as  that  which  served  for  the 
statue  of  Orestes  in  the  Villa  Albani 
at  Rome  with  the  name  of  Stephanos, 
a  pupil  of  Praxiteles. — Colossal  bust 
of  Juno,  a  splendid  example  of  the 
Homeric  goddess.  —  Aristogeiton  and 
Harmodius  (F),  a  famous  group,  per- 
haps copied  from  the  ori^al  work  by 
Antenor  at  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
carried  away  by  Xerxes,  480  b.c,  or 
from  that  by  Kritios,  which  re- 
placed it ;  both  statues  have  been  par- 
tially restored.  —  The  4  following 
figures  (F)  are  supposed  by  some  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  coronation 
present  of  Attains,  King  of  Pergamos, 
to  Athens,  in  the  2nd  cent.  b.c.,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  sculptures,  illus- 
trating the  struggle  for  supremacy  that 
took  place  between  the  various  bar- 
barian powers  and  the  Greeks  and  their 
divinities.  The  scenes  were  arranged 
in  a  tableau  along  the  S.  wall  of  the 
Acropolis;  the  first  represented  the 
war  between  the  Gods  and  the  Giants, 
the  second  the  Battle  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Amazons,  the  third 
the  Battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  fourth 
the  Overthrow  of  the  Gauls  in  Mysi?i 
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by  Attains.    Following  out  this  sup- 
position,  the  statue  called  the    Oter- 
throum  Giant  belonged  to  the  1st  group ; 
over  his  left  arm  hangs  a  panther  skin, 
and  his  right  grasps  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 
The  Dead  Amazon  formed  part  of  the 
2nd  group  ;  she  has  fallen  backwards 
across  the  spearthat  caused  her  death,her 
own  lying  broken  beside  her,  the  bared 
right  breast  shows  the  death  wound. 
The  Fallen  Persian  belonged  to  the  3rd 
group  ;  the  bonnet,  shoes,  trousers,  and 
crooked  sabre  seem  to  show  him  to  be 
an  Eastern ;  the  position  ef  the  body 
seems  to  indicate  uiat  he  had  not  fallen 
suddenly,  but    sunk  gradually  down. 
To  the  4th  group  may  be  assigned  the 
most  beautiful    of  the  statues,  that 
called  the  Wounded  Gladiator  ;  it  is 
full  of  feeling,  and  painfully  true  to 
nature ;  the  head  probably  belonged  to 
another  statue.    All  these  statues  have 
been    slightly  repaired. — The  Venus 
Calliptge,  found  on  the  site  of  the 
Golden  House  of  Nero  at  Rome,  and 
long  considered  to   be    one     of    the 
Venuses  of  Praxiteles.    The  rt.  leg, 
the  1.  arm,  the  whole  of  the  1.  hand, 
and  the  head  are  restorations.    Not- 
withstanding these  extensive  additions, 
the  statue  is  a  very  graceful  group,  and 
worthy  of  its  fame. — A  Faun  carrying 
the  boy  Bacchus  on  his  shoulders,  a  charm- 
ing group  of  Greek  workmanship  (F), 
well  restored  by  Albaccini  from  an- 
tiques of  the  same  subject.    The  Faun 
holds  in  his  hands  the  cymbals;  his 
laughing  countenance  is  turned  towards 
the  boy,  who  grasps  with  one  hand  the 
Faun's  hair  to  maintain  his  position,  and 
with  the  other  holds  out  a  bunch  of 
grapes  with  a  tantalising  and  yet  play- 
ful air,  while  he  looks  down  upon  the 
Faun's  laughing  face  with  an  arch  and 
affectionate  expression,  which  is  nature 
itself. — The  sitting  Statue  of  Agrip- 
PINA,  the  wife  of  Germanicus.    This 
figure  was  considered  by  Winckelmann 
finer  than  those  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol  or  at  the  Villa  Albani.    She  sits 
in  a  cushioned  chair  of  simple  but  ele- 
gant form ;  her  posture  is  easy,  graceful, 
and  dignified ;  her  hands  are  clasped  and 
resting  in  her  lap ;  the  drapery  is  finely 
disposed,  and  the  whole  expression  is 
th^t  of  pensivf  resignation, — TheToBSo 


Farnese,  or  the  Torso  of  Bacchus 
(F),  a  masterpiece  of  art,  regarded  by 
some  as  a  work  of  Phidias.  Nothing 
can  be  more  elegant  than  the  graceful 
attitude  of  the  neck  and  the  body,  or 
more  soft  and  true  to  nature  than  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  the  fiesh. 

Returning  to  the  S.  end  of  the 
Hall  of  the  Balbi,  we  turn  to  the  rt. 
into  a  series  of  halls  parallel  to  it. 

1st  Hall  (D  4),  containing  statues  of 
Divinities  and  bas-reliefs. — ^To  the  1., 
statues  of  Apollo ;  one  of  Apollo  Musor 
geteSf  in  green  basalt;  Apollo,  in  the  act 
of  repose,  bends  his  right  arm  grace- 
fully over  his  head,  and  suspends  his 
lyre  with  the  left. — Statues  of  Ceres.— 
Statues  of  Jupiter. — On  the  rt.,  Statues 
of  Diana ;  Statue  of  the  Fphesian  Dianaj 
in  oriental  alabaster,  with  the  head, 
hands,  and  feet  of  bronze.  This  spe- 
cimen  of  Roman  sculpture  is  in 
the  highest  state  of  preservation 
even  in  the  minutest  details.  The  cha- 
racteristic emblems  of  the  Dea  Matrix, 
whence  arose  the  epithet  of  muUimoan- 
'm«a,  are  also  well  preserved.  The  head 
is  surmounted  by  a  species  of  circular 
diadem  with  eight  chimseras;  and 
there  are  three  lions  on  each  arm.  On 
the  breast  are  various  zodiacal  signs, 
with  four  winged  female  figures, 
supposed  to  typify  the  seasons. — ^Bust 
of  Alexander  the  Great  as  the  son 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  with  two  small 
horns  projecting  from  the  hair:  the 
wry  neck,  which  is  very  evident,  and 
the  dignified,  but  pensive  features, 
which  are  so  well  known  from  other 
examples,  leave  little  doubt  that  this  is 
a  true  likeness  of  Alexander,  flattered 
by  the  insignia  of  his  assumed  divinity. 
It  is  of  the  Roman  period  (H). 

^nd  Hall  (D  5).  Statues  of  Diviiii- 
ties.  Sevenil  statues  of  Venus,  most  of 
them  as  Venus  Anadyomene ;  they  have 
all  been  much  restored,  and  many  are 
evidently  portrait  statues. — Statuette  of 
Venus  Victrix, — Crouching  Venus  and 
Cupid,  Sitting  statue  of  Mars,  sword 
in  hand. — Statue  of  Bacchus.  Bacchus 
and  Ampelus  (restored  erroneously  as 
a  Cupid),  a  fine  group  (F) ;  the  same 
subject  as  in  the  gallery  at  Florence, 
but  in  a  better  style. 

3rd  Sail  (D  6).     Satyrs,  Cupids, 
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Atlas,  and  others. — On  the  1.,  Hermes 
of  Bearded  Bacchus  (H). — Pan  teaching 
Bacchus  to  play  the  flute. — Sitting 
Silenus,  with  cornucopia. — Statues  and 

Basts      of     Satyr6.^jrANTMEDE      AMD 

THE  Eagle,  full  of  grace  and  beauty 
beyond  almost  any  other  example  of 
the  same  subject  (F). — Charming  statue 
of  a  sleeping  Cupii, — Cupid  entangled 
in  the  folds  of  a  dolphin;  a  cunoas 
aud  well-executed  group,  but  much  re- 
stored (F). — Statue  of  Atlas  sustain- 
ing a  celestial  globe ;  a  veiy  interesting 
monument  of  Roman  science,  and 
one  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
ancient  astronomy.  Of  the  47  con- 
stellations known  to  the  ancients, 
42  may  be  recognised ;  the  five  want- 
ing are  Ursa  major,  Ursa  minor, 
Sagittarius,  Ek^uus,  and  Canis  minor. 
The  date  of  this  sculpture  is  probably 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Hadnan  (F). 
— JEscuktpvus  (F),  a  fine  statue  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  island  of  the 
Tiber  at  Rome,  where  there  was  a 
temple  of  that  divinity. 

4th  Mall  (B  7),  called  0/  the  Muses, 
from  its  containing  a  number  of 
statues  of  the  Muses,  chiefly  from  Her- 
culanenm. — Those  of  Calliope,  Mnemo- 
syne and  Melpomene  are  good ;  all  have 
been  restored. — Statue  of  Meleager  in 
rosso  antioo,  —  Her&des  and  Omphale 
(H).  —-Sijrcii/^s  and  lole  (F).  This  group 
is  supposed  to  have  supplied  Tasso 
with  me  ideas  of  his  fine  description 
in  the  Gemsalemme,  canto  xvi. 

5th  Ball  (D  8),  called  that  of  the 
Flora,  from  its  containing  the  colossal 
statue  known  as  the  Farnese  Flora, 
found  in  the  Thermse  of  Caracalla  at 
Rome,  and  celebrated  as  a  master- 
piece of  ancient  Roman  sculpture. 
Though  upwards  of  12  feet  in  height, 
it  is  so  finely  proportioned  and  so 
graceful,that  the  unnatural  effect  of  its 
large  dimensions  is  not  felt.  The  head, 
the  arms,  and  the  feet  were  supplied  by 
Delia  Porta  and  Albaccini,  who,  with- 
out any  authority,  pave  it  the  character 
of  Flora.  Visconti  thought  that  it  was 
intended  to  represent  Hope,  Winckel- 
mann  considered  it  one  of  the  Muses,  and 
others  have  pronounced  it  a  Venus  or  a 
Hebe.  In  the  centre  of  this  hall  is  the 
S9  called  Mosaic  of  the  Battle  of 


THE  Is8U8,fonnd  in  1831,  in  the  House  of 
the  Faun  at  Pompeii.  It  is  the  grandest 
mosaic  yet  discovered,  and  measures 
more  than  17  ft.  by  8  ft.  It  is  a  most 
spirited  and  interesting  composition, 
representing  a  battle  between  Greeks 
and  barbarians,  probably  the  victory  of 
Alexander  over  Darius.  The  figures 
of  both  warriors  and  horses  are  full  of 
life  and  action.  Three  figures  are  con- 
spicuous : — that  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Macedonian  King,  who,  charging 
bareheaded,  in  the  midst  of  the  fight 
has  transfixed  with  his  lance  the 
Persian  general  before  he  could  mount 
a  second  horse,  which  an  attendant  had 
brought  to  replace  the  one  which  has 
been  wounded  under  him,  whilst  Darius 
is  hurried  away  in  his  chariot,  the 
horses  of  which  are  being  urged  by  the 
charioteer  to  precipitate  flight  One 
war  chariot  only  is  introduced,  corre- 
sponding with  the  account  of  the  battle 
given  by  Q.  Curtius.  The  colouring  is 
most  vivid,  but  ''the  highest  merit  of 
this  work,  unique  in  its  kind,  is  not  to 
be  sought  for  in  faultless  drawing,  or 
in  the  expressiveness  of  each  single 
figure,  but  rather  in  the  power  with 
which  a  momentous  crisis  is  presented 
to  us  with  the  slightest  possible  means. 
On  the  rt.,  by  the  turn  given  to  the 
chariot  and  horses,  and  by  some  telling 
attitudes  and  gestures,  a  picture  of 
helplessness  and  consternation  is  given 
which  could  not  be  more  significant 
or,  save  in  an  outward  sense,  more 
complete.  On  the  1.  (unhappily  much 
defaced),  the  victors  press  forward 
with  confident  and  resistless  force," — 
Cic.  The  border  represents  a  river, 
with  a  crocodile,  hippopotamus,  ich- 
neumon, ibises,  &c. 

6th  Hall  (D  9),  containing  bas-reliefs. 
In  the  centre  is  the  splendid  Vase  of 
Salpion,  covered  with  bas*reliefs  repre- 
sentinff  the  Birth  of  Bacchus,  Mer- 
cury IS  represented  consigning  the 
infant  child  to  the  nymph  Nysa,  with 
Bacchantes  and  Fauns  playing  on  mu- 
sical instruments,  who  are  rejoicing  at 
the  birth.  A  graceful  wreath  of  vine- 
leaves  and  tendrils  surrounds  the  rim 
of  the  vase.  Over  the  central  group  of 
figures  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  sculp- 
tor, &dpion  of  Athens.    This  nbbl'^ 
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specimen  of  Greek  art,  which  has  been 
described  by  Montfaucon,  Spon,  and 
other  writers,  was  found  among  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Formise,  in  the  bay  of 
Gaeta,  and  it  lay  for  a  long  time  on  the 
beach,  where  it  was  used  by  the  boat- 
men to  moor  their  boats:  the  marks 
of  the  ropes  are  still  distinctly  visible. 
It  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  ca- 
thedral of  Gaeta,  where  it  was  used 
as  a  baptismal  font.  It  stands  on  a 
Puteal,  with  reliefs  of  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Apollo,  ^sculapius,  Bacchus,  Hercules, 
and  Mercury  (F). — ^An  old  gravestone 
with  the  statue  of  the  defiinct  and  his 
dog  in  relief,  sometimes  called  Ulysses 
and  the  dog  Argos. — ^Bas-relief  of  a 
Bacc?ianalian  procession, 

7th  Hall  (D  10.)  Reliefe.— ife/^i 
induced  by  the  Goddess  of  Persuasion, 
FeithOf  to  elope  with  Faris,  a  fine  work 
in  the  Greek  style ;  all  the  figures, 
except  Cupid,  have  their  names  in 
Greek  characters. — Orestes  at  Delphi. 
— ^A  Sarcophagus,  with  a  large  relief 
representing  the  Battle  of  the  Amazons, 
brought  from  Mileto,  in  Calabria,  and 
considered  to  be  the  tomb  of  Erem- 
berga,  wife  of  Bobert  the  Norman. — 
Gladiator  Scenes  from  Pompeii ;  beneath 
two  of  the  figures  are  the  names  Bebrix 
and  Nobilior.  —  Roman  Sarcophagus, 
with  a  rough  bas-relief  representing 
the  gods  present  at  the  creation  of  man 
by  Prometheus  (P). — A  beautiful  Greek 
bas-relief  representing  Bacchus  arriv- 
ing for  a  banquet  with  Icarius  and 
Erigona,  and  called  the  Banquet  of 
Icarius;  one  Satyr  supports  the  god, 
while  another  undoes  his  sandals ;  be- 
fore the  door  wait  Silenus  and  his  com- 
panions.— Alto-rilievo  of  four  figures 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  supposed 
to  represent  Apollo  and  the  Graces, 
or  Akibiades  and  the  Hetcsras  (F). — 
Beautiful  bas-relief  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice  in  Hades  with  Mercury. — 
Puteal,  or  mouth  of  a  cistern,  with  a 
bas-relief,  representing  the  process  of 
wine  -  making  by  Silenus  and  the 
Satyrs.  On  it  stands  a  Venus  with  a 
dolphin,  on  which  sits  Cupid  hold- 
ing a  pigeon. — A  nocturnal  sacri- 
fice to  Priapus,  found  in  the  island  of 
Capri;  the  male  figure  on  horseback 
has  been  supposed  to  be  intended  for 


Tiberius. — 8(xrcophagus,-snih  a  bas-relief 
representing  a  Bacchanalian  festival, 
with  Bacchus  in  his  car,  and  Hercules 
resting  upon  lole  (F). — ^A  beautiful 
Vase,  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  re- 
presenting a  Bacchanalian  procession 
(H). — ^Two  handsome  candelabras, 
ornamented  with  chimseras,  heads  of 
rams,  storks,  &c.  (F).— Vase  with  bac- 
chanalian reliefs  in  an  early  Greek  style 
(F).— A  Pedestal  of  Greek  marble, 
erected  in  honour  of  Tiberius  by  the 
14  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  he 
rebuilt  after  they  had  been  damaged 
by  an  earthquake  (Tacitus,  Ann.,  II. 
47:  an  event  also  commemorated  by  a 
medal).  Each  city  is  represented  by  a 
symbolical  figure  wearing  its  national 
costume,  and  distinguished  by  the  name 
inscribed  below  it.  It  was  found  during 
Addison's  visit  in  1693,  in  the  Piazza 
della  Malva  at  Pozzuoli. 

Returning  again  to  the  S.  end  of  the 
Portico  of  the  Balbi,  we  turn  to  the 
I.  into  the 

Collection  of  Ancient  Bronzes, 
containing  the  most  renowned  and 
interesting  bronze  castings  in  Italy. 
They  were  found  chiefly  at  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii,  and  illustrate 
various  epochs  of  the  art  of  bronze- 
casting.  This  art  was  first  practised  in 
Egypt,  and  came  probably  through 
Assyria  to  the  Greeks,  who  perfected 
it.  The  value  of  the  metal  excited  the 
cupidity  of  the  different  rulers  who 
swayed  the  troubled  fortunes  of  Italy 
during  the  period  succeeding  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  wars 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  we  owe  the 
beautiful  specimens  here  collected  to  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  guarded 
for  a  long  time,  beneath  lava  and  ashes, 
the  treasures  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii.  The  objects  aire  not  yet 
numbered. 

Uf5b//(El).  Animals.— -77i«  Co^ossfl/ 
head  of  a  Horse,  one  of  the  very  noblest 
specimens  of  Greek  art  which  have  been 
preserved  to  our  time.  It  is  the  only 
remaining  portion  of  a  colossal  horse 
which  stood  in  the  pronaos  of  the 
Temple  of  Neptune,  now  occupied 
by  the  Piazza  di  San  Gennaro.  The 
lower  orders  considered  it  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Virgil,  and  to  be  endowed 
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with  miraculoos  powers  in  curing 
the  diseases  of  horses ;  to  remove  the 
latter  superstition,  a  Cardinal  Carafa, 
archbishop  of  Naples,  had  the  statne 
melted  down  in  1322,  and  the  bronze 
converted  into  bells  for  his  cathe- 
dral. His  kinsman,  Diomede  Carafa, 
Conte  di  Maddaloni,  9aved  the  head 
from  such  Vandalism,  and  had  it 
placed  in  his  palace,  where  it  remained 
until  1809. — A  statue  of  one  of  the 
Horses  from  the  Quadriga  of  Nero 
found  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Hercules  at  Herculaneum. — Two 
deer,  the  size  of  life,  very  graceful  and 
full  of  nature  (H). 

2nd  Hall  (£  2).    Snuill  Statues.    In 
the  centre,  a  fljing  Victory  (H). — A 
lonely  small  statue  of  the  Venu8  Ana- 
dyomene,  found  at  Nocera  dei  Pagani. 
--Statue  of  Alexander  the  Great 
/"   mounted    on     Bucephalus;    one     of 
the   most  interesting   objects  in    the 
Museum.   Alexander  is  a  noble  figure ; 
the  head,  divested  of  the  helmet,  and 
bound  simply^  with  the  royal  diadem, 
is  full  of  heroism  and  animation.    The 
horse  is  quite  equal  to  his  rider  in  energy 
and  vigour ;  the  trappings  elaborately 
worked,  inlaid  with  silver  ornaments. 
The  rare  occurrence  of  statues  of  Alex- 
ander, and  the  exquisite  workmanship 
of  this  group,  almost  entitle  it  to  be 
considered    unique  (H). —  Equestrian 
statue  of  an  Amazon  (H). — Bacchus  and 
Ampelus,  from  the    House    of   Pansa 
(H),  a  very  elegant  small  group,  with 
silver  eyes,  standing  on  a  semicircular 
base,  inlaid  with  a  garland  of  silver 
olive-leaves. — A  Fisherman^  holding  in 
his  left  hand  a  basket  full  of  fish,  £om 
the  Honse  of  the    Mosaic    Fountain 
(P),  where  it  was  placed  on  the  edge 
of  the  fountain,  as  though  fishing  in 
the  water.    Round  the  room. — SUenus 
bearing  a  weight,  a  statue  wonderfully 
expressive    of  laborious   effort.  —  A 
,    beautitul  Statue  of  Narcissus,  2J  ft. 
/     high,  found  at  Pompeii  in  1865  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  in 
every  way  of  Greek  work  in  bronze, — 
The  Dancing  Faun^  the  most  admirable 
statue,  wonderfully  typical  of  animal 
delight ;  it  was  foundin  1 831,  in  a  house 
at  Pompeii,  which  has  been  named  from 
it  the  House  of  the  Faun. — ^A  small 


statue  of  Fortune,  with  the  attributes 
of  Isia ;  a  beautiful  work  of  art  in  the 
highest  state  of  preservation.  The 
pedestal  and  ornament  on  the  head  are 
inlaid  with  silver  (H). — Various  busts 
and  small  figures,  and  an  Etruscan 
looking-glass,  with  mythological  scenes 
on  the  reverse  side,  fill  up  this  hall. 

3rd  Hall  (E  3).    Statues  and  busts.— 
The  Sleeping  Faun.    The  right  arm 
bent  back  over  the  head  ;  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  limbs,  and  the  opened  lips, 
are  beautifully  true  to  nature,  and  in- 
dicative of  the  deep  sleep  which  follows 
active  exercise.     It  was  found  in  1756 
in  the  villa  of  the  Papyri  at  H. — 
Mercury  In  repose,  the  size  of  life. 
The  figure  inclines  gently  forward ; 
the  limbs  are  in  the  sort  bloom  of    s 
earlv  manhood ;  the  proportions  are 
perrect,  and  the  sweet  expression  most 
beautiful.     It  is   in   admirable   pre- 
servation, nothing  being  wanting  but 
the  caduceus,  of  which  there  is  still  a 
fragment  in    the   right   hand  (H). — 
B,  of  Seneca,  with  glass  eyes,  a  speaking 
and  most  intellectual  head,  with  ragged, 
locks  of  hair  falling  over  the  brow. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  bronze  busts  in 
the  Museum  (H). — Two  Discoboli  in 
the  act  of  watching  the  direction  of 
the    discus    which    they    have    just 
thrown ;    most  spirited  and    life-like 
figures,  full  of  natural  grace  and  ex- 
pression (H). — ^A  Drunken  Faun  re- 
posing on  the  lion's  skin,  and  imitating 
with  his  fingers  the  music  of  the  cas- 
tanets;   an  admirable  work,  showing 
the  power  which  ancient  artists  had 
to  idealise  a  coarse  subject  (H). — A 
small  Statue  of  Apollo,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  lyre,  and  a  plectrum  in  the  other ; 
the  eyes  are  of  silver.    A  beautiful  and 
precious  work  of  art.    The  features  are 
so  perfectly  feminine,  that  it  has  been 
called  the  Hermaphrodite  Apollo  (P). 
— Bust  of    Livia,  with    an  artistical 
coiffure  or  wig  (gcHerus),  of  excellent 
workmanship  (H.) — Heroic  statue  of 
Augustus  deified,  holding  the  sceptre  in 
his  right,  and  the  lightning  in  his  left 
hand,   in  imitation  of  Jupiter  (H). — 
Heroic  stature  of  Claudius  Drusus,    The 
ring   on  the  finger  of  the  left  hand 
bears  the  distinctive  lituus  of  Roman 
nobility  (H).— Colossal  statue  of  Nero 
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Drasas.in  sacrificial  robes,  remarkable 
for  its  fine  drapery,  &c.  (H). —  Six 
actresseSf  or  dancers,  or,  acconling  to 
Winckelmann,  nymphs^  found  in  the 
proscenium  of  the  theatre  at  H.  The 
finest  of  the  groap  is  the  one  bind- 
ing her  hair  with  a  fillet  inlaid  with 
silver,  an  ornament  characteristic  of 
the  dancing-girls  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer.—A  half  statue  of  Diana,  found 
with  that  of  Apollo,  in  the  Forum  at 
Pompeii:  they  are  both  probably  by 
the  same  hand. — Busts  of  the  philoso- 
phers HeraclUus  and  Democritus. — Bust 
of  Archytas,  with  his  head  bound  with 
the  nation^  fillet  of  Tarentum ;  a  most 
interesting  portrait(H). — Fine  and  well- 
preserved  busts  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
and  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  both  wearing 
the  diadem  (H). — Ptolemy  Alexander 
(H).  —  Ptolemy  Apion.  -^  Bust  of  Be- 
renice; one  of  the  finest  and  most 
graceful  portraits  in  the  gallery.  When 
exhumed  in  1756,  the  eyes  and  lips 
were  encrusted  with  silver,  of  which  the 
traces  are  still  visible  (H). — Claudius 
Marcellus,  so  called,  —  Bust  usually 
called  of  Plato,  a  grand  work,  in 
the  best,  style  of  Greek  art ;  Winckel- 
mann  calls  it  one  of  the  most  consum- 
mate works  of  art  in  the  world. — Bust 
of  ML  Lepidus,  very  life-like. 

4th  Hall  (E  4),  chiefly  Armour. — 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Nero  (P). — Bust 
of  Scipio  AfricanuSy  from  the  Villa  of 
the  Papyri  (H),  "  the  true  type  of  an 
old  Roman," — Head  of  a  Gladiator, 
with  the  artist's  signature,  Apollonius, 
the  son  of  Archias  the  Athenian. — 
Busts  of  some  of  the  Csesars,  chiefly 
found  in  tombs. 

The  collection  of  armour  is  contained 
in  3  cases.  In  case  No.  1  are  Greek 
arms,  consisting  of  bronze  helmets  from 
Psestum  and  Suvo;  suits  of  armour 
from  Canosa;  horse-trappings,  &c., 
from  Ruvo;  and  spear-heads  from 
Psestum.  In  case  No.  2  are  Italian 
arms,  consisting  of  helmets  from  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii;  spears  from 
Pozzuoli,  standards  from  Bovianum,  and 
slings.  In  case  No.  3  are  Gladiator^ 
arms,  consisting  of  helmets  from  (H) 
and  (P) ; — a  helmet,  with  reliefs  of  the 
deaths  of  Priam  and  Cassandra,  and 
the  flight   of  -fflneas  (H);— a  round 


shield,  with  relief  of  a  Medusa  bead, 
crowned  with'  an  olive  garland,  inlaid 
in  silver ; — slings,  daggers,  silver  and 
bronze  buckles,  &c. 

Returning  to  the  great  vestibule,  and 
ascending   the    stairs,    we  reach  the 

Entresol: 

This  series  of  low  rooms  contains 
the  collection  of  Cinquecento  objects. 
Ancient  Glass,  Terracottas,  and  objects 
from  Camse. 

Cinquecento  Objects. — The  Cin- 
quecento collection  contains  more  than 
1200  specimens  arranged  in  2  rooms. 
In  the  XstHoom — ^A  Sacramental  Taber- 
nacle, in  bronze,  in  eight  compart- 
ments, designed,  it  is  said,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  cast  by  Jacopo  Siciliano.— 
A  series  of  bas-reliefs  of  the  Passion 
of  Our  Saviour,  his  Crucifixion,  En- 
tombment, and  Resurrection,  in  ala- 
baster, of  the  time  of  King  Ladislaus, 
and  presented  by  his  sister  Joanna 
II.  to  the  monks  of  S.  Giovanni  Car- 
bonara. — ^Bronze  busts  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  and  of  Charles  V.  In  the  2nd 
Boom — A  splendid  bronze  chest,  known 
as  the  Cassetta  Famese,  adorned  with 
reliefs  and  with  6  oval  intaglios  on  rock 
crystal,  representing  the  Combats  of  the 
Amazons,  between  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapithse,  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  a 
procession  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  a 
Race  in  the  Circus,  and  a  Naval  Action 
between  Xerxes  and  the  Greeks :  they 
were  executed  by  Joannes  de  Bemardi,  of 
Castel  Bolognese. — A  numerous  collec- 
tion of  sacramental  vessels,  and  carved 
figures  in  wood  and  ivory ; — a  few  speci- 
mens of  Majolica,  and  of  a  handsome 
blue  pottery,  with  the  arms  of  a  Car- 
dinal Famese  upon  it; — a  series  of 
medieeval  seals  ;~7a  globe  in  brass, 
brought  from  the  East  as  a  present 
to  Cardinal  Borgia,  and  described 
by  the  astronomer  Toaldo ;  it  bears  an 
Arabic  inscription; — a  bronze  patera, 
used  as  an  armlet,  with  two  Arabic 
inscriptions; — some  pictures  brought 
from  India ; — and  a  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous objects  from  the  Sojith  Sea 
Islands. 

The  very  extensive  Collection  of 
Ancii^t  Glass,  arranged  in  one  room, 
consists  of  upwards  of  4000  specimens, 
including,  almost   every  article    into 
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vhich  glass  is  capable  of  being  moulded. 
Many  of  the  specimens  show  the  re- 
markable skill  which  the  Romans  had 
attained  in  this  branch  of  manufacture. 
Among  them  are  wine-bottles,  plates, 
water -jugs,    cups,   decanters,  cruets, 
tumblers,  urns,  chalices,  scent-bottles, 
pots    of  rouge  and  perfumes,  funnels, 
bottles  of  medicines,  fruit-dishes,  neck- 
laces, cinerary   urns   still   containing 
human  bones,  &c.  &c.    The  window- 
glass  found  in  the  villa  of  Diomed  (P) 
sho^ws  how  early  its  use  had  become 
essential  to  domestic  luxury.    Among 
the  vases  is  a  blue  one  of  remarkable 
beauty,  containing  human  ashes,  dis- 
covered in  a  tomb  attached  to  the  House 
of  the  Mosaic  Ck)lumns  (P)  in  1837.    It 
resembles  the  Portland  vase  in  style, 
grace,  and  elegance  of  execution.   The 
reliefs,    representing    vintage   scenes, 
are  in  white  smalt.    When  discovered 
it  was  broken,  but  the  fragments  were 
carefully  collected,  and  the  whole  has 
been  restored  with  great  skill.    There 
is  a  flat  vase  with  a  handle  in  the  same 
kind  of  glass,  on  a  stand ;  and  a  very 
fine  though  broken  specimen  of  a  tazza, 
made    up  of  fragments   of  coloured 
smalt  and  glass  remelted,  in  the  centre 
of  the  roouL    The  collection  of  lachri- 
matory  vessels,  &c.,  in  coloured  glass 
and  smalt,  from  Magna.  Grscia,  is  in- 
ferior to  that  in  the  British  and  other 
Museums. 

Terre  Cotte,  or  Unpainted  and 
Coarser  Pottery. — This  extensive 
collection  is  arranged  in  3  rooms.  The 
\st  Boom  contains  principally  speci- 
mens of  the  coarser  vessels  con- 
nected with  domestic  economy,  very 
similar  to*  those  now  in  use  in  this 
country.  In  the  recess  of  one  of  the 
windows  are  two  Gliraria,  or  cage  vases, 
in  which  the  ancients  fattened  dormice 
{glires),  which  they  considered  as  a 
great  culinary  delicacy.  In  one  of  the 
presses  is  a  fine  bowl  with  low  reliefs 
in  red  Arezzo  ware,  coveredl^with  bas- 
reliefs,  and  with  the  hospitable  inscrip- 
tion,   BIBE,    AMICE     DE    MEO. — In    the 

2nd  Boom  are  several  Etruscan  sepul- 
chral urns  in  terracotta,  each  having 
a  recumbent  figure  on  the  lid;  and 
near  the  window  two  colossal  statues 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno,or^sculapius  and 


Hygeia,  found  at  Pompeii ;  2  puteals, 
or  months  of  cisterns,  with  reliefs.  On 
one  of  the  walls  are  the  celebrated 
Volscian  bas-reliefs  found  at  Velletri, 
formerly  in  the  Museo  Borgia  there ; 
they  are  unfortunately  mere  fragments, 
but  in  a  fine  early  or  Etruscan  style : 
they  represent  warriors  on  horseback 
and  in  chariots;  traces  of  painting 
still  exist  on  them.  In  one  of  the 
presses  is  a  curious  collection  of 
those  money-boxes,  still  used  in  many 
countries  on  the  Continent,  in  Italy 
called  Ciurvsclle  and  Salvi  Denari,  in 
which  coin  can  be  introduced  but  not 
withdrawn  without  breaking  the  vessel, 
a  mode  used  by  children  and  the  lower 
orders  to  deposit  their  savings :  in  one 
of  these  vases  are  the  hoardings  of  an 
inhabitant  of  Pompeii,  18  centuries 
ago,  consisting  of  several  coins  of  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.  The  collection  of 
earthenware  lamps,  in  such  general  use 
in  Boman  times,  is  very  extensive; 
one  for  iO  circular  wicks,  and  another 
in  the  form  of  an  ancient  galley,  are 
elegant. — In  the  3rd  Boom  the  presses 
are  filled  with  reliefs  iu  terracotta, 
with  small  busts,  votive  figures,  legs, 
arms,  &c.,  statuettes,  and  numerous 
unpainted  vases,  some  with  Etruscan 
forms ;  a  series  of  ex  voios,  or  offerings 
for  cures  effected — amongst  them  n 
human  head  strongly  studded  with  pus- 
tules of  small  pox — chiefly  discovered 
about  Calvi,  the  ancient  Cales. 

Recrossing  the  great  stairs,  we  reach 
the 

CtTM^AN  Collection,  arranged  in 
2  rooms.  It  was  formed  by  the  late 
Prince  of  Sjrracuse,  and  purchased  by 
the  Prince  of  Carignano,  who  presented 
it  to  the  Museum.  It  consists  exclusively 
of  objects  discovered  in  excavations 
made  at  Cumee,  principally  of  vases  in 
terracotta,  and  bronzes. — In  the  1  st  Boom 
are  many  specimens  of  coloured  glass, 
ladies'  ornaments,  such  as  combs, 
toothpicks,  a  paper-knife,  some  good 
Greek  jewellery. — In  the  centre  of 
the  2nd  Boom  a  head  or  mask  in  wax, 
found  in  a  tomb,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
portrait  of  its  occupant.  One  of  the  vases 
in  terracotta,  in  this  room,  in  the  Italo- 
Greek  style,  with  bas-reliefs  of  12 
figures   representing  the  combats  of 
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the  Amazons  and  Lapithie,  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  notice.  There  are  several 
fine  Italo-Greek  or  Etruscan  vases. 

Returning  to  the  staircase  and  as- 
cending to  the — 

First  floor : 

(rt.)  Collection  of  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver Ornaments,  and  Vases,  Cameos, 
Gems,  and  Articles  of  Food, 
Colours,  &c.  {Oggetti  preziosi)  (F). — 
This  room  is  surrounded  by  presses. 

Among  the  objects  in  silver  in  the 
presses  to  the  1.  may  be  mentioned, — 
A  silver  vase  from  Herculaneum,  with 
relief  representing  the  Apotheosis  of 
Homer. — Silver  mirrors,  with  reliefe 
of  victories. — A  very  curious  sun-dial  in 
the  singular  form  or  a  shoulder  of  bacon ; 
on  its  surface  are  engraved  the  names 
of  the  months,  and  certain  lines  to 
enable  the  observer  to  determine  the 
hour  by  the  projection  of  the  shade  cast 
by  a  style  upon  them;  from  gnomic 
considerations  it  would  appear  that 
this  singular  little  instrument  was  con- 
structed rather  for  the  latitude  of 
Rome  than  for  that  of  Pompeii,  where 
it  was  found. — ^Another  remarkable 
specimen  in  the  same  press  is  what 
from  its  form  appears  to  have  been  a 
reading-glass,  or  concavo-convex  lens: 
the  decomposed  state  of  the  glass  pre- 
vents its  magnifying  powers  being 
now  tested. — ^Three  very  handsome 
tripods  or  incense-burners. — Two  very 
beautiful  cups  with  rich  foliage  in  high 
relief. — ^Two  small  vases  with  reliefs  of 
male  and  female  centaurs  and  lovely 
Cupids. — A  series  of  silver  vessels  found 
at  Pompeii,  in  the  House  of  Meleager. — 
A  collection  of  rings  from  the  Greek 
tombs  of  Armento  in  the  province  of 
Basilicata.  —  A  collection  of  plate, 
including  jelly-moulds,  dishes,  &c., 
discovered  at  P'^mpeii  in  1836. — Near 
here,  upon  a  marble  pedestal,  are 
exhibited  2  very  beautiful  Greek  ear- 
ringSf  discovered  near  Taranto,  given 
to  the  Museum  by  Baron  Chatillou. 

Among  the  objects  in  gold  in  the 
presses  to  the  rt.  may  be  mentioned, — 
Gold  chain,  armlet,  necklace,  matri- 
monial  ring,  and  earrings,  found  with 
a  female  skeleton  in  the  House  of 
Diomed  at  Pompeii. — Armlets  with 
serpents'  heads,  some  with  inscriptions, 


from  the  same  place. — Graceful  brooches 
with  small  figures  of  Bacchus  and  other 
divinities. — A  series  of  gold  articles 
from  the  tombs  at  Ruvo,  celebrated 
for  their  Etruscan  vases,  consisting 
of  a  lady's  necklace  formed  of  heads  of 
the  bearded  Bacchus,  acorns,  &c. — Ear- 
rings richly  chased. — Two  small  co- 
loured smalt  bottles,  on  handsome  gold 
stands,  to  contain  perfumes. — A  hsuid- 
some  necklace  from  S.  Agata  del 
Goti,  the  ancient  Saticula,  —  Rbgs 
from  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
one  with  the  finger-bone  of  the 
wearer  still  in  it.  —  A  Roman  bulla 
worn  round  the  neck. — An  elaborately 
worked  circlet  in  goldy  for  the  head,  set 
with  garnets,  from  Frassana. — Ibex  or 
bouquetin,  in  massive  gold,  from  Edessa 
in  Asia;  it  belonged  to  the  Museo 
Borgia. — Gold-leaf,  necklaces,  earrings, 
fibulae,  hair-pins,  &c. — Upon  a  pedestal 
stands  the  large  gold  lamp,  discovered 
near  the  sea-gate  at  Pompeii  in  1863, 
with  other  gold  ornaments. 

Before  the  window  is  the  cele- 
brated Tazza  Famese,  in  onyx  or  sar- 
donyx, considered  as  the  most  pre- 
cious object  of  its 'kind  that  has 
been  preserved  to  us.  It  consists  of  a 
shallow  cup  of  8  inches  in  diameter, 
richly  decorated  with  reliefs  both 
within  and  without.  Outside  it  is 
ornamented  with  the  head  of  Medusa, 
covering  the  whole  surface;  within 
with  a  richly  sculptured  group  of  seven 
figures,  which  have  given  rise  to  much 
antiquarian  discussion  as  to  the  sub- 
ject it  represents.  Visconti  considers 
it  to  refer  to  the  fecundation  of  Egypt 
produced  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile,  personified  by  the  figure  of  an 
old  man  seated  beside  a  tree,  and  a 
female  on  a  sphinx ;  whilst  Quaranta 
supposes  it  to  be  relative  to  the  festival 
of  the  harvest,  instituted  by  Alexander 
the  Great  when  he  founded  Alexandria. 
The  presses  on  the  right-hand  wall 
contain,  first,  several  articles  of  food 
and  of  household  use — dates,  walnuts, 
figs,  pine-kernels,  pomegranate-seeds, 
eggs,  oil  desiccated,  a  purse  with  coins 
of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  &c.  Not  the 
least  curious  object  here  is  a  loaf  of 
bread  on  which  is  impressed  the  baker's 
name,  Q.  Cranius,  and  several  of  the 
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eighty  loaves  discovered  in  a  baker's 
oven  at  Pompeii  in  1862.  Portions  of 
nets,  with  the  needles  used  in  making 
them ;  jars,  in  earthenware  and  glass, 
containing  oil,  olives,  and  grain ;  corks 
for  bottles;  and  a  slab  with  spatula 
which  belonged  to  a  Pompeian  apothe- 
cary. There  are  also  several  car- 
bonized remains  of  wearing  apparel »  of 
ropes,  nets,  sea-shells,  such  as  tritons, 
cones,  cyprese,  &c.,  still  preserving 
their  colours.  In  one  of  these  presses 
is  a  purse,  containing  coins  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  found  with  a  skeleton  m 
a  house  at  Pompeii.  In  two  others  are 
preserved  the  contents  of  a  colour- 
dealer's  shop,  consisting  of  masses  of 
different  pigments,  all  metallic,  of  sul- 
phur, pumicestone,  talc — ^in  this  case  a 
variety  of  foliated  gypsum ;  and  in  that 
on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance  is  a  lar^e 
specimen  of  Amianthus  tissue,  used  in 
burning  and  collecting  the  ashes  of  the 
dead — ^it  was  found  in  a  cinerary  urn 
near  Vasto,  in  the  Abruzzi;  beneath 
are  some  interesting  sculptures  in  ivory 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  amongst  which 
a  small  statue  of  Hercules,  nearly 
copied  from  the  Ercole  Famese ;  frag- 
ments of  a  group  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  copy  of  the  Toro  Farnese ; 
and  a  small  statue  of  Venus,  remark- 
able for  its  gold-leaf  coating. 

In  a  number  of  glass  cases  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  is  the  very  rich  series  of 
cameos,  intaglios,  rings,  &c.  Among 
them  may  be  noticed. — In  the  \st  case, 
—  Ventts  at  the  bath,  with  6  figures,  in 
sardonyx. —  Victory  in  a  car,  in  agate. — 
A  very  beautiful  cameo,  representing 
Jupiter  destroying  the  Titans,  with  the 
name  of  the  artist,  Aphenion. — Fine 
head  of  Medusa. — lola  with  the  club 
of  Hercules. — Copy  of  the  part  of  the 
Toro  Famese  group  which  represents 
the  son  of  Antiope  releasing  Dirce 
from  the  bull's  head,  and  which  is  said 
to  have  been  used  under  M.  Angelo's 
direction  in  the  restoration  of  that 
celebrated  specimen  of  ancient  statuary. 
— Good  head  of  Augusttis,  and  one  of 
Tiberius  in  paste. — ^Excellent  likeness 
of  Galba,  In  the  2nd  case,  Ajax  and 
Cassandra. — Perseus,  with  the  name  of 
the    artist,  Dioscorides. — Artemis   re- 
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posing,  with  the  name  of  the  artist, 
Apollonius. — Cornelian  in  the  form  of 
a  bulla,  with  the  heads  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Lucilla  engraved  upon 
it. — Cornelian  with  the  head  of  Apollo, 
surrounded  by  the  12  signs  of  the 
Zodiac.  In  the  3rd  case  are  several 
specimens  of  onyx  and  cornelian 
prepared  for  the  work  of  the  cameo 
engraver.  The  Qth  case  contains  a 
very  rich  collection  of  finger-rings. 
One  from  Ruvo  has  a  large  but  coarse 
emerald :  the  stone  is  pierced  with  a 
cavity,  in  which  poison  is  supposed  to 
have  been  secreted. — A  massive  gold 
ring  with  a  fine  male  head,  probably  of 
Marcus  Brutus,  with  the  name  of  the 
Greek  artist  Anaxalas  beneath :  it  was 
discovered  in  a  Roman  tomb  near  Ca- 
pua. — One  ring  has  an  historical  interest, 
a  cameo  with  a  comic  mask;  when 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  Charles  III. 
had  it  mounted  as  a  ring,  which  he 
wore  for  years.  On  embarking  to 
assume  the  crown  of  Spain,  he  took  it 
from  his  finger,  saying  he  would 
carry  awav  nothing  from  the  king- 
dom he  had  governed  so  long,  ordering 
it  to  be  replaced  in  the  Museum. 

Beyond  the  collection  of  Oggetti 
Preziosi  is  the  so-called 

Reserved  Cabinet,  or  Raccolta  For* 
nografica  (G),  open  to  male  visitors  only. 

Opposite  to  the  collection  of  Oggetti 
Preziosi  opens 

The  Numismatic  Collection,  con- 
tained in  5  rooms  (H  I,  2,  3,  4,  5), 
arranged  and  catalogued  by  Cav. 
Fiorelli.  It  contains  nearly  40,000 
specimens,  and  is  particularly  rich  in 
medals  and  coins  of  Magna  Grsecia, 
Sicily,  and  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
modem  coins  preserved  at  the  Mint 
have  been  added  to  it,  as  well  as  a 
series  of  Papal  medals  given  by  Pius  IX. 

From  H  5  a  door  on  the  1.  leads 
into  * 

The  Santangelo  Collection  (J), 
a  very  important  addition  to  the 
Museo  Nazionale,  purchased  from  the 
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heirs  of  the  late  Count  of  St  A., 
long  one  of  the  ministers  of  Francis 
J.,  by  whom  it  was  formed.  It  has 
been  very  tastefully  arranged  in  3 
halls  by  Cav.  Piorelli,  who  has  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  one  of  its  most 
important  portions — the  Numismatic 
Series,  consisting  of  several  thousand 
coins,  particularly  rich  in  those  from 
Magna  Grsecia  and  Sicily.  In  the  1st 
Boom  are  the  presses  containing  these 
coins,  and  in  open  cases  are  exhibited 
a  series  of  cast  tokens  in  copper,  de- 
nominated M&  Grave,  of  the  several 
towns  of  Italy ;  and  of  the  medals  of 
the  Popes,  other  Italian  sovereigns, 
and  of  celebrated  national  characters. 
Around  have  been  placed  some  good 
Etruscan  vases ;  and  on  the  walls  are 
some  mosaics,  one  of  Mercury  and 
Hope,  very  good ;  also  two  others  of  a 
cockfight,  and  a  panther.  In  the  2nd 
Room  have  been  arranged  the  bronzes, 
Greek  and  Roman  armour,  ancient 
glass,  terracotta  figures,  and  lamps. 
In  the  3rcf  Room  are  the  Italo-Greek 
vases ;  a  Patera  of  unusually  large  di- 
mensions on  a  stand  in  the  centre  of 
the  hall ;  an  extensive  series  of  Rhy- 
tons  or  drinking-cups  in  the  form  of 
heads  of  animals  of  every  kiud,  &c. 
From  here  a  door  leads  into 

The  Collection  of  Etruscan  or 
Italo-Greek  Vases  (K). — One  of  the 
most  important  in  Europe.  It  con- 
tains about  4000  specimens,  all  from 
Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  Thev  consist 
principally  of  painted  vases  K)und  in 
tombs.  A  proper  catalogue  of  them  is 
much  needed.  The  choicest  specimens 
are  placed  upon  pedestals.  The  rooms, 
7  in  number,  are  paved  in  ancient 
mosaics,  all  greatly  restored.  The  1st 
or  Circular  Hall  (K  1)  contains  several 
of  the  smaller  vases  from  Southern 
Italy,  the  ground  in  general  black,  the 
paintings  white  or  coloured ;  the  lars^e 
black  vases  with  gilding  on  the  neck,  m 
the  form  of  an  Etruscan  necklace,  are 
from  Cumse,  closely  resembling  those 
fromCyrenaica  in  the  British  Museum. 
— In  the  centre  of  the  room,  on  an  old 
mosaic  table,  is  a  large  vase,  found  at 
Armento,  on  which  is  represented  the 
'^"'is  presiding  over  the  feasts  of  the 


J»i6eroa/ia.— Three  vases  in  the  style  of 
those  from  Cervetri,with  rude  black  and 
red  figures  arranged  in  zones ;  one 
with  representations  of  lions,  antelopes, 
and  other  animals. — In  the  presses  are 
several  for  domestic  use  in  coarse  blade 
ware,  similar  to  those  found  at  Cervetri, 
Chiusi,  and  Sarteauo,  &c.,  in  Tuscany. 
2nd  Room  (K  2),  Tuc  mosaic  here,  from 
the  villa  of  Diomed  in  Pompeii,  is 
formed  of  coloured  marbles,  and  re- 
presents flowers  and  naval  emblems. — 
Near  the  window  are  two  small  models 
of  tombs  from  S.  Agata  dei  Got!  and 
Psestum,  showing  how  the  vases  of  the 
collection  have  been  found.  —  In  the 
presses  are  specimens  from  the  Basili- 
cata.  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  an  inferior 
style  of  art.  On  pedestals  are, — 
Mel  eager  and  the  boar  hunt. — ^Marriage 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne. — Marsyas  sen- 
tenced to  be  flayed  alive  (a  red  vase). — 
Orestes  and  EUectra  sitting  on  the  tonab 
of  Agamemnon,  with  their  names  in 
Greek  letters.  Combat  with  the 
Amazons  on  one  side,  and  Theseus  and 
Antiope  on  the  other.  3rd  Room{K  3). 
The  floor  a  handsome  black  and  white 
mosaic  from  Pompeii.  Vases  chiefly 
from  Apulia  and  the  Basilicata.  On 
pedestals  are, — Daedalus  and  Icarus — 
Cupid  in  a  car,  from  Cumse. — Hercules 
in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
the  death  of  Archemorus,  son  of  Ly- 
curgus,  Bang  of  Thessalj  and  Euiy- 
dice,  with  Greek  inscnptions  from 
Ruvo ;  the  handles  Gorgon  heads. 
4th  Room  (K  4).  Vases  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Bari.  The  white  and  black 
mosaic  on  the  floor  represents  sea  mon- 
sters and  dolphins,  surrounded  by 
the  walls  of  a  town,  and  a  fisherman 
with  his  landing-net  in  the  centre.  On 
the  j)edestals, — Ajax  and  Cassandra, 
vase  with  Gorgon  head  handles,  from 
Ruvo.— Andromeda,  from  Bari. — ^The 
celebrated  Darius  vase,  from  Canosa ; 
the  paintings  on  it  represent  Darius 
meditating  the  conquest  of  Greece,  with 
Jupiter  and  Pallas  above  assurinjg; 
Greece  of  their  support:  below  is 
seen  the  minister  of  Darius,  seated  at 
a  table,  receiving  the  subsidies  from 
certain  towns,  and  holding  a  tablet,  on 
which  is  written  in  Greek  characters 
"  8  talents,''  probably  the  amount  lying 
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before  him  in  a  hAg ;  All  the  principal 
figures  have  their  names  affixed  in 
Greek  letters. — ^A  beautiful  baiUamario, 
or  bottle-shaped  vase,  with  reliefs  of 
the  flaying  of  Marsyas,  with  Apollo 
and  the  Muses  looking  on. — On  another 
large  vase  from  Canosa  are  paintings 
representing  the  sacrifice  at  the  death 
of  Patroclus ;  the  funeral  pile,  with 
the  words  TlarpoKKov  Ta^os,  "  the 
tomb  of  Patroclus/'  on  it ;  whilst  a 
human  sacrifice  has  been  made,  and 
other  victims  await  their  fate,  Achilles 
pours  out  libations;  on  one  side  the 
body  of  Hector  is  seen  attached  to  the 
car  that  was  to  be  drawn  three  times 
round  the  bier;  the  old  man  with  a 
lyre  is  supposed  to  represent  Homer. 
5th  Boom  (K5).  The  mosuc  here 
is  in  white,  black,  and  coloured 
marbles.  In  this  apartment  are  some  of 
the  finest  vases,  as  regards  execution, 
in  the  Museum ;  most  of  them  from 
Nola. — On  pedestals  are — a  vase,  on 
which  is  represented  the  Bttming  of 
Troyy  with  the  leading  incidents  of 
the  closing  scene  of  the  Iliad.  At 
the  altar  is  Priam,  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  deathblow  from  Pyrrhus, 
while  the  dead  body  of  Polites  lies 
at  his  feet,  Hecuba  is  sitting  dis- 
consolate on  the  ground,  and  Ulysses 
and  Diomed  stand  by,  spectators  of  the 
scene.  Beyond  this  group  is  Ajax 
threatening  Cassandra  with  death,  as 
she  clings  to  the  Palladium  for  safety. 
In  the  distance,  ^neas  is  seen  with 
Anchise»'  on  his  back,  and  leading 
Ascanius  to  the  ships.  This  vase, 
which  is  perhaps  the  pearl  of  the  col- 
lection, was  t  found  at  Nola,  enclosed 
in  a  rough  terracotta  outer  case,  and 
in  as  good  preservation  as  the  day  it 
came  out  of  the  potter's  furnace.  It  is 
marked  with  the  Greek  word  KAA02, 
three  times  repeated,  to  signify  how 
beautifdl  it  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  :  it  contained  human  ashes. — 
The  largest  known  painted  vase^  being  6ft. 
8  in.  high,  and  7  ft.  2  in.  in  circum- 
ference, the  principal  subjects  being 
combats  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  of 
Achilles  and  Penthesilea,  &c.,  from 
Buvo. — A  very  beautiful  vase  or  olla, 
with  a  representation  of  the  Greek 
NeSmia,  or  Roman  Vinalm^  the  closing 


feast  of  the  vintage,  with  a  sacrifice  to 
Bacchus,  found  at  Nocera.— A  two* 
handled  vase,  with  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne.  6M  Room  (K  6).  The  floor 
here  is  formed  of  a  mosaic  from  Hercu- 
laneum,  in  coloured  marbles.  A  great 
number  of  the  vases  in  this  room 
are  painted  with  black  figures  on  a  red 
ground,  different  from  the  majori^  of 
Uiose  of  Magna  Gi'secia :  many  are  from 
Yulci  and  Etruria,  properly  so  called. 
On  a  pedestal  is, — a  BalsamariOf  or  bell- 
shaped  vase,  with  paintings  representing 
the  story  of  Cadmus  and  the  dragon ; 
there  are  several  figures,  with  their 
names,  and  that  of  the  painter,  Asteas. 
— In  the  presses  around  is  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  paterae,  or  shallow  vases  with 
handles,  many  having  representations 
of  fishes  and  animals:  there  are  a 
splendid  pair  with  white  wreaths  of 
vine-leaves  inside  and  figures  out. — The 
series  of  coloured  painted  vases  in  this 
room  is  also  very  beautiful.  7th  Room 
(K  7).  The  presses  here  are  filled  with 
vases  of  a  miscellaneous  kind;  the 
drinking-cups  in  the  shape  of  bearded 
heads  of  men,  of  horses  and  stags,  are 
very  beautiful — On  a  pedestal  is, — 
a  large  vase  from  Ruvo,  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice, — In  the  presses, — A  very 
valuable  vase  representing  the  sepul- 
chral cippus  of  a  certain  Laius,  sur* 
rounded  by  plants  of  the  funereal 
asphodelus,  with  a  Greek  Inscription. — 
A  largeone  of  Theseus  slaying  the  Mino- 
taur, and  another  of  Hercules  and  Cen- 
taurs, are  in  the  best  style  of  ceramic 
painting. — A  fragment  of  a  large  vase, 
with  a  portion  of  a  composition  full  of 
spirit  and  anatomical  expression,  of 
the  Titans  attempting  to  reach  Olym- 
pus.— A  small  Balsamario  from  Locri, 
with  a  lovely  female  figure  playing 
upon  a  lyre,  with  the  inscription, 
KaA.c8oic«s,  "How  pretty  you  are.'* 

A  door  leads  from  the  last  room  of 
the  Italo-Greek  vases  into  the  2  large 
halls  containing  the 

Collection  of  Smaller  Bronzes 
(L).  These,  nearly  20,000  in  number, 
are  chiefly  from  Pompeii,  and  bring 
before  us  the  objects  in  every-day  use 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  South  Italian 
city  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
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era.    The  most  remarkable  specimens 
are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  rooms. 

\st  Boom  (L  1).    In  the  centre, — On 
an  old  table,  a  kitchen  range,  with  boiler, 
the  lid  ornamented  with  a  head  of 
Mercury. — The  celebrated   Candelabra 
from  the  Villa  of  Diomed,  one  of  the 
most  elegant  specimens  of  an  antique 
lamp  yet  discovered.     It  stands  3  ft. 
high.     On  a  rectangular  plinth  rises 
a  rich  pillar,  surmounted  by  a  capital. 
On  the  front  of  the  pillar  is  a  comic 
mask,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the 
head  of  a  bull,  with  the  Greek  word 
Bucranion.    From  the  extreme  points 
of    the     abacus,    four     ornamented 
branches  project;    the    lamps  which 
now  hang  from  them,  though  ancient, 
are  not  those  which  belonged  to  the 
stand,   and    were  not  found  with  it. 
The  pillar  is  not  placed  in  the  centre, 
but  at  one  end  of  the  plinth.    The 
space  thus  obtained  may  have  served 
a  stand  for  the  oil-vase  uised  in  supply- 
ing the  lamps.     The  plinth  is  mlaid 
with  silver,  representing  vine-leaves, 
grapes,  &c.,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of 
silver,  the  stem  and  fruit  of  brieht 
brass.     On  one  side  is  an  altar  with  a 
fire  upon  it ;  on  the  other  a  Bacchus 
naked,  with  his  thick  hair  plaited  and 
bound  with  ivy.     He  rides  on  a  pan- 
ther, and  has  his  1.  hand  in  the  atti- 
tude of  holding  reins ;  with  the  rt.  he 
raises  a  drinking-horn.    This  lamp  is 
placed  on  an  old  table  of  variegated 
marble. — Iron  stocks  found  in  the  quar- 
ter of  the  soldiers  at  Pompeii,  consist- 
ing, like  those  still  seen  in  some  of  our 
English    country  towns,  of  a  set  of 
square  spaces  for  the  legs  on  an  hori- 
zontal bar,  closed  by  another  move- 
able one;   four  skeletons  were  found 
with   this  instrument  of  punishment, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
prisoners  at  the  time  the  town  was  over- 
whelmed ;  and  a  circular  one,  also  with 
spaces  for  the  legs,  round  which  the 
culprits  must  have  sat,  the  legs  con- 
fined in  the  same  manner.      In  the 
presses ; — A  number  of  lamps  and  lamp- 
standSy  of  remarkable  variety  and  grace 
of  form,  some  with  handsome  reliefs. 
Kitchen    utensUSf     such    as    caldrons, 
^pans,   frying-pans,    flesh -hooks. 


moulds  in  the  form  of  hares,  rabbits, 
birds,  &c  ;  an  egg  -  boiler  with  29 
holes.  Weights  and  measweSy  manj 
similar  to  those  now  in  use  at  Naples: 
the  weights  are  of  serpentine,  lead, 
and  porphyry  ;  on  the  lead  ones  are 
the  inscriptions  Emis  and  Habdns  ;  a 
pair  of  scales  has  its  beam  graduated 
with  a  movable  weight  attached  to 
it,  to  mark  the  fractional  parts ;  one 
of  the  steelyards  is  marked  on  the 
beam  with  Boman  numerals  from  x  to 
xxxx,  and  bears  an  inscription  stating 
that  it  had  been  compaied  with  the 
standard  in  the  Capitol — ^exacta.  in. 
CAPiTo/io— during  tiie  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian. Several  of  the  counterpoises 
of  these  steelyards  present  forms  of 
interest ;  one  of  them  is  in  the  form 
of  a  bust  of  Bome  Triumphant,  wear- 
ing a  helmet  on  which  are  small 
figures  of  Bomulus  and  Bemus. 
Locks,  door-handles,  swords,  sacrificial 
vsssels,  &;c.,  are  among  the  other 
objects  in  the  presses  in  this  room. 


2nd  Room   (L2).      In    the    centre^ 
— Two  hiseUiay  in   bronze,    with  in- 
laid ornaments  in    silver,  and  heads 
of   horses   and    swans,    of  beautiful 
workmanship. — A   triclinium^  used  by 
the  Bomans  at  their  meals. — ^A  beau- 
tiful tripod  for   a  brazier,  each  arm 
ornamented  with  winged  sphinxes,  and 
the  rim  of  the  brazier  itself  decorated 
with   reliefs   of    flower-wreaths   and 
bulls'    heads. — A  fine   tassa,    or   fiat 
bowl,  with  inlaid  flowers  in  silver. — 
A  lectistemivm,  inlaid  with  silver  and 
red    mastic.  —  A    marble    table,    en- 
closed in  a  bronze  rim,  and  supported  on 
very  graceful  legs,  on  each  of  which  is 
a  figure  in  relief  holding  a  rabbit. — ^A 
winged  Victory,  on  a  globe,  holding  a 
trophy  in  the  right  hand,  the  whole 
supporting  a  marble  slab. — ^A  Boman 
congiuSf  or  measure  of  capacity,  bearing 
also    an   inscription   of  havine  been 
verified  at  the  Capitol  in  the  6m  year 
of  the  reign   of  Vespa»an.    In  the 
presses: — Surgical  instnanentSf  dififering 
little  from  many  now  in  use ;  one  is 
very  similar  to  the  ^ciUum  uteri  which 
was  invented    as  a  new  instrument 
in   modern   times. —  Writing  materiak^ 
which   comprise  numerous    iuk-vases 
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-with  remains  of  ink;  one  of  which 
"with  seven  faces,  found  at  Torricium, 
the  modem  Terlizzi,  in  the  proyince 
of  Bari,  has  on  it  the  seven  divinities 
that  presided    over  the  days  of  the 
week,  inlaid  in  silver;  it  is  probably 
of  the  time  of  Trajan.    Amongst  the 
other  objects  of  this   class  are — the 
calamus,  the    style    and  its  case,  the 
tabulcB  or  tablets  covered  with  wax  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  button 
or    umbilicus,  which   prevented    the 
pages  touching  when  closed,  and  a  reed 
cut   in  the  form  of  a  modem  pen. — 
JfttsiccU instruments f  comprising  the  flute, 
the  sistrum,  cymbals  of  brass,  and  a 
singular  clarionet  without  lateral  holes, 
but  surrounded  by  metal  tubes,  the 
real  object  of  which  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained. — Tes8eres,    or 
tichets  for  the  theatre,  bearing  numbers. 
— Bells  for  cattle  present  no  difference 
from  those  whicn  are  still  in  use  in 
the    country;     fish-hooks,    &c. — The 
aHicles  for  the  toilet  comprise  mirrors 
of  metal,  pins,  ivory  bodkins,  rings, 
necklaces,    combs,     earrings,    brace- 
lets,   hairpins,  the  ornaments  called 
hullie,  and  pots  for  rouge. — The  dis- 
taffs,   spindles,    thimbles,    and    small 
spinning-wheels  show  what  were  among 
the  occupations  of  the  Roman  ladies. — 
A  very  curious  instrument  of  seven 
tubes  in  ivory  covered  with  bronze, 
similar  to  the  modem  bagpipe  of  the 
Abruzzi  mountaineers,  or  Zampognari, 
found  in  the  barradss  at  Pompeii. — A 
portable  stove,  in  the  form  of  a  medi- 
aeval castle,    having  towers   at  each 
comer,  with  a  compartment  surround- 
ing for  heating  water,  on  the  same 
principles  as  in  our  modem  kitchen- 
ranges;    the  machicolations  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  to  support  spits 
over  the  central  brazier. — A  drinking- 
cup  for  libation,  with  a  stag's  head,  the 
eyes  inlaid  with  silver. — ^Two  beautiful 
double-handled  water-pots,  with  silver 
inlaying ;  on  one  handle  the  name  of 
the  owner,   Cornelia   Chelidon,  from 
Herculaneum. — ^A  very  curious  vessel 
for  heating  water,  on  the  principle  of 
our  modern  tea-urns,  having,  like  the 
Russian  mmovarsy  a  space  for  charcoal 
in  the  centre. — Other  articles  in  these 
rooms    in<;lude  )oade4  and    ordinary 


dice,  door-hinges  of  bronze,  locks, 
keys  (a  set  of  which  were  found  with 
a  skeleton  in  the  House  of  Diomed 
at  Pompeii),  latches,  bolts,  door-handles 
richly  worked,  screws;  metal  articles 
of  horse  trappings,  ahd  harness,  bridles, 
stirrups;  kitchen  pots,  sieves,  tongs; 
children's  toys,  &c.— Near  the  window 
are : — Two  curule  chairs,  one  of  bronze 
gilded ;  and  sevend  leaden  vases,  used 
for  collecting  water. 

Srd  Boom  (L  3)  is  decorated  in  the 
Pompeian  style.  In  it  are: — A  tncH- 
mum,  consisting  of  3  bronze  bedsteads, 
inlaid  with  silver; — 2  large  money- 
chests,  strongly  bound  in  iron  and 
bronze,  one  discovered  in  1864,  near 
the  Sea  Gate  at  Pompeii,  the  other,  more 
decorated  still,  with  bronze  figures  in 
relief,  from  a  house  on  the  Via  di 
Stabise  in  the  same  town;  both  were 
empty  of  valuable  contents  when 
opened. 

The  Collection  op  Papyri  (M), 
placed  in  a  series  of  rooms  in  the  1. 
wing  on  ascending  the  great  staircase, 
before  entering  the  picture  gallery. — 
This  collection  excites  the  strongest 
interest,  not  merely  for  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  ancient  writings,  but 
also  for  the  skill  with  which  masses 
of  blackened  matter,  buried  for  cen- 
turies, and  changed  by  the  action 
of  air  and  moisture  into  what  were 
at  first  considered  to  be  sticks  of  char- 
coal, have  been  unrolled  and  success- 
fully deciphered.  Nearly  the  whole 
collection  was  discovered  in  1752,  in 
a  suburban  villa  at  Herculaneum,  in  a 
small  room  which  had  evidently  been 
a  library,  for  the  papyri  w^re  ranged 
in  presses  round  the  walls  of  the 
apartment.  The  workmen  destroyed 
those  which  were  first  discovered, 
thinking  that  they  were  mere  pieces 
of  charcoal;  but  on  the  opening  of 
this  room  the  remarkable  arrangement 
of  the  rolls  excited  curiosity,  and  led  to 
the  discovery  of  Greek  and  Latin  words. 
The  whole  collection  in  the  villa  was 
then  carefully  preserved,  and  deposited 
in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Portici,  toge- 
ther with  seven  inkstands  of  various 
forms,  a  stylus  and  its  case,  bronze  busts 
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of  Epicurus,  Zeno,  and  Hemiachus, 
bearing  their  names  in  Greek  letters, 
and  other  articles  which  were  found  in 
the  same  apartment.  The  first  person 
who  suspected  the  real  character  of  the 
papyri  was  Pademi,  who,  in  a  letter  to 
our  countryman  Dr.  Mead,  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  supposed  sticks 
of  charcoal  were  MSS.  altered  by  the 
action  of  the  fire.  A  long  time  elapsed 
after  this  discovery  was  verified  by  fur- 
ther observations  before  any  practical 
means  of  unrolling  the  papyn  was  de- 
vised. The  papyrus  was  formed  of 
thin  laminse  of  the  vegetable  tissue  of 
the  rush  whose  name  it  bears;  and 
these  laminse  were  pasted  together  so 
as  to  form  a  long  narrow  sheet  varying 
from  8  to  16  inches  in  breadth.  The 
surface  was  polished  with  some  hard 
substance,  and  the  ink  was  then  ap- 
plied with  a  reed  or  calanms.  This 
ink,  however,  being  a  simple  black 
fluid,  without  a  mordant,  was  liable  to 
be  effaced  by  the  application  of  mois- 
ture. The  utmost  skill  and  caution 
were  therefore  necessary  in  unrolling 
the  papyri  to  preserve  uninjured  the 
writing  upon  their  surface.  Mazzocchi 
tried  in  vain  the  plan  of  placing  them 
under  a  bell  glass  in  the  sun,  believing 
that  the  moisture  and  heat  would  detach 
the  leaves.  The  Padre  Piaggi  at  length 
invented  an  ingenious  machine  for 
separating  and  unrolling  them,  which, 
although  tedious  in  its  operation,  is 
still  used  as  the  best  that  has  yet  been 
suggested.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  visited 
Naples  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  resources  of  chemistry 
could  not  be  made  available  in  dis- 
covering a  more  expeditious  and  cer- 
tain process  of  unrolling.  After  ana- 
lysing several  papyri,  he  tried  various 
experiments  with  more  or  less  success, 
but  at  last  he  relinquished  the  under- 
taking, from  disappointment,  it  is  said, 
at  the  failure  of  his  plans.  The  num- 
ber of  papyri  now  exceeds  1750,  of 
which  about  500  have  been  success- 
fully unrolled.  Several  volumes  of 
the  transcripts  have  been  published 
—3  in  1861,  and  2  in  1862.  No 
MS.  of  any  known  work  has  been 
discovered;  and  so  far  as  the  exami- 
nfttion  has  yet  advanced,  the  library 


seems  to    haye   consisted  chiefly  of 
treatises  on  the  Epicurean  philosophy. 
Two  books  of  a  Treatise  de  Naturi  by- 
Epicurus,  and  some  on  Music,  on  Vice 
and  Virtue,  and  on  Rhetoric  by  Philo- 
demus,  a  philosopher  from  Syria,  who 
appears  to  have  visited  Rome  in  the 
time    of  Cicero,    are   the    most    im- 
portant of  these  discoveries.    Nearly 
all  the  MSS.  have  lost  their  first  leaves, 
but  the  titles  are  repeated  at  the  end. 
They  are  written  in  columns  contain- 
ing from  20  to  40  lines  in  each,  and 
without  stops  or  marks  of  any  kind  to 
indicate  the  terminations  of  sentences 
or  the  divisions  of  words.     The  letters 
of  the  Greek  MSS.,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ar,  are  all  capitals ;  some  of  them 
are  peculiar  in  form,  and  bear  accents 
and  marks  of  which  all  knowledge  has 
been  lost.  The  A,  A,  E,  A,  M,  P,  and  2, 
as  "Winckelmann  pointed  out  nearly  a 
century  ago  in  his  letter  to  Count  Bnihl, 
differ  in  character  from  all  other  ex- 
amples of  ancient  writing  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.   The  columns  are  from 
3  to  4  inches  in  width,  and  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  spaces  of  about  an 
inch ;  they  are  also  in  some  cases  di« 
vided  by  red  lines. 

A  number  of  bills  or  contracts  on 
two  tablets  (dyptychon)  or  three  tablets 
(triptychon)  were  discovered  in  Hercu- 
laneum  in  1876,  and  have  been  removed 
here :  specimens  are  in  course  of  publi- 
cation by  the  director  of  the  Museum, 
but  they  do  not  offer  any  particular 
interest 

A  very  curious  fragment,  consisting 
of  a  portion  of  volcanic  ashes,  on  which 
are  impressed  a  piece  of  a  papyrus 
from  Pompeii,  has  recently  been  placed 
here,  the  only  literary  fragment  yet 
discovered  in  that  ruined  city;  it 
appears  to  belong  to  a  legal  document 
relative  to  the  transfer  of  property. 

Having  now  gone  over  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  antiquarian 
collections,  die  visitor  must  retrace  his 
steps  to  ihe  Great  Staircase,  out  of 
which,  on  the  1.  or  eastern  side,  opens 

A  room  (N)  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  gems,  &c.,  on  the  other  side,  con- 
taining copies  of  Popipeian  paintings, 
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The  next  room  to  it  (O)  contains  the 
engravings  and  some  drawings  of  the 
great  masters,  &c. ;  the  most  remark- 
able objects  to  notice  here  being : — In 
presses, — a  series  of  volumes  containing 
a  rich  collection  of  engravings  formed 
by  Coont  Firmian,  Minister  of  Maria 
Teresa,  and  which,  being  part  of  the 
library  at  the  royal  palace,  were  re- 
moved here.      In  the    same  presses 
are  3  good  engraved  silver  plates  attri- 
buted to  A.  Carracci ;  and  on  the  walls 
some  cartoons  of  men  in  armour  attri- 
buted to  Michel  Angela,  especially  a 
Tenus  and  Cupid  kissing,   a  superb 
"work ;  and  others  by  Raphael,  An,  Car- 
raocif  Domenichino,  Correggio,  Mazzola, 
the   ZticcheriSf  L.  da   Credi,   &c.     On 
stands, — 3  busts  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  one 
attributed  to  Michel  Angeto;  and  upon 
a  bracket, — a  bronze  one  of  Dante,  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  a  cast  after 
death,  but  of  the  history  of  which  little 
18  known;  it  appears,  however,  to  date 
from  a  very  early  period.  In  the  centre 
of  this  hall  are  preserved  the  drawings 
and  plans  of  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii, 
especially  interesting  as  showing  the 
state  in  which  the  different  buildings 
were  when  uncovered. 

From  the  antechamber  of  this  hall 
we  pass  into 

The  Picture  Galleries  (Pinaco- 
teca\  containing  upwards  of  500  paint- 
ings, many  of  which  were  brought  from 
Eome,  hiaving  formed  a  part  of 
the  Farnese  collections.  Those  of  the 
Neapolitan  school  are  unique  in  the 
history  of  art,  nowhere  to  be  studied  so 
well  as  here.  The  catalogue  gives 
merely  the  numbers,  the  name  of  the 
painter,  and  the  subject,  without  any 
reference  to  its  history. 

\st  Jioom  (P.  1).  Roman  School, 
The  paintings  most  worthy  of  notice 
here  are — 5.  Claude,  A  Sunset  on 
the  Sea. — 27.  Sassoferrato,  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds,  has  a  cheerful 
effect,  which  is  unusual  for  the  age 
in  which  the  painter  lived  (1635).— 4«. 
Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  Jesus  falling 
beneath  the  cross.---Of  the  several 
supposed  copies    from   Raphael,  ike 


only  one  worthy  of  notice — 28- — ^is 
an  indifferent  copy  or  replica  of  the 
beautiful  Madonna  delle  Grazie  in  the 
Bridgwater  Gallery. 

2nd  Room  (P  2).  Parma  and 
Genoese  Schools.  1.  Ber.  Strozzi  (Capuc^ 
cino\  Head  of  a  Monk. — 2.  Castiglione 
A  pretty  composition  of  a  Woman  and 
Child. — 14.  Schidone,  Christian  Charity. 
— 35.  Parmegianino,  The  City  of  Parma 
as  Pallas,  unarming  the  young  Ales- 
sandro  Farnese. 

3rd  Room  (P  3).  Lombard  School, 
,or  of  Cesare  da  Sesto.  1,  23.  Schidone, 
Portraits  of  the  Shoemaker,  and  of  the 
Tailor  of  Pope  Paul  III.— 12.  Parme- 
gianino, pretended  Portrait  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci. — 11.  Bernardino  Luini,  St. 
John  the  Baptist — 17.  Cesare  da  Sesto, 
A  large  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  full  of 
mannerism,  and  with  much  useless  and 
oppressive  richness  in  the  accessories. 
— 24.  A  curious  triptych  of  the  early 
Lombard  School,  representing  the 
Nativity,  the  Visitation,  and  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

4th  Room  (P  4).  Venetian  School, 
— 4.  Alvise  (^Luigt)  Vivarini,  The  Vir- 
gin between  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Ber- 
nard ;  much  rubbed  and  daubed  over ; 
a  good  early  specimen  of  the  master. 
— 6.  A  pretended  Portrait  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  attributed  to  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo,  —  8.  Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
"  Head  of  a  Monk ;  **  considered  by 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  "  executed  with 
surprising  clearness  and  force  of  cha- 
racter and  expression." — 39.  HMoretto, 
Our  Saviour  bound;  a  fine  little 
work  in  the  painter's  broad  silvery 
manner,  and  modelled  with  extreme 
care. — 49.  Schiavoni,  Christ  before 
Herod.— 8,  13,  16,  22,  25,  28,  41,  44, 
47,  51,  52,  65.  Canaletti  (B.  Bellotti). 
A  series  of  views  of  Venice,  small 
but  good. — 56.  Girol,  da  Santa  Croce, 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence. 

5th  Room  (P  5),  called  the  Sala  »i 
CoRREGGio,  contains  sixteen  pictures, 
nearly  all  masterpieces — 
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I.  Salvator  Sosa,  Christ  Disputing 
vith  the  Doctors.  He  '*  paints  the 
most  brutal  people  round  the  helpless 
child,"  Cic. — 2.  Sebastiano  del  Piombo ; 
Madonna  coyering  up  the  Sleeping 
Child,  a  picture  of  great  celebrity  and 
beauty. — 3.  Correqqio,  The  "Zinga- 
RELLA,'*  or  the  "Madonna  del  Coni- 
glio,"  a  most  beautiful  and  touching 
composition.  It  represents  the  Ma- 
donna resting  during  the  flight  out  of 
Egypt,  with  the  infknt  Saviour  sleep- 
ing in  her  lap ;  above  are  angels  in  a 
<^loud  of  palms.  *'Correggio  here 
brings  out  the  maternal  element  with 
a  certain  passion,  as  though  he  felt 
he  could  give  no  higher  meaning  to 
his  type."  It  derives  the  name  of 
**  Zingarella"  (or  the  Gipsy)  from  the 
white  bands  plaited  into  the  hair  of  the 
Blessed  Mother,  and  that  of  the  '*  Ma- 
donna del  Coniglio"  from  the  rabbit. 
(coniglio)  in  the  foreground.— 4,  Van 
Dyck,  portrait. — 5.  Titian^  Danae  and 
Cupid  :  a  beautiful  picture  painted  for 
Duke  Ottavia  Farnese,  in  1548.  Per- 
haps defective  in  drawing,  but  more 
pleasing  than  his  celebrated  Venus  in 
the  Uffizii  at  Florence,  the  colouring 
being  even  richer,  and  the  attitude  and 
expression  more  delicate. — 6.  Correggio, 
The  Sleeping  infant  Saviour. — 7.  The 
Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  ;  a  small 
picture,  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
happiest  examples  of  the  grace  and 
harmony  of  colour  for  which  Correggio 
was  remarkable.  The  subject,  taken 
from  one  of  the  legends  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Alexandria,  represents  her  betrothal 
to  the  in&,nt  Saviour,  who  is  placing 
the  ring  upon  her  finger,  while  the 
Madonna,  one  of  the  sweetest  faces 
which  Correggio  ever  painted,  guides 
his  hand  with  an  expression  of  ten- 
derness. "That  the  Child  should 
look  up  questioningly  to  the  mother 
at  the  strange  ceremony,  is  quite  a 
feature  in  the  manner  of  Correggio, 
"who  could  never  conceive  children 
other  than  naiw,"  Cic,  In  the  counte- 
nance of  St.  Catherine  meekness  and 
beauty  are  combined  with  innocence 
and  gracefulness.  She'  holds  the 
palm-branch  of  martyrdom  in  her 
rififht  hand,  while  the  sword  lies  upon 
block  on  which  she  kneels. — 8. 


TUian^  Portrait  of  Pope  Paui.  III., 
a  half-length  figure,  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair.   1 1.  'Riian,  FulltLEngth  Por- 
trait OF   Philip    II.  of   Spain ;    a 
masterpiece     of    portraiture,    power- 
fully expressive   of  the    projector  of 
the      Arraada. — 12.      Spagnoktto,    St. 
Sebbstian,  1651,  ''remarkable  as  the 
last  picture  of  his,  painted  with  feel- 
ing," Cic, — 13.    St.  Jerome   startled 
from  his  prayers  by  the  sound  of  the 
last  trumpet ;  a  picture  hardly  to  the 
surpassed  in  power  of  execution  and 
truth  of  colouring. — 15.  Guercino,  The 
Magdalen  in  prayer,  her  eyes  swollen 
with  weeping,  and  her   countenance 
expressive  of  the  deepest  penitence, 
but  still  retaining  all  her  charms. — 16. 
Rubensy  Head  of  Friar. 

6^^  Moom  (P  6),  called  the  Sala  di 
Raffaele,  also  containing  master- 
pieces, some  of  which  are  temporarily 
removed  to  the  room  of  engravings  (0). 

17.   Giulio  Romano,  The  "Madonna 
della   Gatta,"   one   of  the    finest  of 
Giulio's  works.    It  is  a  repetition  of 
Raphael's  Holy  Family  called  "The 
Pearl,"  in  the  Museum  of  Madrid.— 
**  The  additions  made  by  the  pupil  are 
mere  desecrations,  such  as  the  cat,  the 
transformation  of  Elizabeth  into  a  gip- 
sy, &c."  Ctc.— 18.  Portrait  of  Cavaliere 
Tibaldeo,  formerly  attributed  to  Ra- 
phael.— 20.  Raphael,  La  Madonna  del 
Divino    Amore.      "EUizabeth   wants 
the  child  Christ  to  bless  little  John 
kneeling  on  the  left,  and  leads  him 
gently  by  the  hand.    Mary  prays  as 
if  confirming  it ;  she  has  let  go  her 
hold  of  the  Child  on  her  knee,  rightly, 
for,  if  he  is  capable  of  blessing,  he 
must  also  be  able  to  sit  firm.    It  is 
just  in  traits  of  this  kind  that  kter 
art  is  so  poor.    The  execution  must 
be  the  work  of  pupils,"  Cic.    It  was 
painted    for   Lionello  da  Carpi.— 21. 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  famous  copy  of 
Raphael's     Portrait    of    Leo    X., 
sitting    at    a    table,    and.    attended 
by  the    Cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici 
(afterwards  Clement  VII.)  and  Car- 
dinal de'    Rossi.      It  has  often  been 
maintained,  that  this   picture  is  the 
original,    and    that    the    picture    at 
Florence  is  the  copy,    This  assertipQ, 
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however,  is  totally  at  yariance  with 
the  history  of  the  copy  as  related  by 
Vasari.      It   appears   that  when   Fe< 
derigo   II.,  Duke  of  Mantua,  passed 
through  Florence  on  his  way  to  Rome 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Clement  VII., 
he  was  so  struck  by  the  beauty  of  Ra- 
phael's picture,  then  hanging  in  the 
palace  of  the  Medici,  that  he  begged 
the  Pope  to  present  it  to  him.     The 
Pope  granted   the  request,  and  sent 
orders  to  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  then 
Regent  at  Florence,  to  have  the  picture 
removed  to  Mantua  accordingly.    Ot- 
taviano, unwilling  that  Florence  should 
lose  so  fine  a  work  of  art,  employed 
Andrea  del  Sarto  to  paint  an  exact  copy, 
which  was  sent  to  Mantua,  and  received 
by  the  Duke  with  great  satisfaction. 
Even  Giulio  Romano,  who  was  then 
living  at  Mantua,  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  originality,  and  it  was  only  when 
Vasari  arrived  at  Mantua  that  he  was 
undeceived.    Vasari  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  was  an  inmate 
in  the  palace  of  Ottaviano  de'  Medici 
when  Andrea  was  painting  his  copy. 
He  was  therefore  a  witness  of  the  whole 
transaction,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  fact 
he  pointed  out  to  Giulio  Romano  the 
sign  made  by  Andrea  to  distinguish  his 
work,  adding  that  this  sign  was  neces- 
sary because,  when  the  two   pictures 
"  were  together,  it  was  not  possible  to 
say  which  was  by  Raphael,  and  which 
by  Andrea."    This  sign,  it  is  said,  was 
Andrea's  own  name,  written  on  the 
edge  of  the  panel,  and  therefore  con- 
cealed by  the  frame ;  had  it  been  kept 
it  would  have  settled  the  matter  long 
ago.    "  We  miss  in  the  Naples  *  Leo ' 
the  perfect  keeping,  ease,   grandeur, 
modelling,   and  relief  of  form;    the 
peculiar  flavour  of  art  which  distin- 
gaish    Sanzio   from  del    Sarto.    The 
Hantaan  double,  of  less  simplicity  in 
the  outline  than  Ra^JhaeVs,  has  a  con- 
tour with  a  twang  of  Andrea's  accent 
in  it;    chiaroscuro  of    comparatively 
little  massiveuess,  shadows  of  a  less 
mysterious  depth,  because  imperfectly 
modelled." — Crovoe  and    Cavaloaselle, — 
22.  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Passerini,  for- 
merly attributed  to  Raphael. — 23.  Ber- 
nardino Luini,  a  Madonna. — 24.  Andrea 
Hel  Sarto^  Portrait  of  Clemen^;  VIL, 


mentioned  by  Vasari. — 25.  3  paintings 
which  form  a  Triptych,  formerly  in 
the  Certosa  of  S.  Martino,  represent- 
ing the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  attri- 
buted to  Lucas  Cranach, — 26.  A  Trip- 
tych of  the  Crucifixion,  with  por- 
traits of  the  Donatarii  and  children 
on  either  side,  attributed  to  Memling, 
—27.  The  Parable  of  the  Blind  lead- 
ing the  Blind,  attributed  to  Peter 
Breugheh — 28.  A  Nativity,  attributed 
to  Albert  Durer,  and  with  the  date 
1512;  a  beautifully  rich  picture,  with 
a  great  number  of  figures,  amongst 
others  of  the  Donatarii,  and  handsome* 
architectural  details  in  the  background. 
Burckhardt  refers  this  picture  and  Nos. 
25  and  26,  to  a  style  which  he  calls 
Flemish — Lower  Rhenish,  and  says 
that  **  Diirer  is  not  to  be  thought  of; 
the  treatment  of  the  black  outlined 
heads  is  quite  peculiar,  and  not  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  any  known 
master." — 29.  Perugino,  The  Madonna 
on  a  grass  mound,  in  a  landscape ;  the 
brown  tone  admirably  fused,  the  small 
figures  like  many  of  Raphael's  and  Lo 
Spagna's. — 30.  Scipione  Gaetani,  A  fine 
portrait,  on  copper.  —3 1 .  St.  Jerome  in 
HIS  Study  extracting  the  Thorn 
FROM  THE  Lion's  Foot;  attributed  to 
Hubert  Van  Eyck,  but  considered  by 
Frizzoni  to  bear  internal  evidence  of 
being  the  product  of  **  one  of  the  Nea- 
politans afiected  by  Flemish  influence." 
Crowe  andCavalcaselle  consider  it  to  be 
the  finest  and  best  example  of  the  pure 
Flemish  style  in  Naples :  "the  grouping 
is  masterly,  the  saint  is  stem  and  ad- 
mirably dressed  in  cloth  of  drooping 
fold,  the  lion  is  grand  in  the  calm 
of  his  repose."  It  bears  the  date 
1436,  and  is  said  by  Lanzi  to  have 
been  painted  for  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo. 
— 32.  A  copy  of  the  Last  Judgment 
of  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  executed  by  Marcello  Venusti, 
or  Sebastiano  del  Piombo^  under  the  di- 
rection of  Michael  Angelo  himself, 
who  esteemed  it  so  highly  that  he 
presented  it  to  Cardinal  Famese. — 
33.  G,  Bellini,  The  Transfiguration ; 
the  effect  of  light  on  the  central  figure 
admirable,  and  the  North  Italian  land- 
scape very  beautiful  in  the  mellow  of 
att    autumn  da^n. — 35.  Pan^igianiri'' 
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Death  of  Lncretia. — 36.  F.  Santafede, 
Madonna  with  SS.  Jerome  and  An- 
thony of  Padua  below. 

Returning  to  the  hall  of  the  Venetian 
School,  a  door  opens  into  the 

7th  Hoom  (P  7),  called  the  Salonej  and 
containing  the  larger  works  of  the 
different  Italian  schools.  Those  most 
worthy  of  notice  are — 7.  The  pre- 
tended portrait  i  of  Columbus,  attri- 
buted to  the  School  of  Raphael. — 
10.  Ann.  Carracci,  A  fine  Dead  Christ 
or  Pietk. — 15.  Giorpone,  or  delia  Veo 
chia^  so-called  Portrait  of  Antonello 
Prince  of  Salerno;  a  replica  of  a 
picture  in  the  Gallery  at  Edinburgh. 
— 17.  Titian,  Portraits  of  Pope  Paul 
III.,  with  his  nephews  Pier,  Luigi, 
and  Cardinal  Alessandro  Famese, 
sketch  for  a  larger  picture. — 21.  Titian^ 
A  Weeping  Magdalene ;  considered  by 
Miindler  as  superior  to  that  of  Palazzo 
Pitti. — 2.5.  Garofahy  or  according  to 
Miindler,  OrtoUmOy  A  good  Deposi- 
tion.—  27.  Palma  VecchiOj  St  Jerome 
interceding  with  the  Virgin  for  two 
devotees ;  the  most  successful  of 
Palma*s  "holy  conversations  .  .  .  . 
a  noble  composition  sparkling  with 
light  in  the  dresses  and  landscape  .  .  . 
there  is  no  truer  or  more  interesting 
reflex  of  nature  than  we  find  in  the 
quiet  of  the  scene,  the  sprightliness  of 
the  Child,  the  candour  of  the  saints, 
and  the  reverence  of  the  donors." — 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle. —  31.  Claude, 
The  Grotto  of  Egeria,  one  of  his  finest 
works — '*  almost  too  cool  for  Claude,*' 
Cic, ;  the  groups  of  figures  in  it 
are  attributed  to  FHippo  Lavri, — 33. 
PinturicchiOy  The  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  very  much  in  the  early 
style  of  Perugino ;  some  of  the  heads 
are  still  fine :  it  was  painted  for  the 
Convent  of  Montoliveto. — 35.  B, 
Vivariniy  The  Madonna,  wrapped  in 
a  mantle  of  gold  brocade,  adoring  the 
Child,  with  4  saints  at  the  sides  and  4 
half  figures  in  the  air ;  painted  for  a 
church  at  Bari  in  1465. — 36.  Peter 
Breughel,  The  allegory  of  the  penitent 
deceived  by  the  world,  represented 
by  two  boys  stealing  the  purse  of  an 
a^ed  friar^  in  distemper ;  signed  and 


dated   1565. — 38.  Luca  Giordano,  The 
Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  with  Swnts.— 
40.  Parmegianino,  A  very  pretty  por- 
trait of  his  daughter  with  a  squirrel, 
one  of  the  "  pearls  of  the  gallery/*  Cic. 
—43.  Andrea  da  Salerno,  A  large  paint- 
ing of  SS.    Benedict,    Phicidus»  and 
Manms,  and  with  the  Great  Doctors 
of  the  Church  below. — 52.  Attributed 
to   Andbrea    del    Sarto,    An    architect; 
Bramante,  with  his  scholar  (  ?  ). — 54. 
Salvator  Rosa,  A  good  battle-piece.— 
55.  Seh,  del  Piombo,  Portrait  of  Adrian 
VI.— 57.  Giac.  Tintoretto,  Portrait  of 
Don  John  of    Austria. — 58.    Spagno- 
letto,  Silenus  with  Fauns  and  &ityrs ; 
crudely  naturalistic. — 60.  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo.  The   Assumption,  an'  arched 
panel  with  life-size  figures,  supposed 
to  be  the  one  called  by  Vasari  **  The 
Assumption  of  Prato,"  one  of  the  many 
fine  works  executed  by  the  painter  in 
1516.    From  the  Salonewe  pass  into 
the 

Sth  Boom  (P  8),  or  The  Hall  of  Hie 
Venuses. — 14.  Andrea  di  Mantegna,^i. 
Euphemia,  with  the  name  of  the 
painter  and  the  date  1454 — "almost an 
imitation  of  a  marble  statue,  .... 
fleshy,  admirably  drawn  and  fore- 
shortened, but  dimmed  in  colour  by 
age  and  neglect,"  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle— **  is  the  earliest  and  perhaps 
grandest  conception  of  ideal  beauty 
ever  attained  by  him.  This  excellent 
and  genuine  work,  signed,  was  in  1866, 
put  aside  a  as  copy  !*' — Cic. — VonZafM. 
— 34.  Valois,  A  View  of  the  Eruption 
of  Vesuvius  in  1794,  although  a  daub, 
may  interest  the  student  of  volcanic 
phenomena ;  this  was  the  eruption 
that  destroyed  the  town  of  Torre 
del  Greco. — 37.  Portrait  of  Erasmus, 
perhaps  by  Holbein,  but  placed  in  too 
imperfect  a  light  for  close  examination. 

Having  now  examined  all  the  paint- 
ings in  Sie  eastern  wings  of  the  Mu- 
seum, we  must  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
landing-place  on  the  great  staircase, 
from  wluch  open  on  3ie  rt.  the  re- 
maining halls  of  the  Pinacoteca. 

9*A  Boom  (P  9).  Bolognese  School,  or 
J^qll  of  the  Oaracci^ — 2,  Ann,  Caracdi 
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a  Holy  Family  with  St.  Frands,  painted 
upon  a  slab  of  alabaster,  on  the  reverse 
the  Annunciation. — 9.  Outdo,  Ulysses 
and  Nausicaa;  cold  in  conception. — 
38.  RomaneUi,  a  Sibyl. — 15.  Licnello 
Spado,  Cain  and  Abel,  **  in  trae  hang- 
man style,"  Burckhardt,—A7,  Guercifko, 
St  Peter  weeping,  with  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief,— 48,  LanfrancOf  St.  Jerome 
at  the  sound  of  the  Last  Trumpet. — 
69.  M,  A,  Caravaggio,  Judith  with  Head 
of  Holophemes. 

lOth  HoomCP  10).  Tuscan  andUmbnan 
Schools, — 4.  Uosimo  Roselli,  or,  according 
to  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Zaganelli, 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin. — 5.  Soddoma, 
Eesurrection  of  Christ. — 33.  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  the  Miracle  of  the  Snowfall, 
with  Pope  Liberius  tracing  the  founda- 
tions of  Sta.  M.  Maggiore,  or  Santa 
Maria  ad  Nives,  at  I&me,  surrounded 
by  Cardinals;  this  picture  was  once 
attributed  to  Fra  Angelico  for  its  great 
beauty  of  expression  and  delicacy  of 
the  details. — 34.  Bald,  Peruxziy  A  good 
portrait  of  Gian  Bemardi,  a  celebrated 
engraver  on  precious  stones. — 41,  54. 
Brmizino,  2  good  portraits. — 36.  FUip- 
pmo  Lippiy  A  good  Annunciation,  with 
figures  of  SS.  John  and  Andrew. 

From  the  Tuscan  School  a  door  leads 
into  the  two  great  halls  of  the  Nea- 
politan, out  of  the  first  of  which  open 
two  sniall  rooms  (P  11  and  P  12). 

Wth  Room  (P  11).  Byzantine  and 
Early  Umbrian  Schools,  —  There  are 
numerous  panels  attributed  to  Giotto, 
the  GaddiSf  Andrea  Verrocchio;  one, 
without  reason,  to  CXmabue ;  a 
very  curious  one,  No.  44,  by  Andrea 
da  Velletri,  a  rare  master,  signed  and 
dated  1336.  The  numerous  speci- 
mens of  the  Byzantine  school  offer 
little  interest :  the  best  with  a  recog- 
nised name  of  the  master.  No.  41,  by 
iiicco  di  Gandia,  who  has  left  several  of 
his  works  in  Italy.  The  3  early  Chris- 
tian frescos  are  supposed  to  date  from 
the  6th  cent. ;  they  represent  figures 
from  a  large  composition  of  an  Agape 
or  love-feast,  and  were  found  in  the 
Catacombs  of  S.  Gennaro.  The  heads 
are  painted  with  much  spirit;  the 
remiainder  very  inferior. 


\2ih  Room  (P 12).  Early  Neapolitan 
School. — 1,  7,  11.  StivestiX)  de'  Buoni, 
attributed  to :  a  Magdalene ;  the  Bap- 
tist ;  and  the  death  of  the  Madonna ; 
"under  Buoni's  name,  but  very  poor 
in  the  style  of  his  art" — Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle, — 12.  FHippo  Tesauro,  at- 
tributed to:  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
saints;  probably  (Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle) by  a  painter  of  the  14th  cent. 
— 14.  Maestro  Stefanone,  attributed 
to :  St.  James  reading,  in  a  glory  of 
angels;  probably  (Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle) by  a  painter  of  the  15th  cent. 
— 5.  Roccadiramef  The  Archangel 
Michael. 

ISth  Room  (P  13).  Neapolitan  School  of 
the  Uth,  Ibth,  and  16th  Ceniw^s.—\,  3. 
Pietro  Donzello,  Our  Saviour  on  the 
Cross ;  St.  Mattin  dividing  his  Cloak 
with  the  Mendicant  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  say  of  these  works  that 
they  might  have  been  executed  by  a 
Venetian  follower  of  Mantegna  and 
Carpaccio ;  and  that  3  is  like  the  work 
of  G.  Martini  of  Udine. — 6,  Andrea 
Solario,  or  Lo  Zingaro,  a  painter  much 
thought  of  b^  the  Neapolitans,  and 
living,  according  to  local  history,  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  cent,  and  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  cent.,  but  to  whom 
strict  criticism  can  assign  no  single 
authenticated  picture.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  call  him  "  a  ghost  of  a 
painter,"  and  say  that  his  existence 
may  be  accepted  because  it  cannot  be 
disproved ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
knowledge as  the  production  of  one 
pencil  the  diverse  pictures  attributed 
to  him.  This  picture.  The  Virgin  and 
Child  throned,  attended  by  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paul,  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Asprenus, 
and  other  saints,  is,  according  to  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle,  a  large  altarpiece  of 
the  16th  cent. ;  the  figures  heavy,  the 
colour  dark-brown,  the  style  of  the 
ornamentation  and  grouping  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  Umbrian :  it  is  of 
this  picture  that  we  are  told  that  the 
Madonna  is  a  portrait  of  Queen 
Joanna  II.  (1414-1435);  the  female 
figure  behind  St.  Peter  the  daughter 
of  Golantonio  del  Fiore,  to  win  whose 
hand  Solario  became  an  artist;  the 
last  figure  at  the  extreme  left,  behind 
the  mitred  bishop  St.  Asprenus,  th^ 
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Dtdnter  himself;  and  the  old  man  he- 
hind  St.  Sehastun,  Golantonio.  —  22. 
Pietro  and  IppoUto  BonzeUo,  Ma- 
donna between  St  Sebastian  and  St 
James,  with  a  lunette  of  Christ  be- 
tween St.  Mary  and  St  John,  and  a 
predella  of  Christ  and  the  12  Apostles. 
Accordinff  to  Crowe  and  Cayalcaselle, 
an  altarpiece  from  San  Domenico,  in 
the  rude  style  of  Cozzanelli  of  Siena ; 
the  dedication  is  to  Drusius  Brancaccio. 
— 31.  Simone  Papa  the  elder ^  StMichael 
with  SS.  Jerome  and  James  deila 
Marca,  and  the  two  donatorii  Ber- 
nardino Turbola  and  Anna  de  Rosa. 
''Quite  of  a  low-class  Flemish  treat- 
ment. .  .  .  The  scene  is  in  a  land- 
scape of  Flemish  minuteness  and 
finish." — CroMoe  and  Cavalcaselle, — 32. 
Andrea  da  Salerno^  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  the  best  work  of  that  painter, 
the  figures  well  arranged  in  good  and 
graceful  action,  the  colours  warm  and 
harmonious.— 29  and  33,  by  the  same 
artist,  S.  Benedict,  with  ^.  Maurus 
and  Placidus,  are  predellas  of  No.  43 
in  the  Salone,  and  are  in  the  same  style 
as  the  Adoration. 

Uth  Boom  (P  14).  Neapolitan 
School  of  the  16M,  llth,  and  18M 
Centuries,  —  1,  4,  68,  74,  Micco 
Spadaro^  or  Domenico  Gargiuh  —  an 
interesting  series  in  an  historical  point 
of  view.  No.  1  represents  the  Revolu- 
tion at  Naples  in  1647,  the  principal 
figure  being  Masaniello  on  horseback ; 
with  its  pendant,  4,  a  view  of  the 
Plague-scenes  of  1656  in  the  Piazza 
del  Mercatello ;  the  views  of  Vesuvius 
at  the  period  are  interesting:  68. 
Portrait,  smoking,  supposed,  on  doubt- 
ful grounds  however,  to  be  that  of 
Masaniello :  and  74,  The  Court  of  the 
Certosaof  S.  Martino  during  the  Plague 
of  1656,  filled  with  the  principal 
brethren  and  numerous  citizens ; 
among  them  are  Micco  Spadaro  him- 
self and  Salvator  Rosa.  In  the  left 
corner  of  the  painting  above  are  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Bruno  interceding  with 
the  Saviour,  who  sends  St.  Martin  to 
drive  away  the  Plague,  personified  by 
a  haggard  woman. — 5.  Oriscuohy  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  a  large  and 
fine  painting. — 8.  CompagnOt  The  en- 
trance of  Pon  Juan  of  Austria  in  1648 ; 


good  view  of  Vesavius,  of  the  church 
and  square  of  li  Cannine. — 9,  17. 
Stanzioni,  St  Bruno;  the  Death  of 
Lucrezia ;  good  examples  of  this 
painter. — 61.  Lvca  Oiordemo,  St.  Francis 
Xavier  baptising  the  Savages ;  a  large 
composition,  said  to  have  been  com- 
pleted in  3  days.  There  are  many  other 
examples  of  this  painter, — e,g,,  57,  the 
Marriage  at  Cana ;  67,  the  Madonna  of 
the  Rosary ;  70,  Sketch  of  the  Dedica- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Monte  Casino ; 
and,  73,  Christ  presented  to  the  people  ; 
which  "  exercise  a  great  charm,  chieflj 
through  a  certain  careless  absence  of 
pretension,  and  the  whole  pleasing 
appearance  of  life." — Burckhardt, — 52. 
Paolo  Finoglia  (school  of  Stanzioni), 
St  Bruno  receiving  the  rules  of  his 
order. — 60.  Lo  Spagnoletto,  St  Bruno.— 
66.  A.  Foccaro,  a  weeping  Magdalen.— 
— 75.  Cav,  Caiahrese,  The  Return  of 
the  Prodigal  Son.  —  86,  90.  AmllQ 
Falcone,  Two  Battle-pieces. 

In  the  centre  of  tiiis  hall  has  been 
placed  a  collection  of  interesting  me- 
diaeval objects — carved  ivories,  en- 
graved rock-crystal,  the  dagger  of 
Alessandro  Famese  ;  the  cases  inwhich 
they  are  arranged  being  formed  of 
sculptured  panels  of  the  17th  cent., 
from  the  suppressed  church  of  S.  Agos- 
tino  delle  Scalze.  In  presses,  at  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  hall,  are, — Majolica 
dishes,  &c.,  of  Urbino  make,  with  the 
arms  of  Cardinal  Stephano  Borghese; 
Majolica  from  the  Abruzzi ;  mediseval 
crucifixes,  sacramental  cups,  &c. 

In  two  halls  beyond  the  Neapolitan 
Schools,  in  the  S.W.  comer  of  the 
Museum,  have  been  placed  the  many 
works  from  the  Farnese  collections, 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  Flemish, 
and  German  schools. 

\Uh  Room  (P  15).  German  and 
Dutch  /ScAoofe.— 7.  Portrait  of  a  Cardinal 
attributed  to  Holbein,  an  excellent  but 
unfortunately  much  washed-out  pic- 
ture.— 23.  A  Deposition  of  the  early 
German  school. — 29.  Lvcas  van  Leyden 
(?) ,  Portrait  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
—41.  Lucas  Cranach,  The  Adulteress 
before  Christ;  according  to  Burckhardt, 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  subject. 
There  are  some  other  paintings  of  t)ie 
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early  Flemish  ecbooh-Hif  Breughd,  of 
Buckleas^-chie^y  market  scenes. 

16M  Boom  (P  16).  Flemish  and 
Dutch  Schools,  some  of  the  paintings 
being  Tery  good. — 1,  Rembrandt ,  Por- 
trait of  an  old  man ;  excellent. — 3. 
WouvermanSy  a  White  Horse  and  land- 
scape. —  5.  Forbus,  a .,  richly-dressed 
Lady.  —  4,  15.  Teniers  the  t/ounger, 
Violin  players. — 61.  Twenty-one  small 
portraits,  by  artists  of  the  Flemish 
school,  of  several  members  of  the 
Famese  fiunily,  beginning  with  Pope 
Paol  III. ;  that  of  the  celebrated  Prince 
of  Parma,  good.  —  64.  Faul  Fotter, 
Cows  in  a  Meadow. —  73.  Mirevelty 
Portrait  of  a  young  Senator ;  excellent 

The  Librabt  {BAlioteca)  occupies 
the  large  central  saloon  of  the  upper 
floor  of  the  Museum,  200  ft.  long  by 
70  ft.  broad,  and  14  smaller  rooms  in 
the  S.E.  wing  on  the  same  floor.  Open 
from  9  A.M.  to  3  p.m.  daily,  Sundays 
and  holydays  excepted.  The  entrance 
is  by  a  door  near  the  E.  end  of  the 
fa9ade,  to  the  rt  of  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the  Museum.  There  is  a 
room  for  readers.  Books  are  not  lent 
out.  No  recommendation  or  introduc- 
tion is  required  for  admission.  There 
are  catalogues  for  reference,  and  the 
usual  regulations  for  the  use  of  the 
books. 

The  Biblioteca  Nazionale  was  first 

founded  as  a  public  library  in  1780, 

though  not  opened  till  1804,  the  first 

'Collection  of  books  which  served  as  its 

^nucleus  having  been  made  by  Alex- 

'^ander  Famese,  Pope  Paul  III. 

The  number  of  Frinted  Books  is 
^upwards  of  400,000,  among  which 
'  may  be  mentioned. — ^The  earliest  edi- 
tion of  Bartolo's  Lectura  simper  Codicem, 
'  the  first  book  printed  in  Naples  in  1471 
•  by  Sixtus  Reissinger,  who  had  been  in- 
;  vitedto  Naplesby  Ferdinand  of  Aragou; 
—the  ^sopin  Latin  and  Italian,printed 
by  Reissinger  (1485),  with  engravings 
jn  wood; — the  Latin  work  of  Janus 
.Viarius,  on  the  Propriety  of  Old  Words 
(1475),  printed  by  Mathias  Moravius, 
also  invited  to  Naples  bv  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon ; — a  Missal,  printed  by  Mo- 
ravius in  1477; — andmany  other  works 
>  printed  at  Naples  in  the  15th  cent. 


The  library  is  rich  in  Aldine  editions 
and  collections  of  works  printed  by  the 
Etiennes,  the  Giunti,  the  Grifi,  the 
EUzevirs,  Barbou,  Baskerville,  Foulis* 
Bodoni,  &c. 

There  are  about  500  ManuscriptSf 
the  most  noteworthy  of  which  are : 
In  Greek, — New  Testament,  referred  to 
the  10th  cent. ; — the  Alexandra  of  Ly- 
cophron ; — ^the  Faralipomena  of  Homer, 
by  Quintus  Smyrna,  of  the  year  1311. 
In    Latin,  ^  the  Bible   of  the    13th 
cent,  in  2  vols.,  called  the  Biblia  Alfon^ 
sina,  from  Alfonso  I.,  who  presented  it 
to  the  monks  of  Monte  Oliveto ; — the 
Codex  of  St.  Prosper  of  Aquitaine ; — 
the  Institutiones  OrammaticcB  of  Chari- 
sius  Sosipater,  of  the  8th  cent. ; — the 
fragments  of  the  Treatise  of  Gargilius 
Martialis  De  Fomis,  a  palimpsest  dis- 
covered by  Cardinal  Mai ; — the  Com- 
mentarium  in  D.  Dionysium  Areopa^r. 
de  Ccelesti  Hierarchia,  et  de  divinis 
Nominibus,  in  the  handwriting  of  St. 
Thomas    Aquinas ;— various    illumi- 
nated Missus    and    Breviaries;— the 
celebrated  Famese  Missal,  called  La 
Flora,  f^om  its  beautiful  miniatures 
of  flowers,  fruits,  and  insects; — the 
Mintumo   and    two    other    dialogues 
of   Tasso ;  —  the  Correspondence   of 
Paulus  Manutius  and  Cardinal  Seri- 
pandi  respecting  the  publicatioti  of 
the  Scriptures ; — ^and  the  works  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  other  Fathers ; — 
the  unrivalled  Uffizio  of  the  Virgin, 
written  by  Monterchi,  and  illustrated 
with    miniatures    by    OitUio    Clovio, 
which    he    executed    for    Cardinal 
Alessandra  Famese    at   the    cost  of 
nine  vears'  labour,  and  which  may  be 
callea  the  gem  of  illuminated  works. 


§  21.  UBRARIES — ARCHIVES. 

The  Biblioteca  Nazionale  has  been 
already  described  in  the  account  of  the 
Museum,  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

The  Biblioteca  Brancacciana,  attached 
to  the  ch.  of  S.  An^lo  a  Nilo,  near 
the  Largo  S.  Domenico,  was  founded 
in  1675  by  Cardinal  Francesco  Maria 
Brancaccio,  Bishop  of  Capaccio,  and 
is  the  oldest  library  in  Naples.      It 
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is  open  to  the  public  for  two  hours 
before  sunset  daily,  Sundays  and  holy- 
days  excepted.  It  is  especially  rich  in 
works  on  jurisprudence,  and  contains 
about  70,000  printed  books,  and  7000 
MSS. ;  the  latter  consisting  chiefly  of 
valuable  documents  relating  to  the 
history  of  Naples. 

The  Biblioteca  delV  Universita  was 
founded  in  1823,  chiefly  with  the 
Biblioteca  Municipale,  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  suppressed  monastery  of 
Montoliveto  out  of  the  Taccone  library 
and  those  of  suppressed  conyents.  It  is 
open  to  the  pubuc  on  the  same  days  and 
at  the  same  hours  as  the  Nazionale.  In 
his  report  (1873),  the  Director,  Cav. 
G.  Minervini,  says  that  the  number  of 
books  has  increased  from  35,000  in 
1860  to  140,000,  by  the  purchase  of 
new  works,  and  appropriations  from  the 
libraries  of  recently  suppressed  con- 
yents. The  same  report  says  that 
it]  is  the  most  frequented  library  in 
Italy.  There  is  a  valuable  collection 
of  works  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  a 
series  by  the  early  printers  of  Naples. 

The  Biblioteca  dei  Gerolomini,  in  the 
Largo  deir  Arcivescovado,  is  the  li- 
brary of  the  monastery  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Oratory  of  S.  Filippo  Neri.  It 
was  founded  in  1720,  with  the  purchase 
of  the  Valletta  library.  It  is  open  to 
the  public  on  the  same  days  as  the 
other  libraries,  from  9  to  11  a.m.  It 
contains  18,000  printed  books,  and  GO 
MSS.  Among  its  MSS.  is  a  Seneca  of 
the  14th  cent.,  with  illuminated  minia- 
tures, attributed  to  Lo  Zingaro. 

Biblioteca  del  MunicipiOf  or  di  S. 
Giacomo,  in  the  buildings  of  the  Muni- 
cipality. It  has  been  formed  of  books 
taken  from  the  late  King's  private 
library  in  the  Pal.  Reale,  and  from 
those  of  suppressed  religious  com- 
munities. It  is  the  most  easy  of  access 
of  all  the  public  libraries,  and  is  tiie 
only  one  open  in  the  evenings. 

Among    the   Private  Libraries  still 

existing,  and  to  which  access  can  be 

nhtained,  may    be    mentioned — The 

in  the  Strada  S.  Liborio,  con- 


taining a  complete  series  of  thi!  ivork^ 
cited  in  the  Vocabolario  della  Crtisca.— 
The  Fusco,  in  the  Vico  Grotta  della 
Marra,  remarkable  for  its  numismatic 
collection,  including  a  complete  series 
of  the  coins  of  the  Two  Sicilies  from 
King  Roger  to  Ferdinand  II.;   a  series 
of  all    the    coins    of  the    Lombard 
duchies,    and  mediseval    republics  of 
Southern    Italy;    and    an  intei^sting 
collection  of  medals  and    tokens   of 
the  Neapolitan  nobility.  —  Th«   Po/i- 
castro,  in  the  Strada  Ferrandina,  con- 
taining a  complete  collection  of  works 
printed  in  the  city  of  Naples. — ^The 
Santo  Pio,  in  the '  Vico   della   Pietra 
Santa ;  rich  in  princeps  editions  of  the 
classics,  in  Aldines,  in  earl^  Bibles, 
and  in  works  of  the  early  Italian  poets, 
among  which  is  a  Codex  of  Dante  of 
1378,  and  the  Petrarch  printed  on  parch- 
ment at  Venice  in  1470.-— The  Volpicella^ 
in  the  Strada  di  Montesanto,  containing 
a  good  collection  of  works  by  native 
authors. 

The  -ircAttjes.— The  National  Ar- 
chives, called  the  Grande  Archivio  Gene- 
rale  del  Regno  J  are  kept  in  the  apartments 
of  the  suppressed  Benedictine  Mona- 
stery of  SS.  Severino  e  Sosio,  in  the 
Largo  di  S.  Marcellino.  The  collec- 
tion is  divided  into  four  sections,— 
1.  Historical  and  diplomatic,  contained 
in  the  Sala  dei  Documenti  Diploma- 
tici,  and  consisting  of  documents  dating 
from  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century 
to  the  close  of  the  Spanish  vice- 
royalty,  during  the  periods  of  the 
dukes  of  Naples,  Salerno,  and  Amalfi ; 
of  the  Norman  dukes  and  kings;  of 
the  Swabian,  Angevin,  Aragonese, 
and  Spanish  sovereigns,  &c.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  documents  are  :— 
the  original  code  or  "constitutions" 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.;— 
and  a  portion  of  a  register  kept  by 
the  same  sovereign,  written  on  cotton 
paper  in  1239-1240;  —  the  Acts  of 
the  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Anjon, 
amounting  to  380,000  documents  alone, 
which  were  formerly  preserved  at  the 
Mint,  and  hence  called  the  Archmw 
della  Zeoca  ; — ^the  deed  by  which  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon  bestowed  on  the  poet 
Sannazzaro  his  property,  where  now 
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stands  the  Ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Parto, 
on  the  Mergellina ; — and  a  great  num- 
ber of  charters  and  diplomas  from  sup- 
pressed monasteries.  The  oldest  roll 
is  a  conveyance  of  land  in  a,d.  703. 
2.  Financial.  3.  Judicial.  4.  Muni- 
cipal. The  collections  are  remarkably 
well  arranged,  and  very  rich  in  his- 
torical documents;  they  are  open  to 
the  public,  the  regulations  as  to  con- 
sulting the  documents  beinff  most 
liberal.  Attached  to  the  Archivio  are 
Professorships  of  Diplomacy,  PaUeo- 
graphy,  &c. 

§   22.   PALACES— VILLAS. 

There  are  six  £oyal  Palaces  in  and 
near  Naples— the  Palazzo  Reale,  Di 
Capodimonte,  Caserta,  Quisisana,  As- 
troni,  and  Favorita.  Of  these  we  shall 
only  here  describe  the  first  two|  situated 
in  Naples. 

Palazzo  Seale,  on  the  Piazza  del 
.  Plebiscito  (small  gratuity  to  the  porter, 
who  will  send  an  attendant  with  the 
visitor  to  the  first  fioor,  where  a  ticket 
is  procured  gratis,  giving  admission  to 
the  different  royal  palaces  in  and  near 
Naples,  the  name  of  each  (Capodi- 
monte,  Astroni,  Caserta,  Favorita, 
Quisisana)  being  torn  off  as  used  and 
the  remainder  kept;  1  fr.  to  the  at- 
tendant). 

This  palace  was  begun  in  1600  by 
command  of  Philip  III.,  during  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  Count  de  Lemos, 
from  the  designs  of  Domenico  Fontanay 
and  is  considered  the  masterpiece 
of  that  architect.  The  front,  520 
ft.  long,  presents  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Composite  orders  in  the  pilasters  of 
its  three  stories;  the  Doric  of  the 
ground  story,  in  Fontana's  design, 
formed  an  open  portico,  with  three  en- 
trances flanked  by  columns  of  granite 
from  the  Isola  del  Giglio.  Many 
of  the  arches  have  been  walled  up  to 
give  solidity  to  the  building.  The 
first  and  second  floors  have  on  each  front 
21  windows.  The  principal  court  has 
a  double  row  of  porticos.  The  palace 
was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1837, 
and  has  been  since  repaired  and  en- 
larged by   Ferdinand    II.,  especially 


towards  the  Piazza  di  S.  Carlo,  where 
a  garden  has  been  planted,  and  the 
two  colossal  bronze  horses  stand,  men- 
tioned in  the  description  of  the  Piazza 
del  Plebiscito,  A  handsome  staircase, 
constructed  in  1651  by  the  viceroy 
Oliate,  and  restored  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  ornamented  with  works  of 
modem  sculptors,  leads  to  the  state 
apartments.  The  throne  room  is  richly 
furnished ;  the  tapestries  were  worked 
at  the  Albergo  dei  Poveri  in  1818  ;  the 
bas-reliefs  represent  the  different  Nea- 
politan provinces.  The  dining-hall 
IS  also  a  handsome  apartment.  In 
the  small  theatre  is  the  cradle,  in- 
laid with  pearls  and  tortoise-shell, 
presented  to  the  Princess  of  Pied- 
mont by  the  city  of  Naples.  The 
pictures  in  the  different  rooms  are  of 
no  great  artistic  value,  but  include 
a  portrait  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Holbein^ 
and  a  portrait  of  Aiessandro  by  Titian, 
In  the  second  floor  are  the  private 
apartments  occupied  by  the  Royal 
family,  which  contain  some  pictures 
by  BiAens  and  Miel,  and  many  of 
modem  artists. 

Palazzo  Reale  cU  Capodimonte  (open 
daily  from  10  to  4,  with  an  order  to 
be  obtained  at  the  office  in  the  Pal. 
Beale ;  J  fr.  to  the  porter,  I  fr.  to  the 
attendant).  It  was  begun  by  Charles 
III.  from  the  designs  of  Medrano,  and 
stands  upon  a  hill,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  city.  The  palace 
was  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  court,  and 
is  a  vast  rectangular  building,  enclosing 
3  large  courtyards :  being  built  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  stone-quarry,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  strengtnen  the  foun- 
dations by  an  extensive  system  of  sub- 
structions. It  is  badly  supplied  with 
water.  The  rooms — 55  in  number — 
are  spacious,  and  are  decorated  with 
modern  paintings,  of  which  cata- 
logues are  placed  in  each  room.  On  the 
1st  floor  is  the  Armeria  (Armoury), 
a  very  extensive  collection,  em- 
bracing all  descriptions  of  defensive 
weapons  from  the  13th  cent,  to  the 
present.  They  are  arranged  in  a 
great  number  of  halls,  in  a  semi- 
chronological  order.  Amongst  them 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  are — ^the 
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anuour  of  (he  Norman  king  Koger,  of 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon,  of  Alexander 
Farnese,  and  of  Victor  Amadeus  of 
Savoy ;  the  swords  given  by  Ferdinand 
I.  to  Scanderbeg,  and  by  Louis  XIV. 
to  his  grandson  the  Duke  of  Anjou  on 
his  mounting  the  throne  of  Spain. 
The  collection  of  Oriental  arms  is  very 
rich,  and  that  of  modern  European 
weapons  very  extensive.  As  a  collec- 
tion of  mediaeval  armour,  this  Armeria 
is  inferior  to  those  at  the  Tower  of 
London  and  at  Turin. 

At  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  palace  is 
a  small  room,  which  will  be  opened  hj 
the  custode  on  application,  which  is 
known  as  the  Porcelain  Cabinet  or 
Boudoir,  from  its  being  very  hand- 
somely decorated  with  figures  of  men, 
aninialSy  and  plants  in  the  best  kind 
of  Capo  di  Monte  china-ware,  looking- 
glasses,  and  porcelain  arabesque  work. 

The  grounds  are  about  3  m.  in  cir- 
cuit They  are  beautifully  situated, 
and  well  laid  out ;  part  in  the  formal 
style,  with  a  thick  wood  of  ever- 
green oaks;  and  part  in  the  English 
park  style,  with  winding  drives,  &c. 

The  Private  Palaces  .of  Naples,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  scarcely  any  claim 
to  architectural  beauty,  compared  with 
those  of  Upper  Italy  and  Home.  We 
shall  notice  the  most  remarkable  either 
for  architecture,  for  the  objects  of  art 
they  contain,  or  for  their  historical 
associations,  marking  with  an  asterisk 
those  at  all  worth  a  visit. 

Palazzo  Angrif  near  the  junction  of 
the  Str.  di  Roma  and  the  Str.  Monto- 
liveto,  was  designed  by  Vanvttelli  about 
1773,  and  completed  by  his  son  Carlo. 
It  is  a  handsome  building  of  the  Doric 
order  below,  and  the  Corinthian  above. 
The  picture  gallery  has  been  sold.  In 
1861  it  was  the  residence  of  Gari- 
baldi. 

Palazzo  Arcivescovale  (the  Archi- 
episcopal  Palace),  near  the  Cathedral, 
erected  in  the  18th  cent.,  and  entirely 
restored  in  1647.  In  the  great  hall  is 
an  ancient  Neapolitan  almanac,  found 
in  the  18th  cent,  in  one  of  the  walls  of 
S.  Giovanni  Maggiore. 


Palazzo  Carafa,  built  in  1512,  oii  the 
summit  of  Pizzofalcone,  by  Andrea 
Carafa,  Count  of  Santa  Severina,  who  - 
adorned  it  with  fountains  and  gardens. 
The  present  edifice  is  occupied  b^ 
barracks,  and  by  the  royal  Topographi- 
cal office. 

Palazzo  Carafa,  in  the  Strada  S. 
Biagio  de'  Librai,  built  by  that  branch 
of  the  Carafa  ftimily  which  bore  the 
title  of  Princes  of  Montorio.  Paul  IV., 
and  his  nephew  Cardinal  Carafa,  by 
whom  the  facade  and  cornice  were 
added,  were  bom  in  it.  The  lower 
part  of  the  building  is  now  converted 
into  shops;  but  the  beautiful  cornice 
remains. 

Palazzo  Casacalenda,  in  the  Piazza  S. 
Domenico,  built  in  1770  from  the 
designs  ^f  Vanvttelli,  is  imposing  from 
its  mass.  The  elliptical  arches  of  the 
courtyard  supported  by  marble  columns 
and  pilasters,  are  admired  by  archi- 
tects. 

Palazzo  CoriglianOy  in  the  Piazza  S. 
Domenico,  built  about  1500  from  the 
designs  of  Monnando,  whose  skilful 
adaptation  of  the  Doric  style  to 
the  purposes  of  modem  architecture 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  front  of  the 
lower  story  of  the  palace.  The  in- 
terior is  richly  decorated  in  the  style 
of  the  last  century. 

Palazzo  del  Vasto  d^Avahs,  in  the 
Piazza  de  Vasto,  behind  the  Riviera 
di  Chiaia,  is  one  of  the  largest  modem 
palaces  in  Naples.  It  contained  many 
objects  of  interest,  foremost  among 
which  were  the  Csesars  by  Titian , 
and  seven  tapestries  presented  by 
Charles  V.  to  the  Marquis  of  Pescara» 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
at  the  batUe  of  Pavia  in  1525 — repre- 
senting scenes  of  that  victory;  the 
figures,  of  life-size,  being  portraits 
of  the  leading  personages  who  were 
distinguished  in  it.  Tney  were  exe- 
cuted in  Flanders  from  the  drawings 
of  the  first  artists  in  Italy ;  the  figures 
were  designed  by  Titian,  and  the  orna- 
mental portions  by  Tintoretto,  The 
Csesars  by  Titian,  11  in  number  (the 
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12th  is  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence, 
its  place  in  the  series  here  supplied 
by  a  copy  made  by  Z.  Giordano), 
with  the  other  collections  of  paint- 
ings, objects  of  art*  and  historical 
interest,  formerly  in  this  palace,  were 
bequeathed  (Sept.  1862)  by  the  last  male 
descendant  of  the  hero  of  Pavia  to  the 
I>fational  Museum,  where  they  are 
concealed  from  public  "view  i>ending 
legal  proceedings  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  bequest. 

*  Palazzo  Fondi,  opposite  the  Fontana 
Medina,  built  from  the  designs  of  Van- 
vitelli.  It  contains  a  gallery  of  ]^ic- 
tures  (for  permission  to  view  which 
apply  to  the  prince),  among  which 
are  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Januarius, 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  Calabrese; 
four  landscapes  by  Salvator  Rosa;  the 
portrait  of  Marini,  the  poet,  by  Cara- 
vaggio;  the  Madonna  Addolorata  by 
LeoTiardo  da  Vinci;  the  Palace  of  the 
Inquisition  at  M£i4nd  by  Velasquez; 
and  4  portraits  of  tiie  Genoese  fiunily 
of  Marini  by  Vandyke, 

Palazzo  Drancavitta,  formerly  CeU 
lamare,  in  the  Str.  di  Chiaia,  restored 
in  its  present  castellated  form  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  The 
extensive  gardens  command  fine  views 
over  the  city  and  bay. 

Palazzo  Galbiatij  in  the  Piazza  S. 
Domenico  was  the  residence  of  An- 
tonello  Petrucci,  the  secretary  of  Alfonso 
I.  of  Aragon.  Its  handsome  marble 
gateway  is  said  to  be  the  work  of 
Agnolo  Aniello  del  Fiore, 

Palazzo  Oiusso,  or  della  Torres  in  the 
Piazza  di  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore.  The 
fine  facade,  with  its  columns  of  the 
composite  order,  was  built  about  1650, 
by  Cardinal  Filomarino,  of  the  Dukes 
della  Torre.  Few  palaces  in  Naples 
are  constructed^  with  more  solidity. 
The  present  proprietor,  Signor  Giusso, 
has  a  large  collection  of  drawings  and 
a  good  Cabinet  of  Medals. 

♦  Palazzo  Gravina,  in  the  Str.  di 
Monte  Oliveto,  is  still  the  finest  palace 
in  Naples  as  a  work  of  art,  though 

[8.  Italy.'] 


despoiled  of  its  original  proportions. 
The  barbarous  attic  above  the  fine  old 
cornice,  and  the  Doric  gateway  of  white 
marble,  are  modem  additions.  The 
palace  was  built  at  the  close  of  the  15th 
cent,  by  Ferdinando  Orsini,  Duke  of 
Gravina,  from  the  designs  of  Gabriele 
d* Agnolo,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  works  of  the  period.  The  hos- 
pitable inscription  of  the  founder, 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  erected  the 
palace  for  himself,  his  family,  and  all 
his  friends — sihi  suisque  et  amicis  omni- 
bus— no  longer  exists.  It  belongs  now 
to  the  government,  and  is  tenanted  by 
the  General  Post  and  Telegraph  offices. 

Palazzo  Maddaloni,  a  massive  pile, 
standing  isolated  in  the  Toledo,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Str.  Sta.  Trinitk, 
was  erected  by  the  Marchese  del  Vasto, 
but  afterwards  became  the  property  of 
the  Dukes  of  Maddaloni.  The  door- 
way and  the  stairs  were  designed  by 
Fansaga,  The  interior  contains  a  hall 
of  fine  proportions,  with  a  large  oil- 
painting  on  the  ceiling  by  Francesco 
di  Mura,  representing  the  siege  of 
Naples  by  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon.  The 
palace  is  now  occupied  by  the  Banca 
Nazionale. 

Palazzo  MdriglianOy  in  the  Str. 
S.  Biagio  de'  Librai,  called  also  Pa- 
lazzo della  Piccia,  from  the  title  of 
its  founder,  Bartolommeo  di  Capua, 
Prince  of  Riccia.  It  was  begun  in  the 
1 5th  cent,  by  Ciccione,  and  completed 
at  a  more  recent  time.  The  graceful- 
ness of  the  details  adds  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  design  ;  and  though  its 
original  features  are  injured  by  the 
shops  which  now  occupy  the  basement, 
it  IS  still  one  of  the  most  elegant 
palaces  in  Naples. 

Palazzo  del  Municipio,  in  the  Piazza 
of  the  same  name,  was  begun  in  1819 
by  Ferdinand  I.,  and  completed  in 
1825  by  Francis  I.  from  the  designs 
of  Luigi  and  Stefano  Gasse,  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  the  principal  public 
offices  under  one  roof.  It  covers 
nearly  200,000  square  feet  of  ground, 
and  contains  6  courts,  846  apartments, 
and  40  corridors.    The  principal  vesti- 
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bule  contains  statnes  of  King  Roger, 
and  Frederick  II.  In  the  Excbange,  or 
Borsa,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  ground 
floor,  is  a  statue  of  rlavio  Gioia,  the 
reputed  inventor  of  the  compass. 

^Palazzo  Miranda,  in  the  Piazza  de' 
Martiri  (open  from  12  to  2  p.m. ;  ad- 
mittance on  presenting  card;  }  fr.  to 
e>rter),  built  in  1780  by  Barba  for  the 
uchess  of  Miranda,  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Prince  of  Ottajano.  On 
the  first  floor  is  a  small  picture  gallery 
worth  seeing  (I  fr.).  Among  me  pic- 
tures are :  In  the  first  room,  St.  Jerome 
in  the  Desert,  by  Spagnoletto:  in  the 
2nd  room,  the  Marriage  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, a  triptych  in  the  Flemish  style, 
attributed  to  Albert  JDurer :  in  the  3rd 
room,  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods,  and 
an  allegorical  painting  of  the  Triumph 
of  Beauty,  hyBubens :  in  the  4th  room, 
Joseph  and  jPotiphar*8  wife,  by  Guido, 
and  an  Artist  looking  at  old  relics  of 
antiquity,  ascribed  to  Michel  Angela. 

Palazzo  MiroballOf  in  a  little  street 
of  that  name,  in  the  midst  of  the  old 
and  crowded  Quartiere  del  Pendino, 
built  in  1462  by  Giovanni  Miroballo, 
the  favourite  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon, 
from  the  designs  of  Ciccione,  There 
only  remains  the  doorway,  profusely 
covered  with  sculptured  arabesques 
and  trophies. 

Palazzo  Monticelliy  in  the  Strada  Ban- 
chi  Nuovi :  an  interesting  specimen  of 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  15th 
century,  attributed  to  Antonio  Baboccio, 
The  ground-floor,  with  its  facade  still 
decorated  with  the  lilies  of  the  house 
of  Anjou,  and  the  feathered  Pen,  the 
armorial  cognizance  of  its  founders, 
was  built  by  Antonio  and  Onofrio 
di  Penna,  the  former  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, the  latter  the  secretary,  of 
King  Ladislaus.  An  inscription  over 
the  doorway  gives  1406  as  the  date 
of  its  erection.  This  palace  was  long 
inhabited  by  the  celebrated  mineralo- 
gist Don  Teodoro  Monticelli,  and  con- 
tained his  rich  collection  of  Vesu- 
vian  productions,  which  was  purchased 
by  the  University  and  our  British 
Museum. 


Palazzo  Piamira,  in  the  Vicolo  dei 
Cinquesanti,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Paolo, 
was  built  by  Giulio  de  Scortiatis,  a 
favourite  and  counsellor  of  Ferdinand  I. 
of  Aragon.  It  was  afterwaids  the  re- 
sidence of  Marini,  the  poet.  Its  marble 
doorway  has  elaborate  and  delicate 
sculptures  of  trophies  and  acanthus- 
leaves.  On  the  ancient  wooden  gates 
are  arabesques  and  figures  in  relie£ 

Palazzo  Bucella,  in  a  street  of  the 
same  name  behind  the  Chiaia,  has 
over  the  entrance  an  inscription  men- 
tioning the  relationship  of  the.  Carafa 
family,  to  whom  it  belongs,  with  the 
Stuarts.  Well  known  in  the  days  of 
the  Bourbons,  as  the  hospitable  resi- 
dence of  Lord  and  Lady  Holland. 

Palazzo  Sanfelicej  in  the  Strada  della 
Sanita,  built  in  1728,  by  Sanfelice,  the 
architect,  for  his  own  residence,  is 
remarkable  for  its  double  geometrical 
staircase.  The  chapel  contidns  four 
colossal  marble  statues  of  the  Seasons, 
with  some  bas-reliefs,  by  the  school  of 
Sanmartino. 

Palazzo  Sansevero,  on  the  £.  side 
of  the  Piazza  S.  Domenico,  built  in 
the  16th  cent,  from  the  designs  of  Gio- 
vanni da  Nbla,  and  remodelled  |in  the 
last  by  Baimondo  di  Sangro,  who 
employed  Corenzio  to  decorate  the 
interior  with  frescos. 

*Palazzo  Santangelo,  in  the  Str.  di 
S.  Biagio  de'  Librai,  was  begun  in  the 
13th  cent,  from  the  designs  of  Ma- 
succio  I.,  and  restored  in  1466  by  Dio- 
mede  Carafa,  Count  of  Maddaloni. 
The  sculptures  of  the  beautiful  door- 
way in  marble,  designed  by  Agnolo 
Aniello  del  Fiore,  are  characterised  by 
their  delicacy  and  grace:  as  well  as 
the  original  inlaid  wooden  doors, 
they  bear  amidst  their  carved  orna- 
ments the  arms  of  Diomede  Carafseu 

The  late  Marquis  Santangelo  re- 
stored the  palace,  and  filled  it  with  a 
collection  of  antiquities  and  pictures. 
The  former  are  now  in  the  museum 
(Santangelo  Collection),  but  the  paint- 
ings remain.  Admission  to  the  ^dlery 
by  application  to  the  marquis.  Among 
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the  pictures  are : — ^in  the  2nd  Room, 
the  Madonna  with  St.  Andrew  and  St. 
John,  by  Santafede :  in  the  8rd  Room, 
5  Landscapes,  by  Salvator  Rosa :  in  the 
4th  Room,  an  Entombment,  by  Van- 
dyke; Garland-maker  at  the  window,  by 
Albert  Dilrerf  with  monogram  and  date, 
1608,  and  the  words  ich  pint  mit  vergis 
mein  nit:  in  the  5th  Room,  Portraits  of 
Rubens  and  himself  together,  by  Van- 
dyke; Portraits  of  d' A valos.  Marquis 
of  Pescara  and  Vittoria  Colonna,  by 
Sebastiano  del  Fiombo — "  The  treatment^ 
is  facile  and  able;  but  for  feeling  and 
power,  this  is  not  one  of  the  happiest 
efforts  of  its  kind." — Crowe  and  Caml- 
caselle;  Holy  Family,  attributed  to 
Ghirlandaio,  but,  according  to  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle,  hj  FiUppino — ''The 
feeling  in  the  Virgin's  head,  the  fresh 
and  somewhat  entire  colour,  the  free 
execution,  reveal  Filippino's  talent." 
• — Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle;  The  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin  by  Michael  Wohlge- 
muth, painted  for  the  family  of  Volka- 
merin  of  Nuremberg,  and  dated  1479. 

Few  of  the  Villas  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Naples  are  remarkable  for 
anything  but  their  gardens  and  the 
view.  We  shall  mention  one  or  two 
of  the  principal  ones  here,  leaving  the 
others  to  be  noticed  as  they  occur  in 
the  course  of  the  description  of  the 
drives  and  rides. 

Villa  Floridiana,  in  the  Vomero,  so 
called  from  its  former  owner,  the 
Duchess  of  Floridia,  second  wife  of 
Ferdinand  iV.  The  Casino,  built  by 
Niccolini,  is  a  fine  square  building, 
with  two  flights  of  marble  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  garden,  which  commands 
beautiftil  views  of  the  bay;  the 
grounds  are  handsomely  laid  out. 
The  villa  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Conte  de  Monte  S.  Angelo. 

VUla  Oallo,  or  Segina  Isabella,  on  the 
hill  of  Capodimonte,  derives  its  name 
from  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Ferdi- 
nand IV.  It  was  built  in  1809,  for 
the  Duke  Gallo,  from  the  designs 
of  Niccolini;  and  stands  upon  arches 
*iid  substructions  of  a  massive  cha- 
J^ter.    The    situation   is    extremely 


picturesque,  and  the  gardens  are  laid 
out  with  skill ;  but  the  chief  interest 
of  the  Villa  is  the  view,  especially 
towards  Naples,  which  is  nowhere 
seen  to  more  advantage.  The  in- 
terior is  fitted  up  with  elegance 
and  taste.  It  contains  some  pic- 
tures, including  a  Holy  Family  by 
Leonardo  da  Vind;  2  Holy  Families 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  a  Cleo- 
patra of  Correggio;  and  a  series  of 
family  portraits  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon. In  the  collection  of  antiquities, 
&c.,  is  a  bronze  table,  found  at  Pses- 
tum  in  1829,  with  a  Latin  inscription 
relating  to  the  election  of  a  Protector 
of  that  city.  The  villa  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Conte  del  Balzo,  who 
married  the  widow  of  Ferdinand  IV. 


§  23.  DRIVES  AND  RIDES  IN  THE  IMME- 
DIATE ENTIRGNS  OF  NAPLES. 

The  pleasantest  drives  in  the  vicinity 
of  Naples  are  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
city.  Among  fhem  may  be  mentioned : 
1.  The  Str.  di  Piedigrotta,  leading  to 
Fuorigrotta,  and  thence  to  Bagnoli  and 
Pozzuoli. — 2.  The  Mergellina  and 
Str.  Nuova  di  Posilipo,  leading  to 
Nisida,  and  thence  to  ^gnoli. — 3.  The 
Str.  di  Agnano,  leading  through  Fuori- 
grotta to  the  Grotta  del  Cane,  the 
Lake  of  Agnano,  and  Astroni. — 1. 
The  Str.  di  Pianura,  leading  to  the 
town  of  that  name  at  the  foot  of 
Camaldoli. — 5.  The  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  running  along  the  heights 
round  the  entire  W.  side  of  the  town, 
from  Piedigrotta  to  the  Str.  dell* 
Infrascata. — 6.  The  Str.  dell'  Infrascata 
and  its  continuation  the  Str.  S.  Gen- 
naro,  leading  to  Antignano  (thence  on 
donkeys  or  foot  to  Camaldoli),  and 
thence  by  the  Vomero  and  the  Str. 
Belvedere  to  Posilipo.  On  the  N.  side 
are  : — 7.  The  Str.  Nuova  di  Capodi- 
monte, leading  to  Capodimonte. — 8. 
The  road  continuing  N.,  from  Capo- 
dimonte, skirting  the  park  to  Miano 
and  Secondigliano.  and  there  joining 
the  Naples  and  Capua  high  road. — 9. 
The  road  E.  from  Cfapodimonte,  down 
the  Str.  di  Ponti  Rossi  to  the  Isla  di  Ponti 
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Rossi  and  the  Str.  di  Foria,  whence  the 
driye  can  be  prolonged  to  the  Campi 
Santi.— -10.  The  road  W.  from  Capo- 
dimonte  by  the  Villa  Gallo,  throc^h 
the  -valley  between  the  Camaldoli  and 
the  Vomero  to  Fuorigrotta.  On  the 
E.  side  are:— 11.  The  Str.  di  Portici, 
leading  to  Portici,  Resina,  &c. — 12. 
The  Str.  Poggio  Reale,  by  which  the 
Campi  Santi,  and  the  Caserta  and 
Capua  high  roads  can  be  reached,  and 
also  a  road  leading  into  the  Portici 
road.  We  proceed  to  ^ve  a  descrip- 
tion of  such  places  of  interest  as 
occur  in  the  course  of  these  drives, 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  city  of  Naples,  or  of  the  excur- 
sions in  the  environs. 

Drive  1. — ^The  Stradadi  Piedigrotta 
— Grotto  di  Pozzuoli — Virgil's  Tomb 
— Fuorigrotta — Bagnoli.  Oii  leaving 
the  Chiaia  where  it  divides,  the  right- 
hand  road  called  the  Str,  di  Piedigrotta^ 
ascends  through  a  deep  cutting  in  the 
tafaceous  rock  to  the  entrance  of  the 

Qrotta  di  Pozzuoli^  cr*di  PosUipo — 
a  tunnel  excavated  in  the  older 
volcanic  tufa,  nearly  due  E.  and  W. 
It  is  750  yards  long,  Si2  feet  wide, 
25  feet  high  at  the  E.  entrance,  and 
€9  feet  in  the  centre.  It  is  venti- 
lated by  two  circular  air-shafts,  which 
pierce  the  roof  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, and  is  lighted  day  and  night 
by  numerous  gas-lamps.  We  find 
no  mention  of  this  tunnel  before 
the  time  of  Nero,  though  attempts 
have  been  made  to  show  that  it 
must  have  existed  from  the  earliest 
times  of  Cumse  and  Naples.  A  pas- 
sage of  Strabo  has  been  quoted  as 
referring  to  this  grotto,  but  it  un- 
doubtedly refers  to  that  near  the 
Funta  di  Coroglio  (p.  185);  otherwise 
his  description  of  its  having  many  air- 
shafts,  and  being  wide  enough  for  two 
carriages  abreast,  would  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  Seneca's  and  Petronius' 
descriptions,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
Grotta  had  no  air-shafts  before  they 
were  opened  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon. 
Seneca,  who  passed  through  it  on  his 
way  from  Baise  to  Naples,  describes  it  as 
a  long  prison,  so  full  of  dust  and  mud 


and  80  gloomy  that  there  was  nothing 
but  "darkness  viable."  Petronius 
describes  it  as  being  so  low  that  it  was 
necessary  to  stoop  in  passing  through. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  believed  to  be 
the  work  of  Virgil.  Petrarch  says  that 
in  his  time  the  people  regarded  it  as 
formed  by  the  magic  incantations  of 
the  poet.  King  Robert,  he  tells  us, 
conducted  him  to  the  Grotta,  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
popular  belief.  "  Relying,"  sa^s  Pe- 
trarch, "  on  the  royal  humanity,  I 
jestingly  answered  that  I  had  nowhere 
read  that  Virgil  was  a  magician.  To 
this  the  king,  assenting  with  a  nod, 
confessed  that  the  place  showed  traces 
not  of  magic,  but  of  iron."  In 
the  15th  cent,  it  was  enlarged  by  Al- 
fonso I.,  who  lowered  the  floor,  opened 
the  two  air-shafts,  and  raised  the  roof 
at  the  extremities.  The  sides  exhibit 
a  proof  of  this  enlargement  in  the 
marks  left  by  the  axles  of  the  wheels 
of  vehicles  in  the  sides,  many  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  present  roadway. 
In  the  16th  cent.  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo  paved  it.  Charles  III.  re- 
newed the  pavement  and  repaired 
the  roof  and  sides  as  we  now  see 
them,  strengthening  the  former  in 
places  where  it  was  decayed,  by 
erecting  arches  for  its  support. 

A  short  distance  before  reaching 
the  Grotta  at  its  E.  or  Naples  end,  is 
the  ch.  of  St.  Maria  di  Piedigrotta  (see 
p.  133);  and  a  few  steps  further  on  is 
the  entrance  to  the  steps  in  the  rock 

leading  to 

* 

The  Tomb  of  Virgil  — The  custode 
lives  close  by,  and  charges  \  fr.  for 
unlocking  the  gates  of  the  Vigna. 
There  are  some  beautiful  points  of 
view  during  the  ascent  through  the 
vineyard.  The  best  place  for  seeing 
the  tomb  is  on  the  brow  of  the  preci- 
pice, overlooking  the  Grotta.  It  is  now 
clothed  with  ivy,  and  the  site  nearly 
concealed ;  but,  when  it  was  ^  first 
erected,  it  must  have  been  visible 
from  the  ancient  road,  which  was  at 
a  higher  level  than  the  modem  one, 
and  from  the  shore,  from  which  it  is 
about  j^  m.  distant.  The  Tomib  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Roman  Columbarium  consisting 
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of  a  chamber  about  1 5  feet  square,  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  and  lighted  by  2  windows. 
In  the  walls  are  10  niches  for  cinerary 
ums,a  doorway,andwhat  appears  to  have 
been  a  larger  niche  in  the  ruined  wall 
opposite  the  entrance.  Virgil  had  a  villa 
on  the  shores  of  Posilipo,  in  which  he 
ivrote  the  Eclogues  and  the  Georgics. 
The  iEneid  also  was  written  either  in 
this  villa  or  at  Naples.  After  finishing 
the  12th  Book,  and  before  he  had 
revised  the  poem,  he  set  out  by  sea  for 
Greece  to  meet  Augustus  on  his  return 
from  the  East,  a  voyage  which  Horace 
has  invested  with  a  melancholy  in- 
terest by  that  touching  ode  in  which 
he  prays  that  the  ship  may  bear  him 
safely  to  the  Attic  shores. 

Sic  te  diva  potens  Cyprl, 

Sic  fratres  Uelenas,  lucida  ddera, 
Yentormuque  regat  pater, 

Obstrictis  aliis,  prseter  lapyga, 
Navls,  qnae  tibl  creditum 

Debes  Virgilium,  finibas  Atticis 
Beddas  incolumem,  precor ; 

£t  serves  aaimas  dimidium  ineflB. 

Od.  1. 3. 

Virgil  met  Augustus  at  Athens,  but, 
being  attacked  by  illness  at  Megara, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Italy.  He 
landed  at  Brundusium  in  a  very  feeble 
state,  and  died  there  a  few  days  after- 
wards, B.C.  19.  His  ashes,  at  his 
request,  were  conveyed  to  Naples  for 
interment,  but  the  precise  spot  where 
they  were  deposited  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  cotemporary  writer.  The 
evidence  which  connects  this  monu- 
ment with  the  Tomb  of  the  poet  is 
by  no  means  so  weak  as  was  sup- 
posed by  Cluverius,  who  founded  his 
objection  on  a  too  literal  interpre- 
tation of  some  verses  of  Statins. 
This  poet,  who  was  bom  at  Naples 
about  naif  a  cent,  after  Virgil's  death, 
describes  his  visits  to  the  Tomb,  tell- 
ing us  that  he  followed  the  shore  to 
reach  it,  and  composed  his  verses  while 
reclining  near  it : — 

...En  egomet  somnum  et  geniale  secutus 
Littns,  abi  Ausonio  se  condidit  hospita  portu 
Parthenope,  tenues  ignavo  poUice  chordas 
Palso,  Maroneique  sedens  in  margine  templi 
Sumo   animum,    et    magni    tumulis    accanto 

maglstri : 

Hsec  ego  Chalcidicis,  ad  te,  Marcelle,  sonabam 
Littoribus  fractas  ubi  Yesbius  erigit  iras, 
^mula  Tnoacriis  volvenB  incendia  flammis. 


From  the  mention  of  Vesuvius  in 
these  lines,  and  from  the  word  littus, 
Cluverius  inferred  that  the  Tomb 
was  on  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  the 
volcano;  but  if  a  single  line  may  thus 
be  separated  from  the  context,  which 
is  a  general  description  of  the  scenery 
commanded  from  the  locality,  we  might 
as  well  contend  that  the  words  Chal' 
cidicis  littoribus  would  fix  the  site  of  the 
Tomb  on  the  shores  of  Cumse.  This 
expression,  which  is  obviously  inap- 
plicable to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vesu- 
vius, is  the  strongest  argument  against 
the  theory  of  Cluverius,  and  of  those 
who,  like  Addison,  have  followed  his 
authority.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  passage,  it  shows  that 
the  Tomb  was  situated  near  the  W, 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  but  it 
proves  nothing  which  will  identify  the 
locality,  unless  the  opening  lines  may 
be  considered  to  incUcate  that  Naples 
and  Vesuvius  were  visible  from  the 
spot.  Cotemporary  with  Statins  was 
Silius  Italicus,  whose  idolatry  of  Virgil 
was  so  great  that  he  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Naples  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
his  tomb.  Silius  found  it  so  de- 
serted that  it  was  kept  by  a  solitary 
peasant.  From  this  degradation  he 
rescued  it  by  purchasing  the  grounds 
in  which  it  stood,  having  previously 
become  the  owner  of  the  Villa  of 
Cicero  at  Arpinum,  to  which  Martial 
alludes: — 

Silius  btec  magni  celebrat  monttmenta  Maro* 
nis 
Jugera  facundi  qui  Ciceronis  habet. 
Heredem  dominumque  sui  tumulique  larisque 
Non  alium  mallet  nee  Maro  nee  Cicero. 

Up.  XI.  48. 

Jam  prope  desertos  cineres,  et  sancta  Ma- 
ronifl 
Kuminaqul  coleret  pauper  et  unus  erat. 

Up.  XI.  49. 

Having  thus  become  possessor  of  the 
site,  he  was  accustomed,  as  Pliny  tells 
us,  to  approach  it  with  the  same  rever- 
ence as  he  would  show  to  a  sacred 
edifice,  and  to  keep,  on  the  spot,  the 
birthdajr  of  Virgil  more  religiously 
than  his  own.  These  facts,  however, 
afiFord  no  evidence  as  to  the  site  of  the 
Tomb.  The  Neapolitan  antiquaries 
have  adduced  a  more  direct  confirma- 
tion in  the  Life  of  Virgil  attributed  to 
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Donatos,  a  writer   of  the  4th  cent 
In  this  work  it  is  stated  that  the  ashes 
of  Virgil  were  placed  in  a  tomb  on  the 
Via    Puteolana,    cryptam  PausUypanam 
versus,  near  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  at 
the  2nd  milestone  from  the  city.    The 
old  gate  of  Naples  called  the  Porta 
Puteolana,  destroyed  in  1300,  was  situ- 
ated on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
obelisk  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Domenico, 
a  position  which  corresponds  exactly 
with    the    distance    of   the    obelisk 
from  this  Tomb.    But  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Life  attri- 
buted to  Donatus  was  written  much 
later  than  the  4th  cent.    We  can  there- 
fore   rely  no    more    on    Donatus   as 
an  authority  than  on  the  testimony  of 
St.  Jerome    to  the    same    effect,    as 
given   in  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius, 
which  Heyne  and  other  critics    sup- 
pose    to     have     been     interpolated. 
Although,  however,  we  may  question 
the  authenticity  of  both  these  works,  it 
is  difficult  to  doubt  that  the  date  of 
their  composition  was  sufficiently  early 
to  afford  strong  collateral  evidence  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  tradition  which  con- 
nects the  ruin  with  the  Tomb  of  Virgil. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  the  revival 
of  letters  this  tradition  has  been  un- 
broken, and  we  know  that  it  was  ac- 
cepted without  question  by  all  the  great 
masters  of  Italian  literature.    Petrarch 
was  accompanied  to  the  spot  by  King 
Robert,  and  he  is  said  to  have  planted 
a  laurel  upon  it.     Boccaccio  acknow- 
ledged the  truth  of  the  tradition  by  feel- 
ing his  love  of  letters  kindled  by  the 
religio  loci,  and  by  renouncing  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Tomb  the  mercantile  pur- 
suits to  which  his  father  had  destined 
him.    At  this  period  of  the  14th  cent, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  Tomb  was  en- 
tire.  Capaccio,  in  his  *  Historia  Puteo- 
lana,' cites  Alfonso  Heredia,  Bishop  of 
Ariano,  who  was  living  in  1500,  andwas 
a  canon  of  the  neighbouring  ch.  of  S. 
Maria  di  Piedigrotta,  to  which  the  farm 
containing  the  Tomb  belonged.     The 
bishop  is  said  to  have  possessed  re- 
cords   proving    that    the  Tomb    was 
perfect   in   1326,   and  that   it  had  9 
small  columns  supporting   a   marble 
nm,  with  the  well-known  inscription 
Qn  the  frieze : — 


Mantua  id«  genuit»  Calabrl  rapaere,   tenet 
nnnc 
Puthenope;  cedni  paacoa,  ran,  dnces. 

He  says  that  the  urn  and  columns,  and 
some  small  statues  which  decorated  the 
Tomb,  were  siven  by  Robert  of  Anjou 
to  the  Cardinal  of  Mantua  for  re- 
moval to  Virgil's  birthplace  at  Andes 
near  that  city;  that  the  Cardinal, 
returning  by  sea,  died  at  Genoa,  and 
that  all  trace'  of  the  precious  relics 
perished  with  him.  Giovanni  Villani, 
m  his  Chroniche  de  Napole,  published 
in  1526,  also  describes  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  Tomb,  and 
says  that  the  marble  which  contained 
the  epitaph,  carved  in  antique  cha- 
racters, was  entire  in  1326.  Pietro  di 
Stefano,  in  his  Descrizione  dd  Lvoghi 
Sacri,  confirms  Capaccio's  statement 
respecting  the  existence  of  the  urn 
at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
but  states  that  King  Robert  removed 
it  to  the  Castel  Nuovo,  for  its  better 
preservation ;  but  though  Alfonso  of 
Aragon  had  diligent  search  made,  not 
a  trace  of  it  was  found  in  the  middle, 
of  the  15th  cent.  Eugenic  Caracciolo 
in  his  Napoli  Sacra,  published  in  1623, 
states  that  a  stone  had  been  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood,  bearing  the  in- 
scription— SistCf  Viator,  quceso,  pauca 
legito,  hie  Maro  situs  est.  Cardinal  Bembo 
in  the  16th  cent,  has  shown  his  belief 
in  the  tomb  by  the  epitaph  which  he 
composed  for  Sannazzaro  (see  p.  133). 
To  a  different  pen  must  be  attributed 
the  inscription  which  was  placed  here 
in  1554: — 

Qui  Cineres?   Tumuli  hso  Vestigia?    Oondi- 
turolim 
I  lie  hie  qui  cecinit  pascua,  mra,  duces. 

Capaccio  tells  us,  that  there  were  for- 
merly these  two  other  lines: — 

Quod  scissus  tumulus  ?    Quod  fhtcta  sit  nrna 
quidinde? 
Sat  Celebris  locus  hie  nomine  yatis  eiit. 

The  laurel  supposed  to  have  been 
planted  by  Petrarch  disappeared  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  cent,  under 
the  knives  of  visitors  of  all  nations; 
and  the  one  planted  as  its  successor 
by  Casimir  Delavigne  has  as  little 
chance  of  perpetuity.  The  Margravine 
of  Baireuth  in  the  last  cent,  had  a 
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branch  of  Petrarch's  laurel  cut  off 
and  sent  to  her  brother  Frederick  the 
Great,  accompanied  by  some  lines 
written  by  Voltaire  expressive  of  the 
appropriateness  of  such  a  gift  to  his 
military  glory  and  poetic  talents ;  and 
the  Russian  Admiral  Czernischeff  made 
a  similar  present  to  Voltaire  himself 
during  his  visit  to  Ferney.  We  have 
no  space  to  record  the  many  other 
reminiscences  of  the  Tomb.  It  has  now 
become  venerable  by  the  homage  which 
men  of  genius  during  six  centuries 
have  paid  to  it;  and  where  such  pilgrims 
have  trodden,  posterity  will  regard  the 
spot  as  one-  of  those  consecrated  sites 
upon  which  has  been  fixed  the  seal 
of  immortality. 

Vespero  h  ffik  calk  dove  sepolto 

£  '1  corpo,  dentro  al  quale  io  facea  ombra : 
Napoli  r  ha,  e  da  Brandizio  h  tolto. 

Dantb,  Ftarg,  m.  26-27. 

Fuorigrotta. — At  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Fuorigrotta^  where  several  roads 
branch  off.    The  1st  turn  on  the  rt. 
joins  the  new  road  by  Orsolone  to  Capo- 
dimonte.    The  2na  leads  to  Pianura 
(Drive  4).  The  3rd  branches  off  about 
\  m.  farther  to  the  Lago  di  Agnano 
and  to  Astroni  (Drive  3).    The  con- 
tinuation of  the  road  from  the  Grotta 
proceeds  to  Bagnoli,   and   was    con- 
structed in  1568  by  the  Viceroy  di  Ri- 
vera.   At  the  W.  end  of  Fuorigrotta  is 
the  little  ch.  of  S.  Vitale,  in  which  Gxa- 
como  Leopardi,  the  poet,  is  buried,  with 
a  simple  monument  erected  to  his  me- 
mory in  the  porch.    Not  far  from  the 
ch.  are  two  inscriptions,  one  bearing 
the  words  Hinc  PuteoloSf  to  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  new  route ;  the  other, 
Hinc  Homamj  to  show  that  the  Agnano 
road  falls  into  the  Via  Campana  from 
Pozzuoli  to  Rome  beyond  the  Solfatara. 
The  road  to  Bagnoli  is  bordered  on 
each  side  by  poplar  and  mulberry-trees 
festooned  with  vines ;  the  valley  through 
which  it  runs,  bounded  on  the  1.  by 
the  ridge  of  Posilipo,  is  cultivated  with 
wheat,  maize,  and  flax. 

Bagnoli,  a  cluster  of  houses  near  the 
shore,  with  several  bathing  establish- 
ments and  some  hotels.  It  lies  in 
a  fertile  yalley  that  supplies  Naples 


with  its  earliest  vegetables;  and  it 
derives  its  name  from  its  two  warm 
mineral  springs.  The  first  of  these,  the 
^c^uac^t^ci^no/i,  resembles  Seltzer  water 
in  its  large  amount  of  muriate  and  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  with  free  carbonic  acid 
gas ;  the  temperature  is  104^  Fahr.  The 
Acqua  di  **  Subveni  homini "  is  of  the 
same  character,  but  with  more  than  four 
times  the  amount  of  muriate  of  soda. 
The  temperature  varies  with  the  sea- 
son from  82^  to  107°  Fahr.  Bagnoli 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  physician 
Sebastiano  Bartolo,  the  reputed  in- 
ventor of  the  thermometer.  At  Ba- 
gnoli we  enter  on  the  road  to  Pozzuoli, 
but  we  shall  reserve  our  description  of 
it  for  our  excursion  to  the  W.  district 
near  Naples.    (See  Exc.  vii.) 

Drive  2. — Mer^ellina— Str.  di  Posi- 
lipo—Villa  of  Vedius  PoUio,  and  other 
ruins  —  Grotta   di    Sejano  —  Nisida. 
(This  can  be  combined  with  Drive  1, 
going    one    way    and    returning  the 
other.)    The  road  on  the  left  hand, 
after  leaving  the  Chiaia,  proceeds  along 
the  Mergellina,  and  is  called  Str,  Nuova 
di  Posilipo,     It   was  constructed    in 
1812,  but  the  descent  towards  Bagnoli 
was  not  finished  till   1823.      Before 
leaving  the  Mergellina  we  pass  under 
the  ch.  which  contains  Sannazzaro's 
tomb  (p.  133).  Beyond,  on  the  rt.,  is  the 
Villa  Angri,  and  further  on,  on  the  1., 
the  Restaurant  H  Monaco,  and  beyond 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Palazzo  di 
Donna  Anna,  often  misnamed  della  Re^ 
gina  Giovanna,  built  in  the  17th  cent,  by 
Fansaga  for  Donna  Anna  Carafa,  the 
wife  of  the  Viceroy  Duke  of  Medina. 
It  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  more  an- 
cient palace  of  the  princes  of  Stigliano, 
of  whom  Donna  Anna  was  the  last 
heiress ;  it  has  never  been  finished,  and 
is  now  converted  into  a  glass  manufac- 
tory.    There  are  several  Restaurants 
a    little    further    on,    and    the    road 
winds  round  the  hill  by  a  gentle  ascent 
through  villas  and    gardens.      Many 
of  the  villas  are  beautiftiUy  situated. 
After  passing  on  the  1.  the  Lazzaretto 
or   Quarantine,   the    Rocca   Romana, 
the  Rocca  MatUde,  the  Delahante,  and 
the  Minutolo  Villas,  a  road  on  the  1., 
passing  by  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  d« 
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Mellis,  or  Palazzo  dette  Cannonatey  the 
residence  of  Hackert  the  painter  in 
the  last  cent.,  and  by  the  ViUa  Gerace, 
descends  to  the  Capo  di  PosU^,  the 
Phalerum  of  the  Greeks,  from  ^«X4t(i(, 
a  gull,  whose  Latin  name,  mergus,  is 
supposed  to  haye  been  the  origin  of  that 
of  Mergellina.  The  little  ch.  of  S.  Maria 
del  Faro  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Pharos.    Close  by  the 
church  was  found  the  bust    of  the 
youngest  son  of  Asinius  PoUio,  whose 
birth  is  commemorated  by  Virgil  in 
the  4th  Eel.     Boats  can  always  be 
hired   here  to  row  back   to   Naples. 
Farther  on,  a  road  on  the  rt.,  crossing 
the  highest  ridge  of  Posilipo,  falls  into 
the  road  of  the  Vomero.    After  a  small 
tavern  on  the  L,  and  just  before  reach- 
ing a  deep  cutting,  a  path  turns  off 
the  S.W.  side  of  the  hill,  under  the 
Punta  di  Coroglio,  affording  a  great 
variety  of  views.    By  following  this 
path  we  reach  the  Villa  Mazza,  which 
contains  a  collection  of  Latin  inscrip- 
tions   found    among   the    ruins,   the 
fragment  of  a  column,  and  the  niche  of 
the  cella  of  a  temple.    Lower  down  is 
the  little    island  or  rock    called  La 
Gajola,  covered  with  ruins.     Against 
the  opposite  cliff,  close  to  the  sea,  are 
remsdns  of  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  or  of 
Venus  EuploBa.    The  spot  is  now  mis- 
named la  Scuola  di  VirgUio,     It  was 
there,  as  Statins  tells  us,  that  the  Alex- 
andrian merchants,  on  their  visits  to 
Puteoli,  returned  thanks  for  their  pros- 
perous voyage.    The  little  cove  on  the 
W.  of  this  rock  is  called  the  Mareohiano 
(smooth  water) .  The  ground  all  around 
is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the 

ViUa  of  Vedius  PoHio,  the  celebrated 
Pattsilypunif  Uavftg  rns  >.v^fis,  which 
gave  the  whole  promontory  a  name 
expressing  freedom  from  care.  These 
ruins,  overgrown  with  myrtles,  eri- 
cas, and  Spanish  broom,  and  partly 
covered  by  the  Villa  Mazza,  spread 
over  a  considerable  space.  They  ex- 
tend down  the  slope  of  the  hill  and 
along  the  shore  as  far  as  Nisida.  The 
most  conspicuous  is  the  Casa  Fiorelli, 
a  building  of  three  stories,  the  lowest 
of  which  was  probably  a  bath.    But  it 


is  not  the  hill,  or  even  the  shore,  which 
will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent 
of  this  villa.  The  sea  itself  is  filled 
for  a  considerable  distance  with  enor- 
mous masses  of  substructions;  the  tufa 
cliffs  are  cut  away  to  form  part  of  the 
vast  plan,  and  the  mountain  is  pierced 
with  tunnels  and  canals  to  supply  the 
fishponds  and  the  baths.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  conception  of  the 
magnitude  of  these  works  without  ex- 
amining them  in  a  boat.  Large  oblong 
masses  of  tufa  may  thus  be  seen  under 
water,  isolated  by  deep  channels  from 
the  cliff  of  which  they  once  formed 
part ;  and  in  other  places  spacious 
chambers  may  be  traced.  The  best 
plan  for  exploring  them  is  to  drive  to 
the  Capo  di  Posihpo,  there  hire  a  boat, 
and  rejoin  the  carriage  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  where  the  Strada  Nuova 
reaches  Uie  shore,  opposite  to  the  island 
of  Nisida. 

It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  de- 
fine these  masses  of  ruin.  We  know  that 
Vedius  Pollio  constructed  extensive 
fishponds  for  the  mwceruBj  or  sea-eels,  of 
which  Pliny,  Dion  Cassius,  and  Seneca 
write  with  such  astonishment.  Dion 
tells  us  that  these  fish  were  fed  with 
human  flesh ;  Pliny  mentions  one 
which  was  known  to  be  more  than  60 
years  old ;  and  Seneca  records  a  teast 
given  by  Pollio  to  Augustus,  at  which 
a  slave  who  had  broken  a  glass  was 
sentenced  to  be  thrown  to  the  fishes; 
an  order  which  the  emperor  arrested  by 
directing  all  the  glasses  of  the  villa  to 
be  cast  into  the  ponds  instead  of  the 
intended  victim.  Pollio  bequeathed 
the  villa  to  Augustus,  but  history  has 
recorded  no  ikcts  of  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  his  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty. The  F^ponds  which  have 
acquired  such  a  barbarous  notoriety 
are  still  visible. 

Other  buildings  brought  to  light 
by  the  excavations  of  recent  years 
have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
villa  of  Vedius  Pollio,  or  that  of  Lu- 
cuUus,  A  Theatre  has  a  double  caves 
of  17  rows  of  seats  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  with  a  corridor  above,  ascended 
by  a  lateral  stair,  and  two  tribunes  at 
the  extrejnities  of  the  orchestra.    The 
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absence  of  the  foondationB  for  the 
stage  suggests  the  probability  that  the 
scena  was  constructed  of  wood  so  as 
to  be  removable.  The  stone  rings  for 
the  velarium  are  still  visible  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  outer  walls.  Some 
interesting  antiques  were  found  among 
the  ruins,  including  wall  paintings, 
several  rare  marbles,  and  the  head 
of  a  statue  of  Bacchus.  A  large 
square  building,  near  the  theatre,  deco- 
rated with  pilasters,  having  two  chan- 
nels for  rain-water  and  semicircular 
loggie  built  along  the  face  of  the  hill, 
one  above  the  other,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  place  for  games.  The 
OdeoUy  with  its  portico  of  stuccoed 
columns,  is  the  most  perfect  of  these 
remains.  It  has  12  seats  arranged  in 
two  divisions,  a  semidrcular  scena, 
a  recess  for  the  musicians  in  the  or- 
chestra surrounded  by  six  columns 
of  cipollino  with  capitals  of  rosso 
antico,  only  one  remaining  in  situ, 
of  excellent  workmanship,  and  a  haill 
in  the  middle  of  the  area,  with  a  seat 
for  the  emperor  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  audience.  In  a  niche  of  this 
hall  were  found  a  pedestal  for  a  statue, 
and  two  columns  of  black  marble 
with  white  capitals.  The  whole 
building  was  faced  with  costly  marbles. 
Among  the  sculptures  found  in  the 
ruins  may  be  mentioned  the  beautiful 
statuette  of  the  Nereid  rising  from  a 
shell,  now  in  the  Museum ;  the 
headless  statue  of  a  Muse,  one  of 
the  finest  draped  figures  of  that  collec- 
tion; and  some  finely-carved  candel- 
abras.  The  Basilica,  divided  into  a 
nave  and  two  aisles  by  a  double  row  of 
columns,  and  the  Hemicycle,  are  near 
the  Odeon.  Numerous  fragments  of 
columns,  capitals,  and  cornices  of  pre- 
cious marbles,  have  been  found  in  the 
same  direction.  Beyond  are  the  ruins 
of  other  buildings,  porticos,  nymphsa, 
reservoirs,  Sec. 

Ketuming  to  the  main  road  we  pass 
though  a  deep  cutting  to  an  esplanade 
from  which  ttiere  is  a  magnificent  view 
over  Bagnoli,  Camaldoli,  Pozzuoli, 
Baise,  Ischia,  &c.  Descending  from 
here  along  the  W.  side  of  the  hill,  we 
pass  on  the  1.  the  entrance  to  the 


Grotta  di  Sejano,  so  called  from 
the  notorious  favourite  of  Tiberius 
(1  fr.  for  opening  the  gate).  This 
very  interesting  vestige  of  a  past  mag- 
nificence is  a  tunnel  cut  through  the 
ridge  of  the  Posilipo  hill  near  the 
Pimta  di  Coroglio.  It  is  more  than  ^ 
a  mile  long,  and  is  altogether  a  greater 
work  than  the  Grotta  di  Pozzuoli, 
being  longer,  wider,  and  loftier ;  it  is 
also  strengthened  internally  by  arches 
of  masonry,  and  has  several  lateral  air- 
openings  towards  the  sea.  Strabo,  who 
describes  it  from  personal  observation, 
tells  us  that  the  engineer  was  a  M. 
Cocceius,  who  had  also  been  employed 
byAgrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus, 
to  make  the  subterranean  passage  from 
Cums  to  the  Lake  of  Avernus.  The 
grotta  has  been  cleared  out.  During  the 
progress  of  the  excavation  an  inscrip- 
tion was  discovered  showing  that  it  had 
been  restored  by  Honorius  in  the  .5th 
cent.  The  £.  end  of  it  opens  on  the 
shore  close  to  the  ruins  called  La 
Gajola. 

After  passing  the  entrance  to  the 
Grotta,  the  road  continues  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  round  the  Punta  di  Coroglio 
to  Bagnoli,  where  it  falls  into  the  road 
from  Fuorigrotta.  Opposite  the  Punta 
di  Ck>roglio  is  the  island  of 

Nisida,  Nesis,  the  'Stivsg  of  Strabo, 
an  ancient  crater,  1}  m.  in  circum- 
ference. The  lip  of  the  crater  is  broken 
down  on  the  S.  side,  where  it  forms 
the  little  harbour  called  the  Porto 
Pavone.  On  the  N.  side,  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  Punta  di  Coroglio,  is  a 
rock  now  occupied  by  the  lazzaretto. 
It  is  said  that  the  island  was  cx>nnected 
with  the  shore  of  Bagnoli  by  a  bridge 
thrown  across  the  strait  from  this 
rock,  and  that  from  the  N.W.  point 
a  mole  formed  a  harbour — the  pla- 
cidus  limon  of  Statius.  We  learn 
from  Cicero  that  the  son  of  Lucul- 
lus  had  on  this  island  a  villa,  where 
Brutus  retired  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Caesar.  In  this  villa  Cicero 
held  his  conferences  with  Brutus  on 
afiairs  of  state  ;  and  several  of  the 
letters  to  Atticus  are  dated  from  it. 
Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than 
the  picture  he  draws  of  the  great  '•'* 
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publican  durine  his  retirement  at  Ni- 
sida : — Corpus  aberat  liberatoria,  lUbertatis 
memoria  aderat ;  m  qua  Bruti  imago  cemd 
videbatur.  At  hunc  his  ^f>sis  ludorwn  die- 
bus  vidtbam  in  insula  clarissimi  adole- 
scentis  LwnUli,  propinqui  sui,  nOiil  nisi  de 
pace  et  concordia  cioium  cogitantem,  £unr 
dem  vidi  postea  Velia  cedentem  Italia^  ne 
qua  oriretur  belli  civilis  causa  propter  se, 
— PhU.  X.  4.  The  villa  was  subse- 
quently the  scene  of  the  parting  of 
Brutus  and  Portia,  on  his  retirement  to 
Greece,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
Althongn  thus  frequented  by  the  ^at 
statesmen  of  republican  Rome,  Nisida 
appears  to  have  been  subject  to  me- 
phitic  vapours  and  gaseous  exhalations 
from  some  portions  of  its  crater  as  late 
as  the  mid^e  of  the  1st  centy.  Lucan 
says, — 

Emittit  stygimn  nebalosis  aera  saxls* 
Antraque  lethiferi  rabiem  Typhonis  anhelant. 

Pliny  celebrates  its  wild  asparagus,  for 
which  it  still  retains  its  fame,  and  it 
enjoys  an  equal  reputation  for  its 
grapes,  its  olives,  and  its  figs.  In  the 
15th  cent.  Joanna  II.  had  a  villa  on 
the  crest  of  the  island,  which  was 
converted  into  a  fortress  to  check  the 
fleet  of  Louis  of  Anjou.  It  is  now 
used  as  an  Ergastolo,  or  prison  for  crimi- 
nals, some  of  the  most  eminent  victims 
of  Bourbon  tyranny  having  been  confined 
in  it.  In  1624  tiie  Duke  of  Alva  erected 
the  Lazzaretto  on  the  rock  near  the 
shore.  In  1832  a  new  port  between 
Nisida  and  the  mainland  was  con- 
structed by  the  engineer  Fazio,  by 
means  of  two  open  moles  built  on 
arches  thrown  over  the  ancient  piles, 
like  the  mole  of  Pozzuoli.  The  two 
moles  form  a  port,  having  an  area  of 
20,666  square  &et,  and  are  united  by  a 
spacious  causeway  1290  feet  in  len^. 
The  W.  mole  has  a  small  revolving 
light  at  its  extremity. 

Drive  3. — Lago  d'A^nano — Grotta 
del  Cane — Astroni.  This  drive  is  the 
same  as  No.  1,  as  far  as  the  third  road 
on  the  rt.  after  leaving  the  Grotta  di 
Pozzuoli,  which  road  leads  in  about  i 
hour  to  l^e 

Lago   cCAgnano,    now  no  longer  a 

I'l-ke,  its  waters  having  been  drained 

the  sea.    It  is  surrounded  on  all 


sides  by  mountains,  of  which  the  prifi'* 
cipal  are  Spina,  Astroni,  and  Olibano, 
the  last  easily  distinguishable  by  its 
barrenness.  The  circumference  of  the 
crater  is  nearly  3  miles,  but  it  is  more 
irregular  in  its  outline  than  others  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Neither  the  lake 
nor  the  crater  are  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers,  but  that  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  concluding  that  they  were 
not  in  existence  at  an  early  period. 
Many  conjectures  have  been  started 
with  regard  to  its  ancient  state  and  the 
origin  of  its  present  name,  the  most 
plausible  perhaps  of  which  is  that 
which  makes  it  occupy  the  site  of  a 
property  of  the  Annian  family  of 
Pozzuoli:  the  fimdus  Annianus  would 
then  naturally  become  the  locus  An- 
niamiSj  whence  the  change  into  its 
modem  name  would  easily  fi>Ilow. 
The  sur&ce  of  the  lake  before  it  was 
drained  was  924,020  sq.  metres,  and 
its  depth  over  40  ft.  Though  sur- 
rounded by  verdure  and  frequented  by 
water-birds,  it  was  a  constant  source 
of  malaria  to  the  whole  surro^ding 
district,  cMefly  owing  to  the  effluvium 
caused  by  the  soaking  in  it  of  hemp  and 
flax.  The  process  of  draining  was 
begun  in  1865,  and  has  been  accom- 
plished by  means  of  an  emissarium 
or  tunnel,  nearly  a  mile  long,  cut 
through  Monte  Spina  to  the  sea.  The 
torrents  which  formerly  fed  the  lake 
are  now  conducted  by  channels  into 
this  tunnel,  and  the  bed  of  the  crater 
preserved  in  a  fit  state  for  cultiva- 
tion. 

Stufe  di  San  Oermano. — On  the  S.E. 
bank  of  the  lake  are  some  old  cham- 
bers in  which  the  hot  sulphurous 
vapour  which  issues  from  the  soil  at 
the  temperature  of  180°  Fahr.,  is  col- 
lected for  the  cure  of  gouty  and  rheu- 
matic cases  from  the  hospitals  of 
Naples.  The  name  of  the  Stufe  com- 
memorates the  vision  of  S.  Germanus, 
Bishop  of  Capua,  in  the  6th  cent.,  which 
S.  Gregory  the  Great  has  recorded  in 
his  Dialogues.  Behind  the  Stufe  are 
some  Roman  ruins,  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  baths. 

Qrotta  del  Cane,  —  This  celebrated 
cavern  is  an  aperture,  resembling  a 
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small  cellar,  at  the  base  of  the  hill, 
aboat  100  paces  £.  of  the  Stufe.    It 
is  closed  by  a  door  the  key  of  which 
is  kept  by  the  custode  of  the  Stufe,  who 
will  expect  1  franc  for  showing  the 
experiment  with  the  dog,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name.    The  cavern  was 
known  to  Pliny,  who  describes  it  among 
the  spiracuhf  et  aerobes  chctronece,  mor' 
tiferum  spiritum  exkalantes.     It  is  con- 
tinually exhaling  from  its  sides  and 
floor  volumes  of  vapour  mixed  with 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  but  the  latter,  from 
its  greater  specific  gravity,   accumu- 
lates at  the  bottom  and  flows  over  the 
step  at  the  door,  which  is  slightly  ele- 
vated above  it.    The  upper  part  of 
the  cavern,  therefore,  is  tree  from  the 
gas,    while    the   floor   is    completely 
covered  by  it.    Cluverius  says  that  the 
grotto  was  once  used  as  a  place  of 
execution  for  Turkish  captives,  who 
were  shut  up  within  its  walls  and  left 
to  die  of  suffocation.    It  is  said  that 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  tried  the  same 
experiment  upon    two  galley  slaves, 
with  &tal  effect.    Addison,  on  his  visit, 
made  a  series  of  experiments  which 
anticipated  all  those  performed  by  sub- 
sequent observers.    He  found  that  a 
pistol  could  not  be  fired  at  the  bottom, 
and  that,  on  laying  a  train  of  ^npowder 
and  igniting  it  on  the  outside  of  the 
cavern,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  **  could 
not  intercept  the  train  of  fire  when  it 
once  began  flashing,  nor  hinder  it  from 
running  to  the  very  end."    He  ascer- 
tained that  a  viper  was  9  minutes  in 
dying  on  the  first  trial,  and  10  minutes 
on  the  second,  this  increased  vitality 
being  attributable,  in  his  opinion,  to 
the  large  stock  of  air  which  it  had  in- 
haled after  the  first  trial ;  and  that  the 
dog  was  not  longer  in  expiring  on  the 
first  experiment  than  on  the  second. 
Dr.  Daubeny  found  that*  phosphorus 
would  continue  lighted  at  about  2  ft. 
above  the  bottom,  that  a  sulphur  match 
went  out  a  few  inches  above  it,  and 
a  wax  taper  at  a  still  higher  level.    It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  dog,  upon 
which  this  sic  sine  morte  mori  experi- 
ment is  usually  performed,  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  die  that  he  has  become  indif- 
ferent to  his  fate ;  but  no  dog  who  has 
been  long  the  subject  of  the  exhibition 


is  to  be  seen  in  perfect  health.  The 
effects  of  the  gas  being  seen  quite  as 
well  by  means  of  a  torch,  a  lighted 
candle,  or  a  pistol,  visitors  will  do  well 
to  content  themselves  with  this,  in- 
stead of  having  recourse  to  the  cruel 
experiment  on  the  poor  quadruped. 

From  the  W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Agnano  an  interesting  path  leads  across 
the  hills  to  Pozzuoli,  passing  by  the 
Pisciarelli  and  the  Sol&tara  (p.  322). 

Astrom. — A  road  of  }  m.  leads  in  a 
N.W.  direction  from  the  Lake  of  Ag- 
nano to  Astroni.  (Tickets  for  ad- 
mittance to  the  park  to  be  obtained 
at  the  Palazzo  Beale,  Naples;  fee  to 
the  custode,  50  c.  each.)  This  is  the 
largest  and  most  perfect  of  the  vol- 
canic craters  of  this  district.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  used  as  the  pre- 
serve of  the  wild  boars  and  deer  for  the 
royal  chase ;  and  a  wall  has  been  built 
upon  its  margin  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  animals.  The  rim,  which  is 
more  than  4  m.  in  circuit,  is  unbroken, 
except  by  the  artificial  cutting  for  the 
entrance.  The  ascent  is  steep,  but 
quite  practicable  in  a  carriage.  The 
interior  is  covered  with  magnificent 
ilexes  and  other  forest-trees,  presenting 
a  very  beautiful  scene,  especially  in  the 
early  spring.  A  descent  of  about  I  m. 
leads  to  the  plain,  the  fioor  of  the 
ancient  crater,  which  is  encircled  by  a 
carriage  drive.  At  the  S.£.end  are  three 
small  lakes,  one  of  which  is  deep.  In 
1452,  Alfonso  I.  gave  a  festival  m  this 
crater  in  honour  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween his  niece  Eleanor  of  Aragou  and 
the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  Pontanus 
tells  us  that  30,000  persons  were  pre- 
sent, tiiat  the  gold  and  silver  vessels 
used  on  the  occasion  were  valued  at 
150,000  golden  ducats,  and  that  cas- 
cades and  rivulets  of  wine  were  con- 
stantly fiowing.  The  last  scene  of  the 
celebration  was  a  hunt  by  torchlight. 
The  hill  of  Astroni  offers  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  Craters  called  of 
Elevation  by  the  celebrated  geologist 
Von  Buch;  its  sides  are  formed  of 
beds  of  pre-existing  volcanic  tufa,  which 
have  been  upheaved  at  a  period  long 
subsequent  to  their  first  deposition  by 
subterranean  forces,  similar  to  thos^" 
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that  presided  within  the  historical  pe- 
riod at  the  formation  of  the  Monte 
NnoTO.  In  the  centre  of  the  crater  is 
a  monticole  of  trachytic  lava,  protrad- 
ing,  and  another  mass  of  the  same  rock 
on  the  N.  side  of  it,  which  have  probably 
been  produced  during  the  last  upheav- 
ing eruption,  to  which  the  mountain 
owes  its  present  form. 

Drive  4. — Piannra. — ^This  drive  is 
the  same  as  No.  I ,  as  far  as  the  2nd  road 
on  the  right  after  leaving  the  Grotta 
di  Posilipo,  which  road  leads  to  Pianuraj 
a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the 
Camaldoli,  near  the  extcDsive  quarries 
otPipemo,  a  peculiar  variety  of  volcanic 
rock,  much  used  for  building  purposes 
at  Naples. 

Dbiyb  5. — This  drive-along  the  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuekf  a  fine  broad  road, 
carried  round  the  heights  on  the  W.  of 
the  city,  from  Piedigrotta  to  the  In- 
frascata,  is  remarkable  for  the  beauti- 
fal  view  it  affords  of  Naples  and  its 
bay.  It  is  joined  near  the  Salita  del 
Vomero  by  another  fine  new  road 
the  Corso  Principe  AmedeOy  which  leaves 
the  Chiaia  near  the  Ch.  of  S.  Maria  in 
Portico.  S.  Elmo  (p.  100)  and  S.Mar- 
tino  (p.  134)  may  be  reached  from  it. 

Drive  6. — ^Antignano — the  Camal' 
doli— the  Vomero.  The  Strada  dell' 
Infrascata  starts  from  opposite  the  W. 
side  of  the  Museum,  and  reaches  in  a 
few  minutes  an  open  space,  whence 
branches  off  on  the  1.  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  leading  along  the  side  of  the 
hill  to  Piedigrotta.  A  little  further  on 
we  pass  the  Villa  Maio  on  the  1.,  and  on 
the  rt,  the  ascent  to  the  Arenella,  the 
birthplace  of  Sahator  Rosa^  and  the  Due 
PortCy  and  proceed  by  the  Strada  S. 
Gennaro  to  the  village  of  Antignano, 
where  was  the  "Portico  Antiniano," 
as  Pontanus  calls  the  villa  of  Antonio 
Beccadelli,  or  Panormita,  who  there 
composed  his  history  of  Alfonso  of 
Aragou,  and  his  licentious  Hermaphro- 
ditus.  Antignano  is  the  best  place 
from  which  to  make  the  excursion  to 

The  CamcUdoli. — (The  carriage  must 
be  left,  and  the  ascent  to  the  Camaldoli 
-nade  on  donkeys  or  on  foot  j  1^  hr. ; 

nkey,  2  fr.) 


This  Monastery    was  founded  by 
the  Marquis  of  Pescara,  the  conqueror 
of  Francis  I.  at  Pavia,  and  occupies 
the  E.  crest  of  that  semicircular  ridge 
of  hills  which  forms  the  N.  boundary 
of  the  Phlegrsan  Fields.    The  peak 
on   which  it  is  built  is   the  highest 
point  of  this  ridge,  and  is  the  loftiest 
of  all  the  hills  on  the  N.  and  W.  of 
Naples,  being  1488  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  convent  has  been  suppressed,  and 
ladies  can  now  enter  it,  but  there  is 
nothing  of  interest  in  the  convent  or 
church,  and  the  best  thing  is  at  once 
to  enter  the  garden  and  proceed  along 
a  shady  laurel  path  to  the  Belvedere, 
there  to  enjoy  the  surpassingly  splendid 
panorama  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  view  is  indeed  very  beautiful  and 
embraces  a  scene  of  a  peculiar  character, 
historical  as  well  as  physical.     It  com- 
prehends the  principal  region  of  vol- 
canic action  in  Southern   Italy,  and 
many  of  the  most  important  sites  im- 
mortisdised  by  the  poets  and  historians  of 
antiquity.     It  commands  a  noble  view 
of  the  Bays  of  Naples  and  Gaeta  and 
the  Gulf  of  PozzuoU,  looking  down  on 
one  side  upon  the  Capital,  and  on  ihe 
other  on  the  craters  and  lakes  of  the 
Phlegrsean  Fields,  the  promontories  of 
Posilipo  and  Misenum,   the  town  of 
Pozzuoli,  the  islands  of  Nisida,  Procida, 
and  Ischia,  the  sites  of  Baise,  Gums, 
and  Litejrnum.    On  the  S.  the  prospect 
is  bounded  by   Capri  and  the  Punta 
della  Campanella.    Following  the  Sor- 
rentine  promontory,  we  recognise  the 
towns  of  Massa,  Sorrento,  and  Castel- 
lammare,  the  Monte  Sant'  Angelo,  the 
mountains  at  the  foot  of  which  stand 
Amalfi    and    Salerno,    and    the    rich 
plain  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  in  the 
foreground.    On  the  N.  the  eye  ranges 
over  the  whole  of  Campania  Felix  as  far 
as  the  chain  of  Apennines,  embracing 
in  this  part  of  the  panorama  Madda- 
loni,  Caserta,  Capua,  Monte  Tifate,  the 
volcanic  group  of  Rocca  Monfina,  Gaeta, 
the  Formian  hills,  and  Monte  Gircello 
far  beyond  it.  On  the  W.  the  prospect  is 
terminated  by  the  sea  and  by  the  islands 
of  Ponza  in  the  distant  horizon. 

A  steep  descent  through  rocks  and 
forests  leads  from  the  Camaldoli  to  the 
village  of  Pianura.   On  the  S.  side  of 
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the  hill  of  Camaldoli  is  the  village  of 
Soccavo  {sub  cavo  mentis).  The  de- 
scent on  this  side,  over  the  hare  hrown 
desolate  hills  which  succeed  the  wooded 
regions,  and  afterwards  through  close 
lanes  to  Antignano,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  this  excursion. 

From  Antiffnano  a  road  on  the  rt. 
goes  to  Capodimonte  ;  another  on  the 
1.  ascends  to  the  Castle  of  S.  Elmo, 
and  thence  returning  by  the  Ruffo, 
Lacia,  and  Floridiana  Villas,  falls  into 
the  main  road  proceeding  from  Anti- 
gnano to  the  Vomero  at  the  Villa  Bel- 
vedere.   A  steep  descent,  called  Saiifa 
del  VomerOf  leads  from  this  point  to  the 
Chiaia.    Here  the  road  takes  the  name 
of  the  Strada  Belvedere;  it  passes  the 
Villa  Regina,  and    traverses  the  crest 
of  the  Collina  di  Chiaia  until  it  joins 
the  hill  of  Posilipo,  passing,  near  the 
point  where  it  turns  S.,  the  Villa  Ric- 
ciardi  on  the  rt.,  and  on  the  1.  the  Vilta 
Tricase  and  the  Villa  Patrizi.    At  the 
latter  place  it  is  joined  by  the  ScUita 
di  S,  Antonio  di  Posilipo,  which  ascends 
from  the  Mergellina,  passing  near  Vir- 
gil's tomb.     Thus  far  the  road   has 
followed  the  direction  of  the  old  Via 
Aniiniana    leading   from    Pozzaoli   to 
Naples,  considerable  remains  of  which 
can  still  be  seen  descending  on  the  rt. 
to  Fuorigrotta,  on  reaching  the  high 
ground  above  this  village.    Here  we 
command  an  extensive  view  of  the  W. 
district,  which  will  give  us  a  correct 
idea  of  the  locality,  and  enable  us  to 
trace  the  ancient  and  the  modem  roads. 
— those  to  the  Lake  of  Agnano,  the 
ancient   one  by  Monte  Olibano,  the 
Rivera  road  to   Bagnoli,  the  hUl  of 
the  Camaldoli,  the  summits  of  the  Sol- 
fatara,  the  Monti  Leucogei,  the  site  of 
Baise,    the  promontory    of  Misenum, 
the  intervenmg  flat  of  the  Mare  Mor- 
to,  the  island  of  Procida,  and  that  of 
Ischia  rising   with  its  pointed  peak 
of  Epomeo  behind  it. 

Following  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and 
traversing  the  small  villages  of  Posilipo 
and  Santo  Strato,  the  road  falls  into  the 
Strada  Nuova  nearly  opposite  the 
Punta  di  Coroglio. 

Drive  7.  — Str.  Nuova  di  Capo- 
dimonte. This  road  starts  from  the 
Museum,  and  after  crossing  the  Ponte 


della  Sanity,  from  which  there  is  a 
beautiful  view,  winds  round  the  hill  of 
Capodimonte  to  the  palace  (p.  1 75)  at 
the  top,  passing  on  the  left  S.  Gennai'o 
de*  Poveri  (p.  91)' and  the  entrance  to 
the  Catacombs  (p.  91). 

Drive  8.  —  Miano-— Secondigliano. 
The  first  part  of  this  drive  is  the  same 
as  No.  7.  It  then  continues  N.  from 
that  point,  skirting  the  park  to  Miano 
and  Secondigliano,  where  it  joins  the 
Naples  and  Capua  high  road. 

Drive  9.--Str.  Ponte  Rossi  — Str. 
di  Foria.  The  first  part  of  this  drive 
is  the  same  as  No.  7.  It  then  winds 
round  the  E.  side  of  the  hill  of  Ca- 
podimonte, reaching  at  its  base  the 
Fonti  Rossi  (p.  90),  and  enters  the 
Str.  Foria,  near  the  Albergo  de*  Poveri 
(p.  144)  and  the  Botanical  Gardens  (p. 
1 42).  It  may  be  prolonged  to  the  Porta 
S.Gennaro  and  the  Campi  Santi  (p.  140). 

Drive  10.— Villa  Gallo— Valley  of 
the  Camaldoli.  The  first  part  of  this 
drive  is  the  same  as  No.  7.  It  then 
turns  W.  from  Capodimonte,  and  passes 
by  the  Villa  Gallo  (p.  179),  and  through 
the  valley  between  the  Vomero  and 
the  Camaldoli,  affording  beautiful 
views  of  the  country  and  the  bay. 

Drive  11.— The  Marina— and  N.E. 
side  of  the  Bay.  This  drive  leads  all 
along  the  Marina  and  by  the  side  of 
the  bay  to  Portici,  Resina  (Exc.  i), 
Sec,  but  the  view  of  the  sea  is  shut 
out  by  the  houses  that  line  the  road, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a 
pleasant  drive. 

Drive  12.— Poggia  Reale— Campi 
Santi.  This  drive  leads  by  a  long 
straight  road,  beyond  the  Porta  Ca- 
puana,  to  Poggia  Beale,  one  of  the 
favourite  promenades  of  the  lower 
orders,  planted  with  trees  and  em- 
bellished with  fountains,  and  pre- 
serving the  name  of  a  favourite  retreat 
of  many  successive  kings  of  the  Anjou 
and  Aragonese  dynasties.  At  the  close 
of  the  15th  cent.  Alfonso  II.  built  a 
palace  on  the  spot,  and  surrounded  it 
with  grounds  and  gardens  which  ex- 
tended to  the  sea.  In  the  17th  the  Due 
de  Guise  described  the  spot  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  but  it 
was  destroyed  in'  the  military  opera- 
tions of  which  Naples  was  subsequentlv 
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the  theatre.  The  groands  have  been 
changed  into  market  gardens,  which 
supply  Naples  with  yegetables ;  of  the 
palace  there  are  only  remaining  a  few 
crumbling  rains.  At  the  Barriera 
Doganale  a  road  on  the  1.,  encircling  the 
Camposanto  Nuovo  (p.  140),  ascends  to 
Capo  di  Chino,  and  joins  tiie  carriage- 
roads  from  Caserta  and  Capua ;  a  road 
on  the^  rt.  leads  to  Barra,  S  Jorio,  and 
Portici,  by  which  we  can  return  to 
Naples.  The  latter  drive  may  be  pro- 
longed by  taking  the  road  which  we 
cross  just  before  reaching  Barra,  and 
following  it  to  Cercola  and  the  Ma- 
donna delV  Arco  and  visiting  the  Villa 
Santangelo  in  the  village  of  PoUena,  on 
the  N.W.  flanks  of  Somma,  a  country 
residence  of  considerable  elegance  and 
taste. 

§  24.   PLAN    FOB    8EEINO   MAPLES  AMD 
THE  IMMEDIATE  NEIGHBOUBHOOD. 

Those  who  have  plenty  of  time  at 
their  disposal  will  have  no  diffieulty 
in  arranging  their  plans  so  as  to  see 
leisurely  everything  of  interest;  but 
for  those  who  have  little  time  to  spend, 
it  may  be  useful  to  give  some  hints 
as  to  how  they  may  best  employ  it.  The 
following  is  a  plan  for  seeing  what  is 
most  interesting  in  the  city  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  in  six  days. 

l5^  Day, — Excursion  to  Pompeii. 

2nd  Day, — Museum,  ground  floor; 
drive  along  the  Str.  dell'  Infrascata 
and  the  Corso  Yittorio  Emanuele, 
taking  on  the  way  the  Castel  S.  Elmo 
and  S.  Martino. 

3rd  Day, — Excursion  to  Pozzuoli, 
the  Solfatara,  Lakes  of  Lucrinus  and 
Avemus,  Baise,  Misenum,  Lake  of 
Fus^,  Cumse. 

Ath  Day,  —Drive  about  the  town  and 
visit  all  or  some  of  the  following: 
Palazzo  Reale,  Churches  of  L'Incoro- 
nata,  S.  Maria  Nuova,  Monte  Oliveto, 
S.  Chiara,  S.  Domenico  Maggiore,  S. 
Lorenzo,  S.  Filippo  Neri,  S.  Gennaro 
(the  Cathedral),  S.  Restituta ;  then  to 
Capodimonte,  and  continue  along  Drive 
9  or  10. 

5th  Day, — Excursion  to  Vesuvius 
and  Herculaneum. 


Bih  Day, — Museum,  upper  floor ;  and 
Churches  of  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara, 
S.  Maria  TAnnunziata,  and  SS.  Severino 
and  Sosio,  and  the  Palazzo  Santangelo. 

§  25.   EXCURSIONS. 

The  charm  of  Naples  consists  chiefly 
if  not  entirely,  in  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Visitors,  there- 
fore, are  advised  to  spend  as  much  of 
their  time  as  they  can  outside  the  city. 
Most  of  the  excursions  can  be  accom- 
plished in  one  day,  and  in  winter  time 
it  is  better  if  possible  to  return  to  the 
city  at  night,  as,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  winter  accommodation  of  the  hotels 
in  the  neighbouring  towns  is  not  very 
good.  In  summer  time,  however,  the 
visitor  is  recommended  to  give  up  his 
quarters  at  Naples,  leaving  only  his 
heavy  luggage  behind  him,  and  con- 
tinue the  excursions  without  returning 
to  the  city.  The  frequented  routes  are 
safe,  but  no  mountain  excursions  should 
be  undertaken  without  previous  in- 
quiry, and,  if  it  is  necessary,  notice 
being  given  to  the  authorities. 

The  following  list  of  excursions  that 
can  be  made  from  Naples,  may  be  of 
use  to  thg  traveller.  The  time  given 
for  each  is  the  shortest  j>ossible. 

1.  Vesuvius.  This  may  be  combined 
with  Herculaneum.     1  day. 

2.  Pompeii.  This  may  be  combined 
with  Herculaneum.    I  day. 

3.  Castellammare,  Sorrento,  and  Ca- 
pri. 2  or  8  days.  Capri  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  separate  excursion  from 
Naples  by  steamer  in  I  day. 

4.  Amalfi,  Salerno,  and  Psstum.  2 
or  3  days.  This  may  be  combined 
with  No.  3. 

5.  Nola,  Avellino,  and  Monte  Ver- 
gine.    1  or  2  days. 

6.  Caserta,  S.  Maria  di  Capua,  and 
the  Caudine  Forks.     1  or  2  days. 

7.  Pozzuoli,  The  Solfatara,  Monte 
Nuovo,  Avernus,  fiaiss,  Misenum,  Cu- 
mse, &c.     1  or  2  days. 

8.  Procida  and  Ischia.  2  days.  This 
may  be  combined  with  No.  7. 

Other  agreeable  excursions  can  be 
made  from  Naples  either  separately, 
or  combined  with  some  one  of  the 
above^.g.    Benevento.-^The    towns 
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at  the  base  of  Vesavios,  Barra,  San 
Jorio,  San  Giorgio  di  Oremano,  Cer- 
cola,  Sanf  Anastasia,  Somma,  and  Otta- 
jano ;  from  Sant'  Anastasia  and  Somma 
the  geologist  can  examine  the  Monte 
Somma,  in  the  ravines  descending  to 
these  villages,  and  ascend  to  its  highest 
point,  the  Naaone. — San  Germano,  and 
Monte  Casino: — Isola,  Sora,  and  Ar- 
pine  (the  birthplace  of  Cicero). — ^The 
Phlegrsean  Craters  of  Monte  Barbaro 
and  Cigliano;  as  far  as  Licola  and 
Patria,  the  Litemumof  Scipio  AM- 
canus. 


EXCURSION  I.—Vbsuvius. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints,  b.  Portici,  Be- 
sina,  and  Ascent  of  Vesuvitis,  c.  JKs- 
tory  of  the  Volcano  and  its  eruptions, 
d.  Geology,  e.  Ascent  from  Pompeii 
and  other  points,     f.  HercuUmevLm, 

a.  Pbeliminart  Hints. 

In  going  from  Naples,  the  best  plan 
for  2  or  3  persons  is  to  hire  a  carriage 
for  the  whole  way  to  the  Observatory. 
Fare,  with  2  horses,  25  fr.,  3  horses, 
30  fr.  The  time  occupied,  including 
rest,  will  be  about  7  to  8  hrs.  In  this 
way  a  great  deal  of  &tigue  is  avoided, 
and  Herculaneum  easily  included  on 
the  way  back.  Or  the  carriage  can 
be  left  at  Resina^  and  the  ascent  from 
there  made  on  foot,  or  horse-  or  donkey- 
back.  Guides  to  be  procured  at  the 
Ovidesf  Bureau  at  Resina.  Another  plan 
advisable  for  single  travellers,  and 
more  economical,  is  to  take  the  railway 
to  Fortici,  the  first  station  on  the  Cas- 
tellammare  and  Eboli  lines,  and  walk 
to  Resina;  but  as  the  ascent  of  the 
cone  must  be  done  on  foot  and  is  very 
fatiguing,  much  walking  in  addition 
to  &e  f  hr.'s  level  walk  from  the  Ob- 
servatory to  the  foot  of  the  cone  should 
be  avoided.  The  ascent  can  also  be 
made  on  foot  or  horseback  from  Pom- 
peii. (See  p.  204.)  The  Neapolitan 
Tramway  Co.  has  organized  a  series 
of  stage-coaches  from  Naples,  to  and 
from  the  Observatory,  in  which  a  place 
may  be  taken. 

The  ascent  of  Vesuvius  should  not  be 
made  in  stormy  or  wet  weather.  It  is 
a  latiguing  excursion ;  but  there  is  no 


danger  when  accompanied  by  a  proper 
guide,  unless  the  mountain  is  in  a 
state  of  eruption,  and  then  great  pre- 
caution is  required.  The  ascent  is  of 
course  more  interesting  and  exciting 
when  the  mountain  is  in  activity ;  but 
the  wonderful  appearance  of  the  lava 
streams  and  the  crater,  and  the  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  well  repay  the  trouble  of 
reaching  the  summit,  even  when  all  is 
in  repose. 

The  ascent  is  usually  made  from 
Resina.  There  is  a  Guides'  Bureau  in 
the  principal  street  where  guides, 
horses,  and  donkeys  can  be  hired  at  a 
fixed  tarifil  Charges :  to  the  foot  of  the 
crater^  guide  (one  enough  for  a  small 
party)  6  frs. ;  horse,  5  frs. ;  donkey, 
4  frs. :  to  the  top  of  the  crater,  guide  2  frs. 
extra  j  horse,  2  fn,  extra  for  waiting.  A 
gratuity  of  2  or  3  frs.  is  expected  by  the 
guide,  and  a  smaller  one  by  the  horse 
or  donkey  leaders.  Chairs  (portantine) 
can  be  hired  for  the  ascent  of  the  cone, 
with  8  porters,  60  fr.  from  Resina,  40 
fr.  from  the  Observatory.  Porters 
provided  with  a  rope  to  drag  the 
travellers  up  the  cone,  3  fr.  Pro- 
visions shoidd  be  taken,  they  can  be 
brought  from  Naples,  or  bought  at 
Resina ;  a  porter  can  be  hired  at  Re- 
sina to  carry  them  for  2  or  3  frs.  Gto- 
vanni  Cozzdino  is  a  good  guide,  with  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  mountain. 
Travellers  anxious  to  secure  him 
should  write  beforehand,  or  go  direct 
to  his  residence.  No.  71  Str.  Regia  di 
Resina.  Those  intending  to  go  by 
railway  can  order  him  to  have  the 
horses  ready  at  Portici  station.  He 
expects  a  somewhat  higher  remunera- 
tion than  the  fixed  tariff.  No  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  numerous 
individuals  anxious  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices to  the  traveller.  A  great-coat  or 
doak,  and  a  warm  neckerchief,  to  put 
on  as  soon  as  the  ascent  is  effected,  a 
strong  walking-stick,  or,  still  better,  an- 
alpenstock,  and  stout  boots,  may  be 
mentioned  as  necessary  during  the  ex- 
cursion. 

h,  PoBTici,  Resina,  and  Ascent 
OF  Vesuvius. 

Leaving   Naples   by    carriage,  we 
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drive  along  the  crowded  qoays  of  the 
MarineUa,  and  after  passing  the  Castle 
of  the  CarraiDe,  cross  the  Seheto  hy 
the  Ponte  della  Maddalena,  leaving  on 
the  rt.  the  building  called  /  Granili, 
built  in  the  last  cent,  as  public  gran^ 
aries,  and  converted  into  barracks. 
The  road  runs  along  the  E.  shores 
of  the  bay,  but  it  is  so  completely 
shut  out  from  the  sea  by  the  inter- 
minable badly-paved  suburb  which 
stretches  almost  as  fiir  as  Torre  del 
Greco,  that  it  has  more  the  character  of 
a  long,  dusty  street,  than  of  a  high  road. 

The  first  of  the  suburban  towns  tra- 
versed by  the  road  is  8.  Giovanni  a  Te- 
duccio  (11,116  inhab.) ;  on  the  1.  of 
which,  }  m.  more  inland,  is  Barfa 
(8919  inhab.). 

4  m.  PoHici  (11,792  inhab.),  is 
supposed  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  Forticum  ffercuiis,  mentioned  by 
Petronius  as  the  portico  of  a  temple 
of  Hercules  at  the  W.  end  of  Her- 
culaneum.  The  road  passes  through 
the  courtyard  of  the  Palace,  built  1738 
by  Charles  III.  Here  were  depo- 
sited the  objects  discovered  at  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum  before  their  removal 
to  Naples.  The  palace  is  only  now 
remarkable  for  its  beautiful  situation  at 
the  head  of  the  bay,  all  its  furniture 
and  objects  of  art  having  been  re- 
moved, and  the  palace  made  over  to 
the  municipality  of  Naples.  Portici, 
as  well  as  S.  Jorio  and  Barra,  during 
the  spring  and  autumn,  are  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  there  is 
a  pension  near  the  palace,  and  a  re- 
ataurant  at  the  Stat.  From  the  Fort 
and  Mole  of  Granatello  on  the  sea-shore 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  bay.  After 
passing  through  the  courtyard  of  the 
palace  we  reach 

Besina  (12,175  inhab.),  built  upon 
the  volcanic  tufa  and  lava  which  cover 
IferciUanewn,  It  nearly  retains  its 
name  of  Retina,  the  ancient  port  of  the 
latter.  There  are  many  villas,  the 
largest  of  which  is  La  Favorita,  with 
fine  garden  and  containing  a  mosaic 
found  in  one  of  the  Palaces  of  Tiberius 
at  Capri.  This  villa,  like  the  Palace 
of  Portici,  is  built  on  the  lava  of  1631. 
Permission  to  enter  obtained  at  the 

iJazzo  Beale  in  Naples. 


Asoent  of  Vesuf>itts, — A  good  road, 
winding  first  between  vineyard  walls 
and  then  over  lava  streams,  leads  from 
Resina  in  li  hr.  to  the  Observatory^ 
about  2000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  was 
erected  in  1844,  and  is  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Prof.  Palmieri.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  scientific  appliances, 
and  among  them  a  peculiar  instrument 
for  registering  the  state  of  the  moun- 
tain. Close  to  the  observatonr  is  the 
so-called  Hermitage^  a  sort  of  osteria, 
where  the  common  wine  grown  on  the 
slopes  of  Vesuvius  can  be  procured, 
and  where  guides  and  porters  may  also 
be  had. 

The  view  from  this  point  is  magni- 
ficent, stretching  far  away  totheN.W. 
over  the  heights  of  Camaldoli,  Posi- 
lipo,  Misenum,  Procida,  Ischia  with 
its  pyramid-like  Monte  Epomeo  cut- 
ting clear  against  the  sky,  the  Ponza 
Islands,  and  Gaeta  as  fiir  as  the 
promontory  of  Monte  Circello;  to 
the  S.  towers  the  Monte  S.  Angelo, 
with  Castellammare,  Vico,  Sorrento, 
and  Massa  at  its  foot,  and  beyond 
them  the  three-peaked  Capri.  The 
sunset  view  is  perhaps  the  most 
lovely,  but  it  hardly  beats  the  magic 
effect  of  sunrise  lighting  up  the  im- 
mediate foreground  of  Naples  and  the 
other  ^towns  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
From  the  terrace  of  the  observatory 
there  is  a  good  view  of  the  lava- 
streams  of  1858,  1868,  and  1872. 
JTA  walk  or  ride  of  f  hr.  from  the 
Observatory  brings  us  to  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo,  near  the  bottom  of  the  cone. 
Here  maybe  seen  several  of  the  Bocche 
or  openings  from  which  the  lava  runs. 
The  ascent  from  this  point  to  the 
crater  must  be  made  on  foot,  and  will 
take  a  good  walker  about  1  hr.,  though 
fresh  lava- currents  sometimes  necessi- 
tate deviations  from  the  direct  road,  and 
make  the  ascent  longer  and  more  diffi- 
cult The  path  is  very  steep,  and  the 
loose  ashes  since  the  eruption  of  1S72 
make  the  foothold  insecure  and  the 
walking  painfully  fatiguing.  Porters 
will  here  be  found  waiting,  and  very 
troublesome  in  offering  assistance. 
The  view  from  the  top  is  even  more 
striking  than  that  from  the  Obser- 
vatory.  "One  look  westwards,"  says 
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GoethCi  "  is  enough  to  make  one  forget 
the  fatigae  and  labour  of  the  climb." 
The  sulphureous  vapour  at  the  top  is 
Very  trymg,  and  a  handkerchief  should 
he  occasionally  held  over  the  mouth, 
-  and  the  head  turned  away  from  the 
wind  to  relieve  the  stifling  sensation 
produced  by  the  vapour.  The  guide 
will  take  the  traveller  to  the  edge  of 
the  crater  and  assist  him  in  cautiously 
looking  over.  The  traveller  will  have 
to  shift  his  position  from  time  to  time 
to  avoid  burning  the  soles  of  his  shoes. 
The  descent  is  very  rapidly  made  in 
about  i  hr.  straight  down  over  the 
loose  ashes,  and  the  Observatory  will 
be  reached  agun  in  about  1  hr.  In 
winter,  if  there  is  frozen  suow  lying  on 
the  cone,  the  ascent  is  still  more  &- 
tiguing,  and  the  descent  is  then  dan- 
gerous. (See  Dickens'  '  Pictures  of 
Italy,'  last  chap.) 

C,  HiSTOBT  OF  THE  VOLCANO  AND 

STS  Ebuftions. 

Vesuvius,  rh  6fH)s  Obtcro^tov  of  Strabo, 
the  F(35^vu5andFe86tu5of  the  Romans,  one 
of  the  most  active  of  modem  volcanos, 
rises  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of  Cam- 
pania, and  is  surrounded  on  the  N.  and 
the  E.  by  mountains  of  Apennine  lime- 
stone.   On  the  W.  it  is  open  to  the  plain 
of  Naples,  on  the  S.  its  base  is  washed  by 
the  sea.    It  is  about  30  m.  in  circum- 
ference.    It  rises  by  a  gentle  declivitv 
to  what  is  called  the  first  plain,  which 
is  about  half  a  m.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  about  5  m.  in  diameter.    This 
plain  forms  the  base  of  Monte  Sommay 
which  may  be  ascended  from  Massa 
or  from  Somma,  and  whose  highest 
point,  the  Fmta  del  Nasone,  is  3747  ft. 
above  the  sea.      Monte    Somma    ex- 
tends for  about  2  m.  in  an  irregular 
semicircle  round   the    N.  and  E.  of 
what  is  now  called  Vesuvius,  the  two 
mountains  being  separated  by  the  deep 
semicircular  valley  called  the  Atrio  del 
Carxdlo,    The  height  of  the  eruptive 
cone  of  Vesuvius  varies  a  good  deal, 
but  may  be  averaged  at  about  4000  ft. 

For  more  tlum  300  years  Vesuvius 
has  been  the  only  active  crater  among 
the  volcanic   group    of   the    Bay   of 

?a ®^  ■'^hich  includes  Ischia,  Procida, 
[o.  Italy.'] 


the  Soliatara,  Monte  Nuovo,  and  Vesu- 
vius. Before  the  Christian  era  Ischia 
and  the  Solfatara  appear  to  have  been  the 
only  Italian  craters  which  were  active 
within  the  historical  period.  Strom- 
boli,  the  most  northern  of  the  Lipari 
islands,  is  the  oidy  other  permanentiy 
active  volcano  in  Europe,  and  lies  about 
70  m.  N.  of  iBtna,  about  120  m.S.E.  of 
Vesuvius. 

Before  the  reign  of  Titus,  Vesuvius 
showed  no  signs  of  activity.  From  an 
early  period  it  appears  to  have  been 
known  as  the  Mons  Summanus,  and  to 
have  been  crowned  by  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter,  In  the  'Syntagma 
Inscriptionum '  of  Reinesius,  and  in  the 
Benedictine  'Explication  des  divers 
Monumens,'  will  be  found  inscriptions 
to  Jupiter  Summanus;  an  inscription 
was  found  at  Capua,  with  the  words 
Jom  Vesuvio  sacrum,  I>,D, 

The  ancient  geographers  recognised 
the  volcanic  character  of  Vesuvius  from 
the  analogy  of  its  form  with  that  of 
iEtna.  Their  descriptions,  though  brief, 
supply  us  with  some'  facts  which  will 
aid  us  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
mountain.  Diodorus  Siculus  was  the 
first  to  describe  Vesuvius  as  volcanic. 
Bom  at  Agyrium,  on  the  fianks  ^  of 
^tna,  he  must  have  been  familiar 
with  volcanic  phenomena,  as  that  moun- 
tain was  twice  in  activity  during  his 
lifetime.  On  examining  Vesuvius  he 
found,  as  he  tells  us,  many  signs  that  it 
had  been  in  activity  in  ancient  times. 
Vitmvius  mentions  a  tradition  in  his 
day  that  the  mountain  had  emitted 
flames.  Strabo,  who  wrote  a  few  years 
later,  describes  it  as  having  a  truncated 
cone,  with  a  barren  and  ashy  aspect, 
"  having  cavernous  hollows  in  its  cine- 
ritious  rocks,  which  look  as  if  they  had 
been  acted  on  by  fire."  Whence  he  in- 
ferred that  **  in  some  former  time  there 
had  burst  from  these  cavernous  orifices 
a  fire  which  had  now  become  extinct.** 
Seneca  remarked  that  Vesuvius  in 
former  times  had  ^ven  out  more  than 
its  own  volume  of  matter,  and  had  fur- 
nished the  channel,  not  the  food,  of  the 
internal  fire ;  in  ipso  monte  non  alimentum 
habit  sed  viam,  Velleius  Paterculus, 
who  died  under  Tiberius,  and  Plutarch, 
in  his  Life  of  Crassus,  in  describing 
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the  escape  of  Spartacus,  give  incident- 
ally an  interesting  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  mountain  at  that  period. 
They  state  that  the  rocky  hollow  on  the 
summit  was  clothed  with  wild  vines, 
and  that  it  was  accessible  only  by  one 
very  steep  and  narrow  passage  on  the 
side  opposite  to  Naples.    When  Spar- 
tacus  (A.U.C.   681)  and  his  followers 
had  entered  this  pass  and  encamped 
in  the  plain  of  the  crater,  Clodius  be- 
sieged him  in  his  retreat  by  occupy- 
ing the  pass  and  cutting  off,  as  he 
supposed,  the  only  means  of  escape. 
The  gla^ators,  however,  made  ladders 
of  the  vine-boughs,  "  like  ship-ladders, 
of  such  a  length  and  so  strong  that 
they  reached  from  the  top  of  the  hill  to 
the  veiy  bottom.    With  these  they  all 
descended  except  one,  who  remained  to 
throw  down  their  armour  to  his  com- 
panions, and  then  descended  himself, 
last  of  all.    The  Romans,  having  no 
suspicion  of  this  movement,  were  as* 
sailed  in  the  rear  by  the  gladiators,  who 
had  marched  round  the  mountain,  and 
were  put  to  flight  with  the  loss  of  their 
whole  camp." 

From  these  facts  it  is  very  probable, 
independently  of  geological  evidence, 
that  Somma,  which  now  forms  the  N. 
peak  of  the  mountain,  was  a  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  original  crater.  The 
most  cursory  examination  of  the  crest 
of  rocks  comprising  Somma  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  it  is  the  segment  of 
a  circle:  and  it  has  been  proved  by 
careful  measurements  that  this  circle, 
if  continued  round  the  mountain,  would 
include  the  whole  of  the  more  modem 
cone  of  Vesuvius  within  it,  and  give  a 
centre  which  corresponds  exactly  with 
its  present  site.  Somma,  therefore, 
and  the  mountain  of  which  it  formed 
a  part,  was  probably  the  Vesuvius  de- 
scribed by  the  ancient  geographers 
before  the  reign  of  Titus.  Its  flanks 
were  then  covered  with  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, and  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
were  flourishing  cities  at  its  base. 

Talem  dives  arat  Capua,  et  vicina  Vesdvo 
Ora  jugo. 

ViEG.  Georg,  ir.  224. 

In  the  63rd  year  of  our  era,  during 
the  reign  of  Nero,  the  mountain  began 
"or  the  first  time  to  give  signs  that  the 


volcanic  fire  was  returning  to  its  an- 
dent  channel.  On  the  5th  February 
the  whole  neighbourhood  was  convulsed 
by  an  earthquake,  which,  as  Seneca 
records,  threw  down  a  great  part  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  In  64 
another  earthquake  occurred,  which 
injured  Naples  and  destroyed  the  the- 
atre, where  Nero  had  been  acting  a  few 
minute&  before.  These  earthquakes 
continued  at  intervals  for  16  years. 

The  first  eruption  of  Vesuvius  of 
which  there  is  any  record  occurred  on 
the  24th  August  in  the  year  79,  during 
the  reign  of  Titus.  It  is  memorable  not 
only  as  the  eruption  which  destroyed 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  caiLsed 
the  death  of  Pliny  the  naturalist,  but 
also  as  having  had  his  nephew,  the 
vounger  Pliny,  for  its  historian.  In 
his  two  well-Known  letters  to  Tacitus 
(vi.  16  and  20),  describing  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  Pliny  says  that  about  one  in 
the  afternoon  his  mother  informed  his 
uncle,  who  was  stationed  with  the 
Roman  fleet  at  Misenum,  that  a  cloud 
appeared  of  unusual  size  and  shape. 
"It  was  not,"  he  says,  "at  that  ms- 
tance  discernible  from  what  mountain 
it  arose,  but  it  was  found  afterwards  that 
it  was  from  Vesuvius.  I  cannot  give  a 
more  exact  description  of  its  figure 
than  by  likening  it  to  that  of  a  pine- 
tree,  for  it  shot  up  a  great  height  in 
the  form  of  a  trunk,  which  extended 
itself  at  the  top  into  the  form  of 
branches ;  occasioned,  I  imagine,  either 
by  a  sudden  gust  of  air  which  impelled 
it,  the  force  of  which  decreased  as  it 
advanced  upwards,  or  the  cloud  itself, 
being  pressed  back  again  by  its  own 
weight,  expanded  in  this  manner.  It 
appeared  sometimes  bright,  and  some- 
times dark  and  spotted,  as  it  became 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  earth 
and  cinders.  This  was  a  surpri^ng  phe- 
nomenon, and  it  deserved,  in  the  opinion 
of  that  learned  man,  to  be  inquired  into 
more  exactly.  He  commanded  a  X«6i«*- 
nian  galley  to  be  prepared  for  him,  and 
made  me  an  offer  of  accompanying  him, 
if  I  pleased.  I  replied  it  was  more  agree- 
able to  me  to  pursue  my  studies  .... 
He  went  out  of  the  house  with  his 
tablets  in  his  hand.  The  mariners  at 
Eetinw,  being  under  consternation  at  the 
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approaching  danger  (for  that  village 
was  situated  under  the  mountsun,  nor 
were  there  any  means  of  escaping  but 
by  sea),  entreated  him  not  to  venture 
upon  so  hazardous  an  enterprise  .... 
He  commanded  the  galleys  to  put  off 
from  land,  and  embarked  with  a  design 
not  only  to  relieve  the  people  of  Retinw, 
but  «nany  others  in  distress,  as  the 
shore  was  interspersed  with  a  variety 
of  pleasant  villages.  He  sailed  imme- 
diately to  places  which  were  abandoned 
by  other  people  ....  He  now  found 
that  the  ashes  beat  into  the  ships  much 
hotter,  and  in  greater  quantities;  and 
as  he  drew  nearer,  pumice-stones,  with 
black  flints,  burnt  and  torn  up  by  the 
flames,  broke  in  upon  them :  and  now, 
the  hasty  ebb  of  the  sea,  and  ruins 
tumbling  from  the  mountain,  hindered 
their  nearer  approach  to  ^e  shore. 
Pausing  a  little  upon  this,  whether  he 
should  not  return  back,  and  instigated 
to  it  by  the  pilot,  he  cries  out,  *  For- 
tune assists  the  brave :  let  us  make  the 
best  of  our  way  to  Pomponianns,'  who 
was  then  at  StabisB  ;*' — ^where  he  perished 
during  the  night. 

In  the  second  letter  Pliny  describes 
more  minutely  the  phenomena  which 
attended  the  eruption : — "  There  had 
been,  ,  for  many  days  before,  some 
shocks  of  an  earthquake,  which  the 
less  surprised  us  as  they  are  ex- 
tremely frequent  in  Campania ;  but 
they  were  so  particularly  violent  that 
ni^ht,  that  they  not  only  shook  every- 
thing about  us,  but  seemed  indeed  to 
threaten  total  destruction  .  .  .  Though 
it  was  now  morning,  the  light  was  ex- 
ceedingly faint  and  languid ;  the  build- 
ings all  around  us  tottered ;  and  though 
we  stood  upon  open  ground,  yet,  as  the 
place  was  narrow  and  confined,  there 
was  no  remaining  there  without  dan- 
ger :  we  therefore  resolved  to  quit  the 
town.  The  people  followed  us  in  the 
utmost  consternation ;  and  as,  to  a 
mind  distracted  with  terror,  every  sug- 
gestion seems  more  prudent  than  its 
own,  they  pressed  m  great  crowds 
about  us  in  our  way  out.  Having 
got  to  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
houses,  we  stood  still,  in  the  midst  of 
a  most  dangerous  and  dreadful  scene. 
The  chariots  which  we  had  ordered  to 


be  drawn  out  were  so  agitated  back- 
wards and  forwards,  though  upon  the 
most  level  ground,  that  we  could  not 
keep  them  steady,  even  by  supporting 
them  with  large  stones.  The  sea 
seemed  to  roll  back  upon  itself,  and 
to  be  driven  from  its  banks  by  the 
convulsive  motion  of  the  earth;  it  is 
certain  at  least  that  the  shore  was  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  that  several  sea 
animals  were  left  upon  it.  On  the 
other  side,  a  black  and  dreadful  cloud, 
bursting  with  an  igneous  serpentine 
vapour,  darted  out  a  long  tndn  of  fire, 
resembling  flashes  of  Ughtning,    but 

much  larger Soon    afterwards 

the  cloud  seemed  to  'descend  and  cover 
the  whole  ocean ;  as  indeed  it  entirely 
hid  the  island  of  Caprese  and  the  pro- 
montory of  Misenum.  My  mother 
strongly  conjured  me  to  make  my 
escape,  which,  as  I  was  voung,  I  might 
easily  do :  as  for  herself,  she  said,  her 
age  and  corpulency  rendered  all  at- 
tempts of  that  sort  impossible.  How- 
ever, she  would  willingly  meet  death 
if  she  could  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  that  she  was  not  the  occasion  of 
mine.  But  I  absolutely  refused  to 
leave  her,  and  taking  her  hand  I  led 
her  on:  she  complied  with  great  re- 
luctance, and  not  without  many  re- 
proaches to  herself  for  retarding  mv 
flight.  The  ashes  now  began  to  fall 
upon  us,  though  in  no  great  quantity. 
1  turned  my  head,  and  obsei-ved  be- 
hind us  a  thick  smoke,  which  came 
rolling  after  us  like  a  torrent.  I  pro- 
posed, while  we  had  yet  light,  to  turn 
out  of  the  high  road,  lest  she  should 
be  pressed  to  death  in  the  dark  by  the 
crowd  that  followed  us.  We  had 
scarce  stepped  out  of  the  path  when 
darkness  overspread  us,  not  like  that 
of  a  cloudy  night,  or  when  there  is  no 
moon,  but  of  a  room  when  it  is  shut 
up  and  all  the  lights  are  extinct.  No- 
thing there  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
shrieks  of  women,  the  screams  of 
children,  and  the  cries  of  men:  some 
calling  for  their  children,  others  for 
their  parents,  others  for  their  husbands, 
and  only  distinguishing  each  other  by 
their  voices;  one  lamenting  his  own 
fate,  another  that  of  his  family ;  some 
wishing  to  die  from  the  very  fear  of 
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dying ;  some  lifting  their  hands  to  the 
gods;  but  the  greater  part  ima^ning 
that  the  last  and  etenial  night  was 
come  which  was  to  destroy  the  cods 
and  the  world  together.  Among  these 
were  some  who  augmented  the  real 
terrors  by  ima^nary  ones,  and  made 
the  frightened  multitude  wisely  believe 
that  Misenuin  was  actually  in  flames. 
At  length  a  glimmering  light  appeared, 
which  we  imagined  to  ve  ramer  the 
forerunner  of  an  approaching  burst  of 
flames,  as  in .  trudi  it  was,  than  the 
return  of  day.  However,  the  fire  fell 
at  a  distance  from  us.  Then  again  we 
were  immersed  in  thick  darkness,  and 
a  heav^  shower  of  ashes  rained  upon 
us,  which  we  were  obliged  ^everjr  now 
and  then  to  shake  off,  otherwise  we 
should  have  been  crushed  and  buried 
in  the  heap At  last  this  dread- 
ful darkness  was  dissipated  by  degrees, 
like  a  cloud  of  smoke;  the  real  day 
returned,  and  even  the  sun  appeared, 
*  though  very  funtly,  and  as  wnen  an 
eclipse  is  coming  on.  Every  object 
which  presented  itself  to  our  eyes, 
which  were  extremely  weakened, 
seemed  changed,  bein^  covered  over 
with  white  ashes,  as  with  a  deep  snow. 
We  returned  to  Misenum,  where  we 
refreshed  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could, 
and  passed  an  anxious  night  between 
hope  and  fear — ^though  indeed  with  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  latter,  for  the 
earthquake  still  continued,  while  se- 
veral enthusiasts  ran  up  and  down, 
heightening  their  own  and  their  friends* 
calamities  by  terrible  predictions." 

This  description  is  notonly  interesting 
in  itself,  but  is  viduable  as  aflbrding 
the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  eruption.  On  this 
point  the  statement  of  rliny  is  entirely 
confirmed  by  scientific  observations  on 
the  materisds  which  cover  the  buried 
dties.  It  appears  that  no  lava  flowed 
from  the  crater  on  this  occa^on,  only 
ashes,  red-hot  stones,  and  loose  frag- 
ments of  volcanic  materials  beine  eject- 
ed. Many  of  these  masses  whicn  have 
been  found  at  Pompeii  are  not  less  than 
8  lbs.  in  weight,  while  those  which  fell 
upon  Stabise,  4  m.  further,  weigh  only 
a  few  ounces.  The  crater  vomited  at 
^he  same  time  enormous  volumes  of 


vapour,  which  fell  upon  the  country 
around  in  torrents  of  heated  water, 
charged  with  the  dry  li^ht  ashes  which 
were  suspended  in  the  air.  This  water, 
as  it  reached  the  soil,  carried  with  it 
in  its  course  the  <nnders  which  had 
fallen,  and  thus  deluged  Herculaneum 
with  a  soft,  pasty,  volcanic  mud  or 
alluvium,  which  penetrated  into  places 
which  neither  scoris  nor  stones  o5uld 
have  reached,  and  did  &r  more  damage 
than  any  other  product  of  the  eruption. 

Hie  est  pampineis  viridis  modo  Yesvins  umbris, 

Presserat  hie  madidos  nobilis  uva  lacus  ; 
H»c  juga,   qnion  Nisas  ooUes,  plus  Bacdnu 
amavitf 

Hoc  nai)er  Salyri  monte  dedere  choros  ; 
HsBC  Veneris  sedes,  Lacedsemone  gratior  illi ; 

Hie  locos  Hercoleo  nomine  clanis  erat : 
Concta  Jacent  flanimis,  et  tristi  mersa  favilla. 

Nee  Saperl  vellent  hoc  Ucuisse  sibi. 

Mabtul,  JSpig.  IV.  44. 

The  effect  of  this  eruption  was  to 
destroy  the  entire  side  of  the  mountain 
nearest  to  the  sea,  leaving,  as  the  only 
remnants  of  the  ancient  crater,  the 
lower  ridge  on  the  S.  flank  now  called 
La  Pedamenima,  and  that  portion  of  the 
wall  which,  under  the  name  of  Somma, 
encircles  about  two-fifths  of  the  new 
cone.  This  cone  is  the  present  Vesu- 
vius, which  has  continued  to  be  the 
almost  exclusive  channel  of  eruption 
to  the  present  day. 

More  or  less  important  eruptions 
occurred  in  203 ; — in  472,  when,  accord- 
ing to  Procopius,  Europe  was  covered 
with  ashes,  which  fell  even  at  Constan- 
tinople;— in  512,  when  the  same  author 
says  the  ashes  were  carried  as  far  as 
Tripoli;— in  685;— in  993;— in  1036, 
when  the  lava  is  said  to  have  reached 
•the sea;— in  1049 ;— in  1139  ;— in  1306 ; 
— and  in  1 500,  this  last  a  slight  eruption, 
leaving,  however,  a  crater  5  m.  in  dr- 
cumference  and  1000  paces  deep.  A 
lon^  interval  now  ensued  of  131  years, 
during  which  Vesuvius  became  so 
covered  with  vegetation,  that  in  the 
1 7th  cent.  Braccini  found  the  sides  of 
the  crater  overgrown  with  brushwood 
and  forest-trees,  and  haunted  by  wild 
boars.  At  the  bottom  was  a  plain  with 
cattle  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  this  plain 
was  a  ravine  in  the  floor  of  the  crater, 
through  which  a  winding  path  led 
down  for  about  1  m.  among  rocks  and 
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atones  to  another  and  a  larger  plain, 
'which  was  covered  with  ashes  and  had 
three  small  pools  of  warm  brackish 
water.  Daring  this  interval  of  rest,  in 
1538,  Monte  IfuovOf  near  Pozzuoli,  was 
thrown  up. 

On  the  16th  December,  1631,  one 
of    the    greatest     modem    eruptions 
occurred.    Braccini,  who  describes  it, 
says  that  about  midsummer  the  plain 
of  the  Samo  was  convulsed  by  earth- 
quakes, which  occurred  so  repeatedly 
during  the  six  following  months  that 
many  persons  from  Naples  ascended 
the  mountain  to  ascertain  whether  any 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  interior. 
They  found  the  crater  filled  with  vol- 
canic matter,  and  no  longer  concave 
but  perfectly  level  with  its  margin, 
while  noises  were  heard  beneath  the 
surface.    On  the  16th  of  December,  at 
early  dawn,  the  cone  poured  out  from 
its  S.W.  flank  a  column  of  vapour  so 
loaded  with  ashes  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  black  smoke,  and  which  assumed 
the  usual  form  of  a  pine-tree,  followed  by 
discharges  of  stones  and  flashes  of  vol- 
canic fire.    The  column  of  vapour  was 
carried  over  nearly  100  m.  of  country, 
and  was  charged  with  so  much  electri- 
city, that  several  men  and  animals  were 
killed  by  the  ferilli  or  flashes  of  light- 
ning which  continually  darted  from 
it.    These  were  succeeded  by  a  great 
earthquake,  during  which  the  sea  re- 
tired to  a  distance  of  ^  m.  from  the 
shore,  and  then  returned  with  such 
violence  that  it  covered  the  land  30 
paces  beyond  its  former  limit.    At  the 
same  moment  the  summit  of  the  cone 
poured  out  seven  streams  of  lava,  one 
of  which  took  the  direction  of  Torre 
deir  Annunziata,  where  it  formed  the 
masses  of  lava  now  visible  on  the  W. 
of  the  town;  another  destroyed  two- 
thirds  of  Torre  del  Greco;    a  third 
Besina,  which  had  arisen  on  the  site 
of  Herculaneum ;  another  the  village 
of  Granatello    and    part    of  Portici, 
where    it  flowed    into    the    sea    and 
formed  the  current  on  which  the  Eoyal 
Palace  and  La  Favorita  were  subse- 
quently buUt.    18,000  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished  in    this  catastrophe. 
The  ashes  were  carried  by  the  wind  to 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  Greek 


islands,  and  to  Constantinople ;  and 
the  eruption  was  followed  by  discharges 
of  vapour  and  hot  water,  which  fell  in 
the  form  of  torrents  of  rain  upon  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  killed  great 
numbers  of  persons  at  Portici  and  Torre 
del  Greco,  and  inundated  the  country 
as  far  as  Nola  and  the  Apennines.  The 
eruption  did  not  entirely  cease  till 
February  1632,  when  it  was  ascertained 
by  measurement  that  the  cone  had 
lost  so  much  of  its  height  that  it  was 
1530  ft.  lower  than  Monte  Somma. 

Other  eruptions  occurred  in  1638; 
— in   1660,  when  the   crater  was    so 
cleared  out,  that   three   small  holes 
could  be  seen  in  action  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hollow,  corresponding  in 
their   position   with   the  three  pools 
observed  by  Braccini  30  years  before  ; — 
in  1676; — ^in  1682,  when  the  aspect  of 
the  mountain    was    changed,   and    a 
small  cone  thrown  up  from  the  centre 
cavity,  having  on  its  summit  a  little 
crater,  which    discharged  ashes; — in 
1689,  the  large  crater  was  nearly  filled 
up ;  the  central  cone  had  increased  so 
much  that  the  two  cones;  from  a  dis- 
tance, presented  the  appearance  of  one 
large  and  unbroken    mountain;    the 
summit,  however,  was  lower,  by  about 
1200  feet,  than  Somma;— in  1694  two 
streams  of  lava  flowed  in  the  directions 
respectively  of  S.  Giorgio  a  Cremano 
and  Torre  del  Greco,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  Viceroy  of  the  day  ordered  a 
deep  trench  to  be  cut  a  mile  from  the 
sea  in  order  to    intercept  the    lava, 
which  flowed  into  the  trench  and  con- 
solidated in   it; — in  1696; — in  1698. 
During  the  18th  century  the  volcano 
was  in  constant  activity ;  in  1701  two 
streams  of  lava  flowed  from  the  cone, 
one  to  Ottajano,  and   the    other    to 
Viulo ; — from  1 704  to  1 708  there  were 
frequent  eruptions,   the  worst  being 
in  1707,  when  ashes,  stones,  and  lava 
were  cast^  forth  in  large  quantities, 
Naples  being  on    August  4    covered 
with  •  a  dense  shower  of  ashes ; — from 
1712    to    1737    there    were   constant 
eruptions,  that  of  1717  being  described 
by  Bishop  Berkeley,  who  calculated 
that  the  height  to  which  the  stones 
were    projected  was   1000  ft.    above 
the  onfice  from  which  they  issued; 
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and  that  of  1728  producing  a  new  cone 
within  the  crater  of  the  old  one; — 
in  1737,  when  a  lava  stream  1  m. 
wide  burst  from  the  flanks  of  the 
mountain  and  divided  into  four  lesser 
streams,  two  of  which  stopped  near 
Torre  del  Greco,  the  crater  at  the  same 
time  poured  out  lava  in  the  direction 
of  the  Hermitage,  Somma,  and  Ot- 
tajano ;  the  damage  done  by  the  ashes 
of  this  eruption  was  very  great,  houses 
being  crushed,  and  trees  and  vines 
broken  by  the  weight  of  them ; — inl751, 
after  a  heavy  flow  of  lava  into  the  Atrio 
del  Cavallo,  and  thence  into  the  plain, 
the^  central  cone  sank  down,  leaving 
an  immense  depression ; — in  1754  ana 
1758,  lava,  ashes,  and  small  stones 
were  thrown  out  in  great  quantities ; — 
in  1760,  several  small  craters  opened 
about  midway  between  the  centre  cone 
and  the  sea,  on  the  declivities  now 
called  Le  Piane ;  three  of  these  craters 
still  exist  under  the  name  of  Bocche 
or  Voccole,  but  they  have  never  since 
been  in  activitp^,  and  are  now  over- 
grown with  vmes  and  shrubs  ; — in 
1766  and  1767  lava-streams  continued 
to  flow,  and  new  cones  formed  inside 
the  crater;  one  stream  ran  into  the 
Atrio  del  Cavallo ;  and  when  it 
ceased  on  the  fifth  day  it  was  more 
than  6  m.  long,  2  m.  broad  at  its  ex- 
treme point,  and  from  60  to  70  ft.  deep ; 
in  October,  1768,  it  had  not  cooleiS, 
and  a  stick  inserted  in  its  crevices  took 
fire  immediately ;  on  this  occasion  ashes 
are  said  to  have  fallen  on  the  decks  of 
ships  60  m.  distant; — in  1770,  1771, 
1773,  and  1776  lava  streams  continued 
to  pour  out; — ^in  1779  an  extraordi- 
nary phenomenon  accompanied  the 
usual  features  of  an  eruption ;  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  as  a  foun- 
tain of  liquid  transparent  fire  three 
times  higher  than  Vesuvius  itself,  and 
emitting  so  vivid  alight  that  the  whole 
country  was  illumined  for  10  m. 
round ;  the  fall  of  the  column  was 
nartiy  perpendicular,  covering  part  of 
Monte  Somma,  the  cone  of  Vesuvios, 
and  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo ;  and  partly 
on  the  country  round  Ottaiano,  where 
it  destroyed  woods  and  vineyards,  and 
broke  in  the  roof  and  windows  of  nearly 
ery  house  ;  some  of  the  stones  which 


fell  upon  the  town  weighed  upwards 
of  100  lbs.,  and  the  depth  of  ashes  in 
the  streets,  a  few  days  afterwards,  was 
4  feet ;  the  ashes  of  tiiis  eruption  fell  as 
fax  as  Benevento,  Foggia,  and  Man- 
fredonia,  a  distance  of  100  m. ; — in 
1784  and  1785  lava  flowed  for  14 
months  continuously,  and  within  the 
crater,  which  In  1783  was  an  inacces- 
sible gulf  250  feet  deep,  a  new  cone 
was  formed  which  before  the  dose 
of  1785  had  risen  above  the  rim  of 
the  old  crater;— in  1786,  '88,  '89,  and 
'90  there  were  the  usual  ordinary  erup- 
tions. 

The  most  important  eruption  since 
those    of    79   and    1631     commenced 
in  February  1793,  and  continued  with 
scarcely  any  intermission  till  Midsom- 
mer,  1 794.   It  attained  its  height  on  the 
15th  June,  1794,  wherefore  it  is  known 
as  the  eruption  of  '94.    On  the  12th 
June,  1794,  an  earthquake  shook  the 
country  for  miles   round.      Between 
Vesuvius  and  the  coast  the  surfi&ce  of 
the  ground  was  seen  to  undulate  like  a 
sea,  from  E.  to  W.,  and  a  large  fissure, 
3000  ft.  long,  opened  down  the  W. 
flank  of  the  mountain.    In  the  night 
of  the  15th  a  small  crater  below  the 
base  of  the  great   cone,   at  a    point 
now     called     Fedamentina,    and     not 
much  more  than  1600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  discharged  a  stream 
of  lava  and  Immense  volumes  of  black 
smoke.    A  second  mouth  opened  lower 
down,  followed  by  others  in  quick  suc- 
cession, in  a  straight  line  towards  the 
coast  between  Resina  and  Torre  del 
Greco.      The   explosions  from  these 
mouths,    some    of     which    are    still 
visible  above    Resina,   resembled  the 
reports  of  heavy  artillery,  and  were  ac- 
companied by  a  hollow  subterranean 
murmur.     £&ch  mouth  was  distinctiy 
seen  from  Naples  to  pour  out  a  sepa- 
rate stream  of  lava.     These  streams 
united  as  they  approached  the  plain  and 
rolled  on  steadily  towards  the  sea.   The 
smoke  collected  above  them   into  an 
enormous  mass  of  clouds,  which  was 
carried  by  the  wind  towards  Naples, 
dischar^ng    in    its    course    incessant 
flashes  of  lightning.    The  lava  at  first 
I  threatened  Resina;   it  then  altered  its 
I  direction  towards  Torre  del  Greco,  over 
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the  current  of  1631,  in  a  vast  broad 
stream.   It  passed  through  the  centre  of 
the  town,  enveloped  the  principal  church, 
several  churches,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  houses,  in  a  stream  of  lava  vary- 
ing from  12  to  40  feet  in  thickness,  and 
advanced  380  feet  into  the  sea  in  a  mass 
1204  feet  wide  and  15  feet  high,  pre- 
senting   as    it   cooled    a   tendency  to 
assume   a  columnar    structure.      This 
current,  which  may  still  be  examined 
at  Torre  del  Greco,  was  so  unusually 
fluid  that  only  6  hours  elapsed  from 
the  time  when  it  left  the  crater  till  it 
entered  the  sea,  a  distance  of  more  than 
4  m.     As  it  passed  through  the  town  it 
illustrated,  by  its  effect  on  metallic  sub- 
stances, the  intense  heat  of  liquid  lava, 
even  when  it  has  been  exposed  for  6 
hours  to    the   atmosphere;    iron  was 
swelled  to  four  times  its  volume,  and  its 
Internal    structure    entirely    changed; 
silver   was  rapidly  melted,  and  glass 
was  converted  into  a  stony  milk-M'hite 
mass.      Breislak    calculated    that   the 
bulk  of  the  whole  stream  of  lava  was 
46,09^,766   cubic  feet,   and   that  that 
portion  of  it  which  entered  the  sea  was 
13  millions  of  cubic  feet.     The  central 
cone    also  discharged    a  lava  stream 
towards   Ottajano.     The  ashes  which 
accompanied   this     discharge    fell    at 
Taranto,  and  at  places  in  Calabria  140 
m.  distant.    When  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  it  was  seen  that  the  S.E.  side  of 
the  crater  towards  Bosco-tre-Case  had 
fallen  in,   reducing  the  height  of  the 
lip  on  that  side  by  426  feet.    The  sea 
at  Torre  del  Greco,  on  the  1 7th,  when 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  examined  the  lava, 
was  in  a  boiling  state  at  the  distance  of 
100  yards  from  the  new  promontory, 
and  no  boat  could  remain  near  it  on 
account  of  the  melting  of  the  pitch  on 
her  bottom.    For  nearly  a  month  after 
this   eruption    the   crater  poured   out 
enormous  quantities  of  aqueous  vapour, 
loaded  with  fine  white  ashes,   which, 
descending  in  torrents  of  heavy  rain, 
deluged  the  whole  country  with  volcanic 
mud.    Many  of  the  ravines,  like  the 
Fosso  Grande,  were  nearly  filled  with 
this  mud,  which  hardened  as  it  cooled, 
.  forming  a  white  pumiceous  tufa.    The 
loss  of  life  at  Torre  del  Greco  is  believed 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  sick  and 


aged,  whom  there  was  no  time  to  remove 
from  their  houses.  King  Ferdinand 
tried  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  Torre 
del  Greco  to  rebuild  their  town  on  a 
safer  spot,  but  they  refused  to  abandon 
the  old  site. 

In  1804  an  eruption  occurred  of  30 
days'  duration  ;  one  lava  stream  reached 
the  sea  at  Torre  Scassata; — in  1805 
the  outflow  of  the  lava  was .  seen  by 
Humboldt,  Von  Buch,  andGay-Lussac, 
who  were  on  the  mountain  at  the 
time: — from  1809  to  1813  the  moun- 
tain was  more  or  less  constantiy  ac- 
tive ; — in  1817  ,'18.  and  '19  slight  erup- 
tions took  place  ; — in  1820,  a  new  crater 
opened  in  the  S.  fiank  of  the  mountain, 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  6  others 
in  a  direct  line  on  the  N.W.  declivity  ; 
from  each  of  them  a  stream  of  lava 
issued,  which  united  and  flowed  into  the 
Fosso  della  Vetrana,  where  it  may  still 
be  seen. 

In  the  early  part  of  1822  a  new 
crater  opened  near  the  6  lateral  ones 
of  the  last  eruption ;  and  on  the 
23rd  and  24th  February  it  poured  out 
several  streams  into  the  Atrio  del  Ca- 
vallo.  On  the  23rd  October"  the  great 
cone  suddenly  fell  in  with  a  loud 
crash.  The  crater  threw  out  two 
streams  of  lava,  one  of  which  overran 
the  old  lavas  in  the  direction  of  Bosco- 
tre-Case,  the  other  ran  down  the  W. 
side  towards  La  Favorita  and  Kesina. 
Another  stream  issued  from  a  new 
conC)  and  followed  the  same  course; 
and  a  4th  issued  from  one  of  the  old 
Voccole  of  1 794,  and  ran  in  the  direction 
of  Torre  del  Greco.  The  ashes  and 
stones  thrown  out  intercepted  the 
high  road  from  Resina  to  Torre  dell' 
Annunziata.  For  4  days  they  fell  in 
one  continued  shower,  and  they  did 
not  entirely  cease  for  12  da^s.  The 
atmosphere  was  so  filled  with  frag- 
mentary ashes  and  black  augitic  sand 
that  the  day  was  converted  into  night. 
This  darkness  prevailed  as  far  even  as 
Amalfi,  where  the  ashes  fell  to  a  depth 
of  several  inches.  The  vapours  from 
the  crater,  which  rose  to  the  height  of 
nearly  10,000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  discharging  flashes  of  light- 
ning, were  condensed  into  showers 
of  heated  water,  which  fell  in  torrents, 
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and  deluged  the  villages  of  S.  Sebastiano  j 
and  Massa.  The  rain  formed,  as  it  de- 
scended, small  pisolitic  globules  by  the 
attraction  of  the  more  minute  particles 
of  fine  volcanic  ashes,  man v  of  which 
may  be  examined  in  situ  at  Pompeii  in 
thin  layers  mixed  irith  a  loose  brown 
tufa.  One  mass  of  lava,  many  tons  in 
weight,  was  thrown  into  the  gardens 
of  the  Prince  of  Ottaiano,  3  m.  dis- 
tant On  the  26th  a  cloud  of  fine 
ashes  issued  from  a  fissure  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  crater,  and  appeared  to  de- 
scend the  side  of  the  mountain,  causing 
great  alarm  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plain,  who  supposed  it  to  be  a 
stream  of  boiling  water,  until  Monti- 
celli  ascertained  its  real  character,  and 
satisfied  the  people  that  they  had  been 
misled  by  an  optical  delusion.  This 
eruption  left  the  crater  as  an  irregular 
gulf,  3  m.  in  circumference,  and  nearly 
2000  feet  in  depth,  the  sides  of  which 
were  inaccessible  on  account  of  their 
steepness  and  their  constant  evolution 
of  steam  combined  with  hydrosulphuric 
and  hydrochloric  gas.  But  if  the  depth 
were  really  2000  feet,  it  must  have  ra- 
pidly decreased  by  the  dilapidation  of 
the  sides,  for  Mr.  Babbage,  on  examin- 
ing the  crater  soon  after  the  eruption, 
ascertained  that  its  bottom  was  938 
feet  below  the  highest  part  of  the  rim, 
and  459  feet  below  the  lowest  part. 
The  total  height  of  the  eruptive  cone 
was  reduced  to  3400  feet 

In  1828  an  eruption  took  place  from 
a  rent  in  the  side  of  the  crater  on 
the  £.  side.  In  1831  the  small  cone 
in  the  centre  of  the  great  crater  was 
more  than  150  feet  above  the  circum- 
ference of  the  crater,  which  was  filled 
to  the  brim  with  the  accumulated 
scorise.  Streams  of  lava  descended 
from  it  till  the  end  of  1833  in  the 
directions  of  Bosco  Beale,  Resina,  and 
Torre  del  Greco,  In  1834  two 
streams  of  lava  were  thrown  out, 
one  over  the  margin  of  the  crater, 
the  other  from  the  base  of  the  old  cone, 
accompanied  by  fiames.  One  stream 
lost  itself  in  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo; 
the  other  flowed  down  S.E.  towards 
Bosco  Reale,  advancing  with  great 
^  in  a  vast  current  nearly  J 
' ,  and  from  18  to  30  ft.  deep, 


which  did  not  stop  until  the  8th  day. 
when  it  had  run  a  distance  of  9  m.     It 
engulfed  the  village  of  Caposecco,  sparing 
only  4  houses  out  of  500.    Pompeii  was 
at  one  time  in  danger  of  being  buried  a 
second  time.    The  heat  evolved  by  this 
stream  of  lava  was  felt  at  Sorrento.    The 
old  cone  disappeared,  and  the  plain 
which  formed  ihe  floor  of  the  crater 
sank  down  into  a  double  abyss,  divided 
by  a  narrow  ridge  of  lava.    In  1838 
and  '39  streams  of  lava  flowed  from 
the  great  crater;  at  the  same  time  a 
great  quantity  of  lapilli  and  black  sand 
composed  of  crystals  of  augite  were 
thrown  upon  Torre    del    Greco  and 
Torre  dell*  Annunziata.    The  crater 
was  changed  by  this  eruption ;    the 
interior  assumed  the  form  of  a  fun- 
nel 300  feet  deep,  accessible  to  the 
bottom.    From  1841  to  1845  a  small 
cone  began  to  form  over  the  moath  in 
the  centre,  and  to  pour  out  lava  and 
red-hot  stones  in  such  abundance  that 
its  bulk  was  considerably  increased. 
In  1845,  '47,  and  '49  eruptioBS  took 
place  interesting    on  account  of   the 
crystals  of  leucite  which  were  ejected, 
a  mineral  previously  supposed  to  be 
confined  to  the  ancient  lavas  of  Monte 
Somma.     In  1854  the  central  cone, 
which  was  about  70  ft  higher  than 
the  Pimta  del   Palo,  opened  on  the 
S.E.  side,  and  poured  out  a  mass  of  lava 
which  divided  into  three  streams,  one 
reaching  Bosco  Reale  and  enveloping 
it  durmg  the  night  of  the  9th  Feb.    The 
wood,  containing  some  fine  oak,  ilex, 
and  ash-trees  was  entirely  consumed. 
The  large  trees,  as  soon  as  mey  were  en- 
veloped in  the  flowing  lava,  poured  out 
jets  of  hissing  steam  from  every  knot 
and  branch,  and  then  exploded  with  a 
loud  noise,  projected   upwards    to   a 
height  of  from  10  to  20  ft.    As  they 
were    consuming    they    threw    up  a 
stream  of  bright  clear  name.  The  lava 
was  estimated  to  have  covered  a  sur&ce 
of  9  sq.   m.      This  eruption  changed 
entirely  the  aspect  of  the  mountain. 
The  walls  of  the  old  crater  were  broken 
down ;  and  the  central  cone  was  reduced 
in  height  and  form.    Its  summit,  when 
the  eruption  ceased,  was  about  2  m.* 
in  circumference ;  its  crater  was  150  ft. 
in  depth,  and  accessible  to  the  bottom 
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At  the  beginning  of  1855  an  extensive 
fissure  opened  near  the  base  of  the 
Pnnta  del  Palo,  showing  well  the 
stmcture  of  the  cone,  formed  of  con- 
centric layers  of  ashes  and  lava.  This 
iras  foUoved  b^  a  great  emption,  and 
'  from  the  summit  of  the  cone  a  stream  of 
lava  flowed  down  its  sides  into  the  Atrio 
del  CavaUo,  and  from  thence  into  the 
Fosso  de'  Cancroni,  from  which  it 
gradually  reached  the  plain,  committing 
dreadful  ravages  through  a  highly  cul- 
tivated district:  dividing  into  two 
streams,  one  took  the  direction  of  San 
Jorio  and  Portici,  stopped[before  reach- 
ing the  former  village  ;  whilst  the 
second,  after  threatening  with  destruc- 
tion the  large  villages  of  Massa  di 
Somma  and  S.  Sebastiano,  followed  the 
line  of  a  watercourse  as  fiur  as  the  hamlet 
of  La  Cercola  in  the  plain,  the  extreme 
point  it  attained.  A  curious  particu- 
larity of  the  lava  of  this  eruption  was  the 
great  length  of  time  it  maintained  its 
high  temperature,  and  the  production  in 
its  fissures,  even  to  a  very  late  period,  of 
that  peculiar  mineral  substance  called 
Cotunnitey  a  chloride  of  lead.  Of  late 
years  it  was  this  eruption  which  per- 
haps inspired  the  greatest  terror,  it 
being  at  one  moment  feared  it  would 
reach  Portici,  and  even  the  Ponte  della 
Maddalena  in  the  suburb  of  Naples. 

From  1855  io  1858  the  mountain 
was    comparatively    quiet ;    the    old 
crater  on  the  summit  had  gradually 
become  filled   up,  having    only   two 
small  eruptive    cones    in    its  centre, 
which  occasional  eruptions  gradually 
increased  to  a  greater  neight  than  ever 
before  attained,  exceeding  considerably 
that  of  the  Funta  del  Palo,  now  no 
longer  visible.    In  1858,  however,  a 
new  crater  was  formed  halfway  between 
the  top  of  the  cone  and  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo,  and  soon  after  a  much  more 
extensive  fissure  in  the  Piano  delle 
Genestre,  on  which  rose  several  craters 
which  poured    forth  a  river  of  lava 
into  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  one  branch 
taking  the    direction    of   the    Fosso 
della  Vetrana,  and  the  other  empty- 
ing itself  by  a  magnificent  fiery  cascade 
into  the  Fosso  Grande,  which  it  nearly 
filled  up ;  thus  enveloping  almost  en- 


tirely the  hill  on  which  stand  the  Her- 
mitage and  the  Observatory. 

Between  1858  and  the  end  of  1861, 
Vesuvius    remained    without  any  re« 
markable     movement;    the    terminal 
crater  being  nearly  filled  up,  emitting 
fi'om  time  to  time  clouds  of  vapour 
and  eruptions  of  ashes  only.    On  Dec. 
8,  1861,  after  several  shodcs  of  earth- 
quake, which  were  severely  felt  along 
the  W.  base  of  the   mountain  from 
8  A.M.  until  3  P.M.,  Torre  del  Greco 
became  suddenly  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness, owing    to  the  clouds  of  ashes 
erupted  from  a  number  of  small  cones 
which  opened   at  a    distance  of  700 
yards  behind  the  town.    These  cones, 
1 1  in  number,  were  ranged  on  a  fissure 
of  about  2000  yards  in  length,  and  con- 
tinued in  eruption  for  several  days,  one 
of  them  only  sending  forth  a  current 
of  lava.      During   this    time    Torre 
del  Greco  sustained  great  injury,  the 
ground  being  rent  in  every  direction ; 
the  fissures  thus  produced  by  earth- 
quake movements  emitting  volumes  of 
mephitic  gases,  whilst  the  adjoining 
coast-line  was  raised  for  a  considerable 
distance  to  a  height  of  3^  English  feet. 
These  gaseous   emanations  continued 
for  several  weeks  along  the  W.  base 
of  Vesuvius ;  they  consisted  chiefly  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  with  a  slight  admix- 
ture of  carburetted   hydrogen.     The 
small  volcanic  cones  were  at  a  lower 
level  (1000  feet)  than  those  which  in 
June,  1794,  destroyed  the  same  town. 
From   1861   to   1865  the  volcano  re- 
mained comparatively  quiescent,  when 
the  great  central  crater  had  attained  a 
circumference  of  about  900  yards,  emit- 
ting only  aqueous  vapour  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas.    In  May,  1865,  the 
crater,  about  950  yards  in  circumfer- 
ence and  about  100  deep,  had  in  the  bot- 
tom a  small  crater  of  eruption  in  consid- 
erable activity,fromwhich  issued  aquan- 
tity  of  lava  and  eruptions  of  ashes  and 
stones,  which  filled  up  the  great  one. 

During  the  first  3  monuis  of  1868 
there  were  numerous  outbursts  from 
the  top  of  the  great  cone,  which  caused 
it  to  reach  a  greater  elevation  by  17 
ft.  than  at  any  former  period,  the 
height  on  April  5  being  4253  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 
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At  the  banning  of  1871  the  moun- 
tain again  exliibited  signs  of  acdvitj, 
which  coDtinned  thronghoat  the  year, 
and  culminated  in  the  eruption  of  1872. 
On  the  24th  of  April  fiye  streams  of  lava 
issued  from  the  great  cone,  besides 
others  from  smaller  cones,  and  flowed  in 
the  direction  of  Torre  del  Greco  and  Re- 
sina ;  they  stopped  flowing  the  next  day, 
and  only  stone  and  ashes  were  thrown 
out  from  the  large  and  small  cones.    On 
the  night  of  the  25th  a  fresh  current 
of  lava  issued  about  midway  down  the 
side  of  the  crater,  and  took  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cone  called  Del  Francese. 
A  number  of  people  had  collected  to 
▼lew  this,  and    some   had  advanced 
beyond  the  spot  called  La  Crocella, 
when  a  torrent  of  lava  suddenly  burst 
out  close  to  the  crater  of  1855,  and 
pouring  into  the   Atrio  del  CaA-allo, 
enveloped  and  killed  several  of  the 
sightseers.      The    lava  continued  its 
course  to  the   Fosso    della  Vetrana, 
where  it  divided,  the  smaller  stream 
takinff  the  direction  of  Fosso  Grande 
and  Le  Piane,  where  it  stopped,  and 
the  larger  mass  continuing  to  the  Fosso 
di  Faraone,  and  there  dividing  again, 
one  stream  going  in  the  direction  of  S. 
Giorgio   a   Cremano,  and    the  other 
flowing  on  along  the  Fosso  di  Faraone ; 
this  last,  on  reaching  the  plain,  spread 
itself  out  and  passed  between  the  towns 
of  St.  Sebastiano  and  Massa  di  Somma, 
doing  a  ^reat  deal  of  damage  to  both 
places ;   It  finally  stopped  close  to  la 
Cercola.    During  this  flow  of  lava  the 
great  cone  and  the  new  one  formed  in 
1871  threw  up  stones  to  a  height  of 
2000  feet,  and  the  detonations  were  so 
tremendous  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  fled  in  terror  to 
Naples.    A  great  fissure  opened  in  the 
side  of  the  cone,  and  extended  half 
way  down  the  mountain,  which  when 
it  closed  destroyed  the  cone  of  1871 
on  the  N.  side,  and  changed  the  outline 
of  the  mountain,  the  summit  sloping 
off  to  the  N.  with  an  odd  rock  sticking 
up  on  the  side  of  the  crater.    The 
ground  between  the  cone  and  Somma 
was  much  raised  by  the  lava.    On  the 
28th  and  29th    the    great  cone  dis- 
'^d  tremendous  showers  of  ashes, 
fell  over  the  surrounding  country 


as  £ur  as  Naples,  obsenring  the  day- 
light and  entirely  destroying  the  vege- 
tation. Severe  shocks  of  earthquake 
continued  till  the  30th,  when  the  moun- 
tain became  tranquil. 

Summary. — ^The  principal  fibcts  esta- 
blished by  these  eruptions  are:  —  1. 
When  the  crater  is  neariy  filled  up,  or 
its  surfi&ce  a  little  depressed  below  the 
rim,  an  eruption  may  be  considered  near 
at  hand.  The  periods  of  rest  oocnr  when 
the  crater  has  been  cleared  out  by  a 
violent  explosion,  or  by  a  series  of  small 
eruptions.    2.  When  the  mouth  of  the 
crater  is  so  small  or  so  narrowed  by 
accumulated  matter  as  to  be  unequal 
to  the  free  discharge  of  the  lava  col- 
lected in  its  central  reservoir,  lateral 
openings   are    formed,    which,   being 
nearer  the  source  of  heat,  discharge 
the  lava  in  a  state  of  greater  liquidity 
than  the  great  crater,  and,  meeting  a 
less  inclined  surfiice,  it  is  enabled  to 
flow  in  a  continuous  current,  which  is 
almost  impossible  at  Vie  high  angle  of  the 
surface  of  the  cone,    3.  The  cohesion 
of  a  lava  current  causes  it  to  move 
slowly   in  the   form   of   a   tall   ridge 
or  embankment,  the  surface  of  which 
gradually  loses  its  state  of  fluidity  as 
it   becomes   cooled  by  the   air,   and, 
aided  probably  by  the  escape  of  heated 
vapour  from  the  interior  of  the  mass, 
cracks  into  innumerable  fragments  or 
scoris,  some  of  which  form  a  deep  layer 
on  the  surface,  while  others  roll  down 
the  sides  and  make  a  regular  channel 
for  the  advancing  current.    As  these 
scoriee  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  they 
enable  the  central  portion  of  the  mass 
to  retain  its  fluidity  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  to  preserve  its  heat  for  months 
and  even  years ;  at  the  same  time  they 
make  it  possible  to  cross  the  current  as 
it  flows.     4.  The  earthquakes  which 
precede  and  accompany  an  eruption  are 
probably  caused  by  the  effort  of  the 
elastic   vapour   to  clear   the  internal 
channel  when  it  is  obstructed  by  masses 
of  solid  matter.    5.  The  so-called  smoke 
from  Uie   crater  consists  of  aqueous 
vapour,  more  or  less  dark  as  it  happens 
to  be  charged  with  ashes.  When  this  va- 
pour condenses  in  the  atmosphere  it  de- 
scends in  the  form  of  warm  rain,  which 
assumes  the  consistency  of  mud  when 
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the  vapour  is  loaded  with  ashes  in 
excess,  and  vhen  the  ground  on  which 
it  falls  is  covered  with  fine  frag- 
mentary matter.  6.  The  fire  which 
is  seen  above  the  crater  during  an 
eruption  is  not  flame,  but  the  reflection 
of  the  molten  lava  within  the  crater 
upon  the  clouds  of  vapour  and  ashes 
held  in  suspension  which  accumulate 
above  it  7.  The  lightning  which  is 
seen  playing  and  darting  from  the  edges 
of  these  clouds  is  the  effect  of  the  elec- 
tricity which  is  produced  by  the  rapid 
condensation  of  vapour  into  water,  and 
by  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam. 
8.  The  diminution  of  the  water  in  the 
springs  and  wells  on  the  declivity  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  re- 
garded as  an  indication  of  an  approach- 
ing eruption,  without  any  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  being  yet  given. 

d.  Geology  of  the  Mountain. 

The  structure  of  the  lower  beds  of  La 
Sammaf  like  the  lower  strata  of  the 
plain  around  it,  are  of  enormous  thick- 
ness, and  consist  of  a  compact  tufa, 
formed  of  fragments  of  pumice  and 
ashes,  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
under  the  sea  before  the  mountain  was 
upheaved.  This  tufa  contains  shells  of 
species  still  existing  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  numerous  erratic  blocks  of 
limestone,  some  of  which  have  been  ren- 
dered so  crystalline  by  the  action  of  heat 
that  they  may  be  called  marble  (this  is 
the  pretended  lava  of  Vesuvius,  from 
which  cameos  are  made  by  the  artists 
of  Naples) ;  and  a  coarser  argillaceous 
limestone  containing  fossil  shells  of  the 
tertiary  period,  not  to  be  confounded 
witii  the  modem  ones  in  the  puma- 
ceous  tufa ;  both  of  which  have  been 
evidently  torn  from  their  original  site 
by  the  volcanic  action.  To  some  of 
these  erratic  masses  serpulse  or  sea- 
worms  of  existing  species  and  of  great 
delicacy  have  been  found  adhering. 
Upon  these  beds  of  tufa,  which  consti- 
tute more  than  half  the  height  of 
Somma,  rest  numerous  currents  or  beds 
of  leucitic  lava,  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  eruptions  of 
the  mountain.  They  incline  outwards 
at  an  ansle  of  about  25°,  and  alternate 
with  beds  of  scone,  the  whole  being 


intersected  by  dikes  of  compact  lava. 
The  best  place  for  examining  this  cu- 
rious structure  will  be  in  the  Fosso 
Grande,  a  ravine  in  the  flanks  of  Somma 
on  the  1.  of  the  road  to  the  Hermitaee, 
where  they  have  been  exposed  by  the 
action  of  torrents,  and  in  the  ravines 
descending  towards  the  villages  of  Sant' 
Anastasia  and  Somma.  The  Atrio  del 
Cavallo  will  be  the  best  point  for  ob- 
serving the  numerous  lava  dikes  of  the 
Somma. 

The  cone  of  Vesuvius  has  been  ascer- 
tained at  various  times,  when  portions  of 
its  sides  have  been  rent  or  broken  down, 
to  be  composed  of  concentric  beds  of 
lava,  scoriae,  and  tufa,  which  dip  out- 
wards in  all  directions  from  the  axis  of 
the  cone,  at  an  angle  varying  from  30*"  to 
40°  at  their  upper  part,  but  become  hori- 
zontal as  they  approach  the  precipitous 
escarpment  of  Somma.  The  lowest  of 
these  beds  are  intersected  by  vertical 
dikes  of  augitic  lava  from  400  to  500  ft. 
high,  which,  from  their  hard  compact 
structure  and  the  depth  at  which  they 
occur,  are  evidently  more  ancient  than 
any  eruption  6f  which  we  have  record. 

Minerals, — ^The  catalogue  of  Vesuvian 
Minerals  which  was  formerly  so  volu- 
minous, has  been  reduced  to  about  forty 
species  by  the  accurate  observations  of 
Professor  Scacchi  of  Naples,  who  found 
that  many  of  the  new  ones  were  identical 
with  others  long  known.  By  far  the 
greater  part  are  found  in  the  more 
ancient  lavas  of  the  Somma,  or  in  the 
masses  of  limestone  and  other  detached 
blocks  imbedded  in  the  volcanic  con- 
glomerate, and  which  were  ejected  by 
the  ancient  eruptions  of  that  mountain. 
Vesuvius  produces  only  augite  (the 
most  abundant  of  the  whole)  horn- 
blende, mica,  sodalite,  breislakite, 
magnetic  iron,  and  leucite  in  detached 
crystals.  Somma  produces,  in  addition 
to  all  these,  sarcolite,  giobertite  (car- 
bonate of  magnesia),  fluorine,  apatite, 
quartz  crystals,  lazulite,  periclase  or 
crystals  of  pure  magnesia,  and  mellilite ; 
aragonite,  monticellite,  sommite  or 
nepheline,  davyite  and  cavolinite ;  anor- 
thite,  christianite,  and  biotine;  comp- 
tonite,  haiiyne,  zircon,  atacamite  (chlo- 
ride of  copper),  mica  crystals,  olivine, 
felspar,  sal-ammoniac,  idocrase  or 
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vian,  pyramidal  garnet,  mcionite,  py- 
roxene, titaniferous  iron,  &c.  &c.  An 
interesting  species,  the  cotunnite,  a  chlo- 
ride of  lead,  has  been  found  abundantly 
in  the  current  of  1855,  produced  by  sub- 
limation in  the  fissures  of  the  lava  as  it 
has  cooled.  The  trayeller  will  find  most 
of  these  minerals  for  sale  at  Resina, 
where  the  seTeral  guides  add  to  their 
ordinary  avocations  that  of  mineral 
collectors,  at  the  season  when  not  en> 
gaged  in  conducting  straneers. 

The  lower  slopes  of  Vesuvius  are 
extremely  fertile,  and  often  produce 
three  crops  in  the  year,  without  other 
preparation  than  mgging.  From  the 
vines  grown  on  the  volcanic  soil  is 
made  the  well-known  wine  called  Xoo 
rima  Christi ;  the  red  kind  is  the  most 
common,  but  the  white  has  more  of 
the  peculiar  delicacy  of  flavour  which 
distinguishes  this  wine,  and  retains  that 
flavour  longer.  The  )iora  of  Vesuvius 
contains  many  plants  not  found  else- 
where in  Italy.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fkct,  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
volcanic  valleys  and  slopes  of  Vesuvius, 
notwithstanding  the  devastating  effects 
of  the  eruptions,  are  able  to  maintain 
a  population  of  some  80,000,  while  the 
same  surface-ground  of  the  chalky  soil 
of  the  Apennines  could  not  furnish  sup- 
plies to  a  twentieth  part  of  that  number. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
full  information  as  to  the  eruptions, 
geological  formation,  &c.,  of  Vesuvius, 
should  read  Professor  Phillip's  book, 
*  Description  of  Vesuvius,*  1  vol.,  1869. 

e.  Ascent  from  Fompeii  and 
OTHER  Points. 

Guides  and  horses  will  be  found  at 
the  station  at  Pompeii,  but  it  is  well 
to  secure  them  beforehand.  Charges: 
Guide,  5  frs. ;  horse,  5  frs. ;  porter,  2  frs. 
The  road  is  rather  a  fatiguing  one, 
owing  to  the  sand  and  ashes.  The 
lava  fields  of  the  Bosco^  reached  in  | 
hr.,  were  produced  by  the  eruption  of 
1822.  Another  ^  hr.  through  ashes 
and  sand,  and  up  a  steep  ascent,  brings 
one  to  the  foot  of  the  cone,  near  the 
lava  walls  of  1848  and  '68.  In  f  hr. 
more  the  top  is  reached. 

An  interesting  road  for  geologists  is 
'"ive  to  Torre  del  Greco^  examining 


the  lava  streams  of  1631  at  Granatello, 
between  Portici  and  Resina,  and  the 
two  lava  streams  at  Scala  and  Calastro ; 
also  that  of  1794,  on  which  a  great 
part  of  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco 
18  built.  Then  follow  the  line  of  this 
stream,  and  ^rther  on  that  of  1861  to 
the  Bocche. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  a  good  view 
of  the  lava  stream  of  1872. should  drive 
to  8,  Jorio,  and  thence  walk  to  S. 
Sebastiano,  where  they  will  come  upon 
the  lava,  which  they  can  follow  the 
course  of  to  Massa,  and  thence  to  the 
Observatory. 

/.  Hbsctjlansum. 

The  choice  of  roads  is  the  same 
as  to  Vesuvius.  The  entrance  to  the 
excavations — vindicated  by  an  inscrip- 
tion *^  Reaii  Scavi  di  Ercoiano** — ia 
at  Reaina,  at  the  comer  of  the  main 
street  and  the  Vico  di  Mare,  about 
15  or  20  minutes'  walk  from  the  stat. 
at  fPortici.     Entrance  2  fr«.  including 

?iide ;  on  Sundays  free,  without  guide, 
he  visit  to  all  that  is  at  present  ex- 
cavated will  occupy  about  1  hr. 

Greek  tradition  ascribed  the  origin 
of  Herculaneum  to  Hercules,  hence 
Ovid  called  it  Serculea  urhs.  It  was 
successively  occupied  by  the  Oscans,  the 
Tyrrhenians  and  FelasciianB,  and  the 
Sanmites.  Livy  states  mat  the  Consul 
Garrilius  took  it  from  the  Samnites  in 
B.O.  293 ;  though  some  critics  suppose 
that  Livy*s  passage  refers  to  another 
Herculaneum,  situated  somewhere  in 
the  interior  of  Sanmium.  It  joined  in 
the  Social  War,  but  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Didius  80  B.C.  It  obtained 
the  rights  of.  a  municipium,  and  the 
privilege  of  being  governed  with  its  own 
laws  by  the  Demarchs  and  Archons, 
who  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions. 
Several  distinguished  Romans  had  villas 
in  the  cify  or  its  suburbs :  Servilia,  the 
sister  of  Cato  of  Utica  and  the  mother 
of  Brutus,  resided  here  in  a  villa  be- 
stowed upon  her  by  Julius  0»sar; 
Tiberius  confined  his  niece  Agrippina 
in  another  viUa,  which  was  destroyed 
by  her  son  Caligula,  in  order  to  oblite- 
rate every  trace  of  the  cruelties  she  had 
snfibred. 
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The  city  is  described  by  Strabo  as 
situated  on  a  projecting  headland,  and 
exposed  to  the  S. W.  wind,  which  made 
it  unusually  healthy ;  and  the  historian 
Sisenna,  who  .flourished  B.C.  91,  in  a 
fragment  preserved  by  Nonius,  de- 
scribes it  as  built  on  elevated  ground 
between  two  rivers,  and  surrounded  by 
low  walls.  Its  port  was  called  Setinat 
a  name  preserved  in  the  modem  JZtf- 
sina.  The  name  of  Herculaneum  lin- 
gered on  the  spot  till  the  middle  of  the 
5th  cent.,  when  the  eruption  of  472 
destroyed  the  cluster  of  houses  which 
the  poorer  citizens  had  erected  on  the 
site  after  the  destruction  of  the  city 
in  A.D.  79.  The  ancient  line  of  the  Her- 
culanean  coast  was  ascertained,  during 
the  excavations  of  the  last  cent.,  to  be 
between  the  S.  extremity  of  the  royal 
palace  and  the  Mortelle,  and  the  head- 
land mentioned  by  Strabo,  about  95  ft. 
within  the  present  line  of  coast. 

In  A.D.  63  it  was  seriously  injured 
by  the  earthquake.  "  One  part  of  Her- 
culaneum," says  Seneca,  "  was  de- 
stroyed, and  what  remains  is  not  safe." 
In  79  it  was  overwhelmed  by  torrents 
of  volcanic  mud,  which  filled  all  the 
buildings  nearly  to  their  roofs,  and 
hardened  as  it  dried  into  a  coarse 
tufa,  upon  which,  in  subsequent  erup- 
tions, showers  of  ashes  and  streams  of 
lava  were  deposited  to  a  depth  varying 
from  70  to  112  feet.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  calculated  that  these  accumu- 
lations were  the  work  of  six  distinct 
eruptions.  They  are  divided  by  thin 
strata  of  vegetable  soil,  in  which  Lippi 
discovered  land  shells,  which  lived 
upon  it  during  the  intervals  of  the  suc- 
cessive deposits. 

The  destruction  of  the  city  was  not 
attended  by  any  considerable  loss  of  life. 
The  discovery  of  only  two.  skeletons  in 
the  earlier  excavations,  one  of  which, 
from,  the  cast  made  by  his  extended  arm 
upon  the  tufa,  woiild  appear  to  have 
perished  in  the  attempt  to  save  a  bag 
of  gold,  shows  that  the  inhabitants  had 
time  to  escape :  while  the  very  rare 
occurrence  oi  money  and  other  valu- 
ables is  another  proof  that  they  had 
been  able  to  remove  all  that  they  could 


carry.  It  has  often  been  stated  that 
from  the  5th  to  the  18th  cent,  the 
existence  of  Herculaneum,  as  weU  as 
of  Pompeii  and  Stabise,  was  entirely  for- 
gotten. Yet  we  find  these  cities  men- 
tioned in  several  works  of  the  15th, 
16th,  and  I7th  cent,  j  though  Hercula- 
neum was  supposed  to  be  buried  under 
where  Torre  del  Greco  now  stands. 

The  discovery  of  its  real  site  is  due 
to  a  fortuitous  circumstance.  In  1709 
the  Prince  d'Elboeuf,  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine,  was  builcUng  a  casino  at 
Portici,  near  the  Granatello,  which  he 
wished  to  decorate  vrith  marbles. 
Hearing  that  a  person  at  Besina,  in 
sinking  a  well,  had  discovered  some 
fragments  of  statues  and  mosaics, 
he  bought  the  right  to  search  for 
more.  This  well,  which  happened  to 
strike  upon  an  ancient  well,  is  now  to 
be^een  in  the  CorHle  di  S,  CfictcomOyin 
the  main  street  of  Besina,  or  under- 
groi^d  behind  the  scena  of  the  theatre, 
and  IS  about  90  ft.  deep.  Near  its  bottom 
was  a  passage,  which  led  into  founda- 
tions of  the  proscenium  of  the  theatre. 
For  five  years  the  Prince  continued  his 
excavations  without  appearing  to  have 
any  precise  knowledge  of  the  history 
or  the  name  of  the  site  he  was  ex- 
ploring, and  brought  to  the  surface 
numerous  statues  and  fragments  of 
sculpture.  At  length,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  one  of  the  female  figures  of 
the  family  of  the  Salbi,  Ooimt  Daim,  the 
Austrian  viceroy,  interfered,  claimed, 
in  the  name  of  the  State,  the  restitution 
of  all  that  the  Prince  had  discovered, 
and  prohibited  the  removal  of  any 
other  fragments.  Some  of  the  sta- 
tues were  sent  to  Vienna,  and  were 
afterwards  purchased  by  Frederick 
Augustus  of  Saxony,  and  placed  in  the 
Japanese  palace  at  Dresden,  where  they 
still  are. 

Nothing  after  this  was  done  till  1737, 
when  Charles  III.,  while  building  a 
palace  at  Portici,  ordered  the  excava- 
tions to  be  resumed.  Unfortunately  the 
ofiicer  who  had  the  direction  oi  the 
works  was  so  ignorant  of  antiqui- 
ties, that,  on  finding  an  inscrip- 
tion in  bronze  letters,  he  had  the  letters 
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detached  without  copying  it,  in  order  to 
send  them  to  the  king.  He  explored  the 
great  theatre,  and  found  a  quadriga 
lying  broken  on  the  ground;  but  in- 
stead of  carefully  collecting  the  frag- 
ments, he  had  them  carted  off  to  Naples, 
and  thrown,  like  rubbish,  into  the  Gastel 
NuoTO,  where  they  remained  until  part 
of  them  was  melted  down  into  busts  of 
the  king  and  queen  ;  and  out  of  others 
the  horse,  now  in  the  Gallery  of 
Bronzes  in  the  Museum,  was  restored. 
He  removed  the  paintings  from  the 
walls  without  preserving  any  trace  of 
the  beautiful  arabesque  decorations 
with  which  many  of  them  were  sur- 
rounded. The  colonel  was  at  last 
removed,  and  succeeded  by  a  Swiss, 
Carl  "Weber,  who  arranged  aU  the  ob- 
jects, as  they  were  found,  in  the  palace 
of  Portici,  and  Couart  was  employed 
under  his  direction  to  restore  ^e 
sculptures.  So  little  was  at  first 
known  of  the  true  name  of  the  site,  that 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  saw  the  excava- 
tions in  1744<,  described  the  site  as  being 
considered  by  some  to  be  a  city  called 
*'  Aretina  in  the  time  of  the  Itomans, 
and  by  others  Port  Hercules,  where  the 
Komans  usually  embarked  for  Africa." 
In  the  some  year  Mr.  Knapton 
descended  into  the  well  and  found 
in  the  interior  of  the  theatre  "great 
quantities  of  timber,  beams,  and  rafters, 
broken  and  entire,  lying  some  one  way, 
some  another,  and  all  converted  into 
perfect  charcoal,  except  where  it  had 
been  moistened  with  water,  where  it  was 
like  rotten  wood."  The  whole  place 
was  filled  with  fragments.  In  1750  a 
long  narrow  passage  sloping  down  into 
the  theatre,  at  a  point  where  it  is  about 
65  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  street,  was 
cut  through  the  solid  rock,  and  is  still 
the  only  way  by  which  the  traveller 
can  descend  to  examine  the  building. 

In  1755  Charles  III.  founded  the 
Accademia  Ercolanese,  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  discoveries,  and  its 
members  published  a  large  and  learned 
work  called  Pittore  di  ErcolaTieo, 

The  excavations  were  continued  for 
nearly  50  years,  but  with  few  hands, 
and  in  a  desultory  manner.    The  diffi- 


culties of  excavating  on  such  a  site  were 
as  considerable  as  the  expense.      The 
buildings  were  filled  with  a  material 
which  there  were   no   means    of   re- 
moving in  any  quantity  to  the  surfiu^ ; 
the  tufa  and  the  hard  lava  presented  a 
perpetual  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
the  workmen ;  and  the  two  towns  on 
the  overlying  strata  made  it  dangerous 
to  excavate  without  taking  immediate 
measures  to  support  the  soil  above  by 
substructions.    As  soon  as  one  portion 
was  excavated  it  was  filled  up  with  the 
rubbish  from  the  site  which  was  next 
explored;   while,  for   the  security   of 
the  houses  above,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  build  up  the  most  interesting 
edifices  as  soon  as  they  had  been  rifled 
of  their  treasures.    Shafts  were  sunk  in 
every  direction  to  ascertain  the  limits 
of  the  city ;  yet  no  certain  knowledge 
of  its  size  was  obtained,  and  the  ex- 
plorers do  not  appear  to  have  reached 
the  walls  or  any  of  the  gates.    It  was 
ascertained,  however,  that  the  city  was 
built  on  a  stream  of  lava,  and  that  the 
houses  were  generally  of  one  story. 

During  the  French  occupation  (1806- 
1815)  the  excavations  were  carried  on 
more  systematically,  but  they  were  sus- 
pended altogether  imder  the  Bourbons 
till  1828.  Between  1828  and  1837  the 
part  known  as  the  Scavi  Nuovi  was 
discovered.  Nothing  more  was  done 
tiU  1869,  when  Victor  Emanuel  him- 
self gave  an  impetus  to  the  renewal  of 
the  works  by  presiding  at  their  resump- 
tion, and  contributing  1200Z.  towards 
them  from  his  private  purse. 

27ie  Theatre  (candles  are  furnished  by 
the  guide),  to  which  the  visitor  first  de- 
scends by  a  long  flight  of  steps,  is  now  so 
encumbered  with  the  buttresses  built  to 
sustain  the  rock  above  it,  that  it  is  little 
better  than  a  labyrinth ;  and  although 
some  of  its  details  are  very  interesting 
as  illustrating  the  architecture  of  a 
Roman  theatre,  yet  a  better  idea  of 
the  general  arrangement  of  such  a 
structure  is  obtained  from  those  at 
Pompeii,  The  area  consists  of  19  rows 
of  seats,  about  a  foot  high  by  3J 
feet  deep,  divided  into  six.  compart- 
ments   or   cunei    by    seven    lines    of 
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atairs,  called  vomitorieg.    These  stairs 
led    directly    from    the     semicircular 
enclosure  of  the  orchestra  to  a  broad 
corridor,  above  which  was  a  portico 
with,  three  other  rows  of  seats.    The 
orchestra  is  about  one-third  larger  than 
that  of  San  Carlo.    At  the  back  of  the 
stage  the  Tolcanio  matter  which  filled 
the  building  still  exhibits  the  cast  of  the 
mask  of  a  human  face.    When  it  was 
discovered  it  was  as  well  defined  as 
if   it    had  been   taken  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  and    was    perfectly  iminjured. 
Over  the  architraves  of  th&  side  en- 
trances to  the  orchestra  two  inscrip- 
tions were  found;   one  recording  the 
erection  of  the  theatre    at    the  cost 
of  Lucius  Annius  Mammianus  Bufas, 
Judge  and  Censor ;  the  other  the  name 
of  the  architect,  Numisius  the  son  of 
Publius.    In  a  passage  at  the  back  of 
the    stage  is  the  well  which  led    to 
the    first    excavations.      The    ground 
about  it  is  very  slippery,  so  that  it 
must  be  approached  with  caution.    At 
the  rt.  end  of  the  proscenium  is  a  rect- 
angular pedestal,  which  evidently  bore 
a  statue.     The  roof  and  upper  part  of 
the  building  were  supported  by  large 
square  pilasters,  of  red  brick  with  mar- 
ble cornices,  the  surface  being  lined 
with  marble  slabs  or  decorated  with 
paintings,  many  of  which  are  now  in  the 
Museo  Nazionale.   In  the  galleries  sta- 
lactites are  continually  forming  by  the 
percolation  of  water.    The  number  of 
persons  that  the  theatre  would  contain 
is  estimated  by  Winckelmann  as  high 
as  35,000 ;  but  others,  with  more  pro- 
bability, have  reduced  it  to  10,000. 

Although  there  is  nothing    except 
this  theatre  to  be  seen  under  ground, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  state  briefly 
the  principal  "discoveries  which  were 
made.     On  the  S.  side  of  the  theatre 
was  a  temple,  standing  near  it  in  a 
public  square  in  which  the  two  eques- 
trian statues  of  the  Salbi  were  found. 
Prom  this  temple  a  wide  street,  paved 
"with  blocks  of  lava,  bordered  with  foot- 
pavements  and  lined  with  porticoes,  led, 
almost  due  E.,  to  another  temple,  also 
in  an  open  space.    In  the  middle  of  the 
street  on  the  N.  side  was  aBasilica>  228 


feet  long  and  132  broad,  surrounded  by 
a  portico  of  42  columns,  and  decorated 
with  paintings.  On  the  S.  of  the  street 
of  the  basilica  were  several  squares  of 
buildings  arranged  on  a  regular  plan 
and  with  straight  streets.  On  the  E.  of 
these  was  another  temple ;  and  on  the 
"W.,  divided  by  what  appeared  to  be 
the  course  of  a  small  stream,  was  a 
large  villa  surrounded  by  a  garden, 
with  an  oblong  square  court  before 
it,  surrounded  by  a  portico  sup- 
ported by  stuccoed  fluted  columns  of 
brick.  In  the  angles  were  termini 
and  busts ;  in  iront  of  each  terminus 
was  a  fountain ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  court  was  a  larger  fountain  deco- 
rated with  statues.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  were  found  the  Papyri  now  in 
the  Museum.  The  cabinet  which  con- 
tained them  had  been  converted  into 
charcoal.  Some  of  the  richest  treasures 
in  the  Museum  were  discovered  in  this 
villa.  Among  them  the  statues  of 'Aris- 
tides,  Agrippina,  the  Sleeping  Eaun, 
the  Mercury ;  the  busts  of  Plato,  Scipio 
AMcanus,  Augustus,  Seneca,  Demos- 
thenes, &c. ;  beautiful  mosaics  and 
specimens  of  furniture,  linen,  and  food. 
The  Soavi  Nuovi  are  entered  by  an 
iron  gate  on  the  1.  of  the  Yico  di 
Mare,<  about  5  min.  walk  from  the 
entrance  to  the  theatre ;  and  for  those 
who  have  already  seen  Pompeii  a  suffi- 
ciently good  idea  of  the  whole  vrill  be 
obtained  from  the  entrance  without 
proceeding  frurther.  Thet  excavations 
on  the  rt.  show  the  result  of  the  work 
carried  on  between  1828  and  1837  ;  that 
on  the  1.  the  work  of  1868  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  street 
20  fb.  broad  leading  from  the  theatre 
to  the  basilica,  paved  with  lava  blocks 
and  bordered  by  edifices.  The  houses 
resemble  those  of  Pompeii,  but  the 
walls  are  thicker.  Of  these  the  most 
important  are  the  1st  house  on  1.,  in 
which  were  found  some  remains  of 
human  skeletons ;  and  the  2nd  on  rt, 
called  the  Hbitse  of  Argus,  from  a  paint- 
ing of  lo  and  Argus  found  in  the 
triclinium.  The  rapid  fall  of  the  street 
at  this  point  seems  to  indicate  the  near 
vicinity  of  the  sea  at  that  period. 
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EXCURSION  n.— FoMFsn. 

a.  JPreliminarjf  Hint*,  b.  Torre  del 
Oreco  —  lirre  del  Aamunxiata  — 
Pompeii,  c.  Sietory  of  Fompeii, 
d.  Diacovery  of  the  CUjf.  e.  Topo- 
graphy.  f^ArehiteetmreandArranffe* 
ment  of  Public  and  JPrwate  Build- 
inffs.    g.  Deecripium  of  the  Swine, 

a.  Fbblimikaby  Hints. 

The  distance  from  Naples  to  Pom- 
peii is  about  14  m.  by  road  or  raiL 
For  those  who  have  the  time  to  spare, 
and  can  give  more  than  one  day  to 
Pompeii,  the  drive  is  interesting,  as 
affording  opportunities  of  yisiting  the 
towns  at  the  foot  of  YesuTius,  and  exa- 
mining the  lava  currents  which  have 
flowed  into  the  sea.  Fare  for  carriage, 
30  frs.  But  those  who  have  to  mike 
the  most  of  their  time  had  better  go  by 
rail.  The  stat.  is  the  same  as  for  Por- 
tici  and  Vesuvius.  There  are  5  trains 
daily  to  and  from  Pompeii  in  45  min. 
Fares,  1st  dass,  2  fr.  75  c. ;  2nd  class, 

1  fr.  90  c. ;  8rd  class,  1  fr .  10  c.  Betum 
tickets  at  a  reduction  are  issued.  If  it 
is  inconvenient  to  catch  the  train  to 
Pompeii,  one  stopping  at  Torre  delT 
Annunziata  may  be  taken;  cabs  for 
the  Porta  Manna,  entrance  to  Pompeii 
will  be  found  in  waiting  (1  fr.).  The 
distance  would  take  35  min.  on  foot, 
but  the  road  is  unpleasantly  dusty.  In 
hot  weather  it  will  be  best  to  go  early 
in  the  morning,  and  rest  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Those  who  can  only 
spare  one  day  had  better  take  care  and 
avoid  all  the  minutie,  and  merely  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  principal  objects 
of  interest,  omitting  the  amphitheatre, 
in  which  case  the  visit  will  occupy  from 

2  to  3  hours  (see  list  of  principal  ob- 
iects,  p.  217).  The  fe-tigue  both  to 
body  and  mind  in  doing  only  this  much 
is  very  great,  especially  if  it  is  hot.  On 
week  days  the  charge  for  admittance  to 
the  ruins  is  2  frs.,  which  includes  the 
attendance  of  an  official  compulsoiy 
guide.  On  Sundays  the  entrance  is 
free,  without  a  guide.  Tickets  of  ad- 
mission for  a  period  of  14  days,  with 
permission  to  copy,  measure,  &c.,  can 


be  obtained  by  properly  introduced 
and  qualified  persons  at  the  secretary's 
bureau  in  the  museum  on  application 
to  the  director,  Signer  FioreUi.  The 
gates  close  at  6  p.m.  A  capital  book 
for  those  who  wish  to  understand 
something  of  the  history  of  Pompeii, 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  its 
inhabitants  at  the  time  of  its  destruc- 
tion, is  Dyer's  *  Pompeii ;  its  History, 
Buildings,  and  Antiquities.'  Signer 
Fiorelli  has  published  a  '  Descrizione 
di  Pompeii,'  Naples,  1875  (7  fr.)  which 
contains  valuable  information  and  in- 
dicates the  changes  introduced  in  the 
mode  of  describing  and  numbering  the 
quarters  of  the  city  and  the  blo<&  of 
houses,  &c.,  according  to  the  method 
adopted  by  the  ancients.  For  a 
graphic  description  of  the  life  of  the 
city,  and  the  eruption  which  destroyed 
it,  there  is  nothing  like  B^lwer^s  '  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii.'  Some  acquaintance 
with  Pompeii  from  books  and  plans 
should  certainly  be  made  before  paying 
a  visit  to  the  pukoe.  All  who  can  should 
go  at  least  twice ;  they  wUL  enjoy  the 
second  visit  much  more  than  the  first. 
It  will  be  found  too  as  a  rule  that  the 
smaller  the  party  the  better. 

h,   TOBBE  DEL  GbECO — TOBBB 

dell'  AiTNirirziATA  —  Pompeii. 

The  carriage-road  and  the  railroad 
follow  nearly  the  same  line.  The  latter 
is  the  prettier  of  the  two,  being  nearer 
to  and  more  in  view  of  the  bay.  Portid 
Stat.  8  kil.,  and  Besina,  have  been 
already  described  (p.  192).  Passing 
through  deep  lava  cuttings  we  reach 

3  kU.  Torre  del  Greco  Stat.,  a  flourish- 
ing town  (23,611  Inhab.,  a  pension  fre- 
quented by  Neapolitans),  built  of  and 
upon  lava.  No  place  has  suffered 
more  from  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius, 
especiallv  in  1631,  1737,  1794,  and 
1861,  when  it  was  more  or  less  de- 
stroyed ;  but  in  spite  of  these  calami- 
ties its  inhab.  appear  to  be  perfectly 
undisturbed  by  anticipations  of  any 
future  catastrophe,  and  their  readiness 
to  rebuild  their  houses  after  each  visita- 
tion has  given  rise  to  the  Neapolitan 
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je  that,  Napoli  fa  i  peccoH,  e  la 

rre  lipaga.    The  whole  road  along 

9  base  of  VesuTius,  from  Sesina  to 

>rre  dell*  Annunziata,  bears  the  same 

idence  of  volcanic  yiolence;  but  every 

xct  of  it  is  so  densely  populated,  that 

le  villages  on  the  road  from  S.  Gtio- 

anni  a  Teduccio  to  Torre  Annunziata 

ontain  nearly  80,000  Inhab. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Torre  del 
Ghreco  the  construction  of  the  railway  to 
Torre  dell'  Annimziata  brou^t  to  light, 
in  1842,  the  remains  of  the  Itoman  sta- 
tion of  OplonUim,  marked  in  the  Peutin- 
gerian  Table  6  m.  from  Herculaneum, 
a  distance  which  nearly  agrees  with  this 
site.  They  consist  of  several  houses 
separated  -from  each  other  bv  small 
streets,  and  corresponding  in  character 
and  arrangement  to  the  assemblage  of 
taverns  which  constituted  what  was 
called  a  *'  Mutatio,**  or  post'Station, 
in  Boman  times.  They  were  found  in 
a  priest's  vineyard,  beneath  a  mass  of 
ashes  and  pumice-stone.  A  few  mosaics 
with  a  sculptured  fawn  and  panther 
were  the  omy  antiques  of  any  value 
discovered  in  the  ruins. 

Between  Torre  del  Gbeco  and  Torre 
dell'  Annunziata,  on  one  of  the  vol- 
canic hills  on  the  slope  of  Vesuvius,  is 
the  Cowoent  of  the  Camaldoli,  which 
deserves  a  visit  on  account  of  the  fine 
panorama  which  it  commands  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples  and  of  the  arid  de- 
clivities of  the  volcano.  It  stands  on 
an  isolated  hiU  covered  with  a  forest  of 
oaks,  and  rising  from  a  dark  and  broken 
surfjMe  of  black  lava,  to  which  the  ver- 
dant vegetation  around  the  convent 
offers  a  striking  contrast. 

Before  we  enter  Torre  dell*  Annun- 
ziata we  pass  Torre  Scassata,  near 
which  the  geologist  may  examine  a 
branch  of  the  lava-current  of  1631, 
which,  where  it  is  quarried  for  building 
stone,  assumes  a  columnar  structure. 

9  kil.  Torre  delV  Annunziata  Junct. 
Stat,  [branch  line  to  Castellammare] 
(ISj'/SS  Inhab.),  situated  in  an  angle 
of  the  bay,  has  numerous  flonr-milLB  and 
manufactories  of  maccaroni.  ^m.from 
It,  close  to  the  sea-shore,  on  the  Naples 
wde,  are  the  mineral  waters  known 
[S,  Italy, -^ 


tion  has  given  rise  to  the  Neapolitan 
under  the  name  oiAcqua  Tertno-Mine- 
rale  Nwusianie,  This  spring  contains 
carbonate  of  iron  and  magnesia,  with  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  rises  at 
a  temperature  of  90^  Fahr.,  and  is  said 
to  be  beneficial  in  affections  of  the 
stomach.  It  issues  with  some  violence 
and  inconsiderablevolume  from  beneath 
a  mass  of  lava.  The  view  of  the  bay  of 
Castellammare,  and  the  whole  coast- 
line to  Sorrento,isvery  pretty  from  here. 

The  line  to  EboU  and  Salerno,  which 
we  follow,  turns  off  to  the  1.  away  from 
the  sea^  and  soon  some  low  lullocks 
announce  our  approach  to 

3  kil.  Pompeii  Stat.  (Inns:  Hotel 
Diomede,  200  yds.  from  the  stat.  by  the 
side  of  the  main  road,  and  close  to  the 
entrance  to  the  ruins  by  the  Porta 
Marina,  or  Sea  Ghite,  dirty  and  dear ; 
breakfast  or  luncheon  3  frs.,  dinner  4  frs. 
25  c,  both  with  dessert  and  wine.  Aiv 
rangements  can  be  made  for  a  stay  en 
pmston,  but  an  uncomfortable  place  to 
sleep  at.  JIdtel  di  Haffaele^  near  the 
Porta  di  Stabia^  a  modest  hq^telry,  but 
well  spoken  of.  Alberto  e  Fensione  del 
Sole,  also  near  the  Porta  di  Stabia, 
moderate  in  charges,  and  well  spoken 
of.  Horses  may  be  procured  here  for 
the  ascent  to  Vesuvius  on  the  S.  side  at 
5  fr.  each,  the  fee  to  the  guide  being 
the  same.  Luigi  Aurumma  is  spoken 
of  as  a  good  guide  to  the  mountain. 
Time  employed  3  to  4  hours,  nearly 
the  same  as  from  Besina.  Ladies  can 
also  ascend  in  portantine  or  arm-chairs, 
for  which  4  li^arers  will  be  necessary, 
the  charge  20  fr. ;  see  also  p.  204.) 

There  are  3  entrances  to  the  ruins, 
one  at  the  Ghtte  of  Herculaneum  or 
Street  of  the  Tombs  (closed  at  pre- 
sent), one  at  the  Gt&te  of  Stabia, 
and  the  other  at  the  Sea-Qate,  close 
to  the  "ELbUH  DiomMe  and  the  stat. 
At  the  Sea-Ghite  entrance  is  the  prin- 
cipal station  for  the  Gvides,  who,  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  and  to  be 
recognisedby  theirimiforms,  accompany 
the  visitor  on  week  days  in  return  for 
the  charge  of  2  frs.  On  Sundays  the 
entrance  is  free,  and  there  are  no 
guides.    They  are  forbidden  to  accept 
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any  gntuitj,  but  if  the  Tuator  wishes 
to  mark  his  sense  of  any  extra  attention 
he  may  do  so  by  purchasing  some  of  the 
photographic  Tiews  of  the  ruins  which 
they  are  permitted  to  sell.  Some  few 
of  them  speak  French,  and  one  or  two  a 
little  English.  All  who  come  by  rail- 
way will  probably  enter  by  the  nearest 
entrance  to  the  station,  the  Porta 
Marina  or  Sea-Gtate.  Those  who  drive 
from  Naples  may  get  out,  if  they  like, 
at  the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  and  com- 
mence their  yisit  to  the  ruins  there.  It 
will  be  best  for  those  with  a  carriage  to 
have  it  meet  them  at  the  Amphitheatre, 
at  the  end  of  the  day ;  or  they  might  go 
to  the  H6tel  Diomede  for  luncheon  or 
dinner  alter  visiting  the  principal  ruins, 
and  then  be  driven  to  the  Amphi- 
theatre ;  walking  along  the  dusty  roads 
outside  Pompeii  is  to  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible.    ^ 

C.  HiSTOBY  OP  POMPBII. 
Pompeii  was  situated  on  a  rising 
ground  of  the  older  volcanic  rocks 
of  the  Campania, — ^a  leucitic  lava,  to 
be  seen  in  situ  behind  the  scena  of 
the  smaller  theatre, — ^which  appears 
to  have  formed  a  peninsula,  surrounded 
by  a  plain  extending  to  the  sea,  on  the 
W.  and  S.,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  Samo,  which  was  formerly  navi- 
gable for  a  short  distanceabove  its  mouth. 
The  position  of  the  city  must  have  given 
it  some  importance  as  a  commereial 
station,  and  also  as  an  agreeable  water- 
ing-place. Although  Seneca  calls  it 
"a  celebrated  city,"  we  know  little 
of  its  history.  At  the  time  of  its  de- 
struction it  was  a  commercial  town  of 
about  30,000  inhabitants,  and  much 
frequented  by  wealthy  Komans  in  the 
summer  season.  Its  origin  is  generally 
ascribed  to  the  Oscans,  and  its  name 
is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
ITo/Aireta,  storehouses.  It  was  subse- 
quently occupied  by  the  Etruscans 
and  the  Samnites.  In  the  Social  War 
it  was  besieged  by  Sylla  after  he 
had  destroyed  Stabise,  and  was  only 
saved  by  a  diversion  made  by  Cluen- 
tius,  who  compelled  the  Roman  general 
*;o  give  him  battle  in  the  neighbourhood 


of  Nola.     After  this,  the  proceedings 
of  Publius  Solpicius,  the  triune,  com- 
pelled SyUa  to  return  to  Some  to  quell 
the  sedition  excited  by  the  intrigues  of 
Marins.    Pompeii  afterwards  made  her 
peace  with  Bome,  was  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  a  municipium,  and,  like  Her- 
culaneum,  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
privilege  of  being  governed  by  her  own 
laws.    Sylla,  however,  appears  to  have 
dismantled  the  fortifications,   and  to 
have  established  a  miUtary  colony  in 
the  suburbs,  to  keep  the  citizens  in 
check, — ^a  proceeding  which  gave  rise 
to  frequent  disturbances,  followed  by 
appeals  to  the  Boman  senate,  in  which 
CHcero  took  a  conspicuous  share.  Under 
Augustus   the   city  received    another 
colony,  consisting  chiefly  of  disbuided 
veterans,  who  were  located  with  the 
colony  of  Sylla  in  the  suburb  outside 
the  walls,  called  the  Fa^us  Augustus 
Felix,    Oossinius,  the  Boman  general, 
made  it  his   headquarters  during  the 
Servile  War,  and  was  nearly  surprised 
and  captured  by  Spartacus  while  he 
was  bathing  on  the    beach.      Under 
Nero,    A.D.    55,    Pompeii    became    a 
Broman  colony.    Long,  however,  before 
this  event,  it  was  one  of  the  favour- 
ite resorts  of  the  Boman  aristocracy. 
Cicero  had  a  villa  in  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs, in  which  he  wrote  his  *  Offices  * 
and  received  Augustus,  Balbus,  Hir- 
tius,  and  Pansa  as  guests.     Claudius 
took  refuge  within  its  walls  fr^m  the 
tyranny  of  Tiberius,  and  his  son  Drusus 
died    here   by  choking    when    eating 
a  pear.    During  the  same  reign  Phse- 
drus  resided  here  as  a  refugee  from  the 
persecutions  of  Sejanus;   and  Seneca 
teUs  us  that  his  early  youth  was  passed 
at  Pompeii.     Tacitus  states  that  in 
A.D.  59  a  quarrel,  occasioned  hj  some 
provincial  sarcasms,  took  place  in  the 
amphitheatre  between   the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Nuceria  and 
Pompeii,  which  ended  in  a  sanguinary 
fight  {atrox  cades)  ^  in  which  the  former 
were  beaten  witi  great  loss.      They 
went  to  law,  and  finally  appealed  to 
Nero,  who  gave  judgment  against  the 
Pompeians.    He  ordered  Begulus  and 
the  other  ringleaders  to  be  banished^ 
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and  all  public  spectacles  and  theatrical 
amusements  to  be  suspended  in  the  city 
for  the  space  of  ten  years.  There  was 
discovered,  some  years  ago,  on  the 
outer  wall  of  a  house  in  the  Street  of 
Mercury,  a  rude  drawing,  a  kind  of  po- 
litical caricature,  commemorating  the 
event,  with  the  inscription,  Campania 
victoria  una  cum  Nucerinis  periistis. 

Whilst  under  this  interdict,  the 
city  was  visited  by  the  earthquake 
of  Feb.  5,  A.D.  63.  Tacitus  says 
that  it  threw  down  the  greater  part 
of  the  city.  Seneca  adds  that  it 
damaged  many  places  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, swallowed  up  600  sheep,  and 
deprived  many  people  of  their  reason. 
So  great  was  the  terror  which  it  in- 
spired that  the  Pompeians  abandoned 
the  city  for  a  time.  They  returned, 
however,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
and  began  to  repair  the  damage  done. 
Another  earthquake  in  the  following 
year  appears  to  have  done  still  greater 
mischief,  for  we  find  many  of  the  floors 
out  of  their  level,  some  of  the  columns 
bear  evidence  of  having  been  violently 
dislocated,  and  the  walls  of  the  public 
buildings  show  marks  of  having  been 
rent  or  thrown  down.  The  citizens 
were  rebuilding  the  thus  injured  edifices 
when  the  eruption  of  Aug.  24,  79,  oc- 
curred, the  details  of  which  are  given 
in  our  account  of  Vesuvius,  and  the 
decorations,  which  the  visitor  to  the 
buried  city  will  (with  a  few  important 
exceptions)  mainly  see  either  in  situ  or 
removed,  for  better  preservation,  to  the 
Museum  at  Naples,  are  such  as  had 
been  executed  during  the  sixteen  years 
between  the  two  catastrophes.  They 
are  rarely  in  accordance  with  that 
higher  and  nobler  type  of  Greek  feeling 
which  had  exerted  its  influence  at  an 
earlier  date  in  the  history  of  the  city, 
but  rather  indicate  the  tone  of  a  pro- 
vincial city  imitating  on  an  inferior 
scale  the  style  of  decoration  then 
fashionable  at  Rome.  Pompeii  was 
overwhelmed  by  showers  of  pumice 
and  ashes,  no  lava  current  having  ever 
reached  it.  The  roofs  of  the  houses, 
being  mostly  of  wood,  were  broken 
down  by  the  superincumbent  weight. 


The  character  of  the  deposit  which  we 
see  now  at  Pompeii  is  different  from 
anytliing  thrown  out  by  the  modem 
Vesuvius,  and  resembles  that  which 
covers  the  declivities  of  the  Somma, 
and  the  surface  of  the  Campania,  and 
it  is  therefore  genendly  supposed  to 
have  been  vomited  by  the  volcanic 
vents  which  preceded  the  formation 
of  the  modem  Vesuvius.  In  order 
thoroughly  to  realize  the  catastrophe 
every  visitor  to  Pompeii  should  read 
the  vivid  description  in  Bvdwer's  *  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii.'  The  number  of 
skeletons  hitherto  discovered  has  not 
been  considerable  considering  the  popu- 
lation, a  fact  which  would  prove  that 
the  inhabitants  succeeded  in  escaping : 
and  as  the  lowest  strata  which  now 
cover  the  ruins  are  found  to  have  been 
disturbed  in  many  places,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  many  of  the  citizens  re- 
visited the  site  and  removed  such  pro- 
perty as  could  be  easily  reached.  In 
some  instances  the  houses  have  been 
found  disturbed  in  a  much  rougher 
manner  than  their  owners  would  have 
been  likely  to  adopt ;  in  one  remark- 
able case,  in  the  house  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  we  shall  find  that  considerable 
ingenuity  was  exercised  to  reach  two 
chests  containing  money.  For  these 
explorations,  facilities  were  afforded  by 
the  partial  re-occupation  of  the  site,  for 
it  appears  that  many  of  the  lower  classes 
built  dwellings  upon  the  ruins  after  Ve- 
suvius had  relapsed  into  inactivity,  and 
that  these  villages  were  destroyed  by 
the  eruption  of  472,  after  which  the 
site  was  abandoned.  Subsequent  erup- 
tions deposited  successive  layers  of 
volcanic  matter,  and  we  may  now  dis- 
cover several  distinct  strata  of  scorise, 
tufa,  and  lapilli,  varying  in  thickness 
according  to  the  violence  of  the  eruption 
which  produced  them,  and  covered  by 
about  2  ft.  of  rich  vegetable  mould. 

d.   Discovery  op  the  City. 

Though  the  name  of  Pompeii  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  lost,  for  the 
term  Campus  £ompeius  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  cliponicles  and  ec- 
clesiastical  documents  of  the  middle 
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ages,  and  the  upper  wall  of  the  Gh?eat 
Theatre  could  always  be  seen  projecting 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  yet 
the  site  of  the  town  remained  undis- 
covered  and  forgotten  until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  this  not- 
withstanding the  &ct  that  the  great 
engineer  and  architect  Domenico  Fon- 
tana,  in  1592,  constructed  an  aque- 
duct for  conveying  the  water  of  the 
Samo  to  Torre  dell'  Annunziata, 
under  the  old  city,  traversing  the  Forum 
and  three  Temples,  and  sinking  his  air- 
shafts  over  more  than  a  mile  of  its  sur- 
face. Macrini  at  the  end  of  the  I7th 
cent,  observed  numerous  traces  of 
houses  and  walls  in  the  more  exposed 
portions  of  the  surface,  and  conjectured 
that  they  might  possibly  mark  the  site 
of  the  long-lost  city  of  Pompeii. 

But  it  was  not  till  1748,  when 
a  peasant,  in  sinking  a  well,  dis- 
covered a  painted  chamber  contain- 
ing statues  and  other  objects  of  anti- 
quity, that  anything  like  a  real  interest 
in  the  locality  was  excit-ed.  Charles 
III.,  in  whom  the  discovery  of  Her- 
culaneum  had  awakened  a  desire  for 
further  explorations,  ordered  the  exca- 
vations to  be  prosecuted.  In  1755  the 
amphitheatre  was  cleared  out,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  end  of  the  Bourbon  rule 
in  1860,  the  works  have  gone  on,  with 
more  or  less  activity,  sometimes  aban- 
doned for  several  years  together,  and 
sometimes  resumed  for  a  few  months, 
or  whenever  any  distinguished  person- 
age happened  to  be  at  Kaples.  Some 
important  work,  however,  was  done, 
especially  in  the  reign  of  Murat,  when 
the  Forum,  the  Street  of  Tombs,  and  a 
great  many  houses  were  excavated. 
Under  the  present  dynasty  the  works 
are  carried  on  with  much  greater 
activity,  and  the  parliament  has 
granted  an  annual  sum  of  60,000  frs. 
to  be  devoted  to  them.  They  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  eminent 
archseologist,  the  Cav.  G.  Fiorelli,  and 
are  carried  on  on  a  regular  system ;  more 
attention  too  is  given  to  preserving  the 
different  things  as  they  are  on  the  spot, 
than  to  merely  digging  the  valuable 
objects  out  for  the  museum. 


e,  TOFOGBAPHir. 

The  town  is  in  shape  an  irregular' 
oval,  extending  from  £.  to  W.,  and 
surrounded  by  walls  whose  circum- 
ference is  about  2  miles.  Of  this  area 
rather  more  than  one-third  has  been  ex- 
cavated, probably  the  most  important 
part.  The  whole  is  estimated  at  160 
acres,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs.  The 
greatest  length  of  this  space  is  f  m. : 
the  greatest  breadth  is  less  than  ^  m. 

The  Walk  have  been  traced  through- 
out their  whole  extent.  They  were  of 
great  solidity  and  width,  and  had  a 
double  parapet;  the  outer  one  (d) 
being  25  ft.  high,  according  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  the  inner 
(b)  varying  from  30  to  40  ft.  The 
width  of  the  space  between  them  (c) 
was  about  15  Ik.,  which  would  easily 
allow  2  chariots  to  pass  abreast.  Th^ 
had  square  towers,  apparently  of  several 
stories,  placed  at  irr^ular  intervab  in 
their  circuit,  the  least  distance  between 
them  being  neur  the  gates.  The  face 
of  the  outer  wall  inclines  slightly  up- 
wards ;  the  inner  one  was  strengthened 
by  an  agger  (a),  and  was  furnished  with 
flights  of  steps  to  afford  convenient 
access  on  the  city  side,  as  may  be  seen 
near  the  gate  towards  the  Street  of  the 
Tombs  and  Herculaneum.  The  waUs 
are  built  of  large  blocks  of  volcanic  tufa 
and  travertine,  in  horizontal  courses, 
and  without  cement.  For  the  most 
part  the  blocks  are  beautifully  fitted 


Section  of  the  Walls  at  Fompell. 
a,  a.  Agger  and  steps  leading  to  it  near  tbe  gates; 
6, 6,  inner  wall ;.  d,d, outer  wall;  e,e,  parapets. 

together,  some  of  them  8  feet  long. 
Many  of  the  stones  are  inscribed  with 
Oscan  characters,  examples  of  which 
may  be  observed  on  the  inside  of  the 
wail,  at  the  end  of  the  Street  of  Mer- 
cury. In  the  upper  courses  the  style  of 
building  is  much  more  recent,  resem- 
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bliiig  theregular  isodomon  of  theGhreeks. 
These  upper  courses,  however,  have  been 
frequently  broken  and  rudely  repaired ; 
showing  the  effect  of  breaches  and  the 
hurried  manner  in  which  those  breaches 
were  filled  up.    Both  the  outer  and 
the   inner   wall    had    parapets.      On 
the  W.  sides  there  are  fewer  traces 
of  the  wall ;  probably  the  rapid  slope 
of  the  ground  towards  the  sea  rendered 
it  unnecessary  on  that  side ;  or,  if  it 
existed,  it  may  have  been  desbt>yed 
during     the    siege     by    Sylla,     and 
not  afterwards  rebuilt.    The  Towers 
coYcred   the    entire    breadth    of  the 
-wall,    were   pierced    by   archways  to 
allow  a  passage  to  the  defenders,  and 
had  sallyports  at  their  base  towards  the 
town  to  afford  an  entrance  and  an  exit 
in  time  of  siege.    These  towers  are  eri- 
dently  more  recent  than  the  walls,  being 
constructed  of  small  pieces  of  tufa  and 
lava  stuccoed  at  the  sides,  and  are  all 
more  or  less  ruined,  especially  on  the 
outer  side,  as  if  they  had  been  purposely 
dismantled,  probably  by  Sylla  at  the 
close  of  the  Social  War ;   since  neither 
earthquakes  nor  sieges  can  account  for 
so  extensive  and  systematic  a  demolition. 
The  Gates  are  8  in  number ;  beginning 
with  the  N.W.  they  stand  in  the  follow- 
ing order : — 1.  The  Herculaneum  Gate, 
on  the  Via  Bomitiana ;  2.  The  gate  lead- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Vesuvius ;  3. 
A  gate  leading  towards  Capua ;  4.  Gate 
to  l^ola,  on  the  Yia  Fopilia ;  5.  Gtite  to- 
wards the  Samo ;  6.  A  gate  leading  to 
Stabiffi ;  7.  The  gate  of  the  Theatres ; 
and   8.   that  leading  to    the   seaside. 
They  are  all  in  ruin,  except  those  of 
Herculaneum,  Kola,  StabisB,  and  the 
sea  one,  which  we  shall  hereafter  more 
particularly  refer  to.    All  were  placed 
on  the  declivity  of  the  rising  plateau 
upon  which  the  city  was  built,  as  will 
be  evident  from  the  descents  leading 
from  them,  on  the  sides  of  Nola,  Her- 
culaneum, Stabi»,  and  especially  to- 
wards the  shore,  as  seen  in  the  excava- 
tions near  the  Sea-Gktte,  in  the  rear  of 
the  Diom^de  Hotel. 

The  Streets  are  for  the  most  part 
very  narrow ;  it  is  clear  that  not  more 
thfin  one  vehicle,  narrow  as  the  ancient 


chariots  were,  could  pass  at  a  time  in 
any  but  the  principal  thorough&res,  the 
widest,  not  including  theside  raised  foot- 
way, being  about  11  English  feet.    The 
pavementis  composed  oflarge  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava,  closely  fitted  together ; 
and  it  is  usually  bordered  by  a  kerb, 
elevated  in  some  places  a  foot  or  more 
above  the  carriage-way.    The  marks  of 
chariot-wheels  are  everywhere  visible, 
crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  in 
the  broader  streets,  but  worn  into  one 
deep  rut  in  the  smaller  ones.    In  the 
larger  thoroughfares  raised  stepping- 
stones  are  frequently  seen  in  the  centre, 
for  the  convenience  of  foot  passengers 
in  times  of  rain,  and  to  obviate  the  in- 
convenience of  mounting  to  the  elevated 
pathway  on  either  side:   stones  and 
sometimes  steps  for  mounting  horses 
are  placed  at  the  side  of  the  pavement, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Gaius 
Gracchus,  De  vUs  nutniendiSj  and  holes 
are  found   in  the  kerb  opposite  the 
principal  houses  and  shops  for  fast- 
ening the  halters.    When  the  width 
allowed  it,  there  was  a  narrow  pathway 
occasionally  in  front   of  the   houses, 
paved  with  a  coarse  mosaic  of  brick- 
work, and  occasionally  stuccoed.    Here 
and  there,  where  the  angles  of  the  pave- 
ment have  been  broken,  they  have  been 
repaired  with  clamps  of  iron.     At  the 
entrance   of  many   of  the  streets,  on 
the  outer  walls  of  the  houses,  inscrip- 
tions and  lists  in  red  paint  have  been 
found  containing  the  names  of  those 
inhabitants  who  were  entitled  to  vote  at 
the  elections  of  the  ssdiles  or  duumvirs, 
and  soUciting  votes  on  behalf  of  the 
candidates  for  these  municipal  offices. 
Of  the  streets  which  have  been  traced, 
5  may  be  considered   as   the  princi- 
pal thoroughfares  of  the  city.     The 
first,  called  Consular  or  Domitianf  led 
from  the   Herculaneum  Gttte  to  the 
Forum,  and  is  broken  by  several  junc- 
tions with  minor  streets,  forming  trivia, 
or  places  where  three  ways  meet ;  the 
2nd,  called  the  Street  of  Abundance  or 
of  the  Holconiij  traversed  the  city  in 
A  line  E.  and  W.  from  the  Street  of 
Stabiie  to  the  Forum ;  the  3rd  ran  paral- 
lel to  the  Street  of  Abiindance  from 
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the  Gttie  of  Nola  to  the  sea,  and  has 
received  in  its  different  p(H*tion8  the 
names  of  Street  of  the  Baiht^  of  Forttme, 
and  of  Nola ;  the  4th  led  in  a  N.  and  S. 
line  from  the  Qnte  of  Vesuvius  to  that  of 
StabiiB,  passing  the  quarter  of  the  New 
Therms  and  of  the  Theatres,  and  is 
called  the  Street  of  Stdbua;  the  5th 
led  from  the  N.  wall  of  the  city  to  the 
Forum,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Street 
of  Mercurtf  in  the  upper  part,  and  the 
Street  of  the  Forum  in  the  lower ;  it 
led  to  none  of  the  gates. 

From  the  existence  of  stepping-stones 
in  the  pavement  it  has  he&a.  supposed 
that  some  at  least  of  the  surface  water 
ran  tlirough  the  streets  into  the  sea;  but 
it  is  seen  that  the  principal  thorough- 
fares were  suppUed  with  setoers^  and 
that  there  was  a  regular  syst^  of 
house  drainage.  Several  openings  into 
the  subterranean  drain  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Street  of  Stabiffi,  near 
where  that  of  Abundance  intersects  it. 
The  city  was  abundantly  supplied  with 
water  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  Samo. 

/,  Aechitectuee  and  Asbangement 
OF  Public  and  Private  Build- 
ings. 

The  Public  JEdlfices  and  Monuments  of 
Pompeii  are  true  interpreters  of  its 
history.  The  more  ancient  are  Greek 
in  their  style,  the  recent  Roman.  The 
basements  of  some  of  the  Temples 
date  evidently  from  the  Greek  colo- 
nisation, and  one  at  least  of  the  Tem- 
ples still  retains  the  peculiar  features 
of  Grecian  architecture,  and  appears  to 
have  undergone  very  Uttle  change.  In 
general,  however,  the  older  Temples 
liave  been  replaced  by  others  Of  the 
Boman  period.  Tlio  forms  as  usual  have 
been  retained,  but  the  principles  of  Greek 
art  liave  been  corrupted  or  rejected  alto- 
gether. Examples  of  this  may  be  met 
with  in  all  the  buildings  except  one  in 
tlie  Doric  style  throughout  the  city. 
Long  tapering  columns  are  found  in 
the  place  of  the  massive  well-propor- 
tioned ones  of  Grecian  Doric.  Instead 
of  20  flutings,  the  Greek  standard  at 
the  time  of  Pericles,  each  column  is 
'^HnneUed  with  an  indefinite  number, 


and  often  the  lower  third  of  its  length 
is  coated  with  painted  stucco;  and 
while  the  Greek  column  always  stands 
upon  the  floor  without  a  base,  the 
Roman  is  elevated  on  a  pedestaL  The 
Ionic  capital  also,  which  in  Greek  archi- 
tecture was  invariably  marked  by  its 
simplicity,  is  here  loaded  with  orna- 
ments, and  in  some  instances  is  dif- 
ferent in  its  essential  features  from 
all  other  examples  of  Ionic,  even  of 
Roman  times.  The  Corinthian  like- 
wise  differs  from  that  of  Greece  in 
the  inferior  character  of  the  foliage  of 
its  capitals. 

If   Pompeii  had  not   been  visited 
by  two  destructive  earthquakes,  which 
must  have  effected  extensive  changes 
in  its   external    features,  we    should 
have    found    it   a    perfect     example 
of     a     Roman     city    of    the    third 
class.    As  it  is  we  observe  marks  of 
hasty  renovation  and  repair,  generally 
with  the  commonest  materials.   The  pri- 
vate dicellings,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
small  and  low.     Few  have  been   dis- 
covered with  an  outer  portico  towards 
the  street,  and  that  may  be  more  ap- 
propriately described  as  an  ornamental 
doorway.    Even  the  Villa  of  Diomedes 
has  no  better  entrance  than  a  mere 
porch  formed  by  a  column  on  each 
side.       The    domestic   architecture   is 
entirely  that  of  a  people  accustomed 
to  pass  the  greater  portion  of  their 
day  in  the  open  air.    As  the  dwelling- 
houses  are  on  one  general  plan,  we 
shall  avoid  repetition  by  giving  a  brief 
description  of  the  arrangement  of  an 
interior,  which  will  serve  as  a  type  of 
the  whole.    The  front  of  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  largOT  houses,  like  that  of 
the  modem  palaces  of  Naples,  was  gene- 
rally occupied    by  shops,    which  are 
shown    by  numerous   inscriptions   to 
have  been  an  importanf  soui'ce  of  profit 
to  the  owner ;  and  we  have  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  commercial  character 
of  the  city  in  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  richest  mansions  had  their  private 
shops    communicating    with    the    in- 
terior, in  which  the  proprietor  evidently 
sold  the  produce  of  his  estates.    Wliere 
there  were  »o  shops,  the  outer  wjklU 
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of     the    gpound-floor    were    stuccoed, 
'  and  generally  painted,  often  in  bright 
colours.  The  upper  floors  alone  had  win- 
do^ws,  some  with  balconies  projecting 
over  the  street ;  few  houses  appear  to 
have  had  a  third  story.    The  internal 
arrangement  varied  aooording  to  the 
rank  and  arcmnstances  of  the  occupant, 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  all  houses  of  the 
first  and  second  class  may  be  said  to 
have  been  divided  into  two  parts,  in 
accordance  with  the  domestic  habits 
of  the  ancients  and  their  double  life, 
the  first  being  public,  and  the  second 
private.     1.  The  public  part,  being  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  the  clients 
of  a   patrician,  or  guests,  comprised 
several  suites  of  apartments.     On  the 
side   next  the  street,  and  inside  the 
generally  narrow  entrance,  was  the^o- 
thyrwmy  or  vestibule,  off  which  were  oile 
or  more  rooms  used  as  waiting-rooms 
or  as  a  porter's  lodge.    The  vestibule 
led  into  the  court,  ctirium,  or  cavcBdium, 
the  principal  apartment  of  this  divi- 
sion, where  the  proprietor  gave  audience 
to  his  clients.     It  was  always  a  large 
space,  covered  with  a  roof  on  the  sides, 
open  to  the  sky  in  the  centre,  and  with 
a  cistern  beneath  the  floor  to  catch  the 
rain  which  descended  through  an  aper- 
ture called  the  itnpluvium.     The  walls 
were   often  decorated  with  paintings, 
and  the  pavement  generally  in  marble 
or  mosaic.    Beyond  this  there  was  oc- 
casionally a  small  court,  or  cavcedium ; 
but  as  it  IS  frequently  wanting,  the  cavffi- 
diumand  the  atrium  maybe  considered 
to  be  identical.    Open  to  the  atrium  was 
a  chamb^   called  the  tabUnum,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a   depository  for 
family  records  and  documents,  and  in 
some  of  the  larger  houses  to  have  served 
also  as  a  dining-room.     On  the  Siides 
of  the  atrium  were  two  recesses  called 
al<B,  and  frequently  rooms  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests,  called  hospitia,     2.  The 
communication  between  the  public  part 
and  the  private  was  effected  by  one  or 
two  narrow  passages  called^u^^^,  and 
sometimes  by  the  wider  tabUnum.     On 
entering  the  private  division  there  was 
a  spacious  court,  called  the  'peristylum, 
entirely  open  to  the  sky  in  the  middle, 


but  surrounded  by  a  covered  colonnade^ 
which  answered  the  double  purpose  of 
a  passage  between  the  different  apart- 
ments, or  portico,  and  of  a  sheltered 
promenade  in  wet  weather.  In  the  cen- 
tre was  usually  a  garden,  decorated  with 
statues  and  fountains,  from  which  this 
inner  quadrangle  has  been  also  called 
the  Viridarium.  One  of  the  rooms 
entered  from  the  peristylum  was  the 
dining-room,  or  IHcliniiim,  so  called 
from  the  broad  seats  which  projected 
from  the  wall  and  surrounded  the  eat- 
ing table  on  3  sides,  and  enabled  the 
Bomans  to  recline  on  couches  at  their 
meals.  The  wealth  of  the  owner  was 
generally  lavished  on  the  decorations 
and  furniture  of  this  apartment,  al- 
though it  was  never  very  spacious,  the 
number  of  the  guests  seldom  exceeding 
that  of  the  9  Muses.  Next  were  the 
sitting-rooms,  or  asct,  richly  decorated, 
and  frequently  opening  on  a  garden. 
In  these  the  Fompeian  ladies  passed 
their  time.  Another  large  room  was 
the  exhcedra,  supposed  to  be  a  recep- 
tion-room for  visitors.  The  library,  or 
bibliotheca,  was  generally  a  small  room, 
as  little  space  was  required  for  the 
papyrus  rolls.  The  picture-gallery, 
or  pinacothecoy  also  opened  on  the 
peristyle.  The  baths  were  usually  in 
one  angle,  as  was  also  the  lararium^  or 
^dicula  of  the  household  gods.  The 
bedrooms,  or  cubicula,  which  wer«  small 
and  inconvenient  according  to  our 
modem  notions,  were  arranged  in  two 
divisions;  the  first,  comprising  those 
for  the  men,  called  the  andronitis,  was 
always  separated  from  that  of  the  fe- 
males, the  gyncBcowUia  or  gyncecevm. 
In  some  of  the  larger  mansions  the  an- 
dronitis  appears  to  have  been  situated 
on  one  side  of  the  atrium  in  the  pubHc 
division.  In  others,  as  in  the  Housd  of 
Sallust,  the  female  apartments  occupy 
a  distinct  quarter  of  the  mansion,  called 
the  venereum,  and  corresponding  in 
many  particulars  to  the  hareem  in  East- 
em  countries.  It  had  there  its  separate 
court,  portico,  peristyle,  andtricHnium, 
a  separate  stove,  water-closet,  and  stair- 
case leading  to  the  terrace  above,  a 
viridariumf  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre 
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of  the  court,  and  the  bedrooms  on  one 
side,  proteoted  by  a  lodge  for  a  slave 
whose  duty  it  was  to  prerent  intrusion. 
The  upper  floors,  of  which  little  can  be 
said,  yerj  few  having  been  discovered  in 
a  pcof  ect  state,  may  have  been  occupied 
as    store-rooms    and    as    the    apart- 
ments for  servants.    Many  of  these 
rooms  had  windows,  some  of  which 
were   of  glass.     The   roof  was    flat 
and    was    converted    into   a   terrace, 
planted  with  vines  and  flowers  so  as  to 
form  a  shady  promenade,  or  pergula. 
All  these  upper  parts  were  generally 
built  of  wood,  which,  with  the  flat  roo&, 
affording  a  regular  lodgment  for  the 
ashes  of  the   eruption,   will    explain 
why  scarcely  any  trace  of  them  has 
been  preserved.      In  the  rear  of  the 
mansion  was  an  open  space  or  flower- 
garden,  called  the  xytihuy  which  was 
planted  with  flowers,  decorated  with 
fountains  and  statues,  and  sometimes 
furnished  with  a  summer-house,  con- 
taining a  stone  seat,  a  table,  and  a 
fountfun,  and  covered  with  a  ti^Uis  for 
vines  or  creeping  plants.    None  of  the 
houses  have  any  vestige  of  a  chimney 
for  heating  purposes,  although  charcoal 
has  been  found  in  apartments  both  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.   None  have 
been  discovered  which  we  can  regard 
as  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  ascertainea  by  future  ex- 
cavations whether    the   lower    orders 
inhabited    a   separate  quarter  of  the 
city  or  outside  the  walls,  or  whether 
Pompeii  really  had  any  pauper  popu- 
lation.   Stables  and  houses  for  wheel 
vehicles  are  also  wanting,  even  in  the 
larger  mansions    and  the  villas,   the 
only  apartments  approaching  to  stables 
being  three  or  four  rooms  in  the  bar- 
racks  for   the   troops,  and    a    small 
chamber  in  a  baker's  house  in  which 
were  found  the  bones  of  an  ass,  which 
was  used,  as  we  know  from  a  bas-relief^ 
to  work  his  corn-mill.    Even  the  inns 
form  no  exception  to  this  remark,  for 
the  skeletons  of  horses  which  were  found 
in  them  were  lying  in  the  yards,  and 
not  in  any  aparbnent  to  whicn  the  term 
stable  could  be  applied.    Another  defi- 
^  is  the  fibsenpe  of  anything  in  the 


nature  of  a  hospital,  although  the  in- 
struments in  the  Museum  indicate  that 
surgery  had  attained  a  marked  degree 
of  advancement  in  the  city. 

The  Shops  were  small  and  all  of  one 
character,  having  the  business  part  in 
front  and  one  or  two  small  chambers 
behind,  very  like  to  what  we  see  at  the 
present  day  in  the  older  quarters  of 
Naples.    Those  only  of  the  better  class 
appear,  from  the  occorrenoe  of  a  mined 
staircase,  to  have  had  any  second  floor. 
The  shop  was  open  to  the  street,  and 
was  dosed  by  wide  sliding  shutters, 
or  doors  moving  in  gutters  cut  in  the 
stone,  in  a  few  instances  upon  a  narrow 
ironraiL  In  front  it  had  a  broad  counter 
of  masonry,  with  little  steps  at  the 
end  next  the  wall  for  the  display  of  the 
wares,  and  a  small  oven  in  the  opposite 
end,  when  the  articles  sold  were  for 
consumption  as  food  or  drink.    Many 
of  the  shops  had  the  names  of  their 
owners  over  them,  mostly  in  red  let- 
ters.    Others  had  signs  in  terracotta, 
to  denote  the  trade  which  was  carried 
on  within.    Thus  a  goat  indicated  a 
milk-shop;  two  men  carrying  an  am- 
phora a  wine-shop ;  two  men  fighting 
a  gladiatorial  school ;  a  man  whipping 
a  boy  hoisted  on  another's  back,  the 
residence  of  a  schoolmaster;  and  finally, 
the  checguers  occupied  its  station  on 
the  doorposts  of  the  publican  or  inn- 
keeper, as  it  does  to  the  present  day  in 
and  about  Naples. 

£f»  Besobiption  of  the  Btiins. 

The  names  of  many  of  the  houses  are 
derived  from  the  pamtings  which  they 
contained,  or  the  personages  in  whose 
honour  they  were  excavated,  and  these 
names  will  be  used  throughout  the  de- 
scription of  the  city  as  being  more 
usenil  to  the  general  traveller  than  the 
names  and  numbers  now  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  fEKsilitating  the  refer- 
ences necessary  in  the  intdligent  study 
of  the  details  of  the  city.  The  most 
important  paintings  and  all  the  principal 
objects  of  value  have  been  removed  to  the 
Museum  at  Naples.  An  impression  that 
Pompeii  was  destined  to  be  again  destroy- 
edhad  caused  t^he  earlier  uncovered  b\ii)d* 
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ings  to  be  abandoned  to  gradual  decay. 
Henoe  man^of  the  decorations  described 
by  the  earher  writers  have  disappeared. 
We  shall  notice  oonciselj  the  principal 
buildings  as  they  occur  in  our  passage 
through  the  city,  and  shall  trouble  the 
visitor  with  as  few  technical  details  as 
possible.  The  architect  and  the  anti- 
quary, who  require  more  detailed  infor- 
mation, will  find  it  in  the  works  of  Ni- 
colini,  Mazois,  Gbll,  Donaldson,  Orer- 
beck,  Fiorelli,  Dyer,  and  others. 

The  Main  Objects  to  which  the  visitor 
should 'direct  Ins  attention  are  the : 

Forum,  p.  217,  and  Basilica,  p.  218. 

Temples  of  Venus,  p.  218 ;  Jupiter, 
p.  221;  Fortuna,  p.  222;  Augustus, 
p.  221 ;  Keptune,  p.  252. 

Houses  of  Diomed,  p.  233  ;  Sallust, 
p.  227  ;  Pansa,  p.  225 ;  Faun,  240 ; 
Tragic  Poet,  p.  224 ;  Castor  and  Pollux, 
p.  236. 

The  Public  Baths,  p.  223,  and  the 
Stabian  Baths,  p.  249. 

The  Gate  of  Herculaneum,  p.  229. 

Great  Theatre,  p.  253. 

Amphitheatre,  p.  255. 

The  Street  of  Tombs,  p.  230. 

The  Museum,  p.  217. 

The  figures  at  the  end  of  each 
notice  thus — (1771) — show  the  year 
in  which,  the  building  described  was 
excavated.  The  places  best  worth  seeing 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  will 
all  be  foimd  on  the  plan. 

As  most  visitors  now  reach  Pompeii 
by  railway,  and  enter  the  ruins  by  the 
nearest  gate  to  the  station,  the  Sea 
Gate,  we  shall  commence  our  descrip- 
tion there. 

The  Porta  Marina^  or  Sea  Gute,  is  a 
long  vaulted  passage  26  ft.  high,  19  ft. 
broad,  and  120  ft.  long.  On  its  left- 
hand  side  is  an  elevated  pathway, 
reached  by  steps,  for  foot  passengers. 
About  midway  on  the  rt.  are  some 
ancient  buildings,  which  have  been  con- 
verted into  a 

^Muaewn^  containing  bronze  gates, 
carriage-wheels,  vases,  statuettes,  skulls, 
casts  of  dead  bodies,  &c.,  found  in  the 
ruins,  the  description  of  which  will  be 
found  below,  at  those  spots  where  the 
objects  were  discoveredt 


Beyond  the  gate,  on  the  1.  of  the 
Str.  Marina  which  leads  up  from 
it  to  the  Forum,  is  a  quarter  of  the 
town  in  which  excavations  were  made 
for  the  first  time  in  1871.  The  first 
house  L  contains  a  large  atrium  with 
impluvium;  on  the  walls  of  the  side 
room  are  paintings ;  the  peristyle  has 
5  columns,  and  is  richly  decorated  with 

gaintings  representing  nymphs,  satyrs, 
tuns,  and  various  animals;  on  one 
wall  is  a  warrior  carrying  off  the  spolia 
opima ;  in  two  of  the  side  chambers  are 
panels  with  landscapes.  Crossing  from 
the  peristyle  a  street  parallel  to  the 
Str.  Marina  we  enter  the  vestibule  of  a 
house,  close  to  which  is  a  post  with 
the  words, "  PaqiUum  du.  Fiucus  cufidus 
fecit**  painted  in  red  letters.  B^ond 
the  vestibule  is  the  atrium  with  hiand- 
some  mosaic  impluvium  and  marble 
basin ;  on  the  walls  are  4  hanging 
figures  representing  the  seasons;  to 
the  rt.  there  are  chambers  with  paint- 
ings, gazelles,  divinities,  architectural 
drawings,  &c.;  there  are  other  cham- 
bers beyond  with  decorated  walls. 

In  a  house  to  the  rt.  may  be  seen 
part  of  the  upper  stoiy.  In  another 
house  to  the  1.  is  a  peristyle  with  10 
fluted  columns,  and  chambers  prettUy 
decorated  with  the  usual  scenes. 

Betuming  into  the  Strada  Marina 
we  ascend  it  into 

*  The  Forum,  the  most  spacious  and 
imposing  spot  in  Pompeii,  and  occu- 
pymg  the  most  elevated  point  of  the 
city,  nearly  all  the  streets  that  lead 
to  it  ascending  from  the  gates;  it  is 
about  400  yards  from  the  Herculaneum 
•Ghite,  and  at  about  an  equal  distance 
from  the  Great  Theatre.  It  is  sur- 
roimded  on  3  sides  by  Doric!  columns 
of  greyish-white  limestone,  12  ft.  high 
and  2  ft.  8^  in.  in  diameter.  Above 
this  colonnade  there  appears,  from  the 
traces  of  stairs,  to  have  been  a  terrace. 
On  the  £.  side  are  the  remains  of  an 
older  arcade  and  portico  of  fluted  Doric 
columns  in  volcanic  tufa,  which  had 
been  damaged  by  the  earthquake  and 
was  in  progress  of  being  rebuilt.  The 
entire  area  was  paved  with  slabs  of 
limestone.     Jh  ^i^t  of  tHe  columns, 
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as  well  as  of  the  portico  on  the  S» 
and  W.  sides,  are  pedestals  for  statues, 
some  of  which,  from  their  size,  must 
have  been  equestrian.  A  few  of  the 
pedestals  still  bear  the  names  of  dis- 
tinguished inhabitants,  among  which 
are  those  of  Fansa,  Scaurus,  Sallust, 
Gellianus,  and  Eufas.  Several  streets 
opened  into  the  Forum,  but  were  closed 
at  night  by  iron  gates,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fra^ents  of  iron  traceable  at 
the  entrances.  Montana's  aqueduct 
passes  diagonally  under  the  pavement, 
cutting  through  the  substructions  of 
the  Temple  of  Yenus.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Forum  was  undergoing  an 
entire  restoration  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  city  in  a.d.  79,  as 
the  limestone  columns  around,  as  well 
as  their  capitals  and  entablature,  are 
in  an  unfinished  state ;  large  blocks  of 
unworked  marble  may  be  seen  about 
it,  especially  one  of  huge  dimensions, 
and  from  Carrara,  in  the  adjoining 
street,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Temple 
of  Venus  (1813-18). 

Just  before  reaching  the  Forum,  on 
the  1.  of  the  Str.  Marina,  is  the  en- 
trance to  the 

*  Temple  of  Venus,  the  most  magni- 
ficent of  all  the  Pompeian  temples, 
occupying  an  area  of  150  ft.  by  75,  on 
theW.  side  of  the  Forum — a  larger  space 
tlian  that  occupied  by  any  other  temple 
in  the  city.  This  area  is  surrounded  by 
a  portico,  12  ft.  wide,  which  was  co- 
vered with  beams  of  timber,  and  consist- 
ing of  48  irregular  columns,  originally 
Doric,  but  converted  into  Corinthian 
by  means  of  stucco.  The  walls  of  this 
portico  were  decorated  with  a  series  of 
paintings  on  a  black  ground  represent- 
ing architectural  subjects,  landscapes, 
dwarfs,  pigmies,  and  various  relics  of 
Fgyptian  superstition,  suggesting  the 
opinion  that  the  building  may  have  been 
used  in  later  times  for  the  worship  of 
Osiris.  The  Temple  itself  stands  upon 
an  elevat'ed  basement,  ascended  by  16 
steps,  in  fr^nt  of  which  is  a  large  altar 
covered  with  slabs  of  black  lava,  con- 
taining three  places  for  fire,  in  which 
the  ashes  of  the  victims  were  discovered. 
On  its  sides  are  inscriptions  recording 


the  erection  of  the  temple  by  M.  Por- 
cius,  C.  Sextilius,  On.  Cornelius,  and  A. 
ComeUus,  Quatuor  Viri,  at  their  own 
expense.     The  cella  is  very  small,  and 
contains  nothing  but  the  pedestal  for 
a  statue ;  its  pavement  is  in  coloured 
marbles.    In  the  open  area  were  found 
the  marble  statues  of  Venus  and  the 
Hermaphrodite,  of  the  Faun,  with  the 
heads  of  Venus  and  the  Diana  in  bronzy 
now  in  the  Museum,  and  a  mosaic 
border  of  great  beau^.     In  a  room, 
supposed  to  be  .the  apartment  of  the 
priest,  was  a  picture  of  the  inCemt  Bac- 
chus and  Silenus  playing  on  the  lyre. 
An  inscription  found  among  the  ruins 
records  that  Marcus  Holconius  Bufiis, 
and  Caius  Egnatius  Posthumus,  duum- 
virs, had  purchased,  by  a  decree   of 
the  Decuriones,  for  3000  sesterces,  a 
private  wall  as  high  as  the  roof^  be- 
longing to  the  Colony  of  Veneria  Cor- 
nelia (1817). 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
from  the  entrance  to  the  Temple  of 
Venus  is 

*The  Basilica,  220  ft.  long  and 
80  broad,  occupying  the  S.W.  angle 
of  the  Forum.  It  is  approached  by  a 
vestibule,  entered  from  the  portico  of 
the  Forum,  and  still  ret-aining  the 
grooves  in  the  outer  piers  by  which 
it  was  closed  with  doors  lowered  from 
above.  From  the  vestibule  a  flight  of 
steps  leads  into  the  interior  by  ^ye  en- 
trances. The  central  area  was  open,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  gallery  supported 
by  a  range  of  28  fluted  Ionic  columns 
of  large  size,  built  of  brick  and  tufa, 
covered  with  stucco,  and  forming  a 
colonnade  or  aisle  below,  along  the  sides 
of  the  building.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  stucco,  painted  in  squares  in  imi- 
tation of  coloured  marbles,  having  a 
corresponding  number  of  fluted  Ionic 
pilasters.  At  the  end  of  the  building, 
elevated  on  abasement  and  decorated 
with  six  columns,  is  the  Tribimal  for 
the  Prsetors  or  Judges,  with  a  vault 
beneath,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  dungeon  in  which  the  criminals 
before  trial  were  confined,  and  with 
which  there  was  a  communication  from 
above.    In  front  of  the  Tribune,  be- 
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tween  the  two  centre  columns  of  the 
peristyle,  is  a  square  pedestal  which  sup- 
ported a  bronze  statue,  of  which  nothing 
was  found  but  the  legs.  The  remains 
of  two  other  pedestals  are  seen  at  the 
aides,  at  the  entrances,  and  in  front  of 
the  portico ;  the  sites  of  fountains  are 
also  traceable.  The  pavement  was  en- 
tirely  wanting  when  the  building  was 
diacoTered,  having  evidently  been  re- 
moved after  the  eruption ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  edifice  bore  marks  of  having 
been  rifled,  probably .  not  for  the  pur- 
poses of  plurtder,  but  for  the  recovery  of 
the  public  records  it  contained.  Both 
the  inner  and  the  outer  walls  present 
numerous  inscriptions,  now  mostly 
effaced,  some  in  red  paint,  and  some 
merely  scratched  with  a  sliarp  point. 
One  of  them  announces  that  G.  Fu- 
midius  Dipilus  was  here  on  the  nones 
of  October,  during  the  Consulate  of 
M.  JE,  Lepidus  and  Q.  L.  Catulus ;  78 
B.C.,  the  year  of  Sylla's  death.  Other 
inscriptions  appear  to  be  annoimce- 
ments  of  public  games ;  one  of  them 
gives  notice  that  the  gladiator  Festus 
Ampliatus,  whose  name  occurs  on  the 
Tomb  of  Scaurus,  will  contend  for  the 
second  time  on  May  17.  Among  the 
inscriptions  scribbled  under  the  portico 
were  some  verses  from  Ovid*s  Art  of 
Love ;  and  a  veiy  singular  one  published 
by  Dr.  Wordsworth  on  the  inconve- 
niences of  hot  baths  to  persons  about 
to  enter  the  married  state  (1817). 

Behind  the  Basilica,  and  extending 
to  the  Sea  Gate,  and  to  the  entrance 
fr'om  the  rly.,  is  a  considerable  area, 
which  appears  to  have  been  bmlt 
upon  after  the  first  earthquake,  A.i>.  63, 
constructions  in  progress  having  been 
discovered  on  it.  A  part  of  this  space 
is  raised  on  arched  substructions  to 
obviate  the  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
in  one  of  which  the  Museum  has 
been  placed.  There  are  considerable 
substructions  in  opus  reticulatum  here- 
abouts. It  was  here  that  the  Gold 
Lamp,  weighing  3  lbs.,  now  in  the 
Museum,  was  dug  out,  in  March  1863. 

Following  a  path  along  the  S.  side 
of  the  Basihca  at  a  few  dozen  of  pace?, 
we  Ji^ye  at 


The  Houses  of  Championnety  so  ctdled 
from  the  French  General  by  whom  they 
were  excavated.  They  are  good  specimens 
of  the  less  pretentious  dwellings  of  this 
ancient  city.  One  of  them  has  a  cavse- 
dium  of  considerable  elegance,  and  the 
other  has  an  atrium,  the  columns  of 
which  were  originally  fluted,  but  were 
subsequently  renovated  by  coloured 
stucco.  In  the  centre  of  the  cavsB- 
dium  of  that  farthest  fr^m  the  Forum 
is  a  handsome  marble  impluvium,  and 
some  good  specimens  of  mosaic  pave- 
ment imder  the  portico  surrounding 
it.  The  peristyle,  which  surrounds 
a  small  garden,  has  several  openings 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  a  series 
of  subterranean  chambers  or  ceUars ; 
these  underground  apartments  were 
entered  by  an  inclined  passage  from 
the  street,  and  by  a  flight  of  steps 
from  the  peristyle.  One  of  the  dwell- 
ing apartments  still  retains  traces 
its  arabesques  and  medallions;  but 
the  paintings  have  long*  disappeared. 
Four  female  skeletons  were  discovered, 
with  numerous  gold  bracelets  and  other 
articles  of  jewellery.  From  the  back  of 
these  houses  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the 
green  hills  behind  Castellammare  and 
Stabiee  and  towards  the  sea  (1799). 

Entering  the  Forum  from  these 
houses  or  the  Basihca  we  reach 

The  OuricB  and  ^rarium,  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Forum,  3  halls 
of  nearly  equal  size,  and  presenting  no 
diflerenoe  of  construction,  being  in  ex- 
cellent brickwork,  except  thatthe  central 
one  has  a  square  recess  and  the  remains 
of  a  raised  basement  at  the  end,  while 
those  at  the  sides  liave  apsides  or  circular 
recesses.  The  central  hall,  from  the  nu- 
merous coins  found  in  it,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  .^mHum  or  PubUo 
Treasury  ;  the  others  were  probably  the 
CuruB  or  Courts  for  the  meetings  of 
the  Municipal  Magistrates  (1814). 

At  the  S.£.  angle  of  the  Forum, 
forming  the  comer  of  the  Str.  dell* 
Abbondanza  (Street  of  Abundance),  is 
a  large  square  building  called  the 

JPublic  School  of  Vemay  a  name  given 
it  (but?)  from  an  inscription  found  in  it 
of  a  certain  Vema,  with  his  pupils,  so- 
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lidting  votes  for  Ooslius  Oapella,  as  the 
Buumyir  of  Justice. 

At  the  opposite  corner  of  the  street, 
forming  port  of  the  £.  side  of  the 
Forum,  is 

*7%«  Crypto-Portieu4  of  SMmaehia, 
or  the  Chalcidicum,  a  la^ge  endosure 
in  the  form  of  a  basilica,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Exchange  of  the  cloth- 
workers.  It  had  two  entrances,  one  from 
the  Street  of  Abundance,  the  principal 
one  from  the  Forum.  The  latter  had  a 
portico  of  18  columns ;  the  entrance  was 
closed  in  the  centre  by  folding  doors, 
of  which  the  sockets  and  bolt-holes  are 
still  visible  in  the  marble.  This  was 
flanked  by  two  circular  recesses,  and 
these  again  by  raised  platforms,  the 
stairs  to  which  still  remain,  for  the 
purpose,  probably,  of  haranguing  the 
people.  The  interior  was  divided  into 
a  leurge  area,  190  ft.  by  65,  surrounded 
by  a  double  gallery,  a  portico  of  48 
columns  of  white  marble  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  very  few  of  which  have 
been  found ;  a  chalcidicum  or  enclosed 
apartment  at  the  extremity  of  the  area; 
at  the  end  is  a  semicircular  recess 
which  contained  a  statue  of  Concord ; 
and  a  crypto-porticus,  entered  from  the 
side  street,  in  which  walls  pierced  with 
windows  have  replaced  the  columns 
usually  seen  in  the  interior.  These 
walls  are  painted  in  panels,  red  and 
yellow,  with  representations  of  flower- 
boziflers  at  the  base.  Behind  the  apse 
of  the  Chalcidicum,  in  a  niche  in  the 
centre  of  the  wall  of  the  crypto-por- 
ticus,  entered  from  the  Street  of  Abun- 
dance, stands  a  copy  of  the  original 
statue  (now  at  Naples)  of  the  public 
priestess  Eumachia,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  that  it  was  erected  to  her 
by  the  corporation  of  cloth-scourers. 
On  the  architrave  over  the  side  entrance 
is  anotherinscription,  recordingthe  erec- 
tion of  the  Chalcidicum,  crypt,  and  por- 
tico of  Concordia  Augusta  and  Piety, 
by  Eumachia  the  priestess,  daughter  of 
Lucius,  in  her  own  name  and  that  of  her 
son,  M.  Numistrus  Fronto,  and  at  her 
expense.  This  is  a  repetition  of  a  larger 
inscription  which  was  affixed  to  the 
front  of  the  buUdipg,  but  w(i8  found 


broken  into  fragments.  Under  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  upper  gallery 
was  a  TAenHopoUumy  in  which  one  of 
the  most  interesting  bronze  urns,  re- 
sembling a  Bussian  samovar,  in  the 
Museum,  was  discovered.  The  entire 
building  appears  to  have  suffered 
severely  frt>m  the  earthquake  of  a.d.  63, 
as  it  was  evidently  undergoing  repairs  at 
the  time  of  the  eruption  of  a.i>.  79.  On 
the  outer  wall  of  the  crypt  towards  the 
street  was  a  notice  oi  a  gladiatorial 
show,  and  an  inscription  recording  that 
the  goldsmiths  invoked  C.  Cuspius 
Pansa  the  iEdile  (1821). 

The  next  building  on  the  same  side 
of  the  Forum  is 

The  Temple  of  (juirinus  or  of  Mercury y 
though  neither  of  these  names  rests  on 
any  good  authority,  the  former  being 
given  to  it  from  an  inscription  found 
in  the  Forum  recording  the  deification 
of  Bomulus  as  Quirinus,  and  the  latter 
because  Yitruvius  says  that  the  Temple 
of  Mercury  should  be  in  the  Forum. 
It  is  a  small  temple,  occupying  a  space 
57  ft.  6  in.  by  55  ft.  7  in.  It  stands  upon 
a  basement  and  is  approached  by  a  nar- 
row vestibule,  with  steps  on  each  side 
leading  to  the  platform  of  the  cella,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  an  alt<ar  of  white 
marble  with  bas-reUefs  representing  a 
sacrifice  on  one  side  and  the  sacrificial 
implements  on  the  others.  The  prin- 
cipal figure  on  the  bas-relief  in  front, 
and  behind  the  priest,  was  long  sup- 
posed to  be  Cicero.  The  vralls  are 
divided  into  long  compartments  by 
pilasters.  Adjoining  the  building  were 
the  apartments  for  the  priests,  in 
one  of  which  numerous  amphorss  were 
found.  This  edifice,  which  is  now 
enclosed  by  iron  gates,  has  been 
converted  into  a  repository  of  ob- 
jects foimd  in  the  excavations,  mar- 
bles, weights,  amphone,  many  of  which 
will  interest  the  visitor,  especially 
the  roof  decorations  in  terracotta,  &c. 
&c.  (1817-18). 

Next  adjoining  this  temple  is 

The  Curia  or  Seuaculumy  a  large 
semicircular  hall  with  a  portico  of  Ionic 
colunms  of  white  marble.  On  each  side 
of  the  entrance  are  pedestals  for  st(itue«. 
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lu  the  centre  of  the  area  is  an  altar, 
and  at  the  end  a  recess  with  a  seat 
for  the  decurions,  who  are  supposed  to 
hare  held  their  pubUo  sittings  here 
(1818). 

Contiguous  stands  a  large  building 
called 

*  The  Temple  of  Augustus^  or  the  Pan- 
theon^  or  the  House  of  the  AugustaU. 
In  front  of  the  building,  under  the 
portico  of  the  Forum,  are  7  shops, 
perhaps  the  Tahemoi  Argentctria  or 
Shops  of  the  moneV'changers ;  the'pe- 
destiEds  of  some  of  the  tables  remain. 
This  building,  the  destination  of  which 
has  very  much  puzzled  antiquaries, 
is  a  spacious  edifice  with  entrances 
in  three  of  its  sides,  the  principal  one 
from  the  Forum  being  decorated  with 
fluted  Corinthian  white  marble  coluxons 
and  pedestals  for  statues.  The  columns 
of  the  portico  had  been  thrown  down 
by  the  earthquake,  and  were  under  re- 
pair at  the  time  of  the  eruption.  It 
consists  on  the  inside  of  an  open  atrium 
120  ft.  bv  90,  with  12  pedestals  placed 
in  a  circle  round  an  altar,  which  pro- 
bably supported  statues*  of  the  Dii 
Consentes;  but  as  no  statues  were 
found,  it  is  supposed  that  they  were 
removed  after  the  eruption.  The  back 
of  the  building  is  divided  into  three 
compartments,  of  which  the  central  is 
subdivided  into  niches,  in  which  were 
found  the  statues  of  Livia  as  a 
priestess,  and  of  her  son  Drusus,  now 
in  the  Museum,  here  replaced  by  casts. 
A  statue  of  Augustus  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  near  them,  as  an  arm  hold- 
ing a  globe  was  found  in  this  part  of 
the  building.  The  extensive  compart- 
ment on  the  rt.  is  the  Triclinium, 
being  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  Pompeii, 
haying  paintings  on  the  walls,  repre- 
senting Bomulus  and  Bemus  suckled 
by  the  wolf;  the  corresponding  com- 
partment on  the  1.  contains  a  raised 
platform,  over  which  is  a  niche  for  a 
statue ;  before  it  stands  an  altar  covered 
with  a  slab  of  lava,  as  appears  to  have 
been  generally  the  case,  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  fire  during  the  sacrifices 
burned  upon  them.  On  the  S.  side 
of  the  building  are  12  open  recesses, 


supposed  to  be  the  chambers  of  the 
Augustals,  and  the  holes  for  rafters 
prove  that  there  were  similar  rooms 
over  them.  The  inner  walls  of  the 
building  appear  to  have  been  richly 
decorated.  Among  the  paintings  found 
here  may  be  mentioned. — Ulysses  in 
disguise  meeting  Penelope  on  his 
return  to  Ithaca,  lo  and  Epaphus, 
Latona  and  her  children,  Ethra  and 
Theseus,  the  Cupids  making  bread, 
donkeys  working  the  corn-mills,  and 
various  articles  of  food,  such  as 
lobsters,  game,  fruit,  wine,  &c.  The 
picture  of  the  female  painter  herseli^ 
holding  her  palette  and  brushes,  is  at 
Naples.  Near  the  entrance  from  the 
Forum,  an  Emperor  seated  on  a  pile 
of  armour,  and  Eoman  galleys,  sup- 
posed to  allude  to  the  victory  of 
Augustus  at  Actium.  Near  the  N. 
entrance  was  found  a  box  containing 
a  massive  gold  ring  with  an  in- 
taglio, 41  sUver  and  1036  bronze  coins. 
The  culinaiy  paintings  at  this  en- 
trance, and  the  large  collection  of  fish- 
bones and  other  fragments  of  food 
found  in  the  drain  in  the  centre,  seem, 
to  show  that  the  building,  or,  at  any 
rate,  a^art  of  it,  was  devoted  to  ban- 
queting as  well  as  to  religious  pur- 
poses (1818). 

Opposite  the    Forum    entrance    to 
the  Temple  of  Augustus  is 

7^  Temple  of  Jupiter^  an  im- 
posing building  on  an  elevated  base- 
ment at  the  N.  end  of  the  Forum,  oc- 
cupying the  finest  site  in  the  city,  and 
from  its  elevated  position  commanding 
a  magnificent  view  over  Vesuvius,  the 
plain  of  the  Samo,  and  the  Apennines 
that  encircle  it.  It  is  built  of  brick 
and  volcanic  tufa,  covered  with  white 
stucco,  and  at  the  time  the  city  was 
buried  it  was  in  course  of  restoration 
from  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  of 
A.D.  63.  The  entrance  is  approached  by 
a  flight  of  steps,  flanked  by  pedestals 
for  colossal  statues.  Exclusive  of  these 
steps  the  building  is  100  ft.  long  and 
43  ft.  wide.  In  front  was  a  square 
vestibule  with  a  portico  of  fluted  Co- 
I  rinthian  columns,  six  in  front  and 
I  three  at  each  side,  which  are  supposed, 
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from  their  diameter  of  3  ft.  8  in.,  to 
have  been  nearly  40  ft.  in  height.  The 
interior  of  the  cella,  42  ft.  by  28,  is 
bordered  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  eight 
Ionic  columns,  which  appear  to  hare 
been  surmounted  by  a  second  range, 
enclosing  a  galleiy,  and  supportinff  the 
roof,  as  in  many  of  the  ancient  basuicas. 
The  walls  were  painted,  the  predominant 
colour  being  red.  The  pavement  was  of 
marble,  arranged  in  the  diamond  pat- 
tern in  the  centre,  with  black  and  white 
mosaic  on  either  side.  The  door-sill 
retains  the  holes  for  the  bolts  of  the 
doors.  At  the  N.  end  of  the  cella  are 
three  small  chambers,  behind  which  are 
the  remains  of  a  staircase  which  led 
probably  to  a  gallery  above  (1816-17). 

At  the  S.W.  end  of  the  basement  of 
tliis  temple  are  the  ruins  of  a  brick 
arch,  thought  by  some  to  be  triumphal, 
but  which  probably  merely  served  to 
close  the  Forum  at  that  end. 

At  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Forum, 
opposite  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  are 

The  Prisons^  narrow  dungeons  with- 
out light,  except  what  might  be  ad- 
mitted through  the  iron  bars  of  the 
doors.  Several  skeletons  were  found 
in  them,  some  having  the  leg-bones 
encircled  with  the  iron  shackles,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Museum.  Close  to 
the  prisons,  a  large  square  room 
has  been  cleared  out,  and  several 
houses  excavated  behind  and  in  the 
block  extending  from  the  rear  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus ;  in  one  of  which  are 
some  good  paintings  of  Mercmy  and 
Silvanus,  with  several  inscriptions,  es- 
pecially of  the  family  of  the  Cassillii 
(1816). 

Next  to  the  Prisons,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Forum,  continuing  m  the  direc- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Venus,  is 

The  JPuhlic  Orana/nfy  a  long  narrow 
building,  in  a  niche  adjoining  which 
was  found  a  Table  of  Measures  for 
com,  oil,  and  wine.  Tliis  curious 
monument,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum, 
was  placed  here  by  the  Duumvirs  in 
accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  Decu- 
rions  (1816). 

We  now  pass  out  of  the  Forum  at 
-^^  northern  end,  beneath  a 


Triumphal  Arc\  built  of  brick  and 
lava,  covered  with  slabs  of  marble, 
and  still  retaining  its  massive  piers ;  each 
decorated  with  two  fluted  Corinthian 
columns,  with  square  niches  between 
them,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
contained  statues  and  fountaias.  It 
is  probable  that  this  was  also  sur- 
mounted by  an  equestrian  bronze  statue. 
Large  stones  are  placed  across  the  street 
under  this  arch,,  showing  how  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Forum  were  closed,  as 
we  may  also  see  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Street  of  Abundance,  to  wheeled  vehi- 
cles (1823). 

The  street  on  the  1.  contains  two 
shops,  called  *  the  Milk  Shop  and 
the  ScJiool  of  Gladiaiors  from  in- 
scriptions over  their  doorways.  That 
on  the  rt.  is  the  Str.  degli  Augustali. 

In  a  straight  line  from  the  arch  is 
the  Street  of  the  Forum,  200  ft.  long 
and  22  ft.  wide,  with  a  foot  causeway, 
and  bordered  by  shops,  apparently 
of  ~  a  superior  class.  In  some  of 
them  have  been  placed  large  oil- 
jars,  dug  out  in  excavations  near  the 
Samo.  In  one  house  were  found  articles 
in  glass  and  bronze,  bells,  inkstands, 
money-boxes,  dishes,  steelyards,  &c., 
and  a  skeleton  of  a  man  in  the  act 
of  escaping  with  60  coins,  a  small  plate, 
and  a  saucepan  of  silver;  two  other 
skeletons  were  found  in  the  street.  In 
another  house  were  found,  in  1845, 
in  a  large  room  on  the  ground-floor, 
various  articles  of  office  ftimiture,  with 
marble  weights  and  coins  of  Cbdba 
and  Vespasian  (1823). 

At  the  end  of  the  Street  of  the 
Forum  is  a  Quadrivium,  formed  by  its 
junction  with  the  Streets  of  the  Thermae, 
of  Mercury,  and  of  Fortime.  At  this 
point  are  the  remains  of  a  Triumphal 
Arch,  on  which  stood  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Nero,  now  in  the  Naples 
Museum,  forming  a  grand  entrance  to 
the  Street  of  Mercury,  and  corre- 
sponding with  the  other  arch  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Forum. 

On  the  rt.  hand  side,  forming  the 
comer  of  the  Streets  of  the  Forum  and 
of  Fortune,  is 

*The  Temple  of  JForiuna  Augusta, 
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a  small  Corinthian  temple,  erected,  as 
the  inscription  tells  us,  by  Marcus 
Tullius,  a  BuumTir  of  Justice,  supposed 
to  be  a  member  of  Cicero's  family.  Tlie 
steps  in  front  are  broken  by  a  low  wall  or 
podium  supporting  an  altar,  wliich  was 
protected  by  an  iron  railing,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  still  visible.  The 
portico  had  four  marble  columns  in 
n*ont  and  two  at  the  sides ;  but  they 
had  either  been  removed  after  the  erup- 
tion or  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
which  preceded  it,  as  no  trace  of  them 
was  found.  The  cella  is  square.  Be- 
hind the  altar  is  a  semicircolar  niche, 
containing  a  receptacle  for  the  statue 
in  the  form  of  a  small  Cormthian 
temple.  In  the  ceUa  was  found  a 
female  statue  with  the  fisu^e  sawed  off, 
no  doubt  one  of  the  ready-made  figures 
which  were  sold  in  this  state  by  the 
Koman  sculptors,  in  order  that  the 
features  of  any  particidar  goddess  might 
be  added  at  pleasure.  Another  statue 
found  here,  and  supposed  to  be  of  a 
member  of  Cicero's  family,  was  a 
full-sized  figure  wearing  the  toga  of 
the  Koman  magistracy,  and  interest- 
ing as  having  been  painted  with  the 
costly  dye,  a  mixture  of  purple  and 
violet,  which  was  in  the  earlier  period 
of  the  Empire  the  colour  peculiar  to  the 
higher  order  of  magistrates  and  priests 
(1823). 

We  now  turn  to  the  1.  down  the 
Str.  delle  Terme,  or  Street  of  the 
Baths,  and  at  the  2nd  door  on  the  1. 
enter 

*The  Old  Therma  or  Public  Baths. 
— This  establishment  is  of  considerable 
extent,  and  has  a  frontage  towards  3 
streets.  An  inscription  in  the  court,  on 
the  rt.  of  the  entrance,  in  great  part 
effaced,  recorded  the  dedication  of  the 
baths  at  the  expense  of  Guesus  Alifius 
Nigidius  Majus,  and  the  games  and  en- 
tertainments which  took  place  in  honour 
of  the  event  in  the  amphitheatre, 
combats  of^  animals  and  gladiators, 
scattering  perfumes,  and  the  luxury 
of  an  awning,  vela  erunt,  being  espe- 
cially mentioned.  As  Nero's  inter- 
diction of  theatrical  amusements  did 
not  expire  till  the  year,  69,  it  is  in- 


ferred from  this  inscription  that  the 
dedication  took  place  but  a  short 
time  before  the  destruction  of  the 
city.  The  Therm©  are  divided  into  3 
portions ;  the  1st  containing  the  fur- 
naces and  store  for  fuel,  the  2nd  the 
baths  for  men,  the  3rd  those  for  women. 
The  same  furnaces  heated  both  divi- 
sions, and  were  supplied  with  water 
from  a  reservoir  at  a  short  distance, 
the  pipes  being  carried  across  the  street 
upon  the  Arch,  in  which  their  remains 
are  still  visible.  Each  set  of  baths  was 
paved  throughout  with  white  and  black 
marble,  and  arranged  on  the  same  plan, 
consisting  of  an  unrobing  room,  a  cold, 
a  warm,  and  a  vapour  bath.  Those 
for  the  men  are  the  largest  and  most 
elegant.  A  vestibule,  or  atrium,  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico,  reached  from, 
the  Vicolo  delle  Terme,  by  a  corri- 
dor or  prothyrum  in  which  600  terra- 
cotta lamps  were  found,  leads  into  the 
unrobing  room,  a^odyieriumy  or  spolia' 
torium^  an  oblong  chamber,  with  holes 
in  the  wall  for  pegs  on  which  the 
clothes  were  hung,  and  with  stone  seats 
on  three  of  its  sides.  The  roof  was 
vaulted,  and  lighted  at  one  end  by  a 
window  containing  a  single  pane  of 
glass  3  ft.  8  in.  broad,  2  ft.  8  in.  high, 
^gments  of  which  were  found  upon 
the  floor.  Underneath  this  window,  in  a 
recess,  is  a  large  bearded  mask,  in  stucco, 
with  tritons  and  water  nymphs  on  each 
side  of  it.  The  roof  was  painted. 
Beneath  the  cornice  is  an  arabesque 
frieze  in  relief  on  a  red  and  blue  ground, 
composed  of  griffons,  chimflsras,  vases, 
and  lyres  resting  on  two  dolphins.  At 
one  end  of  this  room  is  a  small  cham* 
ber,  supposed  to  be  a  wardrobe.  At  the 
opposite  extremity  is  the  circular  cold 
bath,  or  frigidarium^  a  circular  cham- 
ber in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  the 
walls  stuccoed  and  painted  yellow, 
with  a  bell-shaped  roof;  which  was  ap- 
parently painted  blue,  and  lighted  by  a 
window  near  the  top,  and  with  four 
large  semicircular  niches  in  the  walls. 
The  cornice  is  decorated  with  reliefs  in 
stucco  on  a  red  ground,  representing 
Cupids  and  warriors  engaged  in  a 
chariot  and  horse  race.     A  flattened 
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bronze  tube  brought  water  into  the 
bath,  producing  a  kind  of  douche.  In 
the  centre  is  the  cold  water  basin  of 
white  marble,  12  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter, 
and  2  ft.  9  in.  deep,  with  two  steps 
in  front  of  the  en^noe,  and  a  low 
seat  in  the  middle.  The  warm  bath,  or 
tepidarium,  is  entered  from  the  apolia- 
torium,  and  nearly  corresponds  with  it 
in  size.  It  has  a  vaulted  ceiling  painted 
red  and  blue^  and  covered  with  rich 
stucco  ornaments  in  medallions,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  figures  and  foliage, 
with  two  verv  handsome  medallions  of 
Ghmjmede  borne  awaj  by  the  Eagle. 
At  one  end  it  is  pierced  with  a  window 
2  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide,  which 
consisted  of  a  bronzy  frame  in  which  four 
panes  of  glass  were  fastened  by  screws, 
so  as  to  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure. 
Below  the  cornice  of  the  roof  the  wall, 
which  is  painted  red,  is  divided  into 
numerous  niches  by  terracotta  figures 
of  Atlases  or  Telamones,  which  appear 
to  have  been  covered  with  stucco  and 
painted.  The  niches  are  supposed  to 
have  held  the  oil  vessels  and  the  perfumes 
of  the  bathers.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
room  were  bronze  benches,  three  of 
which  may  be  still  seen  behind  the 
bronze  brazier,  standing  upon  legs  in 
imitation  of  those  of  a  cow,  an  allusion 
probably  to  the  person  whose  name  is 
inscribed  on  them,  M.  Nigidius  VaC' 
ctUay  P.  S.  At  the  end  of  the  room  is 
alai^e  bronze  brazier,  7  ft.  long  and 
2^  ft.  wide,  lined  with  iron,  but  having 
bronze  bars  to  support  the  charcoal ;  on 
the  front  is  the  figure  of  a  cow  in 
high  relief.  Erom  this  chamber  we 
pass  into  the  vapour- bath,  or  ealdarium^ 
the  length  oi  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  precept  of  Vitruvius,  is  twice 
its  width.  It  terminates  at  one  end 
in  a  semicircular  niche,  containing  a 
marble  basin  or  lahrvm  5^  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, which  held  the  warm  water  for 
ablutions;  around  its  rim  is  an  in- 
scription, in  bronze  letters,  recording 
its  erection  at  the  pubhc  expense,  and 
by  order  of  the  Decurions,  by  G-nseus 
MehsssBus  Aper,  and  Marcus  Staius 
Kufus,  duumvirs  of  justice,  at  the  cost  of 
750  sesterces  (about  6^.).    At  the  other 


end  of  the  chamber  is  the  oblobg  hot 
bath,  12  ft.  in  length  and  about  2  ft. 
deep,  of  white  marble.  The  ceiling 
is  composed  of  transverse  fluting ; 
the  cornice  is  supported  by  fluted 
painted  pilasters.  The  temperature 
of  the  room  was  regulated  by  three 
windows  over  the  niche  of  the  vase ; 
these  were  closed  with  plates  of  bronze, 
by  means  of  chains.  The  walls  and 
floor  are  hollow,  so  as  to  have 
allowed  hot  air  to  circulate  freely 
from  the  furnaces,  which,  as  well  as 
a  large  reservoir  for  supplying  the 
baths  with  water,  may  still  be  exa- 
mined in  situ  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
building  (1824). 

The  Women's  Baths  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  furnaces,  at  the  N.W.  angle 
of  the  Jbuilding,  and  entered  from  the 
Street  of  the  Thermse ;  they  are  arranged 
on  the  same  general  plan  as  those  for 
the  men,  consisting  of  a  spoliarium 
reached  from  the  street,  a  tepidarium, 
and  a  caldarium,  and  are  decorated  in 
the  same  manner,  but  are  not  so  large 
and  have  been  nearly  entirely  destroyed. 
Among  the  objects  discovered  in  the 
rooms  here  were  a  money-box  and  a 
surgeon's  catheter. 

A  short  distance  farther  down  the 
street  from  the  entrance  to  the  baths 
is  situated  on  the  rt. 

*Th€  House  of  the  Tragic  Poety 
called  also  ihd  House  of  Homer  and  of 
the  Cave  Canem,  one  of  the  smallest 
but  most  elegant  private  dwellings 
in  Pompeii  When  it  was  first  dis- 
covered, it  became  celebrated  through- 
out Europe  for  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  its  paintings;  but  most  of  its 
treasures  have  now  been  removed  to 
the  Naples  Museum.  From  one  of  these 
paintings  representing  a  male  figure 
reading  from  a  scroll  and  from  the 
mosaic  of  the  Choragus  instructing  the 
actors,  the  house  has  been  called  that  of 
the  Tragic  Poet.  The  large  number  of 
rings,  bracelets,  ear-rings,fchains,  and 
ornamental  jewellery  in  gold,  coins  and 
other  articles  in  silver,  portable  stoves 
and  lamps  in  bronze,  which  were  found 
in  it,  should  rather  have  suggested  that 
it  was  the  house  of  a  silveromith.    £x- 
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ieimally,  the  lower  part  presents  to  the 
street  a  dead  wall  divided  into  square 
panels    painted  red;   the  upper  floor 
had  windows  opening  on  the  street  6^ 
ft.  aboTe  the  pavement,  and  measuring 
3  ft.  by  2.    The  door  turned  on  pivots, 
the  bronze  sockets  of  which  still  remain. 
On  the  floor  of  the  threshold  was  the 
mosaic    of  a    dog  chained,   with   the 
inscription  Cave  Canem,  "*Ware  Bog," 
now    in    the     Museum     at     Naples. 
The  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  which 
18  much  the  same  in  all  the  houses  of 
Pompeii,  will  be  best  understood  by  a 
reference  to  the  plan  of  the  house  of 
Pansa,    and    the    description    of   its 
interior.      This    house  is  remarkable 
for      having     its      walls      decorated 
with    an  unusual   number    of    good 
paintings.    The  atrium,  the  gymeoeum, 
the  triclinium,  and  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal apartments,   were  covered  with 
paintings,   and    many  of   the    rooms 
were  paved  with  mosaics.    One  of  the 
walls    of  the   principal   apartment  is 
divided  into  squares  by  perpendicular 
lines  decorated  with  festoons  and  arab* 
esques,  and  supporting  a  rich  frieze 
representing  a  Combat  of  Ghreeks  and 
Amazons.        In    one    of    the    larger 
rooms  opening  out  of  the  inner  court 
is  a  good  black  and  white  mosaic  of 
fishes,  with  a  painting  of  Leda  present- 
ing to  her  husband.  Castor,  Pollux,  and 
Helen,   as    new-bom    birds    in    their 
nest.    From  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
ground  near  the  house,  it  is  certain  that 
search  had  been  made  after  the  erup- 
tion  for    the   treasures  it  contained. 
This    is    the   house    represented    by 
Bulwer,     in     *The    Last     Days     of 
Pompeii,*  as    the    house  of   Glaucus 
(1824-26). 

Continuing  along  the  Street  of  the 
Baths,  and  crossing  the  end  of  the 
Str.  Fullonica,  we  come  to,  on  the  rt., 

*2'A€  House  of  Fansa,  one  of  the 
laigest  and  most  interesting  man- 
sions in  PompeiL  It  occupies  an 
entire  insula,  being  surrounded  by 
streets,  and  covers  an  area  of  300  ft. 
^  120.  (As  it  gives  a  better  idea 
of  a  Pompeian  house  than   perhaps 

[A  Italy.-] 


any  other,  we  have  anneled  a  ground" 
plan  of  it.)  The  sides  of  the  ground- 
floor  along  the  3  streets  are  occupied 
entirely  by  shops,  which  we  have 
Cicero's  authori^  for    describing    as 


•  •"/» 


n^f^/^ 
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one  of  the  most  lucrative  kinds  of 
propertv  in  Roman  times.  One  of 
these  shops  (24)  appears,  from  the 
communication  betwW ,  it  and  thd 
mansion,  to  have  been  the  proprietor's 
own,  probably  for   the   sale   of  the 
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produce  of  his  estates;  another  (26, 
is  a  bakehouse  of  the  usual  character, 
with  the  inscription  JHic  hdbita^ 
felicUcts;  in  the  centre  are  3  mills  (a), 
and  near  them  a  large  table  (5);  the 
entrance  to  the  oven  (f)  is  flanked  by 
three  large  yases,  and  ii»  the  left-hand 
comer  is  a  kneading  trough  (c),  with 
two  coppers  placed  over  furnaces. 
The  principal  entrance  to  the  mansion 
is  decorated  with  two  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters, and  payed  in  mosaic.  On  the  wall 
near  it  were  painted  in  red  letters  the 
words  Fansam  Md.  Pabatvs  Boqat, 
whence  the  name  given  to  the  house ; 
but  it  might  as  well  hare  been  called  the 
house  of  Paratus,  the  inscription  simply 
meaning  that  Paratus  proposes  Pansa 
as  ^diLe.  The  interior  presents  the 
usual  arrangement : — On  the  inner 
threshold  of  the  fiestifndum  (a)  was  a 
mosaic  with  the  inscription  Salve; 
this  leads  into  the  prothyrum  (1),  and 
thence  into  the  atrium  or  cavcedium 
(2),  with  an  impluviv/m  in  the  centre 
(3),  in  coloured  marbles,  and  with  the 
ordinary  apartments  or  sleeping-rooms 
(7)  at  the  sides,  followed  by  the  aUt 
(4),  the  reception-rooms  (8),  the  tMi- 
wum  (5),  9xA  fauces  (6),  opening  into 
an  oblong  peristylwn  (9),  surrounded 
by  what  was  a  covered  portico  of 
16  fluted  Ionic  columns,  with  an 
open  court  containing  flower-beds 
and  a  fish-pond  in  the  centre  (11). 
Tn  the  rt.  hand  comer  of  the  peristyle 
is  a  private  entrance  and  posticum, 
(10),  and  farther  on  a  library  or  pantry 
(13),  and  beyond  that  again  the  tricli- 
niwm  (14),  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  the  peristyle.  On  the 
1.  of  the  peristyle  are  bedrooms  (12). 
The  (ECUS  (16)  and  foMces  (17)  lead 
into  a  portico  of  two  stories  (21),  and 
thence  into  the  garden  (22),  which  was 
half  as  large  as  the  dwelling  part  of  the 
house,  with  a  reservoir  (27)  and  tank 
(28)  in  one  comer,  and  the  re- 
mains of  a  fountain  in  the  centre. 
To  the  rt.  of  the  «cus  is  a  cabinet  (20), 
and  what  may  have  been  a  winter 
triclinium  or  a  la/raanAMn  (15).  To  the  1., 
opening  out  of  the  peristyle,  is  the 
kitchen  (18),  where  some  curious  paint- 


ings still  remain  representing  the  Lares, 
personified  by  two  serpents  on  each 
side  of  an  sJtar,  surrounded  by  the 
elements  of  a  dinner,  a  pig  for  roasting, 
a  ham,  a  string  of  mullets,  a  spitted 
eel,  a  boar's  head,  thrushes,  &c.  An 
opening  leads  from  the  kitchen  into  (19), 
which  was  probably  a  servants'  hall, 
with  an  entrance  from  the  outside. 
Besides  the  shops  already  referred  to, 
there  were  others  in  frx)nt  (23,  25)  and 
at  the  sides  (29,  30,  31,  32).  The  entire 
building  was  rich  in  mosaic  pavements 
and  paintings,  but  nearly  all  of  them 
have  disappeared.  In  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms five  female  skeletons  were  found, 
some  of  them  with  gold  ornaments. 
(1811-14). 

"We  now  turn  to  the  rt.  into  the 
Consular  Street,  a  long  winding  street 
leading  to  the  Gktte  of  Herculanenm 
and  the  Street  of  the  Tombs.  At  one 
comer  of  the  trivium  is  a  Thennopoliumf 
or  Tavemy  a  shop  of  the  usual  character, 
with  a  counter,  upon  which  are  still 
marks  of  the  vessels  that  stood  upon 
it,  covered  and  fiioed  with  marble,  and 
the  walls  painted  in  blue  panels  with 
red  borders.  In  front  of  it  is  a  JFb«»- 
tain,  at  the  angle  of  the  pavement, 
consisting  of  a  large  square  basin. 

A  short  distance  up  the  street  is 
another  trivium,  at  the  angle  of  which 
is  an 

Apothecary's  Shop,  with  a  painting 
on  the  outer  waU  of  a  large  serpent  as 
the  genius  loci.  Several  glasses  and 
phials,  containing  medicinal  prepara- 
tions, were  found  in  this  shop  (1809). 

Beyond,  on  the  1.,  is 

The  Souse  of  Polybius,  a  large 
house  of  3  stories,  built  on  an  elevation 
sloping  towards  the  ancient  beach.  The 
floor  by  which  we  enter  is  level  with 
the  street.  It  presents  the  usual  ar- 
rangement of  a  vestibule  and  atrium 
opening  on  a  terrace,  a  peristyle,  and 
the  orc^aryprivate  apartments.  Under 
the  terrace  are  a  bath,  a  saloon,  a 
triclinium,  &c.  Beyond  them  is  a  ter- 
race overlooking  a  large  court,  sur- 
rounded by  porticos,  with  a  reservoir 
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in  the  denirei  Below  is  another  floor 
contaming  the  baths,  and  the  dark  cells 
in  which  the  slaves  were  perhaps  lodged. 
Many  of  the  rooms  were  decorated  with 
mosaics  and  other  ornaments  of  great 
beauty,  butj  like  all  the  earlier  excava- 
tions on  this  side,  they  were  filled  up 
and  greatly  injured  before  the  site  was 
opened  the  second  time  (1808-17). 
Opposite  this  house,  on  the  rt.,  is  a 

BlacJcamiWs  Shop,  consisting  of  two 
rooms ;  in  the  front  one  was  the  forge. 
Different  articles  of  the  owner's  calling 
were  found  here. 

Beyond,  on  the  rt.,  the 

Accidemy  qf  Musicy  so  called  because 
it  was  coverod  with  paintings  repre- 
senting  instruments  of  music  and 
tragic  scenes  (1810). 

Follows  on  the  rt.  a 

Public  Bakehouse,  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  of  elaborate  construction. 
It  has  a  court  36  ft.  by  30,  with  square 
pillars  to  support  the  roof.  Beyond 
the  court  is  the  bakehouse,  33  ft.  by 
26,  containing  four  flour-mills  of  lava. 
The  lower  part,  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
is  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground.  The 
upper,  which  is  shaped  externally  like 
the  compartments  of  an  hour-glass,  is 
hollowed  internally  into  two  cavities, 
the  one  conical  to  receive  the  com,  the 
lower  one  fitting  over  the  projection 
of  the  solid  cone  beneath.  The  upper 
part,  when  first  discovered,  had  an  iron 
munework,  with  holes  for  the  insertion 
of  wooden  bars,  to  which  asses  and 
sometimes  slaves,  as  both  Flautus  and 
Terence  describe,  were  attached,  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  it.  In  the  room 
which  is  supposed  to  have  served 
as  a  stable,  a  jawbone,  and  fragments 
of  an  ass's  skeleton,  were  foimd.  In 
others  were  the  ovens,  the  stone  knead- 
ing-troughs,  the  ash-pit,  the  cistern,  and 
vessels  for  holding  water.  On  one  of 
the  piers  was  a  painting  representing 
an  altar  with  the  guardian  serpents, 
and  two  birds  chasing  large  flies 
(1810). 

Crossing  the  end  of  the  Vtcoletto  di 
Mercurioy  we  reach,  on  the  rt., 


*The   House   of  SctUusiy   so-called 
from  the  inscription  o.  sallust,  m.f., 
painted  on  the   outer  wall,  but  for* 
merly  called  the   Souse   of  Actaon^ 
from  a  fresco    on    the  wall    of   the 
peristylum,  is  one  of  the  largest  man* 
sions  in  Fompeu.     It  occupies  a  veiy 
considerable*  area,  and  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  streets,  the  front  of 
the  ground-floor    being  occupied    by 
shops.    When  excavated  it  bore  marks 
of  having  been  rifled  of  its  portable 
treasures    after    the    eruption.     The 
arrangement  of  the  building  and  the 
details  of  its  diflerent  apartments  are 
much  the  same  as  in  the  other  houses 
already  described.    The  entrance-door 
is  flanked  by  pilasters  with  stucco  capi- 
tals,  one  of  which  represents  Silenus 
teaching  a  young  faun  to  play  upon 
the  pipe.     On  each  side    are    shops, 
one  for  the   sale  of  oil;    the  atrium 
has  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  an 
impluvium.    Surrounding  are  highly- 
decorated   apartments,    one  of  which 
serves  as  an  ante-chamber  to  a  hall  on 
the  1.,  supposed  to  have  been  a  winter 
triclinium.     The  tablinum  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  atrium  opens  on  a  portico 
of  fluted  Doric  columns,  which  borders 
a  garden-ground,  70  ft.  by  20,  the  cen- 
tre of  which  was  paved,  the  flowers 
being  arranged  in  boxes.    The  walls 
were  painted  to  represent  treUis-work, 
creepers,  birds,  and  fountains.    In  one 
comer  is  a  summer  triclinium,  with  a 
round  table  of  marble  in  the  middle 
and  apertures   above  for    the   beams 
of  the  trellis.    The  walls  were  painted 
with  a  frieze  at  the  top,  representing 
the  eat-ables  used  at  a  least,  but  every 
trace  of  this  painting  has  perished.    In 
the  other  corner  of  the  garden  is  a 
small  stove  for  heating  water,  supposed 
to  mark  the  position  of  a  bath.     On 
the  rt.  of  the  atrium  is  what  has  been 
called  a  Venereum,  or  more  properly 
a  Ghfnec€Bum — the  hareem,  in  fact,  or 
women's   apartments.     It  consists  of 
a  small  court,  surrounded  by  a  portico 
of   octagonal    columns,    a    sacrarium 
dedicated    to    Diana,    two    sleeping- 
rooms  at  the  sides  with  windows  look- 
ing   into    the  court,  a  trichnium,    a 
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kitchen,  a  water-closet,  and  a  stair- 
case leading  to  a  terrace  above  the 
portico.  Evenr  part  is  elaboratelj  de- 
corated, and  tne  paintings  are  appro- 
priately expressive  of  the  uses  to  which 
the  apartments  were  applied.  The  walls 
of  the  court  are  painted  black  with  rich 
gilt  ornaments ;  the  columns  are  bright 
red.  The  sleeping-rooms  contain  pic- 
tures of  Mars,  Venus,  and  Cupid,  and 
the  entire  wall  at  the  back  of  the  court 
is  covered  with  a  large  painting,  repre- 
senting the  story  of  Diana  and  Actson. 
In  the  adjoining  lane  was  found  the 
skeleton  of  a  young  female ;  she  had 
four  rings  on  one  of  her  fingers,  set 
with  precious  stones ;  five  gold  brace- 
lets, two  earrings,  and  thirty-two  pieces 
of  money  were  lying  near  her.  Close 
at  hand  were  found  the  skeletons  of 
three  other  females,  who  were  probably 
her  attendants  (1809). 

The  next  door,  at  the  angle  of  the 
house  of  Sallust,  leads  to  a 

JBaker^s  Shop,  containing  3  large 
mills  and  a  smaller  one,  the  oven 
with  two  troughs  for  water  in  front 
of  it,  the  kneading-room,  the  cistern, 
the  store-room,  &c.  When  first  opened, 
the  com,  the  water-vessels,  and  the 
amphorse  containing  the  flour,  were  all 
in  their  places  (1809). 

At  the  trivium  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Street  of  Narcissus  with  that 
of  Herculaneum,  is  a  FountaiUy  a  small 
basin,  with  a  castelUtm^  or  circular- 
headed  reservoir.  Opposite,  on  the  1. 
of  the  street,  is 

The  House  of  the  Dancing  CHrU, 
wliich  derives  its  name  from  the  pic- 
tures of  the  4  DanzcUrici  which  covered 
the  atrium  (1809). 

On  the  rt.  is 

The  Tavern  of  Phcebue,  in  which 
were  found  the  skeletons  of  a  man 
and  of  two  animals,  and  an  inscription 
stating  that  "Phoebus  and  his  cus- 
tomers solicit  M.  Holconius  Priscus 
and  C.  Ghkulus  Bufus  the  duumvirs" 
(1786). 

iN'ext  to  it  is  a 


Soap  Factory,  a  small  shop,  which 
contained  heaps  of  lime  and  other 
materials  used  in  nuking  soap,  vats, 
evaporating  pans,  and  moulds  (1786). 

Beyond  is  a  doorway  leading  into 
what  has  been  called 

The  Cttgtom  House,  Telonium,  or 
Fonderariwm,  a  court  in  which,  a 
number  of  balances  and  weights  were 
found, — several  of  the  latter  in  marble, 
with  the  inscription,  o  pon  tal  {Cewtum 
jPonderis  Talentum) ;  others  in  lead, 
with  the  words  JSme  and  HabebU, 
"Buy  and  you  shall  have;"  one  of 
the  balances  had  an  inscription, 
stating  that  it  had  been  verified  at 
the  Oipitol  in  the  8th  Consulate  of 
Vespasian  and  6th  of  Titus  (a.d.  77). 
Behind  is  an  impaved  court,  in  which 
the  skeletons  of  two  horses  with 
bronze  bells  for  the  neck  were  found 
(1788). 

Opposite,  on  the  1.  of  the  street,  is 

The  House  of  Three  Moors  {Casa  a 
tre  JPiant)y  so  called  from  the  floors 
having  been  preserved  entire.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Poly- 
bius,  as  inscriptions  in  which  his 
name  occurred  were  found  among  the 
ruins.  It  has  a  large  Corinthian  peri- 
style of  arcades  and  piers,  with  two 
vestibules  communicating  with  the 
street  and  the  atrium.  The  arcades 
haye  square  apertures  for  madows 
which  appear  to  have  been  glazed 
(1776-1780). 

Next  to  the  Custom  House,  on  the 
rt.,  is 

The  House  of  the  Suraeon,  a  single 
atrium  with  numerous  small  rooms 
at  the  sides  and  a  garden  behind; 
the  walls  of  the  former  painted  with  ar- 
chitectural designs,  arabesques,  and  com* 
Eartments  containing  figures.  This 
ouse  is  probably  of  very  old  construc- 
tion. Several  of  the  surgical  instru- 
ments now  in  the  Museum  were  foulid 
here  (1771). 

The  next  building  on  the  rt.  is 
2%6  House  of  the  Vestals,  a  double 
house,  occupying  the  whole  space  be- 
tween 2  streets,  comprising  a  vestibule. 
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an  atrium  with  the  usual  apartments 
on   each   side,  a  triclinium,  formerlj 
richly  paved  with  mosaics  and  deco- 
rated with  pictures  by  no  means  in 
accordance  with  the  name  given  to  it. 
The  pavement  of  several  of  the  rooms 
was  formed  of  mosaics,  which  have  been 
removed   to    Naples;     one,    however, 
with  the  word  Salve,  still  remains  at 
the  threshold  of  the  second  house,  tp 
welcome   the   visitor.      The   walls  of 
several  of  the  bed  rooms  and  cabinets 
were  richly  painted  with  arabesques  and 
other  decorations.    In  one  of  them  a 
quantity  of  female  ornaments  and  the 
skeleton  of  a  dog  were  found.    At  the 
extremity  of  the  house  is  a  room  called 
the  lararium,  with  3  niches,  containing 
an  altar.    When  first  excavated,   the 
kitchen  and  offices   were  found  filled 
with    finiits,    com,     and     amphorse. 
Several  skeletons  were  found   behind 
this  house  (1769) 
Next  on  the  rt.  is  a 

Thermopolium,  a  house  for  the  sale 
of  hot  dnnks,  with  numerous  apart- 
ments in  the  rear,  which  served  pro- 
bably as  drinking-rooms ;  one  of  the 
walls  contained  announcements  of  the 
festivals  of  the  day.  The  shop  itself  con- 
tained a  furnace,  steps  for  arranging 
the  glasses,  and  a  marble  counter, 
which,  when  uncovered,  exhibited  the 
stains  of  the  Uquor  and  the  marks  of 
the  glasses.  The  figure  of  Mercury  was 
painted  on  various  parts  of  the  house. 
Some  of  the  walls  were  covered  with 
names,  scratched  by  the  customers 
upon  the  plastering  which  covered 
other  names  of  previous  scribblers.  The 
establishment  belonged,  as  told  by  an 
inscription,  to  a  certain  Ferennius  Nim- 
phorois  (1769). 

Opposite  on  the  1.,  close  to  the  gate,  is 

The  Inn  of  Albintis,  from  his  name 
found  written  on  the  walls.  The 
checquers  found  on  the  doorposts 
explain  the  character  of  this  house. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  wide  doorway, 
leading  into  an  apartment  which 
was.  evidently  an  inn  yard,  as  two  ske- 
letons of  horses,  fragments  of  bits  and 


bridles,  rings  for  fastening  animals,  and 
portions  of  chariot-wheels,  were  found 
in  it.  The  house  contains  several 
apartments  for  the  accommodation  of 
strangers,  a  kitchen,  a  long  cellar,  and  a 
Uquor-shop.  On  the  pilaster  of  the 
next  house  is  carved  a  phallus.  It 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  amulets 
and  charms  sold  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  neighbouring  shop,  several  of  which 
were  found  in  it  (1770). 

Close  to  the  gate  on  the  rt.  is 

The  Souse  of  the  Tnclwium,  a  small 
building,  consisting  of  a  passage,  a  sit- 
ting-room, a  servants'  room  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  a  kitchen,  a  lararium,  con- 
taining a  representation  of  a  bed  on 
which  the  goddess  is  reposing,  and  a 
court  which  was  covered  with  trellis- 
work,  as  the  holes  for  the  beams  are 
still  visible.  In  one  comer  is  a  large 
stone  triclinium,  from  which  the  house 
derives  its  name;  above,  there  was 
apparently  one  bedroom  and  a  terrace 
(1787), 

Immediately  beyond  are  the  Steps 
leading  to  the  walls,  already  described 
(p.  212).  They  should  be  ascended  for 
the  sake  of  the  view.  We  now  pass 
under 

*  The  Gate  of  Serculaneum,  the  most 
important  entrance  to  the  city.  The 
arch  has  entirely  disappeared,  but 
enough  of  the  other  parts  remains  to 
show  that  it  had  a  roadway  14^  ft. 
wide,  and  two  side  entrances  for 
foot  passengers,  each  of  which  was 
4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  10  fb.  high.  The 
height  of  the  central  opening  can 
hardlyhave  been  less  than  20  ft.  The 
architecture  of  the  gate  is  entirely 
Koman,  and  is  built  of  brick  and  lava 
in  alternate  layers.  The  central  arch 
on  the  outer  side  was  defended  by  a 
portcuUis,  lowered  by  grooves,  which 
still  exist  in  the  piers ;  and  on  the 
inner  was  closed  by  folding  doors, 
working  upon  pivots  in  holes,  which 
are  still  visible  in  the  pavement.  Be- 
tween the  portcuUis  and  the  inner 
door  the  space  was  open,  forming  a 
divisioii  from  the  pavement,  and  open 
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above,  waving  the  gate  a  double  one, 
so  that,  in  the  event  of  the  portcuUis 
being  carried,  the  besieged  could  throw 
down  missiles  on  their  assailants,  be- 
fore thej  had  time  to  force  the  inner 
entrance.  The  whole  was  covered  with 
white  stucco,  on  which  were  found, 
written  in  red  or  black  letters,  an- 
nouncements of  gladiatorial  games  and 
pubUc  notices.  A  nuurble  sun-dial 
was  found  outside  the  gate,  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  left  entrance  and  the 
wall.  On  the  left  of  this  gate  is  one  of 
the  best  preserved  portions  of  the  walls 
of  Pompeii,  a  fine  specimen  of  an- 
cient masonry,  consisting  of  horizontal 
courses  of  blocks  of  the  older  volcanic 
tufa,  similar  to  that  quarried  about 
Naples  (1763). 

Beyond  this  gate  lay  the  large 
suburb  called  Pagus  Augustus  Felix, 
through  which  runs  the 

Street  of  the  Ton^s,  a  wide  road 
bordered  on  both  sides  by  tombs  of 
varieties  of  forms  and  style,  recalling, 
though  on  a  diminished  scale,  the 
glories  of  the  Appian  Way  as  it 
emerged  from  Some.  The  views  from 
this  street  over  the  bay  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  are  very  beautiful. 
On  the  rt.,  close  to  the  gate,  is  the 
pedestal  of  an  equestrian  statue.  On 
the  L, 

The  Tomb  ofM.  Cerrinius  Sestitutus, 
a  small  vaulted  aisle,  which,  when 
opened,  was  found  highly  decorated  with 
paintings.  The  story  of  the  skeleton 
of  a  soldier,  frilly  armed,  having  been 
found  here,  led  to  its  being  considered 
at  one  time  as  a  sentrt/'hox;  but  as 
there  is  no  authentic  record  of  such 
a  skeleton,  the  pleasing  fable  of  the 
Boman  soldier  dying  at  his  post  must 
be  abandoned  (1763). 

"We  shall  now  take  the  visitor  down 
the  1.  or  W.  side  of  the  street,  and 
return  by  the  rt.  or  E.  side. 

Next  to  the  Tomb  of  Cerrinius  are 

The  Hemicycle8y  the  Tomb  of  Aulus 

VeiuSf  and  the  2'omb  of  Foreius,    At 

the  foot  of  the  1st  Hemicycle  is  an 

>ht  stone,  recording  a  decree  of  the 


Decurions,  granting  to  M.  Porcius  a 
piece  of  ground  25  ft.  square.  Another 
stone  b^iis  the  name  of  A.  Veins,  to 
whom  a  piece  of  ground  was  also 
granted.  The  2nd  Hemicycle,  which 
is  l7  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  bench  sup- 
ported at  each  end  on  a  hon's  paw, 
has  an  insCTiption  recording  that  the 
Decurions  had  decreed  a  place  of  burial 
to  Mammia,  the  daughter  of  P(orc5ius), 
a  public  priestess.  Behind  this  hemi- 
cycle is 

The  Tomb  of  the  Priestess  Mammia, 
It  stands  in  a  court  entered  by  a  flight 
of  steps  from  an  enclosure  called,  fr>om 
the  number  of  masks  found  there,  the 
Tomb  of  the  Comedians.  It  is  a  square 
tomb,  built  of  stuccoed  masonry,  with 
four  columns  in  fr^nt.  The  walls  of  the 
interior  were  painted  with  arabesques, 
and  had  11  niches,  the  largest  of  which 
contained  an  urn  in  terracotta,  enclosed 
in  another  of  lead.  In  the  circuit  of 
the  chamber  were  16  pedestals  sup- 
porting  cippi.  In  the  centre  is  a 
pedestal  on  which  probably  stood  the 
principal  urn.  Sev^al  cippi  were  found 
in  the  enclosure  outside  this  chamber, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  Istacidia 
aind  other  famihes.  Another  enclosure, 
behind,  in  which  were  found  large 
quantities  of  half-burned  bones,  was 
probably  an  Ustrinum,  or  pla<^  for 
burning  dead  bodies  (1763).  The 
view  from  here  is  very  beautifuL 

Crossing  the  end  of  a  street  which 
led  to  the  sea,  we  reach  a  spot  which 
has  been  called 

The  Villa  of  Cicero,  merely  fit)m 
the  fact  that  that  writer  tells  us  in 
many  of  his  letters  that  he  had  a  villa  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii,  and  that 
the  following  passage  in  the  Academics 
applies  to  it: — JSgo  Catuli  Oumanam 
ex  hoc  loco  regionem  video,  Pompei- 
anum  non  cer7U>  neque  quidquam 
interjectum  est,  quod  obstet :  s&i  intendi 
longius  acies  non  potest,  II.  25.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  this  villa  must 
have  been  the  property  of  a  man  of  taste 
as  well  as  wealth ;  for  some  of  the  finest 
paintings  and  mosaics  in  the  Museum 
at  Naples  were  found  among  its  ruins, 
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indading  the  celebrated  ones  of  the  8 
l>aiicing  Girls  and  the  2  mosaics  repre- 
eenting  comic  subjects,  which  bear  the 
name  of  Dioscorides  of  Samos.  An 
inscription  found  in  a  niche  contained 
the  name  of  a  freedman,  Januarius, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Hot  and 
Cold  Baths  of  M.  Grassus  Frugius. 
Its  situation  must  have  been  admirable, 
BTurpassing  even  that  of  the  YUla  of 
!Diomedes.  In  front,  fieuung  the  street, 
there  was  a  row  of  shops,  and  a  portico 
(1749-78). 

Passing   an   unfinished    tomb,   we 
come  to 

The  TomhofJridua  ScaurWt  a  hand- 
some monument,  consisting  of  a  square 
cippus  upon  three  steps,  supported  on 
a  square  basement,  with  a  doorway  at 
the  side  decorated  with  fluted  pilasters, 
and  leading  by  a  passage  to  the  open 
court    at  the  back  of  the  sepulchral 
chamher.    The  basement  and  the  steps 
of  the  cippus  were  ornamented  with 
stucco  refiefs,  representing  gladiatorial 
combats  and  hunting    scenes.      They 
hare   nearly  all  been  destroyed  since 
1830;    but  fortunately  they  had  pre- 
Tiously  been  engraved  and  described. 
The  only  bas-reli^s  that  remain  now  are 
two  groups  on  the  frieze  over  the  door, 
and  some  of  those  on  the  steps  of  the 
cippus.     The  first  group  of  the  frieze 
represents  the  master  of  the  rin?,  or 
lanistay  checking  the  ardour    of  the 
victor,  who  seems  anxious  to  despatch 
his  antagonist  without  waiting  for  the 
decree  of  the  spectators.    The  lanista 
appears,  from  the  inscription  over  the 
central    group,  to    have   been    called 
Caius  Ampliatus,  a  member  of  a  family 
which  is  supposed,  frx)m  an  inscription 
found  in  the  Basilica,  to  have  been  the 
contractors  for  supplying  gladiators  for 
the  public  games.      The   next  group 
represents  a  vanquished  Qaul  falling 
dead  to  the  ground.    The  reliefs  on 
the  steps  of  the  cippus  are  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  represent  venaUones,  or  com- 
bats of  gladiators,  hestiariiy  with  ani- 
mals of  various  kinds.    The  inscription 
placed  upon  it  does  not  probably  belong 
to  th^  tomb,  having  beei)  fovmd  near  it 


only,  and  placed  upon  it  of  late  years.  • 
It  records  the  erection  of  the  Tomb  by 
Scaurus  the  father  to  his  son  Castridus 
Scaurus,  of  the  Menenian  tribe.  Du- 
umvir, by  command  of  the  Decurions, 
who  granted  the  site  of  the  monument, 
2000  sesterces  (16^.)  for  his  funeral, 
and  decreed  that  his  equestrian  statue 
should  be  placed  in  the  Forum. 
Beneath  is  a  columbarium,  or  sepul- 
chral chamber,  with  a  pilaster  for  4  , 
ollffi  in  the  centre :  3  were  enclosed  in 
glass,  and  the  4th  by  a  curtain  extend- 
ing from  one  side  wall  to  the  other. 

Next  follows  a  tomb  without  any 
inscription,  which  from  its  appearance 
has  been  called 

The  Round  Tomby  a  circular  tower 
decorated  externally  with  pilasters, 
standing  on  a  square  basement, 
ornamented  with  cusroteria  decorated 
with  bas-reliefs.  One  of  these  repre- 
sents a  female  figure  with  a  patera  and 
garland  in  her  hand  in  the  act  of  offers 
ing  some  fruits  upon  an  altar ;  another 
represents  a  young  mother  in  a  flowing 
Greek  dress  depositing  a  funeral  fillet 
on  the  skeleton  of  a  child.  This 
composition  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  discovery  of  a  child  which  had 

Serished  in  the  earthquake ;  the  child 
es  on  a  heap  of  stones,  with  the  left 
arm  thrown  back  over  the  head  as  if 
in  sleep.  A  stair  leads  to  the  cir- 
cular chamber,  which  contains  three 
niches  with  sepulchral  vases,  and  is 
lighted  by  a  small  aperture  above  the 
cornice.  The  walls  and  vaulted  roof 
are  painted  with  arabesques,  peacocks, 
dolphins,  and  swans.  As  only  one  of 
the  vases  was  found  to  contain  ashes, 
and  the  two  slabs  of  marble  in  the  wall 
bear  no  inscriptions,  it  is  supposed  that 
this  tomb  was  built  by  the  parents  of 
the  child  shortly  before  the  destruction 
of  the  city,  and  that  this  catastrophe 
prevented  their  being  united  in  d^h 
in  the  spot  they  had  intended  to  be 
their  last  resting-place  (1812). 
The  next  erection  is 

The  Cenotaph  of  Cahentius  QiiietuSy 
a  very  elegant  altar-tomb  upon  three 
steps    find   a    lofty    pedestal,    in    ^ 
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square  coitrt.  It  is  of  white  marble, 
except  the  basement  and  the  outer 
wall,  on  which  are  small  square  pinna- 
cles, acroteria,  covered  with  reliefs  in 
stucco,  representing  Fame  and  Vic- 
tory, the  funeral  pile,  the  history  of 
Theseus,  and  the  story  of  CEdipus  and 
the  Sphinx.  The  cenotaph  itself  has 
an  elegant  cornice  and  mouldings,  with 
dvic  crowns,  garlands  of  oak-leaves  and 
branches  of  palms,  and  rams*  heads 
richly  carved.  In  front  is  the  bisel- 
lium,  or  seat  of  honour  in  the  Forum 
and  the  Theatre,  indicating  the  muni- 
cipal rank  of  the  individual,  and  an 
inscription  recording  that  this  honour 
was  conferred  on  Caius  Calventius 
Quietus,  an  Augustal,  by  decree  of  the 
Becurions  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
people,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
munificence  (1813). 
We  now  come  to 

The  Tomb  of  Ncevoleia  Tyehe  and 
'Munatius   Faustus. — A  most   inter- 
esting  &mily  tomb,  consisting   of  a 
square  enclosure,  the  firont  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  sepulchral  chamber. 
The  back  is  an  open  court,  from  which 
the  chamber  is  entered.      The  tomb 
stands  upon  two  steps,  and  bears  on  its 
front  a  bas-relief,  an  inscription,  and  a 
fine  bust  of  N»voleia.    The  bas-relief 
represents  the  dedication  of  the  tomb 
and  the  sacrifices  which  accompanied 
the  funeral  ceremonies.     On  one  side 
are  the  male  and  female  members  of 
her  fisunily  bearing  the  vessels  containing 
the  offerings ;  on  the  other  are  seven 
magistrates  of  the  city  in  their  robes. 
In  the  centre  are  a  cippus  and  an  altar, 
on  which  a  boy  is  depositing  his  offer- 
ing.   On  each  side  of  the  tomb  are 
bas-reliefs ;  one  of  them  represents  the 
hiselUum ;  the  other  is  a  very  curious 
representation  of  a  ship  entering  port. 
The  ship  itself  has  a  raised  deck,  a 
figure-head  of  Minerva,  and  a  swan's 
neck  at  the  stem,  supporting  a  flag- 
staff.   It  has  a  single  mast,  and  a  long 
yard,  which  carries  a  square  sail,  and 
is  formed  of  two  spars  lashed  together. 
A  square  striped  flag  is  flying  at  the 
mast-head.    Two  boys  are  lying  out  on 


the  yard,  furling  the  sail ;  another  iB 
going  aloft  by  the  shrouds ;  a  third, 
who  has  apparently  been  up  to  clear 
the  sail,  is  coming  down  hand  over 
hand;  a  man  is  clewing  up  the  sail; 
and,  finally,  the  master,  supposed  to 
be  Munatius  himself,  sits  at  the  helm 
and  directs  their  movements  with  his 
right  hand.  This  interesting  sculpture 
is  supposed  to  have  a  double  meaning, 
first  as  a  memorial  of  the  commercial 
pursuits  of  Munatius;  and  secondly 
as  illustrative  of  the  last  scene  of  the 
voyage  of  life,  when  the  soul  enters 
into  a  safe  and  peaceful  haven.  The 
inscription  records  the  erection  of  the 
tomb  by  Nssvoleia  Tyche  for  herself, 
for  Caius  Munatius  Faustus,  an  Au- 
gustal, and  magistrate  of  the  suburb, 
to  whom  the  Decurions,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,  granted  the  bisel- 
lium  on  account  of  his  merits,  and  for 
their  freedmen  and  freedwomen.  In 
the  interior  of  the  sepulchral  chamber, 
on  the  bench  surrounding  it,  and  in  the 
niches  in  the  wall,  were  found  several 
cinerary  urns,  some  lamps,  and  large 
glass  vessels  containing  ashes  and  pro- 
tected by  leaden  coverings.  The  ashes 
were  found  on  examination  to  be  still 
saturated  with  moisture,  which  was 
proved  by  analysis  to  be  the  libations 
of  oil,  water,  and  wine.  In  a  small 
niche  in  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  is  a 
cippus  bearing  the  name  of  Caius  Mu- 
natius Atimetus,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  57  (1813). 

Next  followsa  smaU  enclosure  calleda 

Sepulchral  THoUnium,  entered  by  a 
low  door  and  open  at  the  top,  the  in- 
ternal walls  painted  with  bii*ds  and 
flowers.  It  was  used  for  the  Silicer- 
nium,  or  funeral  feast,  and  still  retains 
the  stone  triclinium  for  the  mourners. 
The  circular  pedestal  of  the  banquet- 
table  in  the  centre  still  remains :  an 
inscription  built  into  the  gable  records 
its  erection  to  Cn.  Yibrius  Satuminus 
by  his  freedman  Callistus. 

The  end  of  the  street  on  this  side  is 
closed  by 

*The  Villa  of  IHomed,  one  of  tl^e 
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most  extensive  private  residences  which 
have  been  discovered,  and  peculiarly 
interesting  as  a  specimen  of  a  subur- 
ban villa.  It  has  been  called  the  Villa 
of  Diomedes  on  the  very  slender  ground 
that  the  burying-place  of  the  fieunily 
of  M.  Arrius  Diomedes  is  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road.  A  flight  of  six 
steps  between  the  remains  of  two 
columns  which  formed  the  entrance- 
porch  leads  from  the  street  into  the 
peristyle — an  open  space,  which  was 
surrounded  by  porticos  supported  by 
Doric  columns.  The  lower  third  of 
the  columns  is  plain  and  covered  with 
red  stucco,  the  upper  two-thirds  fluted; 
the  floor  of  that  variety  of  pavement 
called  Opus  Signiwum,  In  the  centre 
is  an  open  court  or  atrium  containing 
an  Imphivium^  by  which  the  cistern  of 
the  villa  was  supphed  with  rain-water. 
On  the  rt.  of  the  peristyle  a  flight  of 
stairs  leads  to  the  upper  floors,  where 
the  apartments  of  the  females  probably 
were.  On  the  1.  are  the  baths,  the 
dining-room,  a  gallery  overlooking 
the  gturden,  the  reception-room,  and  an 
open  loggia,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  sea,  all  decorated  with  graceful 
arabesques  and  other  ornaments.  One 
of  the  bath-rooms  was  lighted  by  a 
window  which  contained,  when  first 
discovered,  4  panes  of  fflass  6  inches 
square.  Opening  out  of  the  peristyle 
is  a  semicircular  room,  looking  on  a 
garden,  and  lighted  by  3  windows  :  it 
was  probably  the  bedchamber  of  the 
master.  In  it  the  discoveiy  of  the 
rings  of  a  curtain  which  closed  an 
alcove,  and  a  cavity  in  masonry  in 
which  were  several  vases  for  perfumes 
and  cosmetics,  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  it  was  a  bedroom ;  alongside  is 
the  small  room  for  the  servant  m 
attendimce,  and  before  it  the  Froceoton 
or  antechamber.  On  one  side  of  the 
loggia  were  the  bedrooms  for  the  women, 
firom  which  a  stair  communicated  with 
the  apartments  for  receptions.  In  the  N. 
angle  of  the  peristyle,  close  to  the  street, 
is  a  staircaseleading  to  a  court  on  a  lower 
level,  which  contained  the  kitchens  and 
other  domestic  offices.  A  long  corridor 
runs  ^m  one  side  of  this  court  to  the 


portico  surrounding  the  garden,  for  the 
use  of  the  servants ;  on  the  other  side 
is  a  staircase  for  the  use  of  the  fEunily. 
In  the  centre  of  the  garden  are  the  ruins 
of  a  fountain  and  an  oblong  square  space 
surrounded  by  8  columns,  which  appear 
to  have  supported  a  trellis.  In  the  outer 
wall  of  the  portico  is  the  garden-gate, 
which  opened  upon  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  towards  the  sea.  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  portico  is  a  large  haU  repre- 
senting the  Tablinum,  opening  on  a 
long  gallery  overlooking  the  garden, 
and  commanding  a  magniflcent  view 
over  the  bay,  Sorrento,  and  Capri.  At 
a  lower  levd  is  a  long  enclosure  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps :  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  a  winter  prome- 
nade. Beneath  the  portico  are  the 
cellars  of  the  villa.  Several  amphorae 
were  found  in  them,  leaning  against  the 
wall,  with  their  pointed  ends  stuck  in 
the  ground  to  maintain  them  in  an 
upright  position,  and  now  flxed  there 
by  the  volcanic  deposit.  A  skeleton, 
supposed  to  have  been  that  of  the  owner 
of  this  villa,  was  found,  with  that  of  an 
attendant,  near  the  garden-gate,  the  one 
stUl  holdmg  in  its  grasp  a  key,  the  other 
carrying  a  purse  containing  100  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  the  reigns  of  Nero, 
Yitellius,  Vespasian,  and  Titus.  The 
members  of  his  family  seem  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  these  cellars,  as  18  ske- 
letons were  found  near  the  entrance. 
From  the  gold  ornaments  on  their 
necks  and  arms  it  is  probable  they  were 
mostly  females.  Two  were  the  skdetons 
of  chHdren,  whose  skulls  still  retained 
some  to  hair.  After  they  had  pemhed, 
probably  from  sufibcation,  the  floor  of 
the  cellar  was  inundated  with  a  fine  allu- 
vium, which  took  casts  not  only  of  the 
form  of  their  bodies,  but  even  of  the 
most  deUcate  texture  of  the  linen  which 
they  wore,  and  of  the  jewellery  which 
adorned  their  persons — one,  the  cast  of 
the  bosom  of  a  young  girl,  is  preserved 
in  the  Museiun  at  Naples. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of 
the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  which  formed 
the  principal  northern  approach  to  the 
city,  and  was  a  continuation  of  the 
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Via  Domitiana,  a  branch  road  leaying 
the  Yia  Appia  at  Sinuessa.  Crossing 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  and 
ascending  it,  we  begin  our  examination 
of  its  E.  side  with 

The  Tomb  of  the  Arriom  family y  a 
solid  building  of  rubble-work  covered 
with  stucco,  with  a  fa9ade  12  feet  high, 
in  which  two  pilasters  support  a  pedi- 
ment, giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  small 
temple.  One  letter  in  the  inscription  is 
not  dear,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  I.  It  will  then  read, "  Marcus  Arrius 
Diomedes,  freedman  of  ... ,  magis- 
trate, or  President  (Magister),  of  the 
suburb  Augustus  FeHx,  to  the  memory 
of  himself  and  family."  The  fasces 
under  the  inscription  show  that  he  was 
a  chief  magistrate ;  they  are  reversed, 
denoting  death.  Outside  the  low  wall 
of  the  enclosure  are  two  funereal 
hermes,  the  backs  of  which  are  carved 
in  imitation  of  hair.  One  of  them 
bears  the  name  of  the  eldest  son, 
Marcus  Arrius,  the  other  that  of  Arria, 
a  daughter  who  died  in  her  8th  year. 
On  the  front  of  the  wall  bordering  the 
road  is  an  inscription  to  another 
daughter  of  the  same  family.  Close 
to  the  platform  which  forms  the  sub- 
basement  for  the  tombs  of  the  Arrian 
family  is  the  cippus  of  a  chUd,  N,  Ve- 
lasius  Ch'atus,  in  a  small  semicircular 
niche ;  it  bears  an  inscription  recording 
his  death  at  the  age  of  12.  Near  it  are 
the  Tonibs  of  Salmus,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  5,  and  of  Servilia;  both  in  a 
ruined  state  (1774). 

Next  comes 

T7ie  Tomb  of  Ceius  and  Labeo,  aa. 
oblong  tomb,  ornamented  with  pilasters 
which  supported  a  rich  entablature  and 
statues,  as  was  shown  by  the  fragments 
which  were  found  about  it.  According 
to  the  inscription  it  was  erected  to 
Lucius  Ceius,  and  Lucius  Labeo,  twice 
duumvirs  of  justice,  by  Menomachus, 
their  freedman  (1813). 

Beyond  is 

The  Tomh  of  the  LibellcBy  a  solid  and 
very  elegant  tomb^  built  of  blocks  of 


limestone  in  the  form  of  the  pedestal  of 
a  column,  16  ft.  high,  with  a  moiQdin^ 
and  cornice,  and  a  long  inscription, 
recoitling  its  erection  on  a  site  given 
by  the  pubhc,  by  AUeia  Pecimilla, 
priestess  of  Ceres,  to  her  husband, 
M.  Alleius  L.  Libella,  sedile,  duumvir, 
&c.,  and  her  son,  M.  A.  Libella,  who 
died  at  17,  a  decurion ! 

At  the  trivium,  formed  by  a  road 
coming  from  the  N.,  is 

The  Tomb  of  the  marble  door,  a 
closed  tomb  bmlt  of  tu&,  in  the  style 
of  opus  reticulatum.  It  was  entered 
by  a  marble  door,  originally  of  a 
single  slab  about  4  ft.  high,  which 
worked  upon  bronze  pivots,  and  was 
closed  by  a  ring  of  the  same  material, 
with  2  iron  handles,  of  which  we  still 
see  the  frtigments  rusted  in  the  marble. 
The  interior  is  a  small  arched  sepul- 
chral chamber,  as  may  be  seen  through 
the  hole  in  the  rear,  about  6  ft. 
square,  lighted  by  a  window.  At  the 
back,  in  a  square  niche,  was  found  a 
vase  of  oriental  alabaster,  containing 
ashes  and  bones,  and  a  gold  ring  in 
which  was  set  an  intaglio  of  a  stag. 
Other  vases  were  foimd  on  a  ledge 
running  round  three  sides  of  the 
chamber,  in  columbaria  beneath  this 
ledge  and  in  the  side- walls  above  it,  as 
well  as  several  large  amphorse. 

A  small  square  enclosure  beyond  this 
tomb  is  supposed  to  be  an  Ustrinum, 
or  place  for  burning  the  dead  bodies. 
But  as  it  stands  near  tne  junction  of 
the  roads,  it  may  have  been  a  SaceUum 
dedicated  to  the  Lares  Compitales. 

We  now  come  to  what  has  been 
called  a 

8ubwba/n  Iwn,  consisting  of  a  long 
portico  and  shop*  of  a  very  ordinary 
character.  The  supposition  that  it 
was  an  inn  rests  only  on  the  discovery 
of  some  fragments  of  a  cart,  the 
skeleton  of  a  mule  or  horse  with  a 
bronze  bit,  a  part  of  a  wheel,  and 
several  vessels  used  in  cookery,  &c. 

Beyond  these  ruins  is 

'fhe  Tomb  of  the  Glass  Amphora^ 
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BO  called  from  the  beautiful  amphora 
of  blue  glass,  with  white  figures  in 
relief,  found  here,  and  now  in  the  Naples 
ISdEuseum  (1763).  It  is  a  square  monu- 
ment, with  pyramidal  steps,  forming 
a  small  square  room,  which  commimi- 
oates  behind  with 

The  House  of  the  Mosaio  Columns, 
a  confused  mass  of  ruins,  where  four 
columns,  covered  with  mosaics,  now  in 
tlie  Museum,  were  found  (1838). 

Close  to  the  Tomb  of  the  G-lass 
Amphora  is  a 

JSemieycle,  a  deep  semicircular  seat 
or  exhedra,  with  a  vaulted  roof  orna- 
mented in  front  by  pilasters  in  two  rows, 
the  upper  ones  springing  out  of  the 
capit^  of  the  lower.  Facing  the  south, 
and  being  of  considerable  depth,  this 
seat  is  so  contrived  as  to  afibrd  con- 
stant shade  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun. 
The  walls  and  vault  were  painted  in 
arabesques  and  panels.  Near  it  were 
foimd  the  skeletons  of  a  mother  and 
three  children,  one  of  them  an  infant, 
all  closely  folded  in  each  other^s  arms, 
and  covered  with  gold  ornaments 
elaborately  worked,  and  enriched  with 
pearls. 

dose  by  is 

The  Tomb  of  the  Garlands,  on  a 
lofty  basement,  with  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters sustaining  festoons  of  flowers 
(1806). 

A  little  farther  on,  close  to  the  road 
which  turns  off  imder  the  city  walls  to 
Kola,  is 

The  Cenotaph  of  Terentius  Felix, 
a  square  basement  with  an  inscription 
recordbg  the  name  of  T.  Terentius 
Felix  Major,  &c.  A  cippus,  some  glass 
cinerary  urns  covered  with  lead,  some 
lacrymatories,  and  other  fimereal  ob- 
jects were  found  near  it  (1763). 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  through 
the  Gate  of  Herculaneimi  and  along 
the  street  of  the  same  name  to  the  first 
trivium,  and  tmm  to  the  1*  up  the 


Street  of  Narcissus,    The  first  house  on 
the  rt.  is  a  small  one  called 

The  House  of  the  Amazons,  from  a 
painting  of  a  mounted  Amazon  found 
there.    Beyond,  on  the  rt.,  is 

The  House  of  Narcissus,  formerly 
called  the  House  of  ApoUo,  from  the 
bronze  statuette  with  silver  strings 
found  in  it.  The  modem  name  is  de- 
rived from  a  graceful  picture  of  Narcis- 
sus. The  peristvle  and  its  columns  are 
very  elegant ;  the  hollows  in  the  low 
wall  which  fills  the  intercolumniations 
are  supposed  to  have  contained  fiowers. 
From  the  surgical  instruments,  oint- 
ments, and  lint  found  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  the  house  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  a  surgeon  (1811). 

At  the  end  of  the  street  we  turn  to 
the  rt.,  under  the  city  walls,  and  reach 
on  rt.  the  Street  of  Modestus,  down 
which  we  turn.  The  first  house  on  the 
rt.  is  a  small  one  called 

The  House  of  the  Painted  Columns, 
the  name  of  which  describes  its  prin- 
cipal features  (1844).   IS'ext  on  the  1.  is 

The  House  of  Neptune,  small,  but 
remarkable  for  some  pretty  paintings  in 
the  atrimn,  and  for  a  marble  implu- 
vium,  with  a  space  round  it  for  plant- 
ing flowers  (1844).  Beyond,  on  the 
same  side,  is 

The  House  of  Flowers,  formerly 
called  the  House  of  the  Wild  Soar, 
from  a  mosaic  of  a  Dog  seizing  a  Wild 
Boar  by  the  ear,  now  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Due  d'Aumale.  It  derives 
its  present  name  from  some  graceM 
paintings  representing  nymphs  bearing 
flowers  in  their  aprons  (1809).  On 
I  the  1., 

The  House  of  the  Dancers,  with 
some  pretty  paintings,  and  a  hand- 
some lararium  and  marble  basin. 

Beyond,  to  the  1., 

fhe  Pouse  of  Modestus^  so  called 
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from  an  inscription  in  red  on  the  walk 
of  the  house  opposite.  It  is  small,  and 
its  atrium  is  implwnatumj  or  inclined 
outwards,  so  as  to  throw  the  water  out- 
side inst«ui  of  canying  it  into  a  cistern 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor  (1808). 

We  now  turn  to  the  1.,  into  the 
Vicoletto  di  Mercurio,  a  winding  street 
traversing  this  part  of  the  town  at  rt. 
angles  to  the  street  of  Herculaneum ; 
and,  crossing  the  Sir,  di  FuUonica^ 
notice  on  the  L 

The  House  of  fferculesy  with  a 
curious-looking  facade,  painted  in  red, 
yellow,  and  white  lozenges.  In  the 
garden  is  a  lararium. 

The  next  cross  street  is  the  im- 
portant Str,  di  Mercurio,  or  Street  of 
Mercury,  leading  from  the  city  walls 
to  the  Forum.  We  turn  to  the  1.  up 
it,  and  examine  first  the  houses  on  the 
rt.,  beginning  with 

*The  Souse  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
known  also  as  that  of  the  QnuBstor 
or  of  the  Dioscmi;  a  house  of  great 
magnificence  and  size,  and  decorated 
with  elegance.  It  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct houses,  separated  by  a  peristyle, 
which  seems'  to  have  been  common  to 
both.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  houses 
in  Pompeii,  the  exterior  exhibits  a 
certain  attention  to  minute  orna- 
ment and  finish  which  characterises 
the  interior.  The  facade  is  unusually 
decorated ;  the  stucco  with  which  it 
is  covered  being  worked  in  panels  and 
cornices,  formed  by  stamped  ornaments 
of  the  same  material  picked  out  with 
colour.  At  the  entrance  doorway  is  a 
bas-relief  of  Mercury  running  away  with 
a  purse.  On  the  sides  of  the  vestibule  are 
paintings  of  the  Dioscuri.  The  atrium, 
40  ft.  on  each  side,  has  a  Corinthian 
peristyle  of  12  columns,  with  an  im- 
pluvium  and  fountain  in  the  centre. 
The  walls,  which  are  coloured  red  and 
yellow,  are  covered  with  paintings  of  ara- 
besques, landscapes  and  figures.  In  the 
left;  angle  is  a  small  room,  in  which  were 
found  two  very  large  and  highly  oma- 
]iiented  wooden  chests,  lined  with  bronze 


and  bound  with  iron.    They  are  erap- 
posed  to  have  been  the  depositories  of 
the  money  collected  as  taxes,  and  firom 
this  supposition  the  buildinghas  derived 
the  name  of  the  House  of  the  Quaestor, 
though  there  is  no  proof  that  a  small 
town  like  Pompeii  ever  had  an  officer 
of  that  rank.    They  were  found  securely 
fastened  to  a  solid  plinth  cased  with 
marble,  and   were    closed    by  strong 
bronze  locks.     When  first  excavated, 
fifty  gold    and    silver  coins   dropped 
through  the  decayed  woodwork  of  the 
bottom,  but  these  must  have  formed  a 
very  small  portion  of  their  treasures, 
for  they  had  been  rifled  ages  before. 
Whoever  he  may  have  been  who  was 
thus  anxious  to  rescue  the  buried  gold, 
the  walls  now  standing  show  that  he 
made  an  error  in  his  calculation,  and 
had  to  exercise  considerable  ingenuity 
and  labour  to  repair  it.    In  excavating 
from  above,  he  entered  the  adjoining 
room,  and  instead  of  retracing  lus  steps 
and  renewing  his  excavations  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  feet,  which  would 
have  brought  him  into  the  apartment 
he  was  seeking,  he  preferred  to  cut 
through  the  massive  wall  of  the  atrium, 
and  extract  the  money  by  breaking  a 
hole  in  the  chest  which  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  it.    This  proceeding  in- 
dicates an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  spot,  while  the  evident  reluctance 
to  make  a  second  excavation  suggests 
the  idea  that  the  explorer  was  anxious 
not  to  attract  attention  to  his  work. 
Beyond   this  room    is  the  tablinum, 
with  its  pavement  of    white   mosaic 
edged  with    black,    the    walls   deco- 
rated with  brilliancy.    Several  of  the 
adjoining   rooms    are   likewise  richly 
decorated.      In  the  rear   is  a  Doric 
colonnade    opening    upon    a    garden. 
The  waUs  of  this  colonnade  were  deco- 
rated with  paintings,  mostly  of  tragic 
scenes  in  the  theatre.    The  wall  of  the 
garden  facing  the  house  was  painted 
to    represent  a  garden;    one  of  the 
walls  was  covered  with  a  trellis,  tlie 
supports  of  which  still  remain.    Pass- 
ing over  the  minor  apartments  on  the 
rt.,  we  enter  a  splendid  court,  called 
the  Court  of  the  Piscina,     It  is  sur-? 
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rounded  by  a  colonnade  formed  of  4 
columns  on  each  side,  with  ant€B  at 
t}lie  angles;     the    centre   at  the  end 
^wras  occupied    by   a    fish-pond    with 
St   fountain,  the  rest  was  surrounded 
"by    a    flower-garden.      On    the    alee 
"Were    two    of   the    most    celebrated 
paintings  now  at  Naples,  the  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  and  Medea  contem- 
plating the  Murder  of  her  Children. 
On  one  of  the  others  was  the    well- 
luiown  one  of  a  Dwarf  leading  a  Mon- 
key.    At  the  extremity  of  the  court 
is    a  triclinium  of  Lu^  size,  which 
T^as  closed  by  folding  doors,  the  marble 
sockets  of  which  are  still  yisible.    In 
the  centre  of  the  floor  was  the  mosaic 
of  the  lion  crowned  by  young  Cupids 
-with  garlands  of  flowers,  now  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Mosaics  in  the  Museum 
(1829-30). 

Adjoining  this  house  is  one  called 

JETouse  of  the  Centa/u/r  or  the  Souse 
of  Meleager  and  AialantUy  or  of 
Apollo,  an  interesting  mansion,  when 
first  discoTered,  from  the  treasures  it 
contained.  The  principal  features  of 
the  building,  as  it  now  appears,  are 
the  Corinthian  atrium ;  the  singular 
apartment  with  a  window  in  whose 
marble  framework  traces  of  an  iron 
grating  are  still  yisible ;  the  venereum, 
containing  an  apartment  with  Grecian 
pilasters  and  a  Doric  cornice ;  the  tri- 
clinium with  a  window  looking  out 
upon  a  garden,  and  the  site  of  the  gar- 
den itseF,  now  ruined  by  the  fall  of  the 
cellars  beneath  it,  but  remarkable,  when 
first  discoyered,  as  containing  many  of 
the  shrubs  with  which  it  was  planted. 
The  mosaics  and  pictures  with  which 
the  mansion  was  profusely  decorated 
were  found  in  a  remarkable  state  of 
preservation ;  but  eyerything  of  in- 
terest, including  the  painting  of  Me- 
leager and  Atalanta,  ha«  been  removed 
to  Naples  (1830). 

The  next  entrance  to  this  leads  to 

*I%e  Souse  of  Meleager,  called 
also  the  Souse  of  the  Nereids.  The 
occurrence  of  yessek  filled  with  lime 
in  diflerent  rooms,  and  the  freshness 


of  the  decorations,  indicate  that  the 
building  was  undergoing  renovation  at 
the  time  of  t^e  last  catastrophe.    The 
arrangements  of  the  interior,  in  con- 
junction with  these  repairs,  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  the  house  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  which  has  yet  been  exca- 
vated.   On  each  side  of  the  atrium  are 
paintings  of  Meleager  and  Mercury.  In 
the  atrium,  the  impluvium  is  remarkable 
for  its  fountain  and  pedestal  of  mar- 
bles, with  a  marble  table  behind,  rest- 
ing upon  winged  grifibns.     On  the  1. 
of  this  opens  a  large  court,  in  a  room 
out  of  which  the  walls  were  coloured 
yeUow,  above  a  red  plinth,  having  a 
painting  in  the  centre.     The  bedrooms 
on  the  other  side  of  the  atrium  were 
lighted    by    windows    inserted    above 
the  doorways,  and  were  richly  decorated 
with  arabesques.     A  large  triclinimn 
completes  the  building  on  that  side. 
Passing  from  the  atrium,  we  reach  the 
most  magnificent  peristylum  which  haa 
been  discovered  at  Pompeii.    The  holes 
in  the  marble  threshold  show  that  it 
wafl  separated  from  the  atrium  by  a 
door  of  four  folding  leaves.    The  spa- 
cious area  contains  24i  columns :  at  the 
base  of  each  was  an  iron  ring  for  fast- 
ening the  lines  that  held  the  awning 
over    the   impluvium   in    the    centre, 
which  was   evidently  used  aa  a  fish- 
pond, and  was  so  arranged  that  the 
water  of  a  fountain  fell  over  seven  steps, 
forming  a  miniature  cascade.     Along 
the  margin  is  still  to  be  seen  a  deep 
channel  in  which  were  found  remains 
of  shrubs.      The  walls  of  the  porti- 
cos were  covered  with  pictures,  many 
of  which  have  been  removed.      The 
best    that    remains     represents    the 
Judgment    of  Paris.      At    the    back 
of   the    peristyle,    fstcing    the    foun- 
tain, are  two  noble  apartments,  one  of 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  tiers  of 
columns.  The  upper  one  is  surmounted 
by  a  gallery,  which  rests  on  arches 
springing    from   the  capitals    of   the 
lower  cmumns,  the  arches  being  small 
segments  of  a  circle ;  the  only  instancCi 
perhaps,  in  a  building  of  this  date,  in 
which  the  architrave  waa  abandoned,  in 
order  that  the  columns  might  be  united 
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by  a  series  of  arches.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  mansion  on  this  side  is  a  second 
triclinium,  payed  in  mosaic  (1829). 

Returning  down  the  opposite  or  W. 
side  of  the  street  we  notice  close  to 
the  city  walls 

*The  House  of  Apollo^  with  richly 
painted  walls,  a  fountain,  and  a  garden 
decorated  with  Bacchanalian  garlands. 
Two  mosaics  representing  the  quarrel 
of  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  and 
Achilles  at  the  court  of  Lycomedes, 
and  the  smaU  bronze  statue  of  Apollo 
Hermaphrodite  in  the  Museum,  which 
gave  the  house  its  name,  were  found 
in  it.  There  still  exists  in  the  first 
court  a  painting  of  Apollo,  holding  in 
one  hand  a  globe,  and  in  the  other  a 
whip :  several  valuable  bronzes  were 
found  in  another  part  of  this  house. 
In  a  small  room  at  the  comer  of  the 
inner  court,  are  paintings  of  Apollo, 
Yenus,  and  Juno,  with  good  archi- 
tectural decorations;  it  probably  was 
connected  with  a  bath,  from  the  hot- 
vapour  tubes  in  the  waU.  Kear  here 
are  remains  of  a  fountain  in  mosaic 
and  shell-work.  There  is  a  pretty 
octagonal  cascade  fountain  in  the  2nd 
court,  the  walls  of  which  are  painted 
to  represent  a  garden  with  different 
kinds  of  birds ;  round  the  fountain  are 
pedestals  for  small  statues,  &c.  (1838). 

Kext  follow  two  houses,  those  of  the 
Argenteria  or  Silver  vessels,  so  called 
from  the  objects  found  there;  and  of 
Jnachiis  and  Jo,  with  a  good  marble 
table  in  the  atrium.  Next  to  this 
last  is 

The  House  of  Adonis,  so  called  from 
a  large  painting  on  the  wall  of  the 
garden,  representing  Adonis  wounded  by 
the  wild  boar  and  comforted  by  Venus, 
with  Cupids  bandaging  his  wounded 
leg,  as  a  modem  surgeon  would  do. 
Another,  in  the  room  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  court,  represents  the 
story  of  Hermaphroditus :  but  both 
have  suffered  considerably  from  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere. 

Before  con^uing  along  the  rest  of 
the  Str.  di  Mercuric,  we  turn  again  to 


the  L  into  the  Yicoletto  di  MerctiriO) 
and  at  one  of  the  comers  which  it  forms 
with  the  next  street  parallel  to  tliat  of 
Mercury,  the  Str.  del  Fauno  or  Street 
of  the  Faun,  enter 

The  House  of  the  Labyrinth,  a  lai^e 
buUding,  deriving  its  name  irom.  the 
mosaic  of  Theseus  killing  the  Minotaur, 
which  formed  the  pavement  of  one  of 
the  principal  apartments.    One  of  the 
rooms  has  preserved  sohlc  traces  of  its 
paintings,  among  which  are  Ariadne 
and  the  Bape  of  Europa.     The  inner 
court  of  thiis  fine  house  is  surrounded 
by  fluted  columns.     Out  of  it  opens  a 
large  triclinium,  having  4  columns  on 
each  side,  an  imusutd  thing    in  the 
Pompeian  buildings  (1832). 

Betuming  to  the  Street  of  Mercury 
we  continue  our  examination  of  its 
southern  end.  First  on  L  is  a  building 
called  a 

ThermopoUum  or  Tavern,  from  the 
number  of  cooking  vessels,  tripods,  pot^, 
and  pans  of  bronze  and  esurthenware 
which  were  found  in  it.  In  the  room 
opening  upon  the  street  is  a  counter  with 
3  amphorffi,  and  covered  with  marble, 
beyond  which  opens  what  may  be  called 
the  bar-parlour.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  paintings  of  a  voluptuous  charac- 
ter, from  which  the  house  has  been 
also  called  the  jbapanar.  Two  of  them, 
however,  are  unobjectionable,  and  re- 
present, one  a  drinking  scene,  in  which 
two  of  the  men  wear  capotes  like 
the  fishermen  of  the  present  day ;  the 
liquor  is  served  in  a  l»sin  like  a  punch- 
bowl, and  drinking-horns  are  used 
instead  of  glasses.  On  a  row  of  p^ 
above  are  suspended  various  kinds  of 
eatables,  some  of  them  preserved  in 
nets,  and  one  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  a  string  of  sausages ;  the  scratches 
on  the  wall  look  very  like  the  landlord's 
score.  The  other  painting  represents 
a  4-wheeled  wine-cart  with  a  curricle 
bar,  from  which  the  two  horses  are 
detached.  The  cart  is  filled  with  a  huge 
wine-skin  bag,  from  the  leg  of  whidi 
a  man  and  boy  are  filling  amphora 
(1832). 
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Kext  is 

The  House  of  the  Five  Skeletons, 
a  small  house,  remarkable  for  the  dis- 
coyery  of  fiye  skeletons  among  its  ruins, 
with  several  bracelets  and  rings  of  gold, 
and  coins  of  gold,  silyer,  and  bronze, 
not  as  usual  lying  on  the  pavement,  but 
buried  in  the  accumulated  materials 
about  12  ft.  above  it.  There  are  some 
paintings  representing  the  Bape  of 
Helen,  Hector  and  Aiidromache,  &c., 
on  the  walls  (1826-31). 

Opposite  is 

The  Souse  of  the  Small  Fountain^ 
from  a  fountain  encrusted  with  mo* 
sales  and  shell-work,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  inner  peristyle,  of  which 
the  leaden  pipes  and  brass  cocks  are 
still  visible.  The  water  issued  from 
the  mouth  of  a  comic  mask.  There 
is  a  painting  of  the  birth  of  Bacchus 
on  one  of  the  walls,  and  some  good 
landscapes.  The  small  bronze  statue 
of  the  Fisherman,  now  in  the  Naples 
Museum,  was  found'  in  &ont  of  it. 
The  remains  of  two  staircases  show 
that  there  was  an  upper  story  (1827). 

Beyond,  on  the  same  side,  is 

The  House  of  the  Great  FouTitain, 
a  handsome  but  irregular  atrium,  50 
ft.  by  40,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre 
of  the  peristyle,  more  remarkable  for  its 
size  and  singularity  than  for  its  beauty 
or  good  taste.  It  consists  of  a  large 
semicircular  niche,  encrusted  with  mo- 
saics and  shell-work  of  different  colours, 
chiefly  of  birds,  and  ornamented  with 
a  comic  mask  of  marble  in  high  reUef 
on  each  side.  The  water  of  the  foun- 
tain issued  from  beneath  a  mosaic  mask, 
pouring  over  a  small  waterfEkU.  On  a 
pedestal  in  the  basin  was  the  small 
bronze  Cupid  holding  a  goose,  now  in 
the  Naples  Museum  (1827). 

Next  following  is 

The  FuUofiica,  the  House  of  the 
Dyers  and  Scourers,  a  very  curious 
building,  which  has  made  us  ac- 
quaint^ with  one  of  the  important 
Boman  trades.  It  has  an  atrium  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico,  with  a  fountain 


between  two  of  the  pilftsters,  on  which 
open  numerous  apartments  contain- 
ing the  vats  for  the  dyes,  fire-places 
for  hot  water,  ovens  for  drying  the 
cloth,  &c.  The  pilaster,  representing 
people  engaged  in  the  various  opera- 
tions of  the  trade,  is  in  the  Naples 
Museum. 
Opposite  on  the  1.  is 

7^  House  of  the  AnchoTy  so 
called  from  a  mosaic  of  an  anchor  in 
the  entrance  porch.  It  is  also  called 
the  House  of  Afmfmone  cmd  Neptune^ 
from  a  painting  in  the  room  on  the  rt. 
of  the  prothvrum.  It  has  an  oblong 
portico  of  large  size,  supported  by 
columns,  overlooking  a  garden  sur- 
rounded by  niches  and  pedestals  for 
statues,  with  an  JBdiciua  or  small 
temple  between  two  fountains  at  its 
extremity  (1826-30). 

Next  is 

The  House  of  Flora  and  Z&phyruSy 
a  large  house  abutting  on  the  Street  of 
the  Baths,  and  described  as  the  House 
of  the  Bacchantes^  and  the  House  oj 
the  Shipy  the  latter  from  a  painting 
at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  shops 
which  occupy  the  ground-floor.  The 
modem  name  is  derived  from  a  painting 
of  Zephyrus  and  Flora,  now  removed 
to  the  Naples  Museum.  The  walls 
are  in  better  preservation  than  those 
of  most  other  houses  of  this  class. 
From  their  height  and  fr^m  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  decorations,  it  appears  to 
have  been  two  stories  high.  Some  good 
paintings  were  found  in  the  atrium; 
one  was  the  sitting  figure  of  Jupiter  on 
his  golden  throne,  with  a  glory  round 
his  head.  The  cistern,  with  a  cover  of 
African  marble,  was  decorated  with 
coarse  mosaics,  representing  two  large 
masks,  a  river,  and  griffons.  Four  iron 
tires  of  chariot-wheels,  similar  to  those 
now  in  use,  were  found  among  the 
ruins. 

We  have  now  reached  the  archway 
of  the  Str.  di  Mercuric,  opposite  the 
end  of  the  Str.  del  Foro,  and  turn  to 
the  L  into  the  Str.  deUa  Fortuna,  a 
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continuation  of  the  Str.  delle  Terme, 
or  Street  of  the  Baths.  Grossing  the 
end  of  the  Street  of  the  Faun,  the  first 
entrance  on  the  1.  leads  into 

*The  Houte    of   the   JRawn,    called 
also  the  House  of  the  €hre<U  Mosaic, 
These   names    are   deriyed   from   the 
bronze  statuette  of  the  Dancing  Faun 
and  from  the  great  mosaic  of  the  battle 
of  Issus,  or  Granicus,  both  now  in  the 
Naples  Museum.     It  is  probably  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  of  the 
Fompeian  houses,   and  the    style    of 
decoration  is  much  older  and  far  supe- 
nor  to  that  usually  met  with  in  the 
city,    though     little     remains     even 
of  what  it  exhibited  when    first  ex- 
cavated.   It  formed  an  entire  island 
of  buildings  bordering   on  4  streets. 
The  space  usually  occupied  by  pictures 
was  here  filled  with  mosaics,  many  of 
which,  like  the  Bacchus  riding  on  a 
tiger,  the  course  of  the  Nile,  with  the 
hippopotamus,  the  crocodile,  the  ibis, 
&c.,  have  evident  reference  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Osiris.  On  each  side  of  the  pro- 
thyrum  or  entrance  are  representations 
in  stucco   of  a  peristyle  with  pigmy 
colunms :  the  floor  is  paved    with  a 
handsome  mosaic  of  triangular  pieces 
of  coloured  marbles,  and  on  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  the  house   is    the 
salutation  "Have."     It  was  chiefly  in 
its  mosaic  decorations  that  the   man- 
sion diflered  from  the  others.    In  the 
numerous    apartments   were   found  a 
greater  variety  of  furniture  and  domes- 
tic articles  them  in  any  other  house  which 
has  been  examined.    Some  of  the  cook- 
ing utensils  were  of  silver;  the  bronze 
vessels  were  of  unusual  elegance  and 
finish;  and  the  gold  bracelets,  neck- 
laces,  and  rings  found  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  gynecsBum  were  rich  and 
massive  beyond  any  other  examples  of 
Pompeian  jewellery.    The  court  in  the 
rear  of  the  House  of  the  Faim  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  in  Pompeii ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  portico  of  48  fluted 
Doric  columns :  under  one  of  its  porti- 
cos  are  numerous  amphoree   still  im- 
bedded in  the  ashes  which  buried  the 
city.   Some  skeletons  were  found  in  one 
of  the  rooms.    There  still  exists  a  frag- 


ment of  a  mosaic  of  a  lion  in  &n  inilei^ 
chamber  (1829-31). 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Street  of 
Fortune  are  5  houses,  following  one 
another  in  the  order  named. 

The  House  of  the  Black  Walls,  from 
the  delicate  and  graceful  ornaments 
on  a  black  ground  in  one  of  the  apart- 
ments, alternating  with  paintings  re- 
presenting sacrifices  to  Venus,  Minerva, 
and  Juno ;  Cupid  and  Psyche,  &c. 

The  House  of  the  Figured  Contois,  from 
the  pilasters  at  the  entrance  with  ca- 
pitals representing  Fauns  and  Bac- 
chantes. 

The  House  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, a  small  house,  remarkable  for 
the  picture  found  in  the  principal  room, 
representing  Zethus  and  Amphion  de- 
taching Dirce  from  the  horns  of  the 
Bull,  by  order  of  Antiope,  and  for  an 
elegant  mosaic  fountain  with  the  mar- 
ble statue  of  a  Faun  (1 832). 

The  House  of  Ariadne,  sometimes 
called  the  House  of  Bacchus,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  Street  of  Fortune  to  the 
Street  of  the  Augustals,  from  which  is 
ai>  entrance  to  it,  is  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  its  internal  arrangement, 
for  the  sacrarium,  the  garden  tricli- 
nium, and  several  interesting  paintings 
which  were  found  in  it,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Ariadne  from 
which  it  derives  its  name  ;  Galatea  on 
a  Triton;  Apollo  and  Daphne;  and 
the  Love-merchant — an  old  man  lean- 
ing over  a  cage  containing  several 
Cupids,  from  which  he  draws  out  one 
by  the  wings,  and  offers  it  to  two 
young  females  standing  by  bargaining 
for  it 

The  House  of  the  Chase,  so  called  from 
the  hunting  scenes  and  wild-beast  fights 
depicted  on  one  side  of  the  peristyle. 

Opposite  this  house  is  a  narrow 
street,  on  the  rt.  of  which  is 

The  House  of  the  Seienziati,  so  called 
from  having  been  excavated  during  the 
meeting  of  the  Italian  Association  for 
the  advancement  of  Science  in  1846. 
It  offers  nothing  now  worthy  of  in- 
terest* 
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Betiiming  into  the  Street  of  Fortune, 
we  pass  on  rt.  the  Yico  Storto,  and 
reach  the  quadrivium,  caused  by  the 
junction  of  the  Streets  of  Fortune,  of 
Stabifie  and  its  continuation,andof  Nola. 
Here  is  the  usual  fountain,  and  nume- 
rous shops  appear  to  have  been  con- 
gregated at  the  angles  of  the  streets. 
Those  excavated  in  1845  contained  a 
large  supply  of  articles  of  merchan- 
dise. Two  of  them  were  stocked  with 
bronze  and  iron  utensils  for  cooking 
and  other  domestic  purposes ;  another 
contained  blocks  of  marble  and  sereral 
statues,  one  which  represented  the 
skeleton  of  a  woman  in  flowing  drapery, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Goddess  of 
Envy.  In  1875  and  1876,  exoayations 
were  made  N.  from  the  Street  of 
Stabifie  towards  the  Gate  of  Yesuvius, 
and  several  houses,  richly  decorated, 
have  been  disclosed.    On  the  1.  is  the 

Souse  of  OrpTteus,  so  called  .from  a 
colossal  figure  of  Orpheus  in  fiasco  on 
the  waU  of  the  peris^le.  He  is  repre- 
sented playing  the  lyre  and  surrounded 
by  various  animals.  The  dog  in  a  glass 
case  tn  the  Museum  was  found  in  front 
of  this  house.  Further  on  is  the  new 
•  Fullonica,  in  which  the  pipes  for  con- 
veying the  water  to  the  scouring  vats 
are  still  visible.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  way  is  the  house  (No.  30)  exca- 
vated in  1876,  and  called  the  Casa  dei 
IHstichi,  from,  the  discovery  on  the 
wall  of  the  innermost  room,  of  Greek 
hnes  explanatory  of  the  frescos  above 
them. 

Continuing  along  the  street  of  Nola, 
in  a  straight  line  from  that  of  Fortune, 
we  have  on  the  1.  The  Souse  of  the 
Bronze  Bully  with  an  atrium  painted 
with  garlands    of  fruit    and  flowers. 
Numerous  shops  and  houses  exist  on 
both  sides  of  this  street,  but  none  of 
them  are  of  any  great  interest.    Near 
the  Gate  of  Nola  is  The  House  of  the 
Infant  Perseus,  from  a  picture  repre- 
senting Danae  with  Perseus  at  the  court 
of  Polydectes,  in  the  island  of  Seriphus ; 
nearly  opposite  to  which  are  two  square 
pillars,  covered  with  chequered  paint- 
ings in  varied  colours,  indicating  that 
the  adjoining  house  was  an  inn. 
[8,  Italy,'] 


The  &ate  of  Nola,  formerly  called 
the  Onte  of  Isis,  a  single  arch  still 
entire,  21  ft.  high  and  -  12  '  wide. 
This,  like  the  Herculaneum  Gate,  was 
double ;  but  the  outer  portion  has  been 
destroyed,  and  what  now  remains  has 
been  nideiy  repaired,  probably  at  the 
time  when  the  towers  were  erected. 
The  lower  part  of  the  arch  is  evidently 
more  ancient  than  these  restorations. 
The  gate  is  placed  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  50  ft.  from  the  outer  projection 
of  the  wall,  iso  that  it  was  approached 
on  the  outside  by  a  narrow  passage, 
the  entrance  of  which  was  fortified  by 
two  towers.  Another  peculiarity  is 
that  it  is  not  at  right  angles  with  the 
direction  of  the  wall,  but  cuts  through 
it  diagonally  in  a  line  with  the  street. 
The  keystone  of  the  arch  on  the  city 
side  has  a  head  of  Isis  sculptured 
on  it,  by  the  side  of  which  is  an 
Oscan  inscription,  written  from  rt.  to  1., 
stating  that  G.  Pupidius,  the  Meddix- 
tuticus  and  priest  of  Isis,  erected  it 
On  the  inner  sides  were  chambers, 
supposed  to  have  contained  wooden 
steps  which  gave  access  to  the  walls. 
The  ancient  road  descends  rapidly  in  a 
tortuous  direction  from  this  gate  to  the 
suburb  and  plain  (1812). 

We  now  return  to  the  quadrivium, 
and  turn  to  the  1.  down  -the  Street  of 
StabisB.  The  first  cross  street  to  the 
rt.  is  the  Via  del  Panatico.  On  its 
left-hand  side  is  The  Souse  of  the 
Seven  Skeletons,  or  of  the  American 
Admiral,  from  having  been  excavated 
in  the  presence  of  Admiral  Faragut.  A 
narrow  prothyrum  leads  directly  from 
the  street  into  an  atrium  with  a  foun- 
tain, out  of  which  a  wide  tablinum 
and  fauces  open  into  a  viridarium 
surrounded  by  a  Doric  portico.  On 
the  walls  of  one  of  the  rooms  out  of 
the  atrium  is  a  good  painting  of  Bac- 
chus, Venus,  and  Cupid.  Seven  skele- 
tons of  persons  of  all  ages,  whence  its 
other  name,  were  found  in  this  house, 
which  appears  to  have  been  ransacked 
of  all  its  valuable  contents.  It  shows 
signs  of  having  been  under  repair  at  the 
time  of  the  eruption.  It  possesses  a 
well  of  unusual  depth  (1868). 
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Arenrj  cnrioiu  disooTeiy  was  made 
in  a  neighbouring  buildup  excayated 
at  the  same  time  of  a  firesoo  paint- 
ing npon  one  of  the  vraUs,  representing 
2  persons  holding  scrolls  in  their 
hands,  probably  portraits,  an  attempt 
to  detach  which  had  been  made  after 
the  destruction  of  Pompeii,  as  in 
other  parts  of  this  house  to  carry  off 
its  valuables,  but  which  in  this  instance 
failed  £pom  a  falling  in  of  the  ashes. 

Nert  on  L  is 

The  Mouse  of  the  Browse  Bed- 
gteadt,  so  called  from  3  hand- 
somd.7  decorated  articles  of  furniture 
discovered  there.  This  dwelling  con- 
sists of  a  narrow  prothyrum,  an 
atrium,  out  of  which  open  3  ffiCSD  and 
a  square  recess  or  ala  on  either  side, 
with  a  tablinum  leading  to  a  large 
inner  viridarium  surrounded  by  brick 
columns,  and  yrith  an  oblong  basin. 
This  house  was  evidently  under  repair, 
as  there  is  no  kind  of  stucco  or  or- 
nament on  the  walls  or  columns.  In 
a  room  were  stowed  away  several 
articles  of  furniture:  amongst  which 
several  bronze  vases  for  domestic 
use,  some  inlaid  with  silver;  a  very 
large  and  handsome  bronze  lamp 
with  a  figure  of  Silenus  on  it;  and 
the  3  bedsteads, — aU  which  have  been 
removed  to  the  Naples  Museum  (1868). 

Next  on  1.  is 

*The  Souse  of  the  Dealer  in  Mar- 
bles {Mercante  dei  Marmt)  or  of  the 
Well.  This  house  derives  its  first 
name  from  the  number  of  slabs  in 
different  coloured  marbles  which  were 
evidently  on  sale ;  among  them  several 
blocks  of  ophite  porphyry,  some  already 
sawn  for  ornamental  purposes.  The 
dwelling  is  one  of  the  better  class  of 
Pompeian  houses,  having  a  large  inner 
court  surrounded  by  fluted  Doric 
columns;  beneath  are  several  subter- 
ranean chambers,  in  one  of  which  was 
discovered  a  well  82^  feet  deep,  con- 
taining still  a  good  supply  of  fresh 
water.  From  its  great  depth,  the 
spring  from  which  the  water  is  derived 
must  be   below  the    sea-level,  rising 

"oon  the  tertiary  marine  marls  which 
port  the  volcanic    formations    all 


about  Naples,  dose  to  the  wdl  is  a 
small  ^dicnla  of  the  Lares.  The 
beautiful  small  statue  of  Silenus  lidd- 
ing a  circlet  of  serpents  for  the  support 
of  a  vase,  with  2  handsome  candela- 
bras,  and  2  large  silver  vases,  with  the 
remnant  of  a  chariot  and  the  skeletons 
of  2  horses,  were  found  here  (1864). 

Nearly  opposite. 

The  Mouse  of  the  Seller  of  Loaves 
{Mercante  dei  Pani),  or  of  Caius  Mem- 
miusy  horn,  a  man  bearing  loaves  up- 
on one  of  the  walls.  In  the  prin- 
cipal court  is  a  handsome  impluvimn  in 
marble,  a  small  fountain  on  a  lion's  foot 
support,  and  a  marbletable  before  it :  out 
of  the  tablinum,  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  paintings  of  female  figures,  opens 
an  elegantly  painted  room  or  boudoir 
looking  on  a  tiny  artificial  garden,  the 
walls  of  which  are  painted  to  represent 
foliage.  Several  bronze  ornaments, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  glass 
vessels  of  elegant  forms,  were  dis- 
covered here. 

"We  now  reach  the  Vico  Storto,  run- 
ning from  the  Street  of  Fortune,  and 
turn  down  it  to  the  L  The  first  build- 
ing on  the  1.  is  a  Bakehouse  with  an 
oven  and  4  nulls,  one  with  the  letters 
I  O  H  engraved.  Next  follow  on  the 
same  side  3  houses. 

The  Mouse  of  Love  disarmed  (del 
Amore  punHo)^  so  called  from  a  very 
pretty  picture  of  Cupid  made  prisoner 
by  two  girls,  on  one  of  the  walls  (1844). 
The  Mouse  of  the  Quadr^a,  with  a 
handsome  lararium  (1845).  The  Mouse 
of  Mercwy,  with  2  fine  columns  in  the 
atrium. 

This  last  is  at  the  comer  of  the 
8tr,  degU  AugustaZi,  or  Street  of  the 
Augustals^  a  broad  street  running 
from  the  N,  end  of  the  Forum  to 
the  Street  of  Stabise,  and  called 
also  the  Street  of  the  Dried  Fruits, 
from  the  quantity  of  these  articles 
found  in  the  shops  which  border  it. 
Stocks  of  raisins,  plums,  figs,  and  chest- 
nuts, a  collection  of  hemp-seed,  scales 
and  weights,  pastry-moulds,  lanterns, 
and  vases  of  various  kinds,  were  found 
in  them,  and  several  of  their  entrances 
were  ornamented  mth  pictures. 
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The  continuation  of  the  Yioo  Storto 
is  called  the  Street  of  Eumachia. 

Turning  to  the  rt.,  into  the  Street  of 
the  Augustals,  the  first  house  on  the  1.  is 
The  House  of  the  King  of  Frttssia, 
so  called  from  having  been  excavated  in 
the  presence  of  Frederick  William 
III.  Some  gold  bracelets,  rings, 
bronze  balances,  strigils,  ornaments  of 
a  bed,  and  a  snmQ  bas-relief  in  marble, 
representing  two  masks  and  a  winged 
horse,  were  the  principal  objects  found 
in  it  (1822-23). 

The  remainder  of  the  streetwestwards 
towards  the  Forum  was  occupied  by 
the  shops  mentioned  above.  Turning 
and  following  the  street  £.  towards  the 
Street  of  StabisB,  the  first  house  on  the 
Tt.  past  the  Vice  Storto  and  the  Street 
of  Eumachia  is  a  Sooj^  factory  with 
ovens.     Opposite  on  1.  is 

2%e  Souse  of  the  "Envperor  of  Sua- 
sia,  excavated  before  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  and  remarkable  for  the  arti- 
cles of  toilette  and  the  kitchen  utensils 
found  there.  Beyond,  on  the  same 
side,  is 

*The  Souse  of  the  Sear  (delV 
Orso).  This  dwelhng  is  remarkable 
also  for  its  long  and  elegant  prothy- 
rum,  opening  on  the  street,  thjb  walls 
of  which,  painted  yellow,  have  some 
graceful  female  figures  and  elegant  ara- 
besque decorations.  At  the  entrance 
is  a  mosaic  pavement  of  a  Bear  seated, 
with  the  word  Save  above.  Out  of 
the  court  that  follows  opens  a  small 
triclinium,  with  paintings  of  a  fe- 
male beside  an  open  chest,  holding  a 
swathed  child,  and  of  a  shepherd  reclin- 
ing on  a  rock.  The  tablinum  has  a  hand- 
some marble  and  mosaic  pavement,  and 
opens  behind  on  an  artificial  garden, 
painted  to  resemble  plants  and  trellis 
work,  surrounding  a  very  elegant  foun- 
tain in  mosaic  and  shell-work,  on  which 
is  a  figure  of  Neptune  standing  in  the 
sea  surrounded  by  fishes  and  aquatic 
birds,  and  above  a  recumbent  one  of  a 
Nymph  or  Nereid. 

On  the  outer  wall  of  a  house  near 
here  was  recently  discovered  the  curi- 
ous inscription'  of  AOTMMOC  HEP- 
TOTCA,  or  Domus  Pertusa,  in  Greek 


characters,  evidently  placed  here  to 
warn  excavators  that  the  building 
had  been  already  rifled,  probably 
in  the  3rd  or  4th  century,  when 
Q-reek  characters  were  so  generally 
employed  to  express  Latin  words 
(1865). 

Next  on  1.  is  The  Souse  of  Capra^ 
si/US  Primus  (1808),  opposite  which  is 
the  end  of  the  Street  of  the  Lupanar. 

We  continue,  however,  along  the 
Street  of  the  Augustals  to  the  Street 
of  Stabiffi,  up  which  we  turn  to  the 
1.  The  large  building  at  the  comer, 
with  an  entrance  from  both  streets,  is 
The  Souse  of  Paquius  ProculuSy  with 
several  shops  close  by  (1868).  Oppo- 
site, on  the  E.  side  of  the  Street  of 
Stabiffi,  is 

*The  Souse  of  Marcus  Lucretius^ 
or  delle  Suonatriciy  one  of  the  most 
important  dwellings  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii. It  is  a  double  house,  of  3  stories, 
with  a  prothyrum  opening  into  an  open 
atrium  bordered  by  the  usual  apart- 
ments, a  triclinium  of  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  a  reception-room  or  tablmum 
opening  upon  a  peristyle  and  garden,  A 
peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  is  that 
the  peristyle  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  atrium  and  tablinum.  The 
atrium  is  paved  in  mosaic,  and  the 
walls  of  the  entire  building  are  highly 
decorated  vrith  paintings.  In  the  small 
sleeping-rooms  or  alse  are  paintings  re- 
presenting Chipid  riding  on  a  Dolphin, 
bearing  a  letter  from  Galatea  to  Poly- 
phemus ;  the  fiivourite  subject  of 
Venus  fishing;  a  Narcissus;  Victory 
in  her  car;  some  Cupids  swimming; 
and  several  landscapes.  The  triclinium, 
in  which  the  feet  of  the  couches  were 
found  richly  ornamented  with  silver, 
had  three  large  pictures,  of  life  size,  re- 
presentingHercules  at  the  Court  of  Om- 
phale,  the  latter  wearing  the  lion's  skin 
and  holding  the  club  of  her  lover ;  the 
boy  Bacchus  with  Silenus  on  a  cart 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  followed  by  Bac- 
chantes ;  and  a  bacchanalian  proces- 
sion, with  Victory  recording  on  a  shield 
the  exploits  of  the  triumphant  demi- 
god. The  first  two  are  in  the  Naples 
Museum,  the  third  remains.     These 
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pictures  were  inBerted  in  the  waUs,  not 
painted  on  them.     The  tablinum  is 
payed  with  coloured  marbles,  arranged 
in  checquers,  and  the  charred  fragments 
still  visible  in  the  panels  of  its  walls 
show  that  it  was  decorated  with  paint- 
ings on  wood.  The  garden  or  yiridarium 
contains  at  one  end  a  fountain  adorned 
withmosaics,  withtheleadenpipes  which 
brought  the  water  to  it,  with  their 
bnmze  cocks,  still  well  preserved ;  and  a 
small  marble  statue  of  Silenus ;  and  in 
the  centre  an  impluvium,  surrounded 
by  small  indifferent  statues,  but  curious 
ttom  their  variety  and  arrangement; 
among  them  are,  Love  riding  a  dol- 
phin, a  bearded  satyr,  a  stag,  a  faun 
extracting  a  thorn  from  a  goat's  foot, 
a  goat  caressing  its  young  one  lyine 
in    the   lap    of   a    shepherdess,    and 
others.     A  second  triclinium  opened 
into  the  viridarium  on  the  right.    Be- 
hind the  garden  or  inner  court,  but 
communicating  with  the  house,  are  a 
second  series  of  apartments,  induding 
an  open  atrium,  a  kitchen,  and  other 
rooms,    apparently  intended  for   the 
females  and  servants.    In  the  court 
was   found    a   four-wheeled    waggon, 
with  iron    wheels,  and  with    bronze 
ornaments.    Several  elegant  vases,  can- 
delabra, glass  bottles  in  the  form  of 
animals,    some    surgical   instruments, 
and  bronze  coins  were  found  in  the 
different  rooms,  which  were  decorated 
with   pictures   of  tragic    and    comic 
scenes;    one    of  them  represented  a 
woman  in  a  mask  playing  on  a  double 
flute,  whilst  a  drunken  man  leans  on 
her  shoulder,    from  which  the  house, 
when  first  excavated,  derived  its  name, 
delle  Suonatrici,    The  kitchen  was  fur- 
nished with  numerous  culinary  vessels 
in  bronze,  and  still  retained  m  many 
parts  the  traces  of  smoke.    The  second 
and  third  floors  were  approached  by  a 
broad  staircase.    Near  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  wasa  picture,now  in  the  Museum, 
in  which  a  letter  is  introduced  with 
the  name  and  rank  of  the  owner  of  the 
house  on  the  superscription :   Jf.  Lu' 
eretio  Flam.  Mortis  Decttrioni  Fonvpei 
(1847). 
Near  the  house  of  Lucretius   are 


several  shops,  in  one  of  which  a  fiemale 
human  skeleton  was  found,  with 
2  gold  and  2  silver  bracelets,  some 
earrings  and  rings,  a  purse  of  netted 
gold,  vrith  several  gold  and  silver  coins, 
&c.  Another  of  these  shops  belonged 
evidently  to  a  chemist  or  colourmaker, 
his  stock  in  trade  being  now  removed 
to  the  Museum ;  certam  balls  of  white 
substance  bear  the  letters  Attio,  at- 
TiOBTM,  probably  the  name  of  the 
maker. 

On  the  opposite  side,  a  little  higher 
up  the  street,  is  the  house  discovered 
in  the  presence  of  Pius  IX.  in  1849, 
in  which  were  found  several  bronze 
vases,  glass  bottles,  an  iron  spade, 
and  a  bas-relief  of  Alexander  and 
Bucephalus,  now  in  the  Etruscan 
Museum  at  the  Vatican. 

We  now  return  to  the  Street  of  the 
Augustals,  and  examine  2  houses  we 
had  passed  by ;  one,  forming  the  angle 
on  the  1.  with  the  Street  of  Stabiie,  is  a 

Bakehousey  in  which  was  found  an 
oven  filled  with  82  loaves  reduced  to 
a  carbonised  state :  they  are  now  in  the 
Museums  of  Naples  and  Pompeii  The 
oven,  like  all  those  at  Pompeii,  was 
closed  with  an  iron  door,  near  to  which, 
fixed  into  the  wall,  is  a  leaden  cistern 
for  water.  The  sucking  pig  in  the 
stewpan  preserved  in  the  Museum  here 
was  loimd  on  a  cooking  furnace  in  the 
kitchen  of  this  house  (1862). 

Beyond,  forming  the  comer  house 
with  the  street  of  the  Lupanar,  is 

I%€  House  of  the  Budder  and 
Trident,  On  the  floor  of  the  pro- 
thyrum  is  a  handsome  black  Mo- 
saic of  a  rudder  and  a  trident.  In 
the  court  into  which  this  opens  is  an 
impluvium  with  a  marble  fountain,  and 
behind  a  wide  tablinum  and  fauces 
leading  to  a  garden,  the  shrubs  in  which 
were  found  carbonized.  There  is  a 
curious  small  apartment  in  this  house 
reached  by  a  stair,  decorated  with  stuc- 
cos  and  paintings.  On  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  atrium  is  a  good  circular 
painting  of  Mars  and  Yenus  (1863). 

We  now  turn  to  the  1.  down  the 
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Street  of  the  Lwpanar,  Facing  the 
quadriviiiin  is  the  counter  of  a  wine- 
shop, with  vases  built  into  it  Beneath 
are  some  subterranean  storerooms,  in 
which  were  found  amphorse.  First  on 
rt.  is 

7^  House  oftheFuUer  or  of  the  Statue 
of  Narcissus,  SkYerj  handsome  dwelling, 
which,  firom  the  furnaces  and  leaden 
yats  still  remaining  in  situ,  appears  to 
hare  been  the  residence  of  a  fuller  or 
laundry-man.  In  one  of  the  inner 
rooms  was  discovered  the  beautiful 
small  bronze  statue  of  Narcissus  in 
the  Museum,  and  in  another  a  hand- 
some marble  table.  The  principal 
heating  apparatus,  or  vase  for  boiling 
water,  is  of  lead,  on  which  and  upon 
the  adjoining  wall  are  still  traces  of 
the  soot  from  the  fire  made  beneath 
18  centuries  ago. 

Next  on  rt.  is 

2%«  Lupanar,  forming  the  comer 
house  at  the  junction  of  the  street 
named  from  it,  vrith  that  of  the  Kwngi'ng 
Balcony,  and  having  entrances  from 
each.  The  interior  is  divided  off  into 
small  cells  or  chambers,  with  a  stone 
couch  in  each ;  on  the  walls  are  nume- 
rous graffiti  or  scratched  inscriptions, 
which,  as  well  as  the  paintings  over  the 
entrances,  of  a  most  licentious  de- 
scription, leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
destination  of  this  resort  of  Fompeian 
immorality.  It  is  kept  closed,  but  the' 
guide  holds  the  key  (1864). 

Continuing  along  the  Street  of  the 
Lupanar,  on  1.  is  The  Elephant  Inn, 
a  small  house,  only  remarkable  for 
the  sign  of  an  elephant  painted  on 
the  wall  towards  the  street,  with  an 
inscription  stating  that  there  were  three 
beds  on  hire  with  a  triclinium  and 
every  comfort,  cum  eommodis.  The 
inscription  and  painting  are  much 
effaced.  The  interior  offers  nothing  of 
interest. 

Next  on  L  is 

*  The  House  of  Sahe  Lucrum  or  Siri' 
cus.  —  The  first  name  given  to  it 
from  the  mosaic  inscription  on  the  floor 
of  the  prothyrum,  the  second  from  a 
painted  inscription  upon  the  wall  to* 


wards  the  street  containing  the  name 
of  a  certain  Siricus,  who  was  probably 
its  owner.  From  the  large  atrium  into 
which  this  prothyrum  l^ds,  opens  on 
the  1.  a  handsome  exhedra,  the  walls  of 
which  are  decorated  with  paintings 
of  the  Lydian  or  Drunken  Hercules,  of 
the  Building  of  the  Walls  of  Troy,  and 
of  Yulcan  presenting  to  Thetis  the 
Armour  of  Achilles,  the  shield  in  the 
latter  composition  having  upon  it  the 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac  encircled  by  ser- 
pents. Of  smaller  subjects  are  several 
landscapes  in  an  almost  Chinese  style, 
and  above  a  deep  and  elegant  frieze  re- 
preaenting  animals  and  ^^r^nes  on 
a  dark  ground ;  in  the  court  is  a  good 
marble  fountain.  Beyond  the  tablmum 
is  a  garden.  From  this  garden  a  small 
door  leads  into 

*The  House  of  the  Grand  Dukes 
of  Russia,  the  principal  entrance  to 
which  is  in  the  Street  of  Stabiie, 
nearly  opposite  the  House  of  Lucretius. 
It  appears  to  have  suffered  severely  dur- 
ing the  earthquake  of  68.  Bemains  of 
good  paintingswere  found  in  (^he  ruins  of 
the  atrium.  A  handsome  peristyle  of 
10  columns  occupies  the  whole  width 
of  the  building ;  the  portico  support- 
ing on  3  of  its  sides  a  covered  terrace. 
In  the  atrium  are  an  impluvium  in 
marble,  and  a  handsome  marble  table 
with  a  lustral  basin  beneath :  upon  this 
table  stood  a  small  statue  of  Hercules 
in  bronze.  Traces  of  search  subsequent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  city  have 
been  found  in  this  house,  and  a  skele- 
ton of  the  person  engaged  in  that 
operation,  buried,  as  is  supposed,  by  a 
falling  in  of  the  excavation  he  was 
engaged  upon  (1852). 

Not  fiu*  from  the  House  of  the 
Bussian  Grand  Dukes  is  a  Ther* 
mopoUum,  with  a  marble  counter  in 
which  are  built  9  earthen  iars,  and  on 
which  were  found  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  the  reigns  of  Claudius,  Vespasian, 
and  Titus :  on  the  wall  of  the  room 
behind  is  scratched  the  first  line  of 
the  ^neid — Alma  Vilumque  cano  Tlo 
— ^the  r^s  being  replaced  by  I's, 
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Betnmiiig  to  where  we  entered  the 
House  of  Siricofl,  immediately  opposite 
is  a 

Campona  or  Tavern,  to  judge  firom 
the  ehecqufirs  painted  on  the  doorposts. 
The  greater  part  of  the  wall  towards  the 
street  is  ooTered  with  a  pamting  of  two 
huge  serpents,  the  ordmarj  warning 
to  passers  to  **  Commit  no  nuisance." 
On  the  painting  was  suhsequentlj 
placed  the  following  significant  warn- 
ing to  idlers  against  loitering  here  and 
encumbering  tbe  narrow  pathway  : — 

OnOSIS  LOCUS  HIC  KOK  EST,  DISCEDE 
MO&A.TOB. 

The  interior  of  the  Ccnipona  consists 
of  a  number  of  smaU  rooms  with  a 
kitchen  behind. 

Betradng  our  steps  a  short  distance 
up  the  street  of  the  Lupanar,  we  turn 
to  the  1.  into  that  of  the  Hanging 
Balcony  {Balcone  PentUe.)  On  the  rt. 
are  two  houses  recently  excavated. 
The  first  known  as 

The  House  of  Camillus,  from  a  statue 
found  there.  The  plan  of  the  house  is 
peculiar.  In  the  atrium  are  3  niches, 
in  which  were  found  painted  statues, 
one  that  of  Gamillus;  on  the  walls 
are  paintings  of  divinities.  G?he  ad- 
joining bmlding  is  called 

The  House  of.  Diana,  In  the  outer 
court  are  paintings  of  two  serpents  and 
an  altar  of  the  Lares;  and  on  the 
walls  paintings  of  female  figures,  one 
holding  two  young  Cupids  or  Loves  in 
a  nest,  of  the  Bape  of  Helen,  and  of 
Diana  and  Cupid. 

Beyond,  on  the  rt.,  is 

The  House  of  the  Balcony,  a 
building  which,  though  offering  little 
interest  for  its  internal  decoration,  is 
important  as  showing  how  the  upper 
floors  of  the  Pompeian  houses  were 
arranged ;  the  mass  of  volcanic  ashes 
and  pumice  having  been  here  so  thick 
as  to  cover  the  entire  height  of  the 
upper  floor.  Remains  of  a  balcony 
projecting  over  the  street  were  found 
^n  situ,  and  fresh  timbers  having  been 


substituted  at  the  instance  of  Signor 
Eiorelli,  for  those  carbonised,  the 
balcony  has  been  restored. 

We  now  turn  to  the  L  into  the 
Street  of  Hwmachia,  On  the  L  of  this 
street  is 

The  New  House  of  the  Chase,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  one  of  the  same 
name  previously  discovered.  On  the 
rt.-hand  wall  of  the  tabhnum  is  a  pic- 
ture of  Ariadne  discovered  by  Bacchus. 
In .  the  peristyle  paintings  of  wild 
animals. 

We  next  cross  a  street  called  the 
Street  of  Skeletons,  from  the  curious 
discovery  made  in  it  of  human  bodies 
embedded  in  the  volcanic  ashes,  and 
which  have  been  so  marvellously  pre- 
served, thanks  to  an  ingenious  idea 
of  Cav.  Fiorelli.  On  digging  through  a 
mass  of  indurated  ashes,  the  workmen 
cut  into  what  appeared  to  be  a  cavity, 
which  Sig.  Fiorelli  saw  must  have 
formed  the  mould  of  a  human  body. 
Acting  on  this  opinion,  he  had  the 
cavity  filled  with  liquid  plaster  of 
Paris.  In  this  way  the  casts  of  the 
4  bodies  now  in  the  Museum  were 
obtained,  of  3  females  and  of  a  man : 
the  latter,  and  the  group  of  the  mother 
and  daughter,  being  foimd  close  to  each 
other.  As  the  mass  of  ashes  was  at  a 
^nsiderable  height,  nearly  15  ft.,  above 
the  level  of  the  street,  it  is  probable  it 
marked  the  last  period  of  the  eruption, 
consisting  of  ashes,  which,  accompanied 
by  torrential  rains,  formed  a  kmd  of 
paste  round  the  corpses.  It  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  unfortunate  in- 
mates of  one  of  the  neighbouring  houses 
had  remained  indoors  during  the  ear- 
lier period  of  the  eruption,  but,  find- 
ing the  possibility  of  escape,  saUied 
fo^h  from  the  upper  windows,  then  on 
a  level  with  the  already  accumulated 
volcanic  dejections,  and  were  smothered 
by  the  ashes  in  their  attempt  to  escape. 
The  male  figure  appears  to  have  died 
in  convulsions,  whereas  the  mother 
and  her  daughter,  and  the  insulated 
female,  present  no  traces  of  such  violent 
pangs  in  death. 
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At  the  end  of  the  Street  of  the 
Suxnachia  is  the  Street  ofAhwndcmce 
(^Str.    delL    Ahhondanzct)    or    of  the 
8%l/ver8miih8,   a   thorougli£ajre   leading 
from  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Forum 
to     the    great    Therms,    the    Street 
of    Stahiee,    and    the    quarter  of  the 
Theatres.      It  derires  its  first  name 
from  a  has-relief  of  Abundance  oyer 
a    fountain    at    its    east    end.      The 
second   name  was    derired  from  the 
plate  and  jewellery  found  in  some  of 
tlie  shops  which  are  crowded  together 
on  each  side  of  it.    These  shops,  un- 
like  the  others  we  have  described,  are 
built  in  the  Greek  style ;  the  doors  are 
flanked  by  pilasters,  and  the  masonry 
and  mouldings  are  so  skilfully  arranged 
that  they  incline  almost  imperceptibly 
with  the  slope  of  the  street.    Many  of 
the  houses  still  bear  the  owners*  names, 
painted  mostly  with  red  colour  in  rude 
characters,  and  in  some  instances  over 
the  names  of  previous  tenants  imper- 
fectly erased.    Here  and  there  we  find 
the  name  inscribed  on  a  little  white 
tablet  on  the  walls,  the  JJhum  of  the 
Soman  architects.    Some  pray  for  the 
patronage  of  the  ^diLe,  and  one  assures 
him  that  he  is  worthy  of  it,  diffwus  est. 
Another  has  a  rude  representation  of 
the  owner,  a  scribe,  with  a  pen  behind 
his  ear.  One  house  has  a  beautiful  door- 
way  of  stone;    on   the    rt.   wall   of 
the  yestibule  is  a  pamting  of  a  mon- 
key   playing    the   double  pipe.      The 
remains   of  several  foimtams  may  be 
traced  in  different  parts  of  the  street. 
At  the  end  was  found  a  skeleton,  with 
a  wire  bag  in  his  hand  containing  360 
silver  coins,    6  of  gold,   and   42    of 
bronze;    several    rings    and    cameos, 
which  he  was  also  carrying  away,  were 
found  near  him. 

On  the  rt.,  of  this  street,  going  £rom 
the  Forum,  is 

The  House  of  the  Wild  Boar 
{del  dffnale),  from  a  mosaic  in  the 
prothyrum  representing  a  wild  boar 
attacked  by  two  dogs.  In  the  atrium 
ore  some  mosaics  of  great  beauty, 
one  of  which  is  supposed  to  re- 
present the  walls  of  the  city.    This 


house  is  a  good  and  well-preseryed 
specimen  of  the  smaller  residences  of 
the  Pompeians,  the  inner  court  or  peri- 
stylum  particularly  so,  where  nearly 
all  the  columns  are  standing  (1816). 

Near  this  house  is  what  has  been  called 
a  Phamuicyy  from,  the  number  of  in- 
struments and  appliances  of  medical 
science  found  in  it,  and  now  in  the 
Naples  Museimi.  It  contains  nothing 
new  to  describe. 

On  the  wall  of  a  house  marked 
No.  10,  at  the  comer  of  a  small 
street  leading  to  the  rt.,  is  a  paint- 
ing representing  the  IHi  Consentes, 
or  the  12  superior  divinities,  with 
the  tutelary  serpents  underneath. 
Juno  wears  a  blue  robe,  Diana  a  yellow 
one,  and  Venus  a  pale  green,  more 
transparent  than  the  dresses  of  the 
other  goddesses. 

On  the  1.  is  the  Souse  of  Q^een 
Adelaide  of  Uttffland,  so  called  from 
having  been  excavated  in  her  presence. 
It  is  of  moderate  size,  and  the  objects 
in  it  have  been  removed. 

Beyond,  on  the  same  side,  is 

The  Mouse  of  Adonis,  of  Diana, 
or  of  Queen  Caroline,  now  much 
dilapidated,  the  1st  name  being 
derived  from  a  painting  of  Yenus 
and  Adonis;  the  2nd  from  a  marble 
statue  of  Diana  found  in  one  of  the 
rooms;  the  3rd  from  King  Murat's 
queen.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  houses 
commimicating  together,  and  decorated 
with  great  taste :  some  paintings  of 
sea-horses  gambolling  are  full  of  grace 
and  spirit.  The  Corinthian  atrium  had 
the  roof  supported  by  square  pillars 
painted  with  foliage  to  represent  creep- 
ing plants  growing  from  the  court :  the 
kitchen  had  windows  opening  to  the 
street.  A  narrow  passage  leads  from 
the  atrium  to  another  series  of  apart- 
ments, having  a  distinct  entrance  n*om 
the  street,  and  containing  in  the  court, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  triclinium,  a 
semicircular  couch  of  stone,  the  sigma 
of  Martial.  When  this  double  house 
was  first  excavated,  its  walls  were  deco- 
rated with  beautiful  paintings,  many  of 
which  perished  immediately  aiter  they 
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were  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  For- 
tunately Mazois  was  present  and  pre- 
served a  curious  representation  of  a 
painter's  studio,  in  which  all  the  figures 
were  grotesques.  Near  this  house  7 
skeletons  were  found,  with  68  gold 
coins  of  Nero,  Vespasian,  and  Titus, 
1065  silver  coins,  pearl  ear-rings,  and 
numerous  other  articles  of  personal 
ornament  or  domestic  use  (1813). 

Farther  on  the  rt.,  at  the  comer  of 
the  Street  of  the  Theatres,  leading  to 
the  Foro  Triangulare,  is 

Ths  House  of  the  Ewperor  Francis 
II.  of  Austria,  so  called  from  having 
heen  opened  in  his  presence.  It  is  a 
small  house,  with  a  peristyle  and 
some  wall  paintings  of  no  great  in- 
terest. Some  gold  ornaments,  a  silver 
vase,  a  vase  ot  hronze  very  deHcately 
worked,  and  a  terracotta  statue,  were 
the  principal  objects  discovered  in  the 
apartments. 

The  continuation  of  the  Street  of 
Abundance  from  this  point  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Street  of  the  HoJr 
coniiy  so  called  from  the  statue  of  M. 
Holconius,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum, 
which  stood  at  its  £.  end,  where  it  is 
intersected  by  the  Street  of  Stabise,  and 
from  the  many  inscriptions  found  in 
it  to  members  of  the  family,  one  of 
the  most  influential  in  Pompeii. 

Entering  it,  we  have  on  the  rt.,  form- 
ing the  angle  of  the  street  with  that  of 
the  Theatres, 

*The  Souse  of  the  SolconU,  a  very 
handsome  dwelling.  It  consists  of 
an  atrium  communicating  by  a  vride 
fauces  with  the  inner  peristyle,  sur- 
rounded by  fluted  Doric  columns,  the 
lower  third  of  which  are  painted  in 
red.  In  the  centre  of  this  peristyle 
is  a  large  deep  fountain  in  marble,  with 
a  watenall  in  the  form  of  marble  steps, 
at  the  top  of  which  stands  a  graceful 
statue  of  a  small  Cupid.  The  several 
rooms  opening  either  on  the  atrium  or 
peristylum  are  painted;  in  one,  aBape 
of  Europa;    in  another,  a  group  of 


B^chus  and  a  Satyr  unveiling  the 
sleeping  Ariadne ;  in  a  third,  Ulysses 
discovering  Achilles  in  female  attire, 
in  a  fourth,  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
with  Juno,  Venus,  Minerva,  and  Mer- 
cury. A  particularity  in  this  house  is 
the  irregular  form  of  the  peristylum, 
and  that  from  each  of  the  columns 
that  surround  it  projects  a  small 
bronze  water-pipe,  forming  with  the 
foimtain  and  small  waterfall  a  hand- 
some system  of  artificial  waterworks 
(1861). 

Next  to  this  house  stands  a  large 
dwelling,  evidently  in  progress  of  re- 
storation when  the  city  was  destroyed, 
as  all  the  walls  and  colimms  were  found 
bared  of  their  stucco,  the  floors  torn  up, 
and  heaps  of  broken  tiles  and  of  slaked 
lime  in  two  of  the  rooms  ready  for  the 
plasterers'  or  masons'  use. 

Beyond  this,  and  forming  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  Street  of  the  Holconii 
with  that  of  Stabiee,  is 

*The  House  of  Cornelius  JRufag 
immediately  in  front  of  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  New  Therma,  a  very 
interesting  house,  which  belonged  to 
a  family  whose  name  often  occurs  in 
the  inscriptions  at  Pompeii :  like  most 
others,  it  had  shops  in  front ;  the  en- 
trance opens  on  a  handsome  atrium, 
with  a  ULarble  table  supported  by  lions, 
and  an  impluvium  in  the  centre ;  out 
of  this  court  are  rooms,  with  paintings 
of  arabesques,  one  of  peacocks  drawing 
a  chariot,  with  a  locust  for  charioteer. 
From  this  atrium  wide  fauces  lead 
to  the  peris^lum  or  inner  court,  sur- 
rounded by  fluted  Doric  colunms.  Of 
the  chambers  opening  on  the  corridor 
several  contain  paintings,  surrounded 
by  hippocampi,  &c.  On  each  side  of 
the  fauces  stood  a  Hermes;  that  on 
the  rt.  has  disappeared ;  the  other,  still 
entire,  has  a  good  bust  of  G.  G.  Bufus, 
with  his  name  beneath.  Several  bronzes 
were  discovered  in  this  house;  two 
portrait  busts,  with  eyes  in  enamel, 
and  some  jewellery  (1801). 

Opposite  this  house  is  the  principal 
entrance  to 
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*The    Great    ThemuBy   or   l^hemuB 
StabiaiMBy  through  a  wide  portal  open- 
ing into  an  extensive  court  or  paUestraj 
which  is  surrounded  hy  Doric  columns 
painted  to  resemble  fluting.    The  walls 
are    covered  with    paintings,    stucco 
arabesques,  and  figures  in  relief,  one 
of  the  latter,  a  Jupiter,  being  in  good 
preservation.   This  court  was  probably 
intended  for  athletic  sports  and  exer- 
cises.   Along  its  1.  or  W.  side  is  a 
raised  strip  of  tufa  pavement,  on  which 
■were  foimd  two  large  and  heavy  stone 
balls,  no  doubt  intended  to  be  rolled 
along  it  in  some  game.     On  the  1.  of 
this  coiirt  as  we  enter  is  an  oblong  basin 
for  a  natatio  or  swimming  bath,  com- 
municating by  four  marble  steps  with 
two  elegant  halls,  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  paintings  of  landscapes  and  of  female 
figures  carrying  baskets.  The  southern- 
most of  these  halls  leads  into  another 
room,  probably  the  destridariumy  where 
the  rubbing  with  the  strigil  took  place. 
In  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  is  a 
door  leading  to  a  compUcated  series  of 
halls,  which  may  have  constituted  the 
division  for  females;  if  we  except  a 
square  room,  surrounded  by  a  channel, 
probably  a  general  latrina.    A  large 
room  to  the  rt.  is  the  apodyteriumy  with 
2  passages  to  the  side  streets  of  Stabiffi 
and  of  the  Lupanare,  that  to  the  latter 
having,  with  a  square  cold  bath  at  one 
end,   several  small  rooms    for    single 
baths.  Leading  out  of  the  apodyterium 
is  a  tepidarium  with  niches  and  seats, 
having  a  square  JH^idarium  at  one  end ; 
£rom  this  a  door  leads  into  a  large 
caldariitmy  having  a  square  marble  bath 
and   an  elegant  fountain  at  one  end, 
and  a  circular  laconictim  at  the  other. 
The  floor  and  the  walls  are  hoUow  for 
the  passage  of  hot  air.       All  these 
rooms  are  more  or  less  decorated  with 
stucco  ornaments  of  considerable  ele- 
gance, and  communicate  with  a  series 
of  thermal   halls    which    occupy  the 
whole  side  of  the  great  area  of  the 
ThermsB  towards  the  Street  of  Stabise, 
and  constitute  the  men's  division  of  the 
baths.  First  of  all,  continuing  from  the 
women's  rooms,  are  3  circular  sunk 
spaces,  which  appear  to  have  been  con- 


nected with  the  furnace  and  boilers  for 
the  supply  of  hot  water  and  vapour  to 
both  sets  of  baths;   then  a  long  cal- 
dariumy  followed  by  the  tepidarium^ 
the    stuccoed   walls    of    wluch    have 
an  elegant  frieze  of     the    prows  of 
galleys;    in  these    two  halls  are  ob- 
long basins  lined  with  marble  at  one 
end,    and    circular    laconica    at    the 
other ;  the  floor  is  raised  on  supports 
(suspefuurcB)  formed  of  tiles  to  permit 
the  circulation  of  heat  from  furnaces 
which  open  into  the  passage  in  the 
rear ;  the  walls  also  are  hollow,  being 
covered  with  large  tiles,  leaving  a  space 
of  3  inches  wide  for  hot  air  to  cir- 
culate.   We  now  pass  into  the  spo' 
liarium  or    apodytertti/m ;    it   is   sur- 
rounded by  marble  seats  and  a  range 
of  niches   to   contain  the  clothes  of 
the  bathers.  This  spoliarium  was  richly 
decorated   with     stucco    rehefs,   and 
divided  into  3  portions  by  as  many 
cross  arches.    Separated  from  it  by  a 
raised  step  is  a  handsome  hall,  probably 
a  waiting-room,  covered  with  paintings, 
now  much  eflaced,  and  opening  on  one 
side  into  a  circular  fHgidariumy  with  a 
dome  and  circular  opening  at  the  top, 
and  on  another  into  the  palsestra  from 
which  we  started.    There  are  various 
rooms  and  passages  connected  with  the 
baths,  and  rows  of  shops  extended  along 
its  front  on  two  sides.     Considerable 
remains    of    large    leaden    pipes    or 
conduits  by  which  the  baths  were  sup- 
phed  with  water,  as  well  as  smaller,  ones 
to  distribute  it  to  the  different  halls, 
still    exist    in    excellent  preservation. 
Several  inscriptions  were  fouud  dur- 
ing the  excavations  —  one  in    Oscan 
characters,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
men's  baths,  beneath  a  sun-dial,  stating 
that  it  was  raised  by  M.  Atinius  the 
quffistor   from    fines   levied,  probably 
during  the  games  in  the  Falsestra ;  and 
another  relative  to  the  construction  of 
the  Laconicum  and  the  Bestrictarium, 
and  the  repair    of  the  Faleestra  and 
Portico,  by  the  Duumvirs  of  Justice 
Caius   Yidius    and    FubUus    Aninius. 
From   these  inscriptions,   their   style 
and  the  character  of  the  letters,  it  is 
conjectured  that  these  both  date  from 
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about  a  century  and  a  half  before  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  and  belong  to 
the  older  and  more  G^recian  part  of  it. 
A  large  bronze  brazier,  with  a  bull  in 
front,  and  bronze  seats,  similar  to 
those  we  have  seen  in  the  other  Thermse, 
were  discovered  in  one  of  the  bath 
rooms  (1858-61). 

We  now  again  reach  the  Street  of 
Stabise,  and  turn  a  short  distance  up  it 
to  the  1.  On  the  wall  of  a  house,  at  the 
corner  of  a  smaU  street  on  rt.,  the  Vicolo 
dei  Serpenfi,  are  2  enormous  serpents 
before  an  altar,  the  well-known  warn- 
ing at  Pompeii,  as  the  cross  is  in 
modem  Italy,  to  commit  no  nuisance. 
On  the  N.  side  of  this  small  street 
are  several  recent  excavations  with 
some  good  paintings  of  the  usual 
subject.  One  building  was  apparently 
a  stoble,  with  pictures  of  donkeys. 

Opposite  the  end  of  the  street  of 
the  Holconii  is  a  narrow  street,  called 
the  SU*,  delta  Casina  deW  Aquila, 

On  the  L  is 

The  House  of  Mpidius  MufuSy 
with  a  long  raised  pathway  in  front, 
approached  by  steps  from  the  street, 
the  outer  wall  painted  with  numerous 
inscriptions  in  red.  A  narrow  prothyrum 
opens  into  an  oblong  atnum,  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  portico  of  16  Doric 
columns,  having  a  fountain  in  the 
centre:  into  this  atrium  open  several 
small  chambers  with  elegantly  painted 
walls,  and  on  either  side  alse  or  wide 
open  recesses  enclosed  by  Ionic  columns, 
in  one  of  which  on  rt.  is  an  altar  de- 
dicated to  the  Genius  of  their  master 
Elpidiusy  and  to  the  Lares,  by  two  of  his 
freedmen  named  Diadumenii :  "  Genio 
lAiagistri)  N(os«rt)  "E^iJ^idio)  Lari- 
BU8  Duo  DlADUMIANI  LiBEBTI."      At 

the  farther  end  of  the  atrium  a  wide 
triclinium  opens  upon  an  extensive 
garden :  adjoming  is  a  room  with  paint- 
ings of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  In  one 
comer  of  the  atrium  is  a  narrow  flight 
of  steps,  for  in  this  quarter  of  the  city 
most  of  the  dwellings  had  upper  floors. 
In  the  upper  story,  facing  the  street, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  entrance,  are 
rooms  having  each  2  narrow  windows, 
'^^hree  human  skeletons  were  discovered 


in  this  house,  one  bating  a  handsome 
gold  ring  on  the  finger,  with  an  intaglio 
of  an  Abundance  on  amethyst  (1865). 
Beyond  is 

The  House  of  Parnassus,  from  the 
atrium  in  which  open  4  small  rooms 
with  painting,  a  tablinum  and  a 
small  viridanum,  having  a  fountain 
and  basin.  This  building  communicates 
with  another,  in  which  there  is  a  well* 
preserved  bakehouse,  with  its  ovens 
and  troughs  for  kneading  the  dough. 
Upon  an  iron  triangular  stand  here 
was  found  a  bronze  vase  half  filled 
with  water,  which  was  prevented  from 
evaporating  and  hermetically  closed  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  copper. 

Continuing  down  the  Street  of  Stabise, 
on  the  L,  forming  a  comer  with  the 
Street  of  the  Amphitheatre,  is 

The  House  of  Apollo  CitJuircBdus,  or 
of  Popidius  Secundus,  The  first  name 
has  been  derived  from  a  fine  bronze 
statue  of  that  divinity  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples.  From  its  atrium 
open  2  inner  peristyles,  surrounded  by 
fluted  Doric  columns.  In  its  exhedra 
are  some  good  paintings  representing 
Mars  and  Venus,  Xerxes  seated  before 
his  tent,  and  a  Priestess,  probably  ot 
Venus,  with  a  large  temple  in  the 
background.  Besides  the  statue  above 
noticed,  several  small  bronzes  were 
found  decorating  a  fountun,  a  model 
of  which,  with  these  statuettes,  has 
been  erected  in  one  of  the  halls  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples.  Some  good  paint- 
ings exist  also  on  the  walls  of  the 
adjoining  house  opening  on  the  street 
to  the  amphitheatre,  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  and  of  Orestes  and  Pylades 
before  Iphigenia,  from  which  the  latter 
name  has  been  also  given  to  this  house, 
although  it  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
the  same  owner,  from  the  door  of  com* 
munication  between  (1854-71). 

Opposite  the  House  of  the  Apollo* 
Citharsedus,  and  bordering  the  Via  di 
Stabise,  are  several  shops,  the  only  one 
worthy  of  notice  being  at  the  comer  of 
the  Street  of  Isis,  that  of  a  baker,  hav- 
ing a  well-preserved  oven  with  its  iron 
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door  and  water-cistern;  within^  as  usual, 
are  several  mill-stones. 

Just  beyond  the  Street  of  Isis  is  the 
entrance  on  N.  to 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  and  J\mo^  called 
by  Winckelmann  of  JSsculapius  and 
JHygeia,  It  is  a  diminutiye  but  ancient 
temple,  of  good  proportions,  standing  on 
a  low  basement  ascended  by  nine  steps. 
The  cella  contained  the  terracotta  life- 
sized  statues  of  ^sculapius  and  Hy- 
geia,  or  Jupiter  and  Juno,  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples.  In  the  centre  of 
the  court  is  a  large  altar,  the  Meze  of 
■which  is  composed  of  triglyphs  with 
volutes  at  the  comers,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  those  on  the  Sarco- 
phagus of  Scipio  Barbatus  in  the 
Vatican  Museum  (1766).  Adjoining 
is  the  House  of  the  Sculptor^  so  called 
irom.  the  yarious  implements  belong- 
ing to  the  sculptor's  art  found  in  it 
(1798). 

Turning  back  down  the  Street  of 
Ins,  leading  to  the  Triangular  Forum, 
we  come  on  the  1.  to 

*  The  Iseon,  or  Temple  of  Isis.  A 
small  but  very  interesting  building, 
standing  on  a  basement  in  the  centre  of  a 
court  surrounded  by  a  portico  of  Corin- 
thian columns,  10  ft.  high,  with  painted 
shafts.  The  two  which  flank  the  en- 
trance had  attached  to  them  the  lustral 
basins,  now  in  the  Museum,  and  a 
wooden  money-box.  Oyer  the  entrance 
was  an  inscription,  now  remoyed  there 
also,  recording  the  erection  of  the 
JEdes  IsidiSy  by  Numerius  Fopidius 
Celsinus,  then  of  the  age  of  six  years, 
at  his  own  cost,  after  it  had  been 
thrown  down  by  the  earthquake  of 
AJ>.  63 ;  and  his  eleyation  by  the  Decu- 
rions  to  then*  own  rank  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  liberaUty.  The  word  JSdes 
is  here  used  to  distinguish  the  building 
from  a  Temple,  which  was  always  a 
consecrated  edifice,  whereas  the  worship 
of  Isis  had  been  forbidden  by  a  decree 
of  the  Soman  Senate,  in  B.C.  57,  and 
was  therefore  only  tolerated.  The  court 
presents  aU  the  arrangements  of  the  Isiao 
worship.    In  one  comer  is  an  ssdicu- 


lum  with  a  yaulted  roof  and  pediment 
oyer  the  door,  coyering  the  sacred  well 
of  lustral  purification,  to  which  there 
was  a  descent  by  a  narrow  flight  of 
steps.  '  It  is  coyered  with  stucco  oma* 
ments,  of  figures  of  Isis  and  Harpo- 
crates,  of  Mercury,  Mars,  and  Jupiter, 
with  arabesques  of  dolphins,  &c.,  all 
of  inferior  execution.  Near  it  is  an 
altar,  on  which  were  found  the  burnt 
bones  of  yictims.  Other  altars  are 
placed  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  court. 
In  a  niche  of  the  wall  facing  the  ^des 
was  a  figure  of  the  youthful  Horus,  or 
Harpocrates,  with  the  usual  emblems 
of  infancy — ^the  tress  imder  the  right 
ear,  and  the  finger  on  the  hp.  In 
another  part  was  a  figure  of  Isis 
in  purple  drapery,  partly  gilt,  hold- 
ing a  bronze  sistrum  and  a  key.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  enclosure 
were  the  chambers  for  the  priests, 
and  a  kitchen  for  cooking  what  they 
were  permitted  to  eat.  Li  one  of  the 
rooms  a  skeleton  was  found  holding  a 
sacrificial  axe,  with  which  he  had  cut 
through  two  walls,  to  escape  from  the 
eruption,  but  perished  before  he  could 
penetrate  the  third.  In  a  larger  room 
behind  the  ^des  another  skeleton  was 
found  with  bones  of  chickens,  egg- 
shells, fish-bones,  bread,  wine,  and  a 
garland  of  flowers,  as  if  he  had  been  at 
dinner.  Skeletons  were  also  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  enclosure :  showing 
that  the  hierophants  of  Isis  did  not 
desert  her  fane,  but  remained  to  the 
last.  The  front  of  the  basement,  on 
which  the  ^des  stands,  is  broken  in 
the  centre  by  a  narrow  projecting  flight 
of  steps,  flanked  by  two  altars,  one  for 
the  yotiye  oflerings,  the  other  probably 
for  the  sacred  fire.  In  front  of  the 
cella  is  a  portico  of  six  Corinthian 
columns,  haying  at  each  angle  a  small 
wing  with  a  niche  between  two  pilasters 
supporting  a  pediment.  In  these 
niches  the  Isiac  tables  of  basalt,  now  in 
the  Museum,  were  discoyered.  Behind 
the  one  on  the  1.  were  secret  steps  and 
a  side  door  leading  to  the  ceUa.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  building  and  the  portico 
were  coyered  with  stucco  ornaments  of 
a  yery  ordinary  character.   The  interior 
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of  the  Sacrarium  or  cella  is  small  and 
shallow,  the  entire  width  heing  occupied 
¥rith  a  long  hollow  pedestal  for  statues, 
haying  two  low  doorways  at  the  end 
near  the  secret  stairs,  by  which  the 
priests  could  enter  unperceiTed,  and 
deliver  the  oracles  as  if  they  proceeded 
firom  the  statue  of  the  goddess  herself. 
Besides  this  principal  statue,  raised  ac- 
cording  to  an  inscription  by  L.  CecUius 
Phoebus,  several  smaller  ones  of  Yenus, 
Bacchus,  Osiris,  and  Priapus,  were  dis- 
covered in  the  cella  or  its  precincts. 
The  walls,  also,  were  covered  with  pic- 
tures of  the  same  character,  many  of 
which  were  of  great  interest  as  illus- 
trating the  Isiac  mysteries.  Fontana's 
aqueduct,  which  crosses  the  street  of 
Stabiis,  ran  under  and  in  front  of  the 
Temple  (1764-76). 

Adjoining  the  Isis  Temple  is  The 
Tribunal,  formerly  called  the  Isitic 
Curiay  and  the  School,  an  oblong 
open  court,  79  ft.  by  57  ft.,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  portico  of 
Doric  columns,  and  having  two  small 
rooms  at  one  end.  The  real  destination 
of  this  building  has  been  the  subject  of 
dispute ;  but  it  is  at  present  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Tribunal 
alluded  to  in  an  inscription,  and 
built  by  Holconius.  In  ftx)nt  of  the 
portico  is  a  stone  pulpit,  with  a  pedestal 
and  a  flight  of  steps  behind,  &om  which 
the  judge  is  supposed  to  have  ascended 
to  his  seat  (1769). 

We  now  enter 

The  Triangular  Forum  (JPoro  Trian- 
ffulare)  through  a  propylium  or  ves- 
tibule of  8  Ionic  columns,  raised 
upon  two  steps,  with  a  fountain  in  front 
of  one  of  tha  columns.  The  Forum  it- 
self is  an  irr^ular  triangle,  surrounded 
on  its  W.  side  and  its  E.  side,  which  are 
300  ft.  and  450  ft.  lone  respectively, 
by  a  Doric  colonnade,  forming  a  por- 
tico of  90  columns;  the  thnrd  side 
had  no  portico,  and  appears  to  have 
been  bordered  with  shops.  The  portico 
probably  served  as  a  sort  of  piazza 
tor   the  frequenters  of   the   theatres, 

which  there  were  8  entrances ;  and 


ih  the  columns  may  still  be  seen  frag- 
ments of  the  iron  bars,  inserted  between 
them  to  keep  the  people  from  press- 
ing in.  Parallel  to  the  portico  on 
the  £.  side  is  a  long  low  wall,  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  trian- 
gular Forum ;  it  is  terminated  at  the 
N.  end  by  a  pedestal,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion M,  ClaucUo,  M,  F.  Marcello  Pa- 
trono  ;  and  at  the  S.  end  by  two  altars 
and  a  circular  building  (1764). 

At  the  southern  end  of  this  Forum  is 

*The  QreeJc  Temple  of  Neptune  or  of 
Hercules,  the  most  ancient  building  yet 
discovered,  on  one  of  the  highest  situa- 
tions within  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  at 
a  distance  of  400  ft.  from  the  old  sea- 
line,  so  that  it  must  have  formed  a 
striking  object  from  every  part  of  the 
bay.  Its  high  antiquity,  generaUj  attri- 
buted to  the  early  Hellenic  colonists 
in  this  part  of  Italy,  is  shown  by 
the  massive  dimensions  of  its  Doric 
columns,  some  fragments  of  which  in 
tufa,  with  their  capitals  and  bases  in  tra- 
vertine, still  remain ;  by  the  great  depth 
and  projection  of  the  abacus ;  and  by 
the  general  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, which  more  resembles  that  of  the 
Temples  of  Psestum.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  earliest  colo- 
nists. From  its  ruined  state  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  define  its  exact  plan;  but  it 
appears  to  have  stood  upon  a  base- 
ment of  5  steps,  and  to  have  been  120 
ft.  long,  exclusive  of  the  steps,  and  70 
wide.  It  had  a  cella  paved  with 
mosaics,  which  from  the  remains  of  a 
cross-wall  appears  to  have  been  divided 
into  two,  with  separate  entrances  from 
the  N.  and  S. :  in  the  former  is  a  circu- 
lar pedestal,  which  may  have  served  as 
a  pedestal  for  a  statue.  The  masomy 
was  covered  with  stucco.  In  front 
of  the  steps  is  a  curious  enclosure, 
supposed  to  have  contained  the  victims 
for  the  sacrifice,  and  at  the  side  are 
the  two  altars  with  the  remains  of  a 
smaller  one  between  them  (1767-69). 

• 

Beyond  this  enclosure  are  the  remains 
of  a  small  Circular  Temple  of  8  Doric 
columns,  which  covered  a  puteal  pro* 
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tected  by  a  circular  perforated  altar. 
Jts  use  is  doubtful,  some  supposing 
that  it  supplied  the  water  used  in  the 
sacrifices ;  others  that  it  was  an  expia- 
tory  altar  marking  the  situation  of  a 
bidentaly  a  spot  on  which  a  thunderbolt 
liad  fiJlen,  and  which  was  always  held 
in  peculiar  sanctity.  An  Oscan  in- 
scription was  found  near  it  recording 
tliat  Nitreb,  for  the  second  time  Med- 
dixtuticus,  erected  it. 

At  the  W.  angle  of  the  temple  is  a 
small  Hemicycley  a  semicircular  seat  of 
stone,  facing  the  S.,  in  which  a  sun-dial 
-was  diiscovered.  Itmusthayecommanded 
a  glorious  view,  extending  from  near  la 
Cava  to  the  extremity  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Gape  Minerra,  and  to  the  is- 
land of  Oapri,  and  have  been  dose  to 
the  sea-wall  of  the  city ;  which  will 
explain  the  non-continuation  of  the  por- 
tico on  this  side  of  the  Forum,  which 
was  closed  by  the  walls. 

On  the  W .  side  of  the  Forum  is  the 
House  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  of 
Auetriay  now  refilled  yrith  earth.  It 
appears  to  haye  been  a  large  house  of 
3  stories,  and  so  situated  that  the  yisi- 
tor  commanded,  as  he  entered  from  the 
street,  a  perspectiye  yiew  through  the 
interior  of  the  whole  Sorrentine  shore. 
The  S.  side  appears  to  haye  opened  upon 
a  garden  sloping  gradually  down  to  the 
shore  (1767-69). 

On  the  opposite  or  £.  side  of  the 
Triangular  Forum  are  the  two  Theatres 
and  the  barracks.  We  pass  first  into 

*  2%0  Oreat  Thetxtrei  a  large 
structure,  placed  on  the  S.  slope 
of  a  hill  of  tufa,  in  which  the  seats 
were  cut.  Oyer  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrances  stood  the  inscription 
now  in  the  Museum,  stating  that  it  was 
erected  by  M.  M.  Holconius  Bufns  and 
Celer,  ad  decus  Colonia,  It  was  semi- 
circular  and  open  to  the  sky,  and  was 
lined  in  eyery  part  with  white  mar- 
ble. The  seats  i)EU)ed  the  S.  and  com- 
manded a  fine  yiew  oyer  the  plain  of 
the  Samo  and  the  mountains  behind 
Stabis.  G?he  eleyated  position  of  the 
building,  aboye  the  general  leyel  of 
the  city,  and  the  great  height  of  the 


outer  wall,  appear  to  haye  preserved 
it  in  some  measure  from  the  fate  which 
befell  the  houses  in  the  plain.    The 
upper    part  was  not    buried  by   the 
ashes,  and  eyen  the  stage  was  coyered 
with  so  slight  a  deposit,  that  the  citi- 
zens may,  after  the  eruption,  haye  re- 
moved fdl  the  scenic  decorations,  the 
furniture  of  the  stage,  the  principal 
statues,  and  the  marble  lining.    In  spite 
of  these  spoliations,  the  interior  is  still 
sufficiently  perfect  to  explain  itself  far 
better  than  the  most  elaborate  descrip- 
tion.   The  general  audience  entered  the 
theatre  by  an  arched  corridor  on  a  level 
with  the  colonnade  of,  the  Triangular 
Forum,  and  descended  thence  into  the 
ccivea  by  six  flights  of  stairs,  which 
divided  the  seats  into  fiye  wedge-shaped 
portions,  called  cunei.     The  doors  of 
the    corridor   at   the   head   of  these 
stairs     were    called     the     vomitoria. 
Some  of  the  seats  still   retain   their 
numbers  and  divisions  and  show  that 
the  space  allotted  to  each  person  was 
1ft.  8^  in.    By  making  this  the  basis 
of  a  calculation,    the    theatre   might 
contain  6000  persons.    A  separate  en- 
trance and  staircase  led  to  the  women's 
gallery,  which  was  placed  above  the 
corridor  we  have  described,  and  was 
diyided  into  compartments    like    the 
boxes  in  a  modem  theatre.    It  appears 
also  from  the  fragments  of  iron  still 
visible  iu  the  coping,  that  they  were 
protected  from  the  gaze  of  the  audience 
by  a  light  screen  of  iron-work.    Below, 
in  what  we  should  caU  the  pit,  a  semi- 
circular passage,  bounded  by  a  wall, 
called  the  pracincHOy    separated    the 
seats  of  the  plebeians  from  the  pri- 
vileged ones  reserved  for  the  eques- 
trian order,  the  Augustales,the  tribunes, 
&o.     These  seats  were  entered  by  a 
separate  passage,  communicating  with 
an  area  behind  the  scena.    The  level 
semicircular  platform  in  fr^nt  of  the 
privileged  seats  was  called  the  orches- 
tra, and  upon  it  were  placed  the  Msel- 
lia,  or  bronze  seats  for  the  chief  magis- 
trates.   On  each  side  of  the  orchestra 
are  raised  seats,  entered  from  the  stage, 
supposed  to  haye  been  appropriated  to 
the  person  who  provided  the  entertain- 
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ment.  In  the  proscemum,  or  the  wall 
wUch  supported  the  stage,  are  seyen  re- 
cesses, in  which  probably  the  musicians 
were  stationed.  The  stage,  or  puljntum, 
appears  from  the  pedestals  and  niches, 
which  remain,  to  have  been  decorated 
with  statues.  It  is  a  long  and  narrow 
platform,  quite  disproportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  theatre  according  to  our 
modem  notions  of  stage  effect;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  scenes 
of  a  [Roman  theatre  were  very  simple 
and  revolved  upon  a  pivot,  and  that 
the  ancient  drama  was  unassisted  by 
those  illusions  of  perspective  which 
constitute  the  art  of  the  modem  scene- 
painter.  The  wall  at  the  back  of  the 
stage  was  called  the  soena;  it  has 
three  doors,  the  central  one  circular 
and  flanked  by  columns,  the  two  side 
ones  rectangular.  Behind  it  is  the 
postscenium,  containing  the  apartments 
for  the  actors.  The  exterior  of  the 
upper  wall  of  the  cavea  still  retains 
the  projecting  stone  rings  for  receiving 
the  poles  of  the  velctrium  or  awning,  by 
which,  on  special  occasions,  the  audi- 
ence were  protected  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  Several  inscriptions,  greatly 
mutilated,  were  found  in  different  parts 
of  this  theatre,  some  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  neighbouring  colonnade. 
From  the  remains  of  one  in  bronze 
letters  on  the  first  step  of  the  orches- 
tra, with  a  space  in  the  middle  for 
a  statue,  it  appears  that  Holconius 
Eufiis,  son  of  Marcus  Bufiis,  a  duumvir, 
erected  the  theatre,  a  crypt,  and  the 
tribunals,  and  that  the  colony  acknow- 
ledged his  services  by  dedicating  the 
statue  to  his  honour.  The  metal  letters 
have  been  removed,  but  the  depressions 
in  the  marble  which  contained  them  are 
stiU  visible  (1764). 

Behiad  the  theatre  is  a  square  reser- 
voir, used  for  holding  water  to  sprinkle 
the  spectators  with  in  hot  weather. 

Prom  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  G^reat 
Theatre,  behind  the  stage,  a  covered 
portico  led  into 

*The  Small  Theatre^  or  Odeunty 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  used 
for  musical  performances.  It  is  similar 
in  its  general  arrangement  to  the  larger 


theatre,  but  is  different  in  form,  the 
semicircle  being  cut  off  by  straight 
walls  from  each  end  of  the  stage :  and 
the  style  and  execution  of  the  work 
show  an  inferiority,  which  may  possibly 
be  explained  by  an  inscription  record- 
ing that  it  was  erected  by  contract.  It 
appears  to  have  been  permanently 
roofed,  the  same  inscription  describing 
it  as  the  Theatrwn  tectum^  The  seats 
of  the  audience  were  separated  by  a 
passage  from  the  four  tiers  of  benches 
which  held  the  biselUa.  This  passage 
was  bounded  on  the  side  of  the  cavea 
by  a  waU,  the  ends  of  which  were 
ornamented  with  kneeling  Herculean 
figures  which  are  supposed  to  have 
sustained  lights.  The  parapet  on  the 
stage  side  of  the  passage,  forming 
the  back  of  the  privileged  seats,  t-ermi- 
nated  at  each  end  in  a  griffon's  leg. 
The  pavement  of  the  orchestra  is  in 
different  coloured  marbles.  A  band  of 
grey  and  white  marble  runs  directly 
across  it,  bearing  in  large  bronze  letters 
— ifcf.  Oculaeius,  M,  F.  Verus,  II.  Ftr. 
pro,  htdis.  The  inscription  probably 
means  that  he  presented  the  pave- 
ment to  the  theatre.  In  the  corridor 
which  runs  round  the  back  of  the 
house  to  give  access  to  the  seats,  seve- 
ral inscriptions  in  rude  Oscan  letters 
were  found  upon  the  plaster  of  the 
walls,  the  work  probably  of  icQers  who 
could  not  find  seats.  In  the  post- 
scenium  were  found  some  fragments 
of  a  bisellium  decorated  with  ivory 
bas-reUefs,  and  portions  of  its  cloth 
cushion.  This  theatre  is  estimated  to 
have  held  1500  persons  (1796). 

The  geologist  will  be  interested  in 
examining  here  beneath  the  scena  a 
portion  of  a  mass  of  leucitic  lava 
in  situ,  the  only  one  of  the  original 
rock  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  lull 
on  which  Pompeii  stood. 

Close  to  the  small  theatre,  and  occu- 
pying the  space  between  the  great 
theatre  and  the  city  wall,  is  what  is 
called 

The  Soldiers  or  the  Qladiator^  Sar^ 
racks,  a  large  enclosure,  183  ft.  long 
by  148  ft.  wide,  surrounded  by  a  Doric 
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portico  of  22  columns  on  the  longer, 
and  of  17  columns  on  the  shorter  sides. 
It  was  formerly  called  the  Forum  Nun- 
dinarium,    or   weekly    market.      The 
columns  of  the  portico  are  covered  with 
stucco,  the  lower  third  plain  and  painted 
Ted,  the  upper  portion  fluted  and  painted 
alternately  red  and  yellow.     Under  the 
portico  open  nxunerous  apartments  of 
uniform  size,  a  mess-room,  a  guard-house 
or  prison,  a  kitchen  supplied  with  the  ne- 
cessary conveniences  ror  cooking,  stables 
for  horses,  an  oil-mill,  a  room  for  making 
soap,  and  other  minor  offices.    Above 
was  a  second  floor,  approached  by  three 
narrow  flights  of   steps,  and  by  one 
of  better  construction  leading  to  the 
chambers  which  were  probably  occu- 
pied by  the  officers.    This  upper  floor 
had  a  hanging  wooden  gallery  under  the 
roof  of  the  portico.    When  flrst  exca- 
vated, every  part  of  these  barracks  ex- 
hibited reminiscences  of  gladiatorial  life. 
On  the  surface  of  the  9th  column  of  the 
eastern  portico  various  inscriptions  and 
drawings  were  found,  rudely  scratched 
upon  the  stucco,  including  the  flgure  of 
a  fighting  gladiator,  with  his    name 
^^Vflierius,"  and  the  numerals  XX  to 
denote,  as  is  supposed,  that  he  had  been 
twenty  times  victorious.     Other  scrib- 
blings  and  rude  sketches,  with  several 
unfinished  sentences,  were  observed  in 
some  of  the  public  rooms;  and  on  the 
wall  near  the  small  theatre  the  names  of 
the  three  gladiators,  Pomponius  Faus- 
tinus,    Ampliatus,    and   N.    Popidius 
Bufiis,  were  found  inscribed.    On  the 
walls   of  the  principal   apartment  on 
the    ground-floor    were   paintings    of 
two  trophies,  one  of  which  still  exists 
in  the  Museum.      In  the  guard-room 
were  found  4  skeletons  with  theb  legs 
fastened  into  iron  stocks  ;   the  latter 
have  been  removed  to  Naples  and  re- 
placed by  a  model ;  but  the  skulls  have 
been  allowed  to  remain.    In  the  sleep- 
ing apartments  numerous   helmets  of 
bronze  and  iron,   richly  ornamented 
sword-belts  of  bronze,  greaves  for  the 
legs,  shields,    bolts    for    the  archers, 
lances,  swords,  strigils,  leather  belts,  and 
various  minor  articles  were  discovered. 
In  the  officers'  rooms  on  the  upper 


floor  were  found  helmets  of  various 
kinds,  some  with  vizors,  others  inlaid 
or  covered  with  exquisite  bas-reHefs, 
greaves  adorned  with  sculptures  of  the 
same  kind,  swords  of  superior  work- 
manship with  ivory  handles,  and  nume- 
rous articles  of  female  dress  and  deco- 
ration, of  the  richest  kind,  proving  that 
the  families  of  the  officers  lived  in 
the  barracks  with  them.  Among  the 
ornaments  were  two  necklaces  of  mas- 
sive gold,  one  of  which  was  set  with 
emeralds,  several  gold  finger-rings, 
ear-rings,  and  bracelets  containing  pre- 
cious stones,  gilt  pins  for  the  hair,  and 
chests  of  fine  linen  and  cloth  of  gold. 
One  of  these  upper  rooms  contained 
18  skeletons  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, one  of  an  infant,  and  several  of 
dogs.  In  the  supposed  stable  near 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  was  found  the 
skeleton  of  a  horse,  the  remains  of 
harness  with  bronze  ornaments,  and 
the  hay  stuffing  of  a  saddle.  Under 
the  staurs  was  a  human  skeleton  carry- 
ing cups  of  silver.  Inside  one  of  the 
entrance  gates  34  skeletons  were  huddled 
together,  perhaps  those  of  killed  or 
badly  wounded  gladiators.  The  whole 
number  of  skeletons  found  here  was  63 
(1766-94). 

We  now  return  into  the  Street  of 
Stabiae,  and  proceeding  a  short  dis- 
tance up  it,  turn  to  the  rt.,  into  a 
street  opposite  that  of  Isis,  which  will 
take  us  in  about  8  min.  to  , 

*The  Amphitheatre,  situated  at  the 
S.E.  angle  of  the  city  walls,  and  occu- 
pying nearly  all  the  space  between 
the  sate  leading  to  Nocera  and  that 
to  the  Samo.  It  is  more  recent, 
smaller,  and  less  perfect  in  the  sub- 
structions of  the  arena  than  those  of 
Capua  and  Pozzuoli,  but  more  ancient 
than  the  Coliseum  of  Rome,  which  was 
not  opened  till  the  year  after  the  de- 
struction of  Pompeii.  Its  form,  as 
usual,  is  eUiptical.  The  major  axis, 
including  the  walls,  is  430  ft.,  being 
190  less  than  that  of  the  Coliseum; 
the  minor  axis  is  835  ft.,  178  less  than 
that  of  the  Coliseum.  It  has  none  of 
those  substructions  usual  in  such  edi- 
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fices,  and  could  not  be  employed  as 
a  nanmacliia.  The  masoniy  is  the 
rough  work  called  opiu  incertum^  with 
quoins  of  squared  stone;  the  marble 
plates  must  have  been  removed  after 
the  eruption,  and  nothing  of  a  deco- 
rative kind  is  now  visible  except 
a  few  sculptured  key-stones  of  little 
interest.  The  interior  contained  24 
rows  of  seats,  separated  into  different 
ranges,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
occupants,  each  range  being  approached 
by  a  distinct  entrance  from  two  different 
galleries,  of  which  the  large  one  had  no 
less  than  40  vomitories,  communicating 
with  as  many  flights  of  stairs  which 
divided  the  seats  into  cuneL  To  facili- 
tate this  arrangement,  the  arches  of 
entrance  were  numbered;  and  the  tickets 
of  admission,  as  may  be  seen  in  two 
examples  in  the  Museum,  bore  corre- 
sponding numbers,  so  that  the  specta- 
tors  could  proceed  at  once  to  their 
appointed  seats  without  confusion.  The 
lower  range,  containing  the  privil^ed 
seats  of  the  Maeistrates,  was  entered 
by  the  arcade  of  the  arena ;  the  2nd, 
containing  the  seats  for  the  middle 
classes,  was  reached  by  stairs  placed 
between  them  and  the  outer  wall ;  the 
Srd,  appropriated  to  the  plebeians,  was 
approached  likewise  by  stairs,  as  was 
also  a  gallery  placed  above  all  and 
divided  into  boxes  for  the  women. 
Outside  the  wall  of  this  gallery  are  the 
perforated  stones  for  the  poles  of  the 
velarium.  The  privileged  seats  were 
separated  from  the  arena  by  a  parapet, 
on  which  numerous  inscriptions  were 
found,  recording  the  names  of  the 
Duumviri  who  had  presided  over  the 
games,  together  with  several  paintings 
of  gladiatorial  scenes,  all  of  which  have 
perished  or  been  removed.  The  en- 
trances at  each  end  of  the  arena,  f6r 
the  admission  of  the  gladiators  and 
wild  beasts  and  for  the  removal  of  the 
dead,  are  stiU  perfect.  From  a  mea- 
surement of  the  seats,  it  is  calculated 
that  it  could  accommodate  10,000 
persons,  exclusive  of  standing  room. 
According  to  Dion  Gassius,  the  citizens 
were  assembled  here  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  eruption,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
his  explains   the  small    loss  of  life, 


compared  with  the  extent  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  the  catastrophe  appears 
to  have  occasioned,  for  the  audience, 
on  quittmg  this  amphitheatre,  finding 
themselves  cut  off  fr^m  the  rest  of  the 
city  by  the  falling  ashes,  appear  to  have 
made  their  escape;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  in  support  of  this,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  city  was  not 
so  rapidly  overwhelmed  by  the  showers 
of  ashes  and  pumice  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  those  who  did  not  voluntarily 
linger,  or  whose  position  did  not  im- 
pede their  flight.  The  amphitheatre, 
20  years  before,  had  been  the  scene-  of 
that  sanguinary  quarrel  between  the 
people  of  Nuceria  and  the  Pompeians, 
which  induced  Nero  to  deprive  the 
latter  of  theatrical  amusements  for  10 
years  (1748-1816). 

To  the  N.  of  the  amphitheatre  is  a 
square  area  called  The  Forum  Boarium, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  a  cattle 
market;  and  adjoinmg  it  is  another 
square  enclosure  called 

The  VUla  of  Julia  FeUx,  from  an 
inscription  found  among  the  ruins 
announcing  that  the  owner,  Julia  Fehx, 
wished  to  let,  for  five  years,  a  bath,  a 
gynecssum,  and  90  shops,  with  terraces 
and  upper  chambers.  Both  these  sites, 
which  were  two  of  the  first  excavated, 
were  covered  in  again  (1754-55). 

If  the  visitor  returns  from  the  am- 
phitheatre by  the  carriage-road,  be  will 
be  able  to  examine  the  gate  leading  to 
StabifiB,  built  of  massive  blocks  of  tu£i, 
like  those  on  the  side  of  Heroulaneum 
and  Nola,  with  some  polygonal  sub- 
structions. 

We  have  now  completed  our  survey 
of  the  city.  In  the  course  of  our  de- 
scription we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  works  of  art  of  high  interest  in 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
and  to  record  the  discovery  of  objects 
which  have  made  us  familiar  with  the 
religion,  the  pubHc  institutions,  the 
amusements,  and  the  inner  life  of  a 
people  remarkable  as  much  for  their 
mteiligence  as  for  their  luxury  and 
magnificence.  One  thing,  however,  has 
been  wanting;  nothing  has  yet  been 
found  to  throw  any  light  on  the  litera- 
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tiire  or  the  intellectual  occupations  of 
tlie  inhabitants.  One  papyrus-roll  only, 
like  those  at  Herculaneum,  has  been 
found ;  no  inscriptions,  except  dedica- 
tory ones,  have  been  met  with;  and, 
save  a  few  lines  from  Ovid  scratched 
on  'the  walls  of  the  BasiUca,  and  a 
verse  of  the  ^neid  in  a  house  in  the 
Street  of  Stabis,  no  traces  of  ancient 
literature  have  been  discovered.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  difficult  to  belieye  that  a 
city  like    Pompeii  was    destitute    of 
literary,  collections.     As  nearly  two- 
fifths  of  the  area  yet  remains  to  be 
examined,  we    may  hope    that  some 
long-lost    literary    treasure    may    be 
brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the 
excavations,  which  are  now  carried  on 
eystematically  and  with  vigour,  under 
tne  able  and  zealous  direction  of  the 
Cav.  FiorellL 


EXCURSION  III. 

CASTELLAMHABE.      SOBBENTO.      CAFBI. 

a.  JPreUminary  Hints,  b.  CasMlam- 
mare  and  Neighbourhood,  c.  Cas- 
teUammare  to  Amalfi.  d.  Castel' 
lammare  to  Sorrento,  e.  Sorrento 
and  NeigKbourhood.  f.  Sorrento  to 
AmcUfi,  g.  Sorrento  to  Capri,  h. 
The  Island  of  Capri, 

a,  Pbeuminaby  Hints. 

The  excursion  will  occupy  2  or  3  days, 
though  more  may  of  course  very  well  be 
spent  in  visiting  the  beautiful  mountain 
scenery  round  Gastellammare  and  Sor- 
rento, both  of  which  towns  are  very 
pleasant  places  to  stay  in.  The  best 
plan  for  those  who  merely  mean  to 
make  the  excursion  is  to  leave  Naples 
in  the  morning  by  train  for  Gastellam- 
mare (1  hr.),  employ  a  short  time  there, 
if  they  wish,  in  visiting  the  town,  and 
then  drive  to  Sorrento  (IJ  hr.),  arriv- 
ing there  in  time  to  make  an  excursion 
to  some  of  the  interesting  points  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Sleep  at  Sorrento,  and 
the  next  morning  cross  in  a  boat  to 
Capri,  returning  the  same  night  and 
proceeding  to  Naples.    But  it  is  better, 

[8,  Italy.'] 


if  possible,  to  stay  a  night  at  Capri, 
ana  return  the  following  day  to  Naples. 
This  excursion  may  aUo  be  combined 
with  that  to  Salerno,  Amalfi  and  Pses- 
tum,  by  going  from  Capri  to  Amalfi 
either  direct  by  boat,  or  through  Sor- 
rento, thence  to  Salerno  and  Psestum, 
and  returning  to  Naples;  or  by  oom- 
mencine  with  Salerno  and  Piestum,  then 
to  Amalfl,  &c.  This  lengthened  excur- 
sion will  require  about  5  or  6  days. 

There  are  8  trains  daily  from  the 
Central  Station  at  Naples  to  Castellam- 
mare.  Distance  27  kil.  (17  m.) ;  time 
1  hr.  Fares,  1st  class,  3  fr.  10  c. ; 
2nd  class,  2  fr.  15  c.  Small  steamers 
run  in  the  summer  between  Naples, 
CasteUammare,  and  Sorrento;  and  in 
fine  weather  a  small  steamer  runs  from 
Sta.  Lucia  Steps  at  Naples  to  Sorrento, 
thence  direct  to  the  Blue  Grotto  at 
Capri,  and  after  stopping  at  the  Ma- 
rina, back  to  Naples ;  time  occupied 
about  9  hrs. ;  ticket  for  the  round, 
12  fr.  (or  less  when  an  opposition  boat 
is  running)  ;  inquiry  should  be  made 
at  the  hotels,  or  at  the  offices  on  the 
Molo  Piccolo  and  Str.  PiUero. 


h,  Castellamhabe  and  Neigh 

B0T7BH00D. 

The  route  from  Naples,  as  far  as  20 
kil.,  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  has  been 
abeady  described  (pp.  192  and  208). 
Here  we  leave  the  Eboli  line  and  keep 
to  the  rt.  near  the  sea.  About  half- 
way to  CasteUammare  the  mouth  of  the 
Samo  is  crossed.  Here  on  the  rt.  is 
seen  the  rocky  islet  of  Homgliano 
with  an  old  fort. 

7  kil.  CasteUammare  Stat.  (26,385 
Inhab.).  Sotels: — S,  Bogal,  near  the 
rtdlway  station  and  seashore,  good  and 
dean  j — H,  Qrande  Bretagna  (Pension 
AnglaiseJ,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of 
Quisisana,  an  agreeable,  cool,  summer 
residence :  arrangements  for  Uving  en 
pension^  from  7  frs.  a  day,  can  be  made 
at  both  these  hotels; — H,  (Quisisana, 
also  on  the  Quisisana  hill ;  Caff^  deW 
Suropay  on  the  Quay.  Donkeys^  4  fr. 
a  day. 

CasteUammare  is  much  frequented 
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in  summer  for  the  sake  of  its  mineral 
waters  andlhe  coolness  of  its  tempera- 
ture, which  is  fipom  8°  to  10°  lower 
than  that  of  Naples. 

The    town    is     situated    on    the 
lower  slopes  of  Monte  d'Auro,  an  off- 
shoot  from  the    limestone   range    of 
Monte  Sant*  Angelo.    It  is  built,  for 
the  most  part,  along  a  sheltered  beach, 
commandmg  an  extensive  yiew  of  the 
Bay  £K)m  Yesuvius  to  Misenum.    The 
position  of  the  town  protects  it  from 
the   east  winds.      It  arose  from  the 
ruins  of  StabicB,  which  was  first  de- 
stroyed   by   SyUa   during  the  Social 
War,  and  afterwards  oyerwhelmed  by 
the  great  eruption  of  Yesuyius  in  a.d. 
79.    The  excayations  made  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  have  been  filled 
up  :    several  fragments   of   sculpture, 
some  illegible    papyri  and  paintings, 
and  a  few  skeletons,  were  oiscoyered 


frirther  strengthened  it.      The    name 
of  the  town  often  occurs  subsequently 
in  the  history  of  the  contests  for  the 
possession  of  S.  Italy.     Charles  H.  of 
Anjou  built  the  royal  palace  of  Quisi- 
Sana,  much  resorted  to  by  Joanna  II. 
and  the  later  Bourbons,  to  whom,  are 
due  the  arsenal  and  the  docks.     The 
town,  a  long  street  skirting   the  sea, 
with  narrow  streets  leading  up  the  hill 
from  it,  presents  no  object  of  any  great 
interest. 

The  Castle  has  been  already  referred 
to.  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  Manfred, 
and  sister  of  Constance  queen  of  Ara- 
gon,  was  confined  in  it  after  the  battle 
of  Beneyento ;  but  was  released  by  the 
admiral,  Buggiero  di  Loria,  after  his 
victory  over  the  squadron  of  Charles  I. 
in  1284,  when  Prince  Charles,  the  king's 
son,  fell  into  his  hands. 

The  Quay  presents  a  busy  and  ani- 


in  1745.     No    excavations  have  since    mated  scene,  and  along  the  shore  are 
been  undertaken.    The  higher  ground    cotton   factories,    tanyards,    building- 
yards,  &c.     The  Port  is  3  or  4  fiithoms 
deep,  and    is    protected  by   a    small 


on  the  1.  as  Castellammare  is  entered, 
is  the  site  of  Stabise,  which  pro- 
bably extended  from  the  sea  to  some 
distance  inland,  for  numerous  remains 
have  been  traced  almost  as  far  as  Gra- 
gnano.    After  its  destruction  by  SyUa, 


mole.  It  contains  a  naval  arsenal  and 
dockyard,  where  some  of  the  ships  of 
the  Italian  royal  navy  are  built. 

The  Bay,  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by 


Stabise  ceased  to  be  mentioned  as  one    Capo  Bruno,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  Capo 


of  the  maritime  cities  of  Campania,  and 
the  site  appears  to  have  been  partially 
covered  by  the  villas  of  the  Bomans, 
who  were  attracted  to  it  by  its  mine- 
ral waters  and  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate. 

At  StahuB  the  elder  Pliny  perished 
during  the  eruption  which  de- 
stroyed Pompeii.  Having  been  unable 
to  approach  the  shore  at  Betina,  he 
landed  here,  at  the  villa  of  his  friend 
Pomponianus,  but  was  unable  to  remain 
on  account  of  the  showers  of  stones  and 
ashes;  and  while  endeavouring  to  escape 
in  the  direction  of  the  seashore  was 
suffocated  by  the  noxious  fiunes  that 
filled  the  air.  (Cf.  Plin.  Lib,  VI.,  J^i?. 
16.) 

The  modem  town  dates  from  the 
building  of  the  CastellOy  whence  it 
derives  its  name,  by  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick II.  in  the  13th  cent.  Charles  I. 
added  walls  and  towers,  and  Alfonso  I. 


d' Orlando,  is  deep,  with  a  sandy  beach. 
The  Mineral  IFa^ers,  which  have  beai 
extolled  by  Ghlen,  Pliny,  and  Columella, 
are  still  held  in  high  repute  by  the 
Neapolitan  physicians  on  account  of 
their  efficacy  in  rheumatic,  paralytic, 
and  gouty  affections.    They  flow  from 
the  base  of  Monte   d*Auro,  and  are 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other, 
the  principal  being  on  the  roadside, 
opposite  the  arsenal.  Their  temperature 
is  moderate, seldom  exceeding  65^  Eahr. 
They  were  analysed  a  few  years  ago 
by  a  scientific  commission.    There  are 
12  springs :  —  1.  Aoqua   Ferraia^  a 
mild    chalybeate,    in    some    respects 
similar  to  that  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 
It  rises  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Strada    Cantieri.      2.    Acqua   SoesOy 
a  mild  chalybeate,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  saline  matter.    It  rises  also 
in    the    Strada    Cantieri.      3.  Acqua 
Ferrata  del  Fozzillo,  the  strongest  of 
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iilie    chalybeates,  oontaining   a  larger 
^proportion  of  iron  than  the  waters  of 
G?5plitz,  with  carbonib  acid  gae,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  salts.   It  is  in  repute 
in  cases  of  general  debility.    4.  Acqua 
JFhrrata  Nuova,  a  recently  dlBooyered 
clialjbeate  of  a  mild  character,  much 
iised  for  weak  eyes  and  external  appH- 
cation.     5.  Acqua  Acidola,  one  of  the 
springs  described  by  Pliny,  under  the 
name  of  Acqua  Media,  which  is  now 
given  to  the  next.    It  is  analogous  to 
tlie  waters  of  Spa  and  Pyrmont,  and 
deriyes  its  modern  name  m>m  the  acid 
-taste  caused  by  the  predominance  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  with  small  propor- 
tions of  saline  matter.     It  is  used  in 
calculous  complaints.    It  rises  in  the 
Strada  Cantieri.    6.  Acqua  Media,  a 
saline  acidulous  water,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  it  re- 
sembles a  good  deal  that  of  Seltzer,  but 
is  more  agreeable.    It  is  much  used  in 
affections  of  the  stomach  and  di|;estiye 
organs,  and  externally  in  baths  &r  cu- 
taneous diseases.    It  rises  opposite  the 
gate  of  the  Arsenal.    7.  Acqua  delta 
Spaccata,  resembhng  Acqua  Media,  but 
it  is  more  sahne,  and  emits  a  smell  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.    8.  Acqua  Nuova 
del  Muraglione,  a  yery  useful  water, 
hayiag  some  analogy  to  that  of  Chelten- 
U^mi;  but  containing  more  saline  matter 
and  carbonic  acid  gas.    It  rises  under 
the  road  which  leads  to  the  conyent  of 
Pozzano.  9.  Acqua  Solfwreo-Ferrata,  a 
peculiar  combination  of  a  chalybeate  and 
saline  with  a  sulphureous  water,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
It  is  used  both  internally  and  externally. 
It  issues  in  a  garden  near  Acqua  della 
Spaccata,  and  diffuses  an  odour  of  sul- 
phuretted  hydrogen    oyer  the  whole 
place.    10.   Acqua  Solfurea  del  Mu- 
raglione, analogous  to  that  of  Harro- 
gate, but  more  actiye  on  account  of  its 
large  proportion  of  saline  ingredients. 
It  is  in  high  repute  in  cases  of  gout, 
yisceral   obstructions,   and   cutaneous 
diseases,  and  is  celebrated  among  the 
Italians  for  its  power  of  relieying  obesity. 
It  rises  about  100  yards  outside  the 
town,  and  50  from  the  sea.     11.  Acqua 
deUa  BogtMy  a  water  containing  traces 


of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  with  saline  matter.  It  is  much 
used  in  cutaneous  affections ;  hence  the 
name  by  which  it  is  designated.  12. 
Acqua  della  Tigna,  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding,  and  used  for  the  same  class  of 
diseases. 

The  Neighbourhood  of  Oastellammare 
abounds  in  delightful  walks  and  rides, 
especially  along  the  decHyities  of  the 
hill  aboye  the  town,  which  are  shaded 
by  copses  of  chestnut  trees.  In  the 
lower  outskirts  of  the  wood  lie  scat- 
tered many  pretty  yillas,  seyeral  of 
which  are  let  ia  the  summer.  Donkeys 
for  any  of  the  short  excursions,  1  or  2 
&8.  Beautifully  situated  on  the  hill,  ^  hr. 
from  Oastellammare,  is  the  Boyal  Palace 
or  Casino  of  Quisisana  (ticket  for  palace 
(uninteresting)  and  garden  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  Palace  at  Naples ;  the  park 
can  be  entered  without  a  ticket).  The 
palace  stands  on  the  site  of  a  house 
erected  by  Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  who 
called  it  Casa  Sana,  from  the  salu- 
brity of  its  climate.  Ladislaus  and 
his  sister  Joanna  II.  often  made  it 
their  residence  during  the  outbreaks  of 
the  plague  of  Naples.  Ferdinand  I.,  of 
Bourbon,  modernised  the  edifice,  and 
acknowledged  the  benefit  which  his 
health  deriyed  from  this  deHcious  re- 
sidence by  changing  its  name  to  Qui-si- 
Sana  ("here  one  becomes  healthy"). 
The  grounds  around  are  intersected 
with  paths  leading  to  the  summit  of 
Monte  Coppola  (i  hr.)  a  conical  hill 
clothed  with  chestnut-trees,  and  com- 
manding fine  yiews  of  the  Bay.  The  royal 
domain,  embracing  the  extensiye  forest, 
descended  to  the  Bourbons  of  Naples 
from  the  Famese  family,  whose  ances- 
tor Pier  Luigi  purchased  the  fief  of 
Castellammare  for  50,000  ducats,  and 
presented  it  to  his  son  Ottayio,  when 
the  latter  married  Margaret,  a  natural 
daughter  of  Charles  V.  It  is  now  used 
as  a  shooting  box.  In  returning  from 
Quisisana  it  will  take  i  hr.  more  to 
yisit 

The  Conyent  of  Pozzano,  founded 
by  Gonsalyo  de  Cordoya  in  the  16th 
cent., and  occupying  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Diana.    The  wooden  cross  in  front 
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of  it  stands  on  an  ancient  altar,  dis- 
coyered  in  1585.  The  ch.  contains  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  found  in  a  well 
in  the  11th  cent.,  and  held  in  much 
Ycneration  by  the  peasantry  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

Oragnano  (12,278  Inhab.),  1  hr. 
firom  CasteUammare,  well  known  for 
its  manufactures  of  maccaroni  and  its 
red  wine,  small  and  poor  inn  in  the 
village.  8  m.  beyond,  along  a  bridle 
road,  is 

Lettere  (5640  Inhab.),  beautifully 
placed'  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain. 
It  preserves  in  its  name  a  memorial  of 
the  epithet  Lactarii^  given  once  to  these 
mountains.  The  hill  is  crowned  by  its 
ruined  and  picturesque  castle,  once  a 
stronghold  of  the  Miroballo  family, 
which  commands  an  extensive  and 
lovely  view  of  the  Bay  and  of  the  plain 
from  Nocera  to  the  foot  of  Vesuvius, 
and  the  mountains  beyond  Samo  and 
Nola. 

Monte  Sanf  Angelo^  or  8t,  Angelo 
ai  tre  IHzzi,  the  Mons  Gaurua^  is  the 
central  group  of  that  ridge  of  mountains 
called  by  the  ancients  Mowtes  iMctarii, 
from  the  richness  of  their  pastures  and 
the  excellence  of  their  milk.  The 
highest  peak  of  the  Sant*  Angelo  is 
4722  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  ascent 
will  take  about  5  hrs.,  and  3  to 
return,  which  can  be  varied  by  coming 
down  on  the  side  of  Vico,  and  driving 
from  there  to  CasteUammare.  Ghuide 
and  donkey,  5  he.  On  reaching  a 
high  plateau,  called  the  Rvpiano  di 
FaitOf  the  path  traverses  a  fine  old 
beech  forest,  in  which  are  the  snow- 
pits  that  supply  in  part  the  town 
of  Naples  with  ice  in  summer.  On  the 
summit,  which  is  the  highest  point 
round  the  Bay  of  Naples,  there  is  a 
small  chapel,  where  water  can  be  ob- 
tained. But  before  starting  from  CasteU- 
ammare it  wiU  be  necessary  to  procure 
the  hey  of  the  door  leading  to  it.  The 
magnificent  view  that  it  commands 
extends  from  Monte  CirceUo  beyond 
Terracina,  and  the  Meta  on  the  frontier 
of  the  Abruzzi  to  Monte  Terminio,  be- 


yond AveUino,  to  the  Albumus  £).  of 
Pestum,  and  the  mountains  that  stretch 
from  the  CUento  and  the  Gulf  of  Poli- 
castro  towards  Calabria,  including  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  bays  of  Naples, 
Gaeta,  and  Salerno. 

Many  other  beautifrd  rides,  especially 
one  leading  by  Oragnano,  or  Pimonte, 
to  a  very  lfu*ge  and  old  cypress-tree,  will 
be  easily  pointed  out  by  the  donkey 
drivers. 

CasteUammare  is  a  capital  place  to 
stay  at  for  those  who  wish  to  visit 
Pompeii  frequently.  It  is  also  con- 
veniently situated  as  a  central  point 
fr>om  which  excursions  may  be  made 
along  both  shores  6f  the  Sorrentine 
promontoiy. 

c,  Oabtellammabe  to  Ajcalpi. 

Any  of  the  foUowing  routes  may  be 
chosen,  but  inquiry  should  be  made 
before  starting  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
roads  which  lead  over  the  hiUs. 

1.  By  the  railway  to  Vietri,  and 
thence  by  the  carriage-road  along  the 
coast. 

2.  By  raUway  or  the  high  road  to 
Pagani,  and  thence  on  horseback  by  the 
Torre  di  Chiunzo  and  Tramonti  to 
Maiori,  where  the  coast-road  is  &Uen 
into. 

3.  By  the  path  over  the  Piccolo  S. 
Angelo,  a  ride  of  about  6  hrs. ;  in  some 
places  the  path  is  so  bad  that  it  wiU  be 
safer  to  walk.  This  route  Hes  through 
the  village  of  JHmordey  over  the  ridge 
of  the  Piccolo  8an€  Angelo,  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  Pass 
is  extremely  grand,  the  soft  beauty  of 
the  two  bays  contrasting  finely  with 
the  wildness  of  the  mountain.  The  de- 
scent on  the  Amalfi  side  winds  down  to 
the  sea  through  wooded  ravines. 

4.  Another,  and  perhaps  easier  route, 
is  by  a  track,  in  5  J  hrs.,  which  branches 
off"  to  the  1.  at  the  foot  of  the  little  St. 
Angelo,  and,  after  winding  through 
chestnut  woods,  descends  by  Poggerola 
to  Amalfi. 
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5.  By  Pimonte  and  the  Via  della 
Crocelle  to  Agerola,  and  thence  to  the 
fort  of  St.  Lazaro,  with  lovely  riews 
and  Conea. 

6.  By  the  Via  delle  Crocelle  on  the 
1.  to  the  ancient  FerHera^  or  iron- 
-works,  and  the  valley  of  Amalfi. 

7.  By  a  tolerable  bridle-path  passing 
through  Qrcignano  and  the  Tende  di 
Xjettere  to  Monte  Faito^  from  whence 
there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  bays 
of  Naples  and  Sidemo.  From  Faito 
ArriRlfi  is  reached  by  a  winding  descent, 
passing  on  the  rt.  the  castle  of  Fraitay 
and  through  Bavello.  This  is  the  only 
route  by  which  travellers  crossing  the 
mountains  can  visit  Amidfi  and  Bavello 
on  the  same  day ;  it  will  take  about 
6  hours.  For  pedestrians  there  is  a 
shorter  path  to  Bavello  by  Megcmo 
and  the  Tavola  di  Cerito. 

On  aU  these  expeditions  shod  donkeys 
should  not  be  taken.  For  Amalfi  and 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Costiera,  see 
Exc.  IV. 

d,  Oastellakmabe  to  Sobbekto. 

Carriages  may  be  had  at  the  stat.  : 
2  horses,  5  frs.,  1  horse,  3  frs.,  with  a 
buonamano  to  the  coachnum.  A  seat 
in  a  carriage  can  sometimes  be  obtained 
for  Ijf  fr.  The  distance  is  about  8 
m.  J  the  journey  will  under  ordinary 
circumstances  occupy  1}  hr. 

The  road  from  Castellammare  to 
Sorrento  is  one  of  the  finest  drives 
in  this  beautiful  region.  It  is  carried 
boldly  along  the  cliffs  which  in  many 
places  rise  perpendicularly  from  the 
sea,  and,  like  the  mountains  behind,  are 
of  limestone,  which  forms  the  funda- 
mental rock  on  the  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  This  limestone  exhibits  no 
indications  of  igneous  action;  but  in 
several  ravines  the  geologist  will  ob- 
serve that  the  volcanic  tufa  has  insi- 
nuated itself.  The  old  pathway  or 
mule-track  over  the  mountains  be- 
tween  the  two  towns  is  even  perhaps 
richer  than  the  coast-road  in  pictur- 
esque beauty. 


On  leaving  Castellammare  the  road 
passes  below  the  Convent  of  Pozzano, 
and  traverses  the  headland  of  Capo 
d' Orlando,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
victory  gained  on  this  coast  by  Bug- 
giero  di  Loria,  July  14,  1299,  who 
commanded  the  fleet  of  James  II.,  King 
of  Aragon,  against  that  of  his  brother 
Frederick  II.,  King  of  Sicily,  com- 
manded by  Federigo  Doria.  The  Sicilian 
fleet  was  almost  annihilated,  and  Fre- 
derick narrowly  escaped  being  made 
prisoner.  Some  curious  species  of  fos- 
sil fishes,  of  the  cretaceous  or  oolitic 
period,  are  found  in  the  limestone 
which  forms  this  headland.  In  the 
sea  at  its  base  rise  numerous  mineral 
springs,  emitting  a  most  fetid  odour 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

Beyond  the  Capo  d*  Orlando  we  reach 

Vico  and  Fqua^  two  towns  separated 
by  a  deep  ravine,  forming  one  united 
comtime  under  the  name  of  Vico 
JSquenae  (11,208  Inhab. — Pension  : — 
Fension  Anglaisey  kept  by  Mrs.  Dawes, 
highly  spoken  of,  charges  moderate, 
pleasant  snringand  summer  residence), 
recalling  the  Vicus  JEquanus  of  the  Bo- 
mans.  The  road  traverses  Vico,  situated 
upon  a  rocky  eminence,  surrounded  by 
olive-groves, which  produce  excellent  oil. 
It  was  built  by  Charles  II.  on  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Goths,  and  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  that  monarch  and 
of  other  kings  of  Naples.  The  principal 
ch.,  called  the  Cathedral,  although  there 
is  no  Bishop's  see,  contains  the  tomb  of 
OaetanoFilangieriy  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  Scienza  della  Legislazione  (d. 
1788) .  During  the  residence  of  Charles 
II.  at  Vico  the  ambassadors  of  Philip  le 
Hardi  arrived  from  France  to  demand 
the  hand  of  tlie  princess  dementia  for 
his  third  son,  Charles  of  Valois.  The  am- 
bassadors, at  the  request  of  the  Queen  of 
France  (Mary  of  Brabant),  were  accom- 
panied by  their  wives,  who  were  charged 
by  her  Majesty  to  examine  the  young 
princes^,  and  ascertain  if  she  had  any 
personal  defects,  as  her  father,  Charles 
II.,  had  been  lame  from,  birth.  The 
Queen  of  Naples  considered  this  inquiry 
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derogatoiy  to  her  daughter,  and  endea- 
Yourod  to  erade  it,  but  at  length  con- 
sented to  allowthe  princess  to  submit,  on 
condition  that  she  should  be  covered 
with  a  dehcate  silk  robe.  The  wires 
of  the  ambassadors  not  appearing 
to  be  satisfied  with  this  inspection, 
dementia  exclaimed  in  Latin,  Non 
(tmittam  regnum  GalluB  pro  iHa  in- 
terula,  and,  throwing  off  the  covering, 
satisfied  the  ladies  that  she  was  worthj 
of  being  the  wife  of  a  French  prince. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Philip  VI.,  who 
was  defeated  by  our  Black  Prince  at 
the  battle  of  Cie^y. 

Beyond  Vioo  the  road  crosses  a  deep 
ravine  by  a  handsome  viaduct  of  5 
double  arches.  Soon  after,  pedestrians 
fond  of  romantic  scenery  may  send  on 
their  carriage,  and  follow  a  steep  path 
on  the  1.  which  ascends  to  the  village 
of  Albero,  and  thence  descend  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hill,  and  rejoin  the 
high  road  near  the  ch.  of  Meta.  The 
view  from  the  top  of  the  pass  over  the 
Piano  di  Sorrento  will  well  repay  the 
additional  fatigue.  From  the  bridge, 
leaving  on  the  rt.  the  Marina  of  Seiano, 
a  pretty  village  with  a  picturesque 
Martello  tower,  and  some  houses  with 
arcades  and  flat  roofs,  the  road  ascends, 
amongst  vineyards  and  olive  planta- 
tions, over  the  I^mta  di  Scutolo,  whence 
we  look  down  upon  the  whole  expanse 
of 

7^  Piano  di  Sorrento,  an  irregular 
plain  of  about  8  m.  in  length,  nearly 
300  ft;,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  pro- 
tected by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  mm. 
the  E.  and  S.  winds,  to  both  of  which 
nearly  all  the  other  places  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples  are  more  or  less  exposed.  It 
is  intersected  by  numerous  ravines  or 
picturesque  winding  gorges,  which  are 
worn  deep  by  the  torrents  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  and  are  fre- 
quently covered,  where  there  is  sufficient 
soil,  with  orange  and  olive  trees.  The 
peculiar  position  of  the  plain  gives 
it  all  the  advantages  of  the  climate 
of  Naples  with  few  of  its  defects ;  its 
atmosphere  is  generally  pure  and  dry. 


tempered  by  a  regular  land  and  sea 
breeze.  In  addition  to  its  fine  climate, 
the  villas  and  farms  which  are  profiisely 
scattered  over  the  plain  are  rich  in 
orange-groves  and  vineyards,  presenting 
to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  one  vast 
garden,  in  which  the  pomegranate,  the 
mulbeny,  the  fig,  and  the  apple  are 
mingled  with  the  aloe,  the  oHve,  the 
carouba,  and  the  acada. 

All  these  advantages  combine  to 
render  this  district  delightful;  and  it  is, 
consequently,  not  surprising  that  a  spot, 
peculiarly  agreeable  after  the  noise  and 
heat  and  bustle  and  smells  of  Nicies, 
should  have  become  so  popular  among 
travellers  as  a  summer  residence.  It« 
salubrity  was  fuUy  appreciated  by  the 
Boman  physicians.  The  Emperor  An- 
toninus Pius  was  sent  to  it  by  Galen 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health ;  Augustas 
resided  here  for  the  same  purpose ; 
Marcus  Agrippa  and  PoUius  Felix  had 
villas  in  the  plain,  the  magnificraioe  of 
the  latter  has  been  recorded  in  the 
verses  of  Statins.  Bernardo  Tasso  de- 
scribes the  air  as  being  so  serene  and 
temperate  that  man  almost  becomes  im- 
mortal under  its  influence.  Its  wine  was 
praised  by  Pliny,  and  by  several  poets. 

Inde  legit  Capreas,  promontoiimnque  Minervs, 
£t  Surrentinos  generosos  palmite  colles. 

Ovid.  MeL  xv.  ?09. 

Surrentlnabibis;  necmuTiliina  picta,  nee  anmm 
Sume ;  dabunt  calices  faaec  tibi  vina  sqob. 

Majbtiai..  X.  ex. 

Smrentina  vafer  qui  mircet  fsece  Falema 
Vina,  oolumbino  limnm  bene  coUigit  ovo; 
Quatenus  ima  petit  vulvens  aliena  vitellns. 

HoR.  Sat.  n.  rr.  55. 

Descending  along  the  steep  side  of 
the  hUl  from  the  Punta  di  Scutolo,  we 
enter 

Meta  (7229  Inhab.— Inn  and  Pen- 
sion, VUla  di  Sorrento),  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Piano,  a  clean  and  thiiT- 
ing  town  with  two  small  sandy  coves, 
or  Marinas.  The  ch.  of  the  Madonna 
del  Lamro,  before  which  the  road  passes, 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a 
Temple  of  Minerva,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  venerable  olive-trees  which  grow 
in  front  of  it.    The  deep  ravine  of  Meta, 
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<^-«xcaYated  in  the  volcanic  tufa,  here 
extensively  quarried  as  building  stone 
— one  of  the  striking  chasms  which  in- 
tersect the  plain,  is  crossed  by  the 
Ponte  Maggiore^  near  which  an  ancient 
cemetery  was  discovered. 


The  next  village  is 


Carotto,  stretching  almost  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  hills  to  the 
Marina  di  CaasanOt  which  carries  on 
an  active  trade  in  fruit  with  Kaples. 
Then 

Pezzopiano,  remarkable  for  its  rich 
orange  gardens.    Follows 

Sanf  Agnelhf  so-called  from  a  large 
ch.  dedicated  to  that  saint.  About 
§  m.  on  the  rt.  of  S.  Agnello,  near  the 
seashore,  and  |  hr.  from  Sorrento,  is  the 
AJbergo  deUa  Vocumellaf  Yf ell  &poken  of 
(see  below). 

Beyond  S.  A^ello  the  road  passes 
on  the  1.  the  Villa  Guarracino  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  commanding  a  noble 
view  of  the  coast.  It  is  now  an  hotel, 
deservedly  called  Bellevue.  Beyond 
it,  also  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  is  a  house 
which  is  supposed  to  stand  upon  the 
site  of  a  Temple  of  Venus.  At  the  foot 
of  a  flight  of  steps  opening  towards  the 
road  is  a  gigantic  myrtle-tree,  which  it 
does  not  require  any  extraordinary 
exercise  of  faith  to  regard  as  the  de- 
scendant of  those  which  were  planted 
here  in  Pagan  times,  as  sacred  to  the 
goddess ;  it  is  more  than  3  ft.  in  girth. 


e,   SOBBENTO  AND  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

The  drive  through  the  suburbs  be- 
tween high  vineyard  walls  is  very  un- 
interesting, and  as  damp  and  cold  in 
bad  weather  as  it  is  hot  and  dusty  in 
fine,  so  that  the  traveller  is  not  sorry 
to  reach 

Sorrento  (7194  Inhab.)  RoteU: 
H.  Tramontano,  best ;  H.  delta  Sirene 
and  jff.  TassOf  all  kept  by  Mr.  Tra- 
montane, situated  .  close  together  on 

[Naples — Cancel  b.] 


the  cliff  overhanging  the  sea :  rooms 
and  arrangements  clean  and  comfort- 
able ;  cuisine  good ;  table-d*hdte  ;•  hot 
and  cold  baths,  and  private  flight  of 
steps  to  the  shore,  where  baths  are 
erected  during  the  summer,  and  boats 
are  kept  for  the  convenience  of  visi- 
tors. Charges  high,  the  same  as  at 
the  best  hotels  at  Naples.  Arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  living  en 
pen8i(m,  according  to  season  or  dura- 
tion of  stay. — H.  Vittoria,  kept  by 
Fiorentino,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
town,  or  the  side  of  Vico;  the  ap- 
proach is  through  an  orange-grove, 
and  in  the  garden  is  a  terrace  com- 
manding a  lovely  view  over  the  Bay  of 
Naples  and  Vesuvius ;  very  comfort- 
able; charges  and  pension  as  at  the 
Tasso  and  Sirena.  JET.  d^Anglderre,  or 
H.  ViUa  Nardif  also  close  together 
and  overlooking  the  sea,  and.  with 
stairs  to  the  shore,  and  a  pleasant 
garden ;  comfortable  and  good,  charges 
fairly  moderate ;  arrangements  for 
pension  at  from  10  to  12  frs.  a  day. 
Kecommended  for  the  attention  paid 
to  invalids.  —  H,  Bristol^  kept  by 
Fiorentino ;  in  a  lovely  situation  over- 
looking the  sea;  clean,  comfortable, 
and  not  dear;  pension  8  to  10  frs.  a 
day. — Pension  du  Club  de  Sorrento  at 
the  Villa  Falcon,  above  the  Club  or 
Casino,  with  gardens  and  orange- 
groves  overlooking  the  sea ;  family 
boarding-house;  chargea  moderate. 

At  La  CocumeUa,  in  the  Piano  di 
Sorrento,  and  near  the  Church  of  S. 
Agnello,  is  an  hotel,  where  persons 
can  obtain  good  board  and  lodging  at 
from  6  to  7  frs.  a  day. 

English  Ch,  Services  in  a  room  at 
the  l^amontano,  Feb.  to  May. 

Furnished  Villas  and  Apartments 
may  be  found  in  abundance,  varying 
of  course  in  price  according  to  the 
situation  and  accommodation  required. 
The  ViUa  BvbiTuxcci  is  generally  let 
to  families,  who  can  make  arran^^e- 
ments,  including  lodging  and  board, 
by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  As  some 
I  guide  to  the  visitor,  we  may  mentir* 
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that  the  ViUa  Oorreale^  with  a  very 
extensiye  orange*garden  and  beaatifal 
view,  and  the  ViUa  Serra  Capriola 
in  the  Piano,  with  a  good  Kurden 
and  ttco688  to  the  sea,  let  generally 
at  from  300  to  400  frs.  a  month ;  the 
ViUa  Spin^if  for  250 ;  besides  many 
others  at  the  same  or  at  lower  rates. 
A  single  suite  of  apartments  ranges 
from  J50  to  200  frs.  a  month. 

With  regard  to  Provinons^  the 
oranges  and  the  figs  and  honey  are 
delicious ;  we  have  fioocaocio*s  autho- 
rity for  the  excellence  of  the  veal ; 
the  pigs  are  considered  to  justify  their 
ancient  title  of  Cittadini  di  Sorrento  ; 
fish  is  abundant ;  the  as:reeable  wine 
of  Gonti  is  not  expensive ;  the  milk 
and  butter  are  excellent.  From  the 
milk,  clotted  cream  and  cream  cheese 
are  made,  as  well  as  a  &vourif  e  dish 
called  CHuncata  (from  giunco,  a  rush), 
recalling  both  in  name  and  in  reality 
the  junket  of  Devontthire  and  Corn- 
wall, which  appears  from  this  to  have 
had  an  Italian  origin. 

Carriages  may  be  had  at  about  the 
following  charges : — 

Francs. 
A.  light  carrii^e,  with  three  hones,  from 

Sorrento  to  the  GasteUanunare  rly.  stat.    8 

Ditto  with  2  horses 6 

Ditto  to  Pompeii  and  back  (3  horses)  .     .  20 
To  Pompeii  only  id.     ...  12 

To  Cava,  Vietri,  and  Salerno,  id.    ...  25 

With  a  buonamano  of  from  1  to  4  frs. 
to  the  driver,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  drive. 

Horses,  about  5  frs.  the  ride.  Don- 
ketfs,  2^  frs.  a  short  excursion,  5  frs.  a 
long  oue  (see  further  under  the  differ- 
ent excursions).  Boais  can  be  obtained 
at  the  hotels ;  to  Capri  and  back  with 
2  oars,  8  to  10  frs. ;  with  4  oars,  12  to 
15  frs.;  with  6  oars,  20  to  25  frs. 
Market-boats  to  Naples  at  daybreak 
every  morning  in  8  hrd.,  returning 
in  the  afternoon,  with  a  fair  breeze, 
in  two  hrs. ;  fare,  2  frs.,  beside  the  trifle 
each  passenger  is  expected  to  drop 
into  the  box  which  in  handed  round 
during  the  voyage  to  purchase  masses 
for  the  souls  in  purgatory!    During 


the  spring  months  a  smflll  steamer 
leaves  Naples  fur  Sorrento  and  Capri, 
returning  the  same  evening. 

English  prescriptions  are  made  up 
by  an  apothecSary. 

Physician, — Dr.  Carlo  NapolL 

Sorrento  Itdaid  Woodtoork.  —  Sor- 
rento has  become  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  inlaid  woodwork, 
something  of  the  description  of  that 
made  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  but  with 
considerable  more  artistic  taste.  The 
two  principal  manufactures  and  shops 
are  those  of  Luigi  Gargiulo^  near  the 
Sedile;  and  of  MicJiele  GrandviUe^ 
nearer  the  Tasso  and  Sirena  hotels. 
Fine  carving  in  wood  may  be  had 
from  CasUMani,  T,  GraneUi,  and 
Casola.  Sorrento  has  some  renown 
also  for  the  manufacture  of  siUc  dresses^ 
scarves,  and  stockings,  to  be  obtained 
at  the  shops  of  Maresca  and  CkuteUano  ; 
and  for  siUc  scarves,  similar  to  the 
Roman  ones,  at  the  shop  of  Miecto,  all 
in  the  Str.  S.  Cesario. 

The  Episcopal  city  of  Sorrento  has 
been  likened  to  ^a  well-sung  puem 
that  opens  modestly  and  improves  on 
acquaintance.*'  Its  situation  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque,  bordered  on  3 
sides  by  deep  ravines  excavated  in  the 
volcanic  tuta,  while  on  the  fourth 
a  precipice  descends  abruptly  to  the 
water's  edge.  It  is  surrounded  by  high 
medisBval  walls,  and  on  entering  the 
town  from  the  E.,  we  cross  the  deep 
ravine  widch  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
ditch  of  the  fortress,  by  a  bridge  rest- 
ing on  double  arches,  of  wliich  the 
foundations  at  leatit  are  of  Roman  con- 
struction. 

The  ancient  city  was  the  Surrentum 
of  the  Romans  and  the  l,vpp€vr6v  of  the 
Greeks,  who  preserved  the  ancient 
name  which  commemorated  its  con- 
nection with  the  Syrens,  an  antiquity 
which  may  be  considered  modest  com- 
pared witii  that  claimed  for  it  by 
its  reverend  historian,  who  declares 
that  it  was  founded  by  Shem,  the  son 
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of  Noah!  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  an 
irruption  of  the  sea  in  the  catastrophe 
which  overwhelmed  Pompeii ;  for  many 
substructions  are  now  visible  below  the 
cliffs  on  which  the  present  town  is 
situated,  while  an  ancient  road  and 
extensive  masses  of  masonry  are  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  water.  Surren- 
tum  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  was  resorted  to, 
in  imperial  times,  on  account  of  its  salu- 
brious climate.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  an  independent  republic,  but  it 
subsequently  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  Dukes  of  Naples,  and  sbAred  the 
fortunes  of  that  city. 

There  are  few  objects  of  interest 
in  the  town.  The  so-called  Anti' 
quities,  most  of  which  are  names  and 
nothing  more,  consist  of  the  sub- 
structions of  a  building  on  the  cliff 
under  the  Villa  Maio,  called  the 
Temple  of  Ceres ;  some  corridors  exca- 
vated beneath  the  Cucumella,  called 
the  Temple  of  the  Syrens^  and  the  Comes 
of  Ulysses ;  an  arch  supposed  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  Temple  of  Neptune  ;  a 
deep  arch  of  fine  brick  masonrv 
opening  into  an  inner  chamber,  with 
extensive  Roman  walls,  in  the  face  of 
the  cliff  immediately  under  the  hotel 
of  La  Sirena ;  and  in  the  sea  close  by 
large  blocks  of  stone,  the  foundations 
of  a  quay  or  pier;  some  masses  of 
reticulated  brick  masonry,  called  the 
Temple  of  Hercules ;  three  or  four  bath- 
rooms ;  the  remains  of  a  viaduct  over  the 
ravine  outside  the  gate  towards  Massa ; 
and  of  the  VUla  of  Pollius  Felix,  the 
friend  of  Statins,  who  has  described 
its  situation  and  sung  its  praises  in  the 
2nd  book  of  the  SylvcB,  on  the  point  W. 
of  the  town;  some  arches  and  corri- 
dors, supposed  to  be  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre ;  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions 
ajQ^ed  to  the  walls  of  the  Sedile; 
and  the  piscina,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  nearlv  opposite  to  the  Albergo 
della  Rosa  Maera,  which  was  repaired 
by  Antoninus  Fins,  and  still  serves  as 
the  reservoir  for  the  modem  water  sup- 
ply, which  is  brought  by  an  aqueduct 
from  the  mountains.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  musical  echo  of  its  vaults. 

Sorrento  is  perhaps  chiefly  famous 


as  the  birthplace  of  Torquato  Tasso, 
March  1 1 , 1 544 .  The  House  of  Tasso  is 
now  converted  into  the  Hdtel  Tasso, 
but  the  cliff  has  been  so  much  under^ 
mined  by  the  sea,  that  the  chamber 
formerly  shown  as  that  in  which  Tasso 
was  bom  has  disappeared.  There  are 
probably  few  material  traces  of  the 
original  house ;  a  bust  in  one  of  the 
rooms  is  the  only  memorial  of  the 
poet  himself,  while  an  antique  one  of 
a  Roman  senator,  in  a  saloon  up- 
stairs, is  shown  as  that  of  his  father, 
Bemardo.  One  of  the  bedrooms  is 
said  to  have  been  the  cabinet  of  the 
pteet.  The  scenes,  however,  from 
which  the  illustrious  poet  drew  his 
earliest  inspirations  remain  unchanged, 
and,  as  we  gaze  on  them,  the  mind 
recurs  with  interest  to  the  scene  when 
Tasso  returned  to  this  spot,  after  his 
seven  years'  capdvity  at  Ferrara,  dis- 

fuised  in  the  dress  of  a  herdsman,  lest 
is  unexpected  arrival  should  alarm  his 
sister  Cornelia,  whom  he  was  so  anxious 
to  behold  again — a  disguise  which  did 
not  prevent  that  affectionate  recogni- 
tion of  her  long-lost  brother  which  he 
has  commemorated  in  one  of  his  most 
touching  letters.  From  this  sister  the 
property  descended  to  the  Dukes  of 
Laurito.  A  statue  of  Tasso  has  recently 
been  erected  by  public  subscription  in 
the  Piazza  del  Castello. 

About  5  min.  f^om  the  market-jplace, 
up  the  main  street,  and  to  the  1.,  is 

The  Cathedral,  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  temple,  with  an  episcopal 
throne,  the  canopy  over  which  is  sup- 
ported by  two  marble  pillars  found 
among  the  ruins.  There  is  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Florentine  school  of  the 
16th  cent,  of  Christ  with  the  Cross, 
in  the  first  chapel  on  rt.,  and  some  mde 
ones  of  the  12  Apostles. 

Near  the  cathedral  and  in  the  main 
street  of  Sorrento  (Strada  Grande)  is 
an  elegant  Loggia,  called  La  Sedile ;  it 
is  supposed  to  nave  been  used  as  a  place 
of  assembly  by  the  old  aristocratic 
families.  Over  its  Lombard  arches  is 
a  handsome  frieze,  and  a  dome  now 
daubed  over  with  bad  paintings.  It  bears 
the  arms  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  It  has 
been  converted  into  a  sort  of  Museum 
and  contains   a   few   things,   amo* 
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which  may  be  mentioned  a  mutilated 
Egyptian  kneeling  figure  of  bla«k 
granite,  with  an  inscription  of  the  reign 
of  Sethi  I.  the  father  of  Rameses  II.  of 
the  1 9th  dynasty^  (circ.  1400  BjC.),  one 
of  the  best  periods  of  Egyptian  art. 
Also  several  Roman  bas-reliefs  and  in- 
scriptions ;  one  represents  a  battle  of 
the  Amazons,  another  tiie  Rape  of  the 
Sabiues:  together  with  some  curious 
reliefe  of  Griffons,  winged  Pegasi,  and 
Eagles,  the  latter  of  an  early  Christian 
period,  8th  or  9th  cent. 

Church  of  Sant^  Antomno,  erected  on 
an  ancient  edifice.  It  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  lower  ch.,  a  favourite 
shrine  with  seafaring  people,  judging 
from  the  number  of  ex  votos  by  person^ 
saved  from  shipwreck.  The  visitor 
will  not  fail  to  remark,  on  reading  the 
inscriptions,  that  many  of  St.  Antonino's 
intercessions  took  place  on  the  coasts  of 
the  British  Islands. 

The  Neighbourhood  of  Sorrento  is 
famed  for  its  beauty,  and  many  de- 
lightful excursions  can  be  made  from 
it.  The  ravines  which  encircle  it 
offer  some  beautiful  walks.  Their 
wiidness  and  gloom  explain  the  super- 
stition of  the  peasantry,  who  con- 
sider them  to  be  peopled  with  goblins, 
and  at  night  kindle  a  lamp  in  the  little 
oratories  which  are  built  in  their  recesses 
for  the  purpose  of  scaring  away  the 
spirits,  which  they  call  Monacelli, 

The  Excursions  which  can  be  made 
from  Sorrento,  and  especially  by  a  pe- 
destrian, are  of  great  interest  and 
beauty.  Among  the  places  within 
walking  distance  is 

The  Capo  di  Sorrento^  Ij  m.  This 
headland  is  a  conspicuous  object  from 
the  town,  and  forms  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  bay.  You  follow  for  some  way 
the  carriage-road  to  Massa,  and  then 
turn  into  a  path  on  the  rt.  which  leads 
to  the  point  of  the  Cape,  the  whole  of 
which  is  covered  with  Koman  remains, 
some  of  baths,  and  of  a  Temple  of 
Hercules.  The  Piccolo  8,  Angelo  and 
the  Monticchio  are  also  within  walking 
distance. 

To  those  whose  time  is  limited, 
and  who  wish  to  see  as  much  as  they 
can  of  the  best  scenery,  the  following 
<%xcursion  is    recommended.    It  wiU 


require  about  6  hrs.,  and  lunch  should 
be  taken.    Donkeys,  5  or  6  fr.     The 
first  point  is  the  Veserto  (2  J  m.),'  for- 
merly a  large  Franciscan  monastery, 
but  now   converted  into  a  School  of 
Arts    and  Agriculture.      It    is    bnilt 
on  one  of  the  elevated  points  of  the 
mountains  behind  Sorrento,  and  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  of  the  two 
bays,  Capri,  the  hill  of  S.  Costanzo, 
the  plain  and  town  of  Massa,  Sorrento, 
and  its  Piano.    The  roof  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  point  from  which  to  enjoy 
this  view.    From  the  Deserto  we  ride 
to  the  pretty  village  of  8.  Agata,  and 
thence  to  the  Telegrafo  di  Mare  Cuccola, 
along   a    beautiful   road,    the    finest 
point  in  which  is  a  rocky  headland, 
called  Sopra  kt  Vaccina,  about  10  mi- 
nutes' walk  from  the  telegraph  ;    it 
commands  the  small  bay  of  Positano, 
the  Conti  de'  Fontanelli,  the  rich  plain 
of  Sorrento,  and  the  bays  of  I^jTaples  and 
Salerno.    From  this  point  ascend  to 
the  Piccolo  8.  Angelo,  and  then  descend 
through  the  orange  and  olive  groves 
to  near  the  Hdtel  Belvedere,  10  mi- 
nutes' walk  E.  of  Sorrento. 

Pleasant  short  excursions  may  be 
made  to  the  villages  of  8,  Agata, 
alre^y  mentioned,  and  Torca,  This 
last  village  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  Greek  city  of  ITteorica, 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  still  the  scene  of  an  annual  re- 
ligious festival,  to  which  the  peasantry 
walk  in  procession  from  Sorrento,  pre- 
cisely as  their  ancestors  did  to  the 
temple  of  the  Greek  divinity.  The 
ancient  custom  of  the  inhabitants  to 
supply  the  persons  who  join  in  the 
procession  with  bread  and  wine  is  still 
binding  on  their  descendants.  Torca 
is  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  over- 
looks the  western  portion  of  the  gulf  of 
Salerno. 

The  ride  to  the  Conti  de'  Fontanelli 
(1  hr.^,  a  chain  of  hills  commanding  a 
beautiful  view,  is  very  pretty.  Far- 
ther on  is  the  Arco  Naturale,  a  pic- 
turesque natural  arch,  of  which  part 
only  remains.  The  view  comprises 
witnin  its  range,  on  the  Salerno  side, 
the  islands  of  the  Syrens,  the  coast  of 
Amalfi,  the  site  of  Psestum  in  clear 
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weather,  and  the  promontory  of  Licosa 
in  the  distance. 

Another  &Tonrite  ride  is  to  Arola 
and  the  Camaldoli,  Arola,  a  pictur- 
esque village,  with  a  ch.  upon  a  hill, 
is  reached  in  about  2  hours.  W.  of  it 
is  Pergola,  near  which  is  a  cliff  com- 
manding an  extensive  panoramic  view 
of  the  Plain  of  Sorrento  and  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  On  the  S.E.  is  Sta,  Maria  a 
Castelloj  4  hours,  approached  through 
a  chestnut  forest,  and  situated  on  an 
eminence  commanding  a  glorious  view 
of  the  Amalfi  coast  and  of  the  Bay  of 
Salerno.  From  one  of  the  projecting 
rocks  near  it  one  looks  down  aUnost 
perpendicularly  upon  Positano,  which 
stands  at  least  2000  ft.  below.  A  long 
winding  descent  by  stairs  leads  to  it 
from  S.  Maria  a  Castello.  On  the  15th 
of  Augost,  when  there  is  a  great  Fetta 
at  Positano,  parties  from  Sorrento  go 
to  S.  Maria  a  Castello  to  look  down  in 
the  evening  at  the  illumination  at  the 
former  town,  which  seen  from  this  spot 
has  a  magic  effect.  The  suppressed 
convent  of  the  Camaldoli,  now  belong- 
ing to  the  Giusso  family,  is  about  hsif 
an  hour's  walk  from  Arola,  throuffh  a 
chestnut-wood.  Those  who  wish  to 
vary  their  ride  back  to  Sorrento  may 
return  by  the  pretty  village  of  Albero, 
and  thence  descend  to  Meta. 

The  walk  or  ride  to  Scaricatoio  (2} 
hrs.),  the  little  landing-place  on  the 
Bay  of  Salerno,  is  also  full  of  beauty. 
The  most  direct  road  ascends  through 
lanes,  planted  on  each  side  with  orange 
and  olive-trees ;  but  another,  about  I  m. 
longer,  by  the  Conti  de'  Fontanelli,  is 
more  interesting.  The  distance  is 
about  3  m.  to  the  Conti  di  Geremenna, 
which  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  chain, 
and  from  which  there  is  a  splendid 
view  over  the  Bay  of  Salerno,  the  Galli 
Islands,  and  the  opposite  coast  from 
Eboli  to  Cape  Licosa,  with  the  whole  of 
th^  Piano  di  Sorrento  on  the  other 
side,  and  Vesuvius  and  Naples  in  the 
distance.  The  descent  from  the  top  of 
the  ascent  to  Scaricatoio  is  very  rapid, 
and  the  road  so  bad  that  it  had  better 
be  performed  on  foot,  which  will  re- 
quire three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Boats  may  be  hired  at  Lo  Scaricatoio 
for  Amalfi. 


The  ascent  of  Monte  Sanf  Angeh 
can  be  accomplished  from  Sorrento; 
but  one  can  only  ride  as  far  as  Moiano, 
whence  the  steep  ascent  on  the  bare  side 
of  the  mountain  must  be  made  on  foot. 
After  reaching  the  plateau  of  the  beech 
forest  the  mules  may  again  be  re- 
mounted, where  there  are  immense 
Sits  or  reservoirs  for  the  snow,  used  at 
Taples  in  such  large  (Quantities,  which 
will  be  wdl  worth  visiting.  As  the 
excursion  will  occupy  the  whole  day, 
the  traveller  should  start  early,  and 
carry  his  provisions  with  him. 

Another  interesting  ride  of  about 
3  hours  is  by  a  mule-path  over  the 
mountains  to  the  S.W.  of  Sorrento,  to 
the  Marina  di  Nerano,  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  a  temple  of  the 
Nereids,  a  picturesque  cove  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  be- 
low Mt  S.  Costanzo.  At  this  place 
a  })oat  may  be  procured  to  visit  the 
rums  at  QrapoUa^  a  wild  and  pictur- 
esque recess  in  the  mountains  about  3 
m.  farther  E.  On  our  way  we  have 
a  fine  view  of  the  Islands  of  Vivara  and 
of  the  Syrens.  CrapoUa  may  have  derived 
its  name  from  an  Ara  ApoUinis  which 
stood  hereabouts.  Close  to  the  landing- 
place  there  are  ruins  of  reticulated  ma- 
sonij, with  awell  in  the  centre,  and  some 
vestiges  of  an  aqueduct.  On  a  precipice 
near  them,  but  higher  up  the  hill,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  and  its 
little  convent.  The  ch.  is  built  in  the 
style  of  the  Boman  basilica,  the  8  co- 
lumns which  separated  the  nave  from 
the  side-aisles  bemg  connected  together 
by  a  series  of  arches.  Of  these  co- 
lumns, which  are  now  fallen  and 
broken,  6  are  of  Greek  marble,  and  2 
of  granite ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
were  taken  from  an  ancient  temple. 
The  outer  walls  are  in  part  formed 
of  coarse  earthen  vases,  resembling 
those  of  the  Circus  of  Bomulus  at 
Rome,  and  were  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  weight  of 
the  building.  The  interior  still  re- 
tains traces  of  paintings.  An  inscrip- 
tion on  the  W.  wall  records  the  repair  of 
the  church  by  an  Abbot  Bartolommeo, 
in  the  year  1490.  Good  pedestrians 
may  return  from  Crapolla  to  Sorrer 
by  ascending  to  Torca  and  S.  Af 
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bat  the  path  is  very  steep  and  rough, 
and  the  best  plan  for  those  who  are 
not  good  walkers  will  be  to  make  the 
excursion  the  reverse  way,  and  ride 
from  Sorrento,  through  S.  Agata,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  descent  to  Crapolla, 
wUch  must  be  made  on  foot,  the  don- 
keys being  sent  on  to  Nerano  to  wait 
one's  arrival  there.  At  Crapolla  a 
boat  can  be  had  to  go  to  Nerano. 
The  Islands  of  the  Syrens  (p.  270) 
may  be  visited  from  Crapolla,  f^om 
which  they  are  distant  about  1|  m. 

Another  excursion  of  ^reat  beauty,- 
which  can  now  be  made  m  a  carriage, 
is  to  Maaaa  Lubretue  (3^  m.),  and  from 
there  on  donkeys  to  the  Funta  deUa 
CampaneUa  (1  hr.).  The  carriage-road 
winds  through  olive-groves  by  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  crossing  the  deep 
ravines  which  intersect  this  portion  of 
the  coast.  The  scenery  which  it 
commands  is  of  great  beauty;  ijie 
view  of  Sorrento  and  the  Piano  from 
Capodimonte  is  unrivalled  even  in 
Southern  Italy.  About  f  hr.'s  walk 
on  the  old  road  to  Massa  is  the  Villa 
SerscUe^  in  a  lovely  valley,  having  fine 
views  over  the  sea  and  Capri,  and  with 
some  of  the  most  magnificent  pine-trees 
about  Naples.  The  town  of  Massa 
(8296  Inhab.)  still  retains  its  ancient 
name.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
and  is  situated  on  a  height  overlooking 
the  Bay,  and  terminating  in  the  point 
called  the  Capo  di  Corno,  the  name  of 
Capo  di  Massa  being  given  to  the  well- 
defined  headland  which  bounds  the 
Bay  of  Massa  on  the  N.E.  The  rocky 
islet  called  La  Vervece  lies  about 
midway  between  these  headlands. 
Massa  contains  some  relics  of  its 
Boman  period  in  the  remains  of  an 
aqueduct  and  other  edifices,  on  the 
road  leading  to  the  Marina ;  and  the 
ch.  of  San  Francesco  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Juno. 
The  Cathedral  has  a  good  detached 
bell- tower ;  in  the  sacristy  are  poi^ 
traits  of  the  bishops  from  the  15th 
cent.  The  Rocca,  a  ruined  fortalice, 
on  the  hill  W.  of  the  town,  is  a  very 
picturesque  object.  A  very  steep  but 
well  paved  descent  leads  to  the  sea- 
side. On  the  Capo  di  Massa,  to  the 
~^.,  is  a  high  square  tower.    Massa 


was  the  headquarters  of  Marat  during 
General  Lamarque's  operations  against 
Capri  in  1808. 

The  shortest  sea  passage  to  Capri  (6 
m.)  will  be  from  the  Marina  of  Massa, 
where  boats  can  always  be  procured. 

A  ride  of  6  m.  will  bring  us  from 
Massa  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
the  Punta  delta  CampaneUa^  the  Promon- 
torium  MmervcB  of  the  ancients,    and 
the  site  of  the  temple  which  Ulysses, 
as  we  are  told  by  &neca  and  Strabo, 
erected  to  that  eoddess.     This  noble 
headland  derives  its  modem  name  from 
the  bell  {campaneUa)  which  was  always 
hung  in  the  watch-towers  erected  on 
this  coast  by  Charles  V.  in  the  16th 
cent,  to  guard  it  from  the  incursions  of 
the  BarlMiry  pirates.    These  bells  gave 
the  inhabitants  notice  of  impending 
danger  on  being  struck  with  a  hammer 
(mtuieUoyf  a  device  to  which  we  owe 
the  term  MarteUo  tower,     Tliis  tower 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  island  and 
coast  of  Capri.     It  is  covered  with 
myrtles,  while  the  sides  of  the  cliflf 
below  are   clothed    with    olive-trees. 
For  more  than  1  m.  before  reaching 
the  point  we  pass  over  an  old  Roman 
way.     At  the  point  itself  there  are 
several  remains  of  tombs   and  other 
buildings.    The  depth  of  water  round 
the  point  is  from  30  to  60  fathoms.    A 
lighthouse,  having  a  fixed  light,  was 
erected  of  late  years  at  the  base  of  the 
MarteUo  tower,  very  useful  to  the  nu- 
merous Steamers  on  their  voyages  to  the 
coast  of  Calabria,  Messina,  and  Malta. 
The  distance  of  the  promontory  from 
the  £.  point  of  Capri  is  3  m.     The 
depth  of  water  between    these  lofty 
headlands  is  from  60  to  80  fathoms. 
There  is  a  sunken  ledge  of  rock  in  mid- 
channel,  but  at  so  great  a  depth  as  to 
offer  no  danger  to  the  largest  ships. 

The  return  from  the  Punta  della 
CampaneUa  to  Sorrento  may  be  varied 
by  the  Madonna  della  Neve,  an  insu- 
lated chapel  commanding  fine  views, 
Sant'  Agata,  and  the  Deserto. 

Before  leaving  Sorrento  the  traveller 
will  du  well  to  visit  some  of  the  orange 
and  olive  plantations  which  form  so 
important  a  feature  in  its  picturesque 
beauties  and  in  the  agricultural  pro- 
sperity of  the  country  around.    One  of 
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the  most  conyenient  for  this  purpose 
^will  be  the  GiardiDoCogni,  near  the  Old 
Massa  gate,  where  he  will  see  lemon- 
trees  of  gigantic  size,  with  olive-trees 
equally  luxuriant.  It  is  in  a  very  pic- 
turesque situation  at  the  base  of  a  ver- 
tical limestone  cliff,  several  hundred 
feet  high,  which  is  rent  by  an  immense 
natural  fissure,  through  which  in  rainy 
weather  an  abundant  cascade  falls. 
The  landlord  of  the  Sirena  will  obtain  for 
the  visitor  the  necessary  admittance. 

Amalfi,  Salerno,  and  Psestum  may 
be  visited  from  Sorrento. 

The  Geology  of  the  country  we  have 
been  visiting  will  not  be  without  in- 
terest to  the  scientific  traveller.    The 
principal  mass  of  the  elongated  ridge 
which  extends  from  Cava  to  the  Pro- 
montory of  Minerva,  with  the  island  of 
Capri,  consists  of  a  white  and  grey  lime- 
stone rock,  of  probably  two  ages,  the 
Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  periods.     To 
this  succeed  in  the  western  portion,  from 
the  Pass  of  the  Conti  de'  Fontanelli 
(S.     Agata,    11    Deserto,    Monticelli, 
and    in   the    cuttings    for   the    new 
road  to  Massa,  &c.),  beds  of  the  argil- 
laceous marl  (Galestro)  and   of  grey 
micaceous    limestone    and    sandstone 
{Pietra  serena  and  F.  forte\  in  every 
way  similar  to  those  rocks  so  abun- 
dant about  Florence.     In  the  depres- 
sions   between    the    secondary    emi- 
nences large  masses  of  volcanic  tufa, 
similar  to   that   of  the    environs    of 
Naples,   have    been   deposited.     This 
igneous    rock    forms   the  whole  sur- 
face of  the    Pianos  of   Vico,    Meta, 
and  Sorrento ;  it  is  to  this  rock  that  is 
mainly  due  their  exceeding  luxuriance 
in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.    This 
tufa  attains  a  considerable  elevation; 
overtops  soine  of  the  passes  between 
the   gulfs    of  Sorrento    and   Salerno. 
The  whole  of  the  vertical  cliffs  which 
overlook  the  sea  from  N.  of  Sorrento  to 
Vico  are  formed  of  it    Asthereareno 
traces  of  craters,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  materials  of  which  this  tufa  is 
composed  were  vomited  under  water, 
before  the  elevation  of  the  promon- 
tory.   All  the  deep  ravines  about  Sor- 
rento are  excavated  in  this  volcanic 
deposit.     In  several  points  this  tufa  is 
covered  with  a  loose  pumiceous  con- 


glomerate of  comparatively  recent  age. 
No  traces  of  the  Tertiary  marine  marls, 
so  common  along  the  coast  of  Italy, 
have  shown  themselves,  to  our  know- 
ledge, at  the  surface  on  the  Promon- 
tory of  Sorrento. 

/.  Sorrento  to  Amalfi. 

There  are  4  ways  of  reaching  Amalfi 
from  Sorrento. 

1.  The  first  through  Santa  Maria  a 
CastellOf  from  whence,  descending  to- 
wards Positano,  a  path  branches  off  on 
the  1.  to  Monte  PertusOy  and,  after 
passing  through  PraianOy  joins  that 
from  Agerola  to  Amalfi.  It  is  pic- 
turesque, but  impassable  for  shod 
donkeys ;  indeed  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  must  be  travelled  on  foot. 

2.  From  Sta.  Maria  a  Castello  there 
is  another  path  to  Agerola  by  the  Passo 
del  Lujpo,  an  immense  fiat  mass  of  rock, 
which  affords  no  safe  footing  for  ani- 
mals. This  path  skirts  the  perpen- 
dicular precipices  of  Mte.  S.  Angelo, 
and  must  be  travelled  on  foot. 

3.  Eide  to  Scaricatoio  (6  m.)j  and 
thence  by  boat  (4  oars,  10  fr.),  to 
Amalfi  (2^  hrs.).  Positano  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  objects  seen  in  the 
voyage.  Farther  eastward,  clustered 
together  above  thePunta  di  Vettica,  are 
Vettica  Maggiore,  Praiano,  Furore,  and 
the  bold  headland  of  Conca.  Beyond  are 
Vettica  Minore,  Lone,  and  Pastena ;  the 
lofty  mountains  which  back  Amalfi  on 
the  N".  crowned  by  Campodonico,  Scala, 
and  Bavello.  If  the  weather  is  rough, 
it  is  better  to  land  or  embark  at  Posi- 
tano. 

4.  By  sea,  all  the  way  round  the 
Punta  della  Campanella,  in  a  six-oared 
boat,  which  will  cost,  if  left  at  Amalfi, 
about  30  firancs.  As  it  will  require  6 
hrs.,  and  more  if  it  be  connected  with 
other  visits  along  the  coast,  an  early 
start  ought  to  be  made.  In  fine  weather 
it  is  a  most  enjoyable  expedition, 
affording  an  easy  way  of  visiting  on  the 
way  the  Capo  di  Sorrento,  the  Marina 
of  Massa,  the  Punta  della  Campanella, 
Nerano,  Crapolla,  Positano  (all  these 
places  are  separately  described),  and 
the  Islands  of  the  Syrens,  inside  of 
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which  the  boat  will  pass  after  leaying 
Crapolla. 

The  Islands  of  the  Syrens,  the  In- 
sula Syrenusa  and  Syrenum  Scopuli 
of   Yirgilf    are  now  called    t    Qalli, 
a    name   in    which  some   antiquaries 
have  recognised   an    allusion  to   the 
forms    given    to  the    Syrens   by  the 
ancient   poets    and    scidptors,    while 
others  with  more  probability  regard  it 
as  a  corruption  of  OtMllo,  the  name 
of  a  fortress  captured  by  6teorge  of  An- 
tioch  during  the  war  between  King 
Boger  and  Anudfi  in  1130,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  on  one  of 
the  islands.    They  are  three  in  number, 
lying  off  about  1  m.  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  mainland,  the  Punta  S. 
£21ia,  about  6  m.  from  the  Punta  della 
Campanella,  and  about  10  from  Amalfi. 
Midway  between  them  and  Crapolla  is 
a  rock,  called  the  ScogUo  di  Vivara, 
Strabo  describes  them,  and  suggests  the 
probability  of  their  having  formed  part 
of  the  Sorrentine  promontory  before 
they  were  torn  from  it  by  some  great 
natural  convulsion.    The  largest  or  E. 
island  is  now  called  Isola  Lunga,  or 
Isola  di  San  JPietro,  from  a  ch.,  dedi- 
cated to  that  saint,  which  once  existed 
on  it ;  there  are  also  traces  of  Roman 
buildings ;  the  landing  bad ;  the  second, 
II  Castelletto,  from  a  tower  upon  it, 
reached  by  a  road  from  the  landing- 
place;   the  third,  and  smallest,  from 
its  shape,  Isola  Hotonda.  The  republic 
of  Amalfi  used  them  as  state-prisons ; 
many  of  its  Doges,  who  made  themselves 
noted  by  their  tvranny,  having  been  con- 
demned to  a  me  of  exile  on  these  desert 
rocks.     In  1038  Doge  Mansone  III., 
who  had  driven  his  brother  G^iovanni 
from  the  ducal  throne  four  years  be- 
fore, was  expelled  by  him,  and,  after 
liaving    had  his    eyes   put  out,   was 
confined  as  a  prisoner  nere  until  he 
obtained  permission  to  end  his  days  at 
Constantinople.   In  the  time  of  Robert 
Guiscard  the  command  of  the  castle  on 
the  larger  island  was  confided  to  Fas- 
quale  Celentano,  a  native  of  Positano, 
who   fortified   the    three  against    the 
attacks    of   pirates    by  building   two 
towers,  and    surrouncling   them  with 


walls  and  bastions.  At  present  they 
are  entirely  deserted,  and,  though  their 
broken  outline  makes  them  such  pic- 
turesque objects  from  a  distance,  they 
will  be  found  on  a  near  approach  to  be 
barren  and  desolate.  If  we  except  the 
bones  which  Yirgil  mentions  as  -whiten- 
ing the  rocks  on  which  the  Syrens  lured 
their  victims  to  destruction,  his  descrip- 
tion is  still  applicable  to  them : — 

Jamqne  adeo  soopuloB  Syrenmn  advecta  sabibat, 
Diffidles  quondam,  multommqne  oBsibus  alboe. 
Turn  raiKa  assidiio  longe  sale  saxa  sonabant. 

.^n.  V.  864. 

The  fishermen  of  the  coast  occasion- 
ally land  upon  them,  and  in  heavy 
weather  find  a  i-efuge  under  their  lee. 
The  water  is  deep  all  round. 

g.  Sorrento  to  Capri. 

The  island  of  Capri  can  be  verj  con- 
veniently visited  from  Sorrento,  either 
by  means  of  the  steamer  from  Naples, 
calling  about  11  o'clock  (in  fine 
weather)  on  its  way  to  the  Blue  Grotto 
and  the  Marina  at  Capri,  or  by  boat,  the 
latter  being  the  more  preferable  mode. 
The  distance  is  about  9  m.,  and  the 
voyage  will  occupy  2  hrs.  in  fair  weather. 
The  price  of  boats  has  been  already  given, 
but  if  the  traveller  can  make  a  bargain 
for  himself  with  the  boatmen  without 
the  intervention  of  the  hotel  people,  he 
will  be  charged  less.  If  the  traveller 
intends  to  return  to  Sorrento  Ihe  same 
night,  he  must  make  an  early  start  It 
will  be  tax  better,  however,  if  possible, 
to  spend  at  least  one  night  at  the  island. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Blue 
Grotto  can  only  be  seen  on  a  calm  day, 
and  that  though  the  mornings  are  still, 
the  wind  often  rises  in  the  afternoon. 
If  pressed  for  time,  the  best  way  is  to 
go  direct  from  Sorrento  to  the  Blue 
Grotto,  and  land  at  Capri  afterwards, 
but  it  must  be  ascertained  beforehand 
that  the  little  boat  is  in  waiting  out- 
side the  Grotto  to  take  the  traveller  in. 

On  leaving  Sorrento  we  first  double  the 
Capo  di  Sorrento,  near  which  the  visi- 
tor may  see  the  extensive  substruction 
of  the  Villa  of  Pollius  Felix,  and  then 
coast  to  the  Marina  of  Massa,  distant 
6  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Capri. 
Here  the  sea-breeze  bej^ns  to  be  felt, 
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coming  through  the  Strait  of  Capri,  i 
and  we  hoist  sail  and  steer  a. direct' 
course  for  the  Marina  of  Capri.    The 
views   of  the  coast,   as  far  as  Cape 
Minerva,  and  of  the  precipitous  cliifs 
of  the  island  before  us,  are  very  fine. 
There  are  only  two  places  in  the  is- 
land where  a  landing  can  be  effected 
with  safety,  the  principal  one  on  the 
side  of  Naples  and  Sorrento,  the  Marina 
Grande,    On  the  approach  of  strangers 
the  peasantry  bring  down  donkeys  and 
portantine  to  the  beach  for  hire,  and, 
as  the  continual  ascents  are  excessively 
&tigaing,  the  traveller  will  do  well  to 
secure  their  services. 

A.  The  Island  of  Capri. 

(4007  Inhab.)  Hotels:  the  best  are  in 
the  village  of  Capri,  about  \  hr.  from  the 
landing-place.    H,  Quisisana,  kept  bv 
Mrs.  Clark,  the  widow  of  an  English 
physician,  a  very  well-situated  house, 
clean  and  comfortable ;  charges  mode- 
rate ;  pension^  7  to  8  frs.  a  day. — H,  de 
Fraififie,  kept  by  Astarito,  well  situated, 
especially  for  winter ;   very  obliging 
landlord,  and  good  cook ;  charges  very 
moderate ;  pension^  5  to  6  frs.  a  day. — 
H,  Victoria,  or  Pagano,  kept  by  Pagano, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  much  fre- 
quented by  artists ;  civil  landlord,  and 
good  fare ;  charges  moderate  ;  pension^ 
6  to  7  frs.;  the  garden  contains  the 
well  known  and  often  painted  palm. 
— H,  du  Louvre,  conveniently  near  the 
Marina;  kept  by  an  Englishman ;  clean; 
table-d'hote  after  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer,  4fr.  50  c.,  including  poor  red 
Capri  wine  ;  pension,  6  jfrs.  a  day. — if. 
Jioyal,  beautifully  situated  on  the  saddle 
of  the  island,  well  adapted  for  a  resi- 
dence in  sprine  and  autumn.    11,  Ti- 
berio^  in  a  good  situation;  some  of  the 
rooms  commanding  a  lovely  view  over 
the  Bay  and  towai^s  Naples ;  pension, 
at  7  to  8  firs,  a  day. 

Medical  Man,  Dr.  Cerio,  highly  spoken 
of  for  his  skill  and  attention  to  invalids; 
speaks  Flnglish  and  French.  An  English 
physician,  Dr.  Green,  resides  with  his 
family  at  Anacapri,  and  is  always  ready 
to  give  his  advice.  Post  and  Telegraph 
Office  in  the  village ;  letters  sent  and 
delivered  daily ,  except  in  bad  weather. 


Horses,  5  frs.  a  day.   Donkeys,  3  frs.  a 
day,  with  buonamano.     Ghude,  4  frs.  a 
day  ;     unnecessary,    unless    time    is 
limited.    Boats,  1)  to  2  frs.  an  hour; 
a  bargain  should  be  made  beforehand. 
The  island  of  Capri  is  little  more 
than  a  huge  block  of  limestone,  broken 
off  from  the  promontory  of  Sorrento. 
It  is  10  m.  in  circumference,  SJ  m.  in 
length,  and  2  in  breadth  at  its  W.  por- 
tion, and  is  divided  about  the  middle 
into  two  mountain-masses,   of  which 
that  on  the  W.  is   the    loftiest,  its 
highest  peak,  Monte  Solaro,  nsing  to 
nearly   1800  ft.  above  the  sea.     The 
E.   division   is  about    860  ft.   in  its 
highest  part,  and  terminates  in  cliffs 
which  plunge  precipitously  into  the 
sea.    The  village  of  Capri  is  situated 
in  the    depression  between   the    two 
mountainous  portions  of  the  island; 
and  that  of  Anacapri  on  the  table-land 
that  slopes  from  the  highest  part  of 
the  island  to  the  N.W.  poiut. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  is- 
land is  similar  to  that  of  the  adjacent 
promontory,  and  is  formed  of  whitish- 
gra^  limestone,  of  the  cretaceous 
period.  The  sur&ce  of  the  fertile 
depression  in  the  centre,  which  rests 
on  Eocene  sandstone  and  marl,  is 
covered  with  volcanic  ashes  and  white 
pumice.  The  marine  mollusca  on  the 
rocks  are  very  varied,  and  offer  a  wide 
field  to  the  zoologist.  For  the  sports- 
man there  is  little  to  do,  except  when 
the  quails  pass  in  May  and  September. 
The  flora  differs  little  from  that  of  the 
mainland.  Notwithstanding  its  wild 
and  rugged  aspect,  it  is  in  parts  ex- 
traordinarily fertile  ;  and  every  atom  of 
soil  being  carefully  cultivated,  it  pro- 
duces abundant  crops  of  oranges,  olives, 
grapes,  and  other  fruit.  Its  wine, 
especially  the  white,  is  justly  cele- 
brated. It  supplies  the  Neapolitan 
market  with  great  quantities  of  fish, 
and  in  the  spring  and  autumn  with 
quails.  These  birds  arrive  in  May 
and  September  from  the  S.  in  incre- 
dible numbers,  and  are  caught  in  nets 
placed  across  every  chasm  and  ravine. 
The  bishop  of  the  island  is  humor- 
ously called  the  "  Bishop  of  Quails," 
the  chief  part  of  his  revenue  being  -^ 
rived  from  the  capture  of  these  b* 
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The  Climate  of  Capri  is  yery  fine  and 
salubrioas,  far  superior  in  many  respects 
to  that  of  the  mainland,  and  especially 
so  in  the  matter  of  temperatare ;  for 
though  the  days  may  be  as  warm,  the 
nights  are  never  so  cold,  and  the  rapid 
change  at  sunset,  so  productive  of 
fever,  is  not  to  be  feared.  In  the 
winter  the  island  is  protected  from 
the  cold  N.  and  N.E.  winds  by  the 
wall-like  precipices  of  Anacapri ;  and 
in  the  summer  it  is  cooled  by  the 
regular  daily  breezes,  chiefly  firom  the 
W.  (the  maestrale).  The  only  annoy- 
ance is  fK>m  the  S.  wind  (the  scirocod), 
which,  however,  though  oppressive  and 
stifling,  is  not  probably  generally  in- 
jurious ;  it  seldom  lasts,  too,  more  than 
3  days.  Admirably  suited,  however, 
as  the  climate  of  CJapri  is,  both  in 
summer  and  winter,  for  a  health  re- 
sort, there  have  been  drawbacks  which 
rendered  the  island  an  undesirable 
residence,  at  any  rate  in  winter,  for 
invalids;  one  being  the  absence  of 
good  medical  advice,  and  the  other  a 
want  of  the  comforts  necessary  for 
a  person  thoroughly  out  of  health; 
the  hotels  not  being  well  suited  for  in- 
valids, and  there  being  no  villas  which 
could  be  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  As, 
however,  there  is  now  resident  on  the 
island  a  medical  man.  Dr.  Cerio,  who 
is  very  highly  spoken  of,  and  the 
accommodation  in  the  hotels  is  im- 
proved, these  drawbacks  are  less 
serious  than  they  were. 

CaprecSf  as  it  was  called  by  the 
Romans,  was,  according  to  a  tradition 
transmitted  by  the  Latin  poets,  early 
occupied  by  the  Teleboee,  a  colony  ft-om 
the  coast  of  Acarnania.  The  features 
and  forms  of  the  modem  inhabitants 
are  some  proof  of  their  claim  to  be 
considered  as  the  direct  descendants  of 
these  Greek  ancestors.  With  Neapolis 
it  passed  to  Rome,  but  little  is  known 
of  its  history  till  the  time  of  Augustus, 
who,  having  met  with  a  favourable 
omen  on  landing  at  the  island,  took  a 
fancy  to  it,  and  obtained  it  from  the 
Neapolitans,  to  whom  it  then  belonged, 
in  exchange  for  the  richer  island  of 
Ischia.  He  embellished  it  with  palaces, 
baths,  and  aqueducts,  and  spent  four 


days  in  it  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
It  is,  however,  with  the  name  of  the 
second    Csesar   that  Capri  is   chiefly 
associated,  and  though  we  need  not 
implicitly  believe  the  stories  of  the 
atrocities  of  Tiberius,  as  told  in  the 
pages  of  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Sue- 
tonius, there  is  abundant  evidence  on 
the  island  itself  of  the  10  years  of 
continued  residence  of  that  emperor. 
Little  interest  attaches  to  the  subse- 
quent history  of  Capri.     In    the  8th 
cent,  it  became    the  property  of   the 
Roman  See,  and  subsequently  sufiPered 
severely  from  the  raids  of  Mussulman 
pirates.    At  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent cent.  (1806),  it  was  seized  by  the 
English  under  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who 
left  a  small  garrison  in  it  under  Col. 
(afterwards  Sir  Hudson)  Lowe,  Napo- 
leon's jailer  at  St.  Helena;  he,  how- 
ever, was  forced  to  surrender  at  the 
end  of  1808  to  a  superior  French  force. 

On  the  way  up  to  the  village  of 
Capri,  we  pass  on  the  rt,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  steps  to  Anacapri,  the 
Ch,  of  8,  Costanzo,  the  principal  one  on 
the  island,  with  4  columns  of  giallo 
antico  and  cipollino,  from  some  old 
ruins  close  by.  The  village  itself  lies 
in  a  white  line  along  the  central  ridge 
of  the  island,  the  domed  roofs  and 
terraces  of  the  houses  giving  it  a  very 
Oriental  look. 

The  chief  objects,  of  interest  in 
the  island  are  the  so-called  Antiquittes, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  ruins  of 
the  12  palaces  built  by  Tiberius, 
and  dedicated  to  the  12  superior  divi- 
nities, but  as  every  building  which 
he  erected  was  razed  to  the  ground  by 
order  of  the  Senate  at  his  death,  i  t  is  not 
surprising  that  they  now  present  little 
more  than  masses  of  shapeless  ruins — 
everything  of  value  in  the  form  of  sculp- 
ture having  been  removed  to  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples.  The  antiquary,  how- 
ever, would  be  well  repaid  for  further 
researches,  as  the  ground  has  been  in- 
diflerently  explored ;  the  peasants,  in 
planting  their  vines,  often  stumble 
upon  fragments  of  frescos  or  mosaic 
pavements.  Great  difference  of  opinion 
exists  among  antiquaries  with  regard 
to  the  identity  of  many  of  the  existing 
ruins  with  the  villas  of  Tiberius.    We 
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shall  follow  Mangoni's  views  on  the 
subject,  referring  the  traveller  who  is 
desirous  to  have  further  details  to 
his  learned  but  somewhat  tedious 
•  liicherche  sull'  Isola  di  Capri  *  (2  vols. 
12mo.  1834). 

The  most  important  ruins  are  situated 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Lo  Capo, 
or  Sta.  Maria  del  Soccorso,  at  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  island,  about  |  hour's 
ride  from  the  village.    We  first  reach 
on  the  rt.  a  restaurant,  close  to  which 
is  Tl  SaltOj  or  the  Leap,  a  rock  risine 
perpendicularly  above    the    sea,    and 
identified  with  the  Saitus  Caprearum, 
-whence,  according  to  Suetonius,  the 
victims  of  Tiberius  were  precipitated 
into  the  sea.    A  wall  has  been  built, 
80  that  the  visitor  can  look  over  the 
precipice.    A  few  paces  farther  on  to 
the  rt.  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  Pharos, 
which  used  to  light  the  gnun-laden 
vessels    from    Egypt    on    their    way 
through  the  straits  to  Puteoli.    It  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  a  few 
days  before  the  death  of  Tiberius,  but 
was  rebuilt ;  its  foundations,  in  excel- 
lent brickwork,  still  remain.     A  bas- 
relief  was  found  here,  representing 
Lucilla  and  Crispina,  the  sister  ana 
wife  of  Commodus,  who  banished  them 
to  this  island  lor  their  participation  in 
the  conspiracy  of  the  senators  against 
his  life,  A.D.  185.    There  are  magni- 
ficent views  from  this  point;   some- 
times   the    temples   of  Psestum   are 
visible.  A  few  steps  farther  up  the  cliflF, 
and  we  reach  the  Villa  Jovis  or  Villa  di 
TimberiOj  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives, 
built  by  Augustus,  and  in  which  Tibe- 
rius secluded  himself  for  nine  months 
after  he  had  suppressed  the  conspiracy 
of  Sejanus.     Very  extensive  substruc- 
tions exist  here,  extending  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  precipice;  several  rooms 
offer  traces  of  painting  and  of  mosaic 
pavements,  stairs,  &c.    One  corridor  is 
very  curious  from  its  mosaic  being  on 
an  inclined  plane,  and  communicating 
with  stairs  in  zigzag.     In  other  direc- 
tions are  masses  of  ruins,  which  are 
considered  to  be  those  of  a  temple,  a 
theatre,  and  baths.    On  the  highest 
point  of  the  plateau  is  the  small  chapel 
ofSMaria  del  Soccorsoj^where  a  so-called 
hermit  keeps  a  visitors'  book,  in  which 
[£f.  Italy,^ 


for  a  small  fee  those  who  wish  can 
record  their  names.  It  is  worth  while 
to  rest  a  few  moments  here  and  enjoy 
the  view.  **  Few  landscapes  can  com- 
pare in  extent  or  beauty  with  the  view 
on  which  Tiberius  must  have  looked. 
The  promontory  of  Massa  lies  across 
the  blue  reach  of  sea,  almost  as  it 
seems  under  one's  hand,  yet  really  a 
few  miles  off,  its  northern  side  falling 
in  brown  slopes  dotted  with  white 
villas  to  the  orange-gardens  of  Sor- 
rento, its  southern  rushing  steeply 
down  to  the  hidden  bays  of  Amalti 
and  Salerno.  To  the  right  the  distant 
line  of  Apennine,  broken  by  the 
shadowy  dip  that  marks  the  plain  of 
Psestum,  runs  southward  in  a  dim 
succession  of  capes  and  headlands ;  to 
the  left  the  sunny  bow  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples  gleams  clear  and  distinct 
through  the  brilliant  air  till  the  broken 
mass  of  Ischia  leads  the  eye  round 
again  to  the  cliff  of  Anacapri,  with 
the  busy  little  Marina  at  its  feet." 

In  returning  from  the  Villa  Jovis  a 
path,  10  min.  A'om  the  summit,  leads 
through  the  Val  di  Metromania,  to  the 
Punta  of  the  same  name  called  Matri- 
monio  by  the  natives.  Here  is  a  mag- 
nificent opening  in  the  rock,  called  the 
Arco  Naturale,  next  to  the  Blue  Grotto 
the  most  remarkable  natural  feature  in 
the  island.  A  winding  staircase  leads 
to  the  Grotto  di  Metromania,  a  natural 
cave,  which  had  been  converted  into 
a  Mithraic  temple  ;  the  walls  are  lined 
with  Roman  masonry,  and  in  a  niche 
at  the  far  end  was  found  a  bas-relief 
of  the  Elastem  deitj,  the  memory  of 
whose  worship  is  still  retained  in  the 
modern  name  of  the  place :  it  is  now 
in  the  Naples  Museum.  Beneath  it 
was  a  Greek  inscription,  in  which 
one  Hypatus  bewails  his  approaching 
death  at  an  untimely  age.  Close  by 
are  two  conical  hills  called  the  Tuwo 
grande  e  piccolo,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  the  Taurubulw  alluded  to  by  Statins. 
The  ruins  on  the  Tuoro  grande,  upon  the 
top  of  which  is  a  telegraph  station,  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  second  palace 
of  Tiberius.  The  S.E.  point  of  the 
island,  beyond  these  hills,  is  the  Punta 
Tragara. 

The   remaining   palaces   are    thus 
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identified.  The  ruins  at  a  spot  called 
VTJnghia  Marina,  W,  of  the  landinff- 
place  of  that  name,  mark  the  thira; 
On  the  hill  of  San  Michele,  near  the  N. 
side  of  the  island,  and  which  is  covered 
with  an  extensive  medisval  fortress, 
some  massive  walls,  a  long  corridor, 
and  remains  of  substructions  of  dwell- 
ings, and  baths,  mark  the  site  of  the 
fourth  palace.  Some  traces  of  the 
ancient  road  still  exist.  On  the  S.  of 
the  town  of  Capri,  near  the  Camerelle, 
now  occupied  by  the  Hdtel  Quisi* 
Sana,  is  a  long  row  of  arches,  which 
were  probably  the  foundations  of  a  road 
from  the  Castiglione  to  the  Tragara ; 
and  some  ruins  are  considered  to  be  the 
SpintricB  and  Sellarii,  which  Suetonius 
describes  as  the  sedes  arcanarum  lihidi- 
nuniy  and  of  which  Tacitus  remarks, 
tuncque  primum  ignota  ante  vocabula 
reperta  sunt  Sellariorum  et  Spintrvarum^ 
ex  fosditate  loci,  ac  miUtiplici  patientia. 
The  infamous  medals  found  among  the 
ruins  are  known  to  numismatists  as  the 
Spintrian  medals.  A  short  distance 
beyond  the  Camerelle,  the  ruins  at 
Castiglione,  on  the  slope  and  at  the  base 
of  the  hill  of  the  Castello,  on  which  is 
a  dismantled  fortification,  mark  the 
site  of  the  fifth  palace.  Between  the 
Camerelle  and  the  cliff  on  the  S.  is  the 
Certosa,  founded  in  1371  by  Qiacomo 
Arcucci,  a  native  of  the  island  and 
secretary  to  Joanna  I.  It  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  English  garrison 
from  1806-1808,  and  is  still  used  as  a 
barrack.  The  tomb  of  its  founder  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  its  ch.,but  much  muti- 
lated. The  Truglio,  on  the  W.  of  the 
town  of  Capri,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
site  of  the  sixth ;  the  statue  of  Tiberius 
now  in  the  Vatican  was  found  in  the 
extensive  ruins  near  this  spot.  The 
seventh  palace  is  placed  at  Aiano,  on 
the  descent  to  the  beach,  where  5  vaults 
are  to  be  seen,  in  which  were  found  8 
columns  of  giallo  antico  and  cipollino, 
4  of  which  decorate  the  ch.  of  S. 
Costanzo.  Campo  di  Pisco,  also  near  La 
Marina,  has  several  ruins,  which  can 
only  be  examined  by  descending  into 
them  by  means  of  a  ladder.  Beyond 
it  is  Palazzo  a  Mare:  at  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  landing-place  are  the 
Ktensive    remains    ascribed    to    the 


eighth  palace,  from  which  valuable 
sculptures  and  marbles  were  dug  oat  in 
the  last  cent; ;  among  others,  the  altar 
to  Cybele,  now  in  the  British  Musetun. 
At  ie  Grotte,  in  a  vineyard  called  Sopra 
IbntanOi  on  the  road  from  Capri  to  La 
Marina,  are  subterranean  reservoirs, 
the  water  in  which  deposits  a  blue 
argillaceous  powder,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  used  by  the  imperial  pot* 
ters  in  the  manufacttire  of  their  txisa 
myrrhina. 

On  the  W.  of  this  Marina  Grande 
rises  the  almost  vertical  wall  of  the 
limestone  precipice  which  separates  the 
elevated  table-land  of  Anacapri  from 
the  E.  part  of  the  island.     The  only 
way  formerly  of  reaching  Anacapri  was 
by  the  ascent  of  535  rude  steps,  cat  in 
the  face  of  the  rock,  and  constructed 
probably  in  times  anterior  to  the  Roman 
rule.      The   donkeys   are  trained   to 
ascend    and    descend    them   without 
riders,  and  the  traveller  who  is  onable 
to  incur  the  fatigue  of  doing  so  on  foot 
can  be  carried  in  a  chair  or  portantma. 
They  may  now,  however,  be  avoided 
altogether,  as  a  very  good   carriage 
road,  going    along    the  face   of    the 
cliff,  has  been  constructed  from  one 
extremity  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
It  was  finished  in  1874,  and  is  a  great 
engineering  feat.    The  views  from  it 
are  most  beautiful.    The  summit  of  the 
steps  is  called  Capodimonte,  Thence  we 
either  descend  to  the  village  and  to  the 
W.  end  of  the  plain,  or  follow  a  path  on 
the  1.  to  some  ruins,  now  plantea  with  a 
vineyard,  said  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
9th  palace.    Just  above  them,  hanging 
over  frightful    precipices,  and   com- 
manding entirely  the  ascent  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  island,  is  a  ruined 
mediaeval  castle,  commonly  called  the 
Castle  of  Barharossa,  from  "its   having 
been  stormed  by  that  corsair  when  he 
made  a  descent  on  the  island  in  the 
time  of  Charles  V.    Two  of  its  round 
towers  are   still  nearly  perfect,  and 
from  their  battlements  there  is  a  most 
striking  view  of  the  precipice  below 
them.    The  path  becomes  steeper  and 
more  broken  till  it  reaches  the  summit 
of  Monte  Solaro,  which  commands  a 
most  extensive  panorama,   the   love- 
liest among  the  many  lovely  views  to 
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t>e  obtained  from  Capri.  The  summit, 
CTOvned  bv  the  ruins  of  a  fort  built  by 
the  English,  may  be  reached  in  about 
an  hour  from  Anacapri  (a  boy  will 
show  the  way  for  a  trifle).  The  last 
hal^hour  is  fatiguing  on  account  of  the 
rolling  stones.  On  the  E.  of  Monte 
Solaro  is  the  little  chapel  of  S,  Maria 
a  Citrella, 

Ketuming  to  the  top  of  the  steps  a 
steep  descent  brings  us  to  the  village 
of  A.nacapr%y  where  refreshments  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Albergo  and  Resiaurante 
Barbarossa,  both  at  the  entrance  to  the 
village.    There  is  Eng.  Ch.   Service 
held  at  the  Villa  Simioli.    In  the  ch.  of 
the  suppressed  convent  of  -S'^.  Theresa 
is   a   pavement  of  painted  tiles,  repre- 
senting the  Creation  of  the  World,  after 
the  design  of  Solimena,    Some  ruins  on 
the  W.  of  the  village,  on  a  high  ground 
called  Monticello,  and  i  m,  N.  at  a  spot 
called  TimberinOf  are  supposed  to  mark 
the  sites  of  the  10th  and  1 1th  palaces  of 
Tiberius;  and  the  12th  is  placed  at 
Ddmecuta,  near  Punta  di  Vitareto,  the 
extreme  N.W.  point  of  Capri.    From 
extensive,  though  shapeless  ruins,  still 
existing  at  the  latter  place,  which  seems 
to  have  been  artificially  cut  into  a  large 
square  flat,  from  the  numerous  frag- 
ments   of   mosaic    pavements,    fresco 
plastering, marbles,  and  broken  columns 
scattered  all  over  the  ground  and  stuck 
into  the  walls  that  divide  the  fields,  it 
is  argued  that  this  villa  was  the  next 
in  importance  to  the  Villa  Jovis.     The 
sweet-brier  grows  most  luxuriantly  in 
all  the  narrow  lanes  about  the  place. 
It  was  probably  from  this  palace  that 
there  was  a  descent  to 

The  GhroUa  Azzurra,  or  Blue  Ghrotto, 
which  lies  about  midway  between  the 
marina  Grande  and  the  Punta  di  Vi- 
tareto, the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  island. 
Special  small  boat  for  visiting  the  grotto, 
to  hold  one  or  two  persons,  2  firs.   There 
is  also  a  tax  of  1  fr.  25  c.  charged  by 
the  Municipality  for  each  person  visit- 
ing the  grotto.    If  the  visitor  intends 
to  anause  himself  with  the  sight  of  the 
dumnutive  boatman  who  accompanies 
him  swimming  in  the  water,  he  had 
better   nmke-  a  bargain   beforehand; 
1  fir,  will  suffice*    A  calm  day  should 


be  chosen,  as  the  grotto  can  only  be 
entered  when  the  sea  is  tranquil ;  when 
the  wind  blows  firom  the  N".  or  E.  it  is 
scarcely  accessible.  The  best  time  is 
firom  10  to  12  in  the  morning,  as  there 
is  then  less  chance  of  wind,  and  the 
light  is  better  adapted  for  displaying 
the  wonderfiil  effect  of  colour.  On  the 
way  we  pass  the  Chrotto  of  the  Star- 
lactites,  which  takes  its  name  fi*om  the 
lonff  stalactites  which  hang  fix>m  its 
roof;  the  entrance  to  it  is  so  low 
that  it  must  be  entered  by  swimming : 
and  the  Baths  of  I^erius,  before  re- 
ferred to  as  the  supposed  remains  of  the 
8th  palace.  Here  may  stUl  be  seen  the 
half  of  an  immense  caldarium  fronting 
the  sea,  a  wall  jutting  out  into  the 
waves,  and  at  its  base  the  sea-bath 
itself.  On  reaching  the  entrance  of 
the  Blue  Gh-otto,  |  hr.  firom  the  Marina^ 
the  traveller  must  lie  down  in  the  bot- 
tom, while  the  boat  is  pushed  in  under 
the  rocky  arch,  which  is  only  8  ft.  high, 
and  so  narrow  that  it  might  easily 
escape  attention  amidst  the  rough  pre- 
cipices which  meet  the  eye  on  either 
side  of  it.  The  entrance  being  passed, 
the  traveller  finds  himself  in  a  fairy 
scene  which  justifies  the  poetical  crea- 
tions of  the  Arabian  Nights.  The 
smooth  water  and  the  waUs  and  roof  of 
the  grotto  assume  a  most  beautifiil 
ultramarine  colour,  which,  no  doubt,  is 
produced  by  the  light  from  without 
entering  the  water,  and  being  refracted 
upwards  into  the  grotto.  The  light  is 
not  diminished  and  the  blue  assumes  a 
deeper  hue  when  the  entrance  is  half- 
blocked  up  by  a  boat  coming  in.  Any 
object  immersed  in  the  water  assumes 
a  most  beautiful  silvery  hue.  In  order 
to  accustom  the  eye  to  the  colour,  and 
appreciate  all  its  beauty  it  is  necessary 
to  remain  in  the  grotto  at  least  20min. 
The  length  of  the  grotto  is  165  Enghsh 
ft. ;  the  breadth,  in  the  widest  part,  is 
about  100  ft. ;  the  highest  part  of  the 
vault  is  about  40  ft.  above  the  sea-level ; 
the  depth  of  water  is  about  8  fathoms. 
About  the  middle,  on  the  rt.,  is  a  kind 
of  landing-place,  leading  to  a  subterra- 
nean passage  with  broken  steps,  which 
becomes  lower  as  it  ascends,  and  seema 
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to  be  closed  at  the  extremity  by  a 
square  stone,  beyond  which  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  trace  it.  Mangoni, 
who  was  the  first  in  our  time  to  pub- 
lish a  scientific  account  of  the  grotto, 
supposes  that  this  passage  communi- 
cated with  the  ancient  villa  at  Dame- 
cuta  on  the  heights  above,  and  that  the 
grotto  may  pemaps  have  been  used  as 
a  bathing-place.  The  subsidence  of  the 
land,  which  has  evidently  taken  place 
on  the  shores  of  the  island,  must  have 
made  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  lower 
than  it  was  in  Boman  times. 

The  common  story  is,  that  the  grotto 
was  unknown  till  the  year  1822,  when 
it  was  discovered  by  two  Englishmen, 
or,  more  truly,  by  a  fisherman  of  the 
island,  called  Ferrara,  whose  daun  to 
its  discovery  was  acknowledged  by  the 
G-ovemment,  who  settled  a  small  pen- 
sion upon  him.  But  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  it  was  known,  not  only 
when  Addison  visited  Italy  in  the  last 
cent.,  but  as  far  back  as  1605,  when 
Capaccio  mentioned  and  described  it. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  have 
been  forgotten,  at  a  time  when  tra- 
vellers were  not  numerous,  and  when 
the  natural  wonders  which  surround 
them  were  Httle  known  or  appreciated 
by  the  I^eapoUtans  themselves. 

Continuing  round  the  island,  we  may 
visit  the 

Passaggio  e  Orotta  Verde,  or  Green 
Passage  and  Green  Grotto,  on  the  S. 
of  the  island,  nearly  1  m.  W.  of  the 
little  landing-place,  or  Marina  piccola, 
of  Capri.  Both  are  greatly  inferior 
to  the  Grotta  Azzurra  in  interest, 
and  little  else  than  an  inconsiderable 
cavern  in  the  limestone  rock.  First 
comes  the  Passage,  which  admits  a 
boat,  and  cuts  through  a  narrow  pro- 
jecting headland,  on  issuing  from  which 
into  the  open  sea,  a  few  hundred  yards 
beyond,  is  the  Grotto,  which  is  very  ac- 
cessible, being  at  least  20  fb.  high  at  the 
entrance.  A  few  minutes  after  one  has 
entered  either  the  Passage  or  the  Grotto, 
their  roofs  and  sides  assume  a  dazzling 
green  colour.  The  rocks  below  the 
water  assume,  on  the  contrary,  the  ap- 
pearance of  dark  polished  brass.    The 


best  hour  for  seeing  them  is  from  11  to 
2  o'clock. 

From  the  Marina  Picoola^  a  path 
leads  to  Anacapri. 

Beyond  are 

I  Faraglioniy  3  high  rocks  which 
stand  in  the  sea  near  the  Punta  Tragan 
on  the  S.E.  extremity  of  CaprL  Boats 
pass  under  one  of  them  through,  a  large 
natural  arch.  Around  are  many  ruins 
under; water.  N.E.  of  them  is  the  Jfefono- 
cone,  a  rock,  supposed  totbe  he  small 
isle  .of  Apragopoli,  on  which  was  buried 
Masgaba,  the  &vourite  of  Augustus. 
There  are  some  remains  of  ancient  walls. 

The  visit  to  the  Blue  Grotto  will  re- 
quire about  2  hrs. ;  the  whole  tour  of 
the  island  in  a  boat  &om  3  to  4  hrs. 

To  Naples,  15  m.,  steamer  daily  in 
the  afternoon,  weather  permitting.  It 
can  also  be  reached  direct  from  Capri 
in  about  3  hrs.,  if  the  wind  is  favour- 
able: boats,  with  4  oars,  15  frs.,  with 
6  oars,  20  frs.  A  market-boat  leaves 
on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  returning 
from  Naples  on  Tuesdays  and  Satur- 
days; and  fish-boats  leave  every  day. 
A  sailing  mail-boat  runs  daily  between 
Naples  and  Capri,  leaving  the  island 
early  in  the  morning,  and  returning  the 
same  afternoon  (2  fr.). 

Amalfi  can  be  reached  in  about  6  hrs., 
in  a  boat  (30  frs.),  and  Ischia  in  about  the 
same  time  (30  frs.),  if  the  wind  is  fair. 
The  Capri  boats  are  very  good,  and  the 
sailors  the  most  experienced  in  the  Bay. 

EXCUESION    IV.  — Amalpi,     Sa- 

LEBirO,    Ain>    PiBSTUM  vid    NOCEBA 

Ain)  La  Cava. 

a.  PreUminart/  Hints,  b.  NapUs^to 
Amalfi  vi&  Nocera,  La  Cava,  and 
Vietri.  c.  Amalfi  and  Neighbour- 
hood, d.  Salerno,  e.  Salerno  to 
PcBstum.  f.  PcMttwtn.  g.  The  Luca- 
nian  Coast, 

a,  Peeliminaey  Hints. 

This  excursion  may  be  made  by  itself^ 
or  in  conjunction  with  that  to  Sorrento 
and  Capri.  If  the  latter  course  be 
chosen,  the  following  is  the  best  combi- 
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nation: — 1st  day,  Salerno;  2nd  day, 
TsBstum;  3rd  day,  Amalfi;    4th  day, 
Sorrento ;  5tli  day,  Capri ;  6th  day,  re- 
turn direct  to  Naples,  or  by  Sorrento 
to  Casiellanunare ;   or  Capri  may  be 
reached  direct  from  Amalfi.    For  those, 
liowever,  who  wish  to  make  this  excur- 
sion by  itself  as  quickly  sa  possible,  the 
following  is  the  best  plan: — 1st  day, 
Kaples  to  Vietri  by  train  j  thence  drive 
to  Amalfi,  and  on  to  Salerno.   2nd  day, 
drive  from  Salerno  to  Pestum,  and 
back  to  BattipagUa  in  time  for  the  last 
train  to  Naples.    A  small  party  of  less 
than  3  may  find  it  convenient  and  a  little 
more  economical  to  join  the  excursion 
trips  organised  to  conduct  parties  of 
XLOt  less  than  16  persons  according  to 
the  above  route  for  50  fr.  a  head,  which 
ifi  to  cover  all  expenses  of  travelling, 
board,  and  lodging.    Information  to  be 
obtained  at  the  hotels,  and  tickets  to  be 
had  at  Cerulliand Co., 29  Piazza  Vittoria. 
It  is  needless,  however,  to  say  that  2 
days  allows  but  a  very  hurried  visit  to 
the'^laces  of  interest  on  this  excursion, 
and  all  who  can  will  wish,  if  possible, 
to  stay  at  La  Cava,  as  well  as  give  more 
time    to    Amalfi    and    Salerno.     The 
nearest  point  on  the  rly.  to  Psestum  is 
Bat tipaglia,  the  last  stat.  before  reaching 
EboU.  There  are  good  roads  from  both 
Battipaglia  and  Eboli,  and  the  accom- 
modation at  Eboli  has  improved  of  late, 
though  it  is  prefei-able  to  sleep  at  Sa- 
lerno.   The  scenery  on  the  Sboli  road 
is  the  best,  but  the  Battipaglia  road  is 
better  travelling.    The  district  is  now 
considered  safe,  but  it  will  be  a  pru- 
dent precaution  before  leaving  Naples 
to  ascertain  that  the  the  mountain  coun- 
try is  absolutely  free  from  brigands. 

5  trains  leave  Naples  daily  for  Saler- 
no, in  2i  hrs.  Fares — 1st  cl.  6  fr.  15  c. ; 
2nd  cl  4  fr.  30  c. ;  3rd  cl.  2  fr.  45  c. 
Vietri  is  the  last  stat.  before  reaching 
Salerno.  Carriage  from  Yietri  to  Amalfi 
in  1^  hr. :  2  horses,  7 fr.;  1  horse,  5  fr. 
Carriage  from  Amalfi  to  Salerno:  2 
horses,  9  fr. ;  1  horse,  6  fr.  Carriage 
from  Salerno  to  Psestum  4  hrs.,  and  back 
to  Battipaglia  2)  hrs.,  25  to  30  fr. ;  or 
the  train  may  be  taken  to  Battipaglia, 
the  carriage  being  sent  from  Salerno  on 


to  meet  the  traveller  there,  which  will 
save  1}  hr.  Battipaglia  to  Naples  3^ 
hrs. :  1st  d.  8  fr.  5  c. ;  2nd  cl.  5  fr.  65  c. ; 
3rd  cl.  3  fr.  25  c.  Those  who  are  not  ob- 
bUged  to  make  the  excursion  in  such 
haste  will  find  further  directions  as 
they  proceed.  It  is  possible,  by  leav- 
ing Naples  by  the  first  train  in  the 
morning,  to  visit  Amalfi  and  Salerno 
in  one  day,  returning  to  Naples  the 
same  evening  by  the  last  train.  Peestum 
may  also  be  visited  in  the  day  by  taking 
the  first  train  from  Naples  to  Batti- 
paglia, to  which  place  a  carriage  must 
be  ordered  from  Salerno  for  the  drive  to 
PsBstum,  and  then  returning  to  Batti- 
paglia in  time  iox  the  last  train. 

6.  Naples  to  Ahalti,  vid  Nooeba, 
La  Cava,  and  Vietei. 

From  the  Central  Stat,  at  Naples, 
we  pass  by  Portici,  Torre  del  Greco, 
and  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  to  Pom- 
peii. (For  these  places  see  Exc.  II.) 
Thence  traversing  a  rich  plain,  devoted 
to  cotton  and  tobacco,  we  reach 

27  kil.  Scafati  Stat.  (10,402  Inhab.), 

where  the  line  crosses  the  Samo,  the 

Sarwus  of  the  Bomans,  and  the  Ihra- 

contio  of  the  middle  ages. 

Sarrastes  popaloB,  et  qu«  rigat  aequora  Sarnas. 

Yiaa.  JEn,  vn. 
Nee  Pompeiani  plaoeant  magis  otia  Sarni. 

Statius.  Silv.  n.  2. 

This  place  was  the  scene  of  two.  deci- 
sive battles,  the  first  in  1132,  between 
King  Boger  and  the  Counts  of  Capua 
and  A  life  and  the  Cardinal  Crescenzio, 
governor  of  Benevento,  by  the  loss  of 
which  the  Norman  prince  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  for  a  time  to  SicUy ; — 
the  second,  July  7th,  1460,  between 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon,  and  John 
Puke  of  Anjou,  son  of  King  Bene, 
supported  by  the  Prince  of  Taranto  and 
Jacopo  Piccinino.  Ferdinuid  was  de- 
feated, and  escaped  with  only  20  horse- 
men to  Naples;  and  Simonetto,  the 
general  whom  Pius  II.  had  sent  to  aid 
him,  was  left  dead  on  the  field.  After 
this  defeat,  Ferdinand  and  his  family 
were  reduced  to  such  straits  that  Queen 
Isabella  walked  through  the  streets  of 
Naples  with  a  box  in  her  hand  to  col- 
lect contributions  for  carrying  on  the 
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war;  and  afterwards,  in  the  disgulBe  of 
a  Franciscan  monk,  penetrated  to  the 
enemy's  camp  to  entreat  her  imde,  the 
Prince  of  Taranto,  to  embrace  the  cause 
of  her  husband.  There  are  several 
cotton  manufactories  at  Sca&ti,  and 
a  hurge  cotton^spinning  feu^tory  to  thcL 
of  the  station.  On  Aug.  15  a  festival,  in 
great  repute  among  the  country  people, 
is  held  at  S.  Maria  del  Bagno.  Cotton 
and  tobacco  are  extensively  cultivated. 

4  kil  Angri  Stat.  (10,332  Inhab.)  ; 
also  a  town  full  of  cotton  feu^tories. 
The  soil  of  the  suirounding  plain  is 
very  rich ;  on  it  is  raised  a  great  quan- 
tity of  madder  root. 

On  this  plain,  between  the  Samo  and 
the  hiUs  of  Lettore  on  the  S.,  the  last 
king  of  the  Goths,  Teias,  was  defeated 
by  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian, 
in  553.  The  action,  which  had  been 
preceded  by  a  succession  of  combats 
utsting  for  a  period  of  sixty  days,  was 
precipitated  by  the  desertion  of  the 
fleet  and  the  failure  of  the  provisions, 
which  caused  the  Goths  to  get  rid  of 
their  horses  and  die  in  arms.  Teias, 
who  had  taken  up  his  position  on 
Monte  Sant*  Angelo,  descended  with 
his  warriors  to  the  plaan.  "  The  King," 
says  Gibbon,  *'  marched  at  their  head, 
bearing  in  lus  right  hand  a  lance,  and 
an  ample  buckler  in  his  left ;  with  the 
one  he  struck  dead  the  foremost  of  the 
assailants,  with  the  other  he  received 
the  weapons  which  every  hand  was  am- 
bitious to  aim  against  his  life.  After  a 
combat  of  many  hours,  his  left  arm  was 
fatigued  by  the  weight  of  twelve  javelins 
whMh  hung  from  his  shield.  Without 
moving  from  his  ground  or  suspending 
his  blows,  the  hero  called  aloud  on  his 
attendants  for  a  fresh  buckler,  but,  in  the 
moment  while  his  side  was  uncovered,  it 
was  pierced  by  a  mortal  dart.  He  fell : 
and  his  head,  exalted  on  a  spear,  pro- 
claimed to  the  nations  that  the  Gothic 
kingdom  was  no  more."  The  exact  scene 
of  this  event  was  long  known  as  Pizzo 
Aguto^  a  name  in  which  the  local  anti- 
quaries recognise  the  corruption  of  the 
words  ad  ccbsos  Gothos, 

Still  continuing  through  ^  beautiful 
Toxmtrjr,  we  reacH 


3  kiL  Pagcmi  Stat.  (12,492  Inhab.). 
In  the  C%.  of  S.  Miehelcy  under  a  glass 
case,  is  the  body  of  S.  Alphonso  de 
Liguori,  the  founder  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bediemptorists,  who  diedatPagani 
in  1787,  and  was  canonised  in  1839. 

[From    Pagani    a   mountain    n>ad, 
practicable  for  horses  or  donkeys,  leads 
in  5  or  6  hrs.  to  Amalfi  over  JSfonte 
CJnufuso  by  the  castle,  called  the  Torre 
cU  Chiunzo,  which  guards  the  pass  on  the 
Nocera  side.    From  this  castle,  ^wbich 
was  built  by  Baimondo  Orsini,  Prince 
of  Salerno,  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  I., 
our  road  proceeds  through  the  pictur- 
esque valley  of  TramowH.    The  other 
path,    branching    off   here,    goes    to 
Atrani    The  name  TramonH  describes 
its  position  among  mountains,  which 
are  studded  with  13  villages,  each  of 
which  has  its  parish  ^ch.,  and  all  to- 
gether a  popidation  of  4000  Inhab.    In 
the  larger  village,  called  Trettnonti,  the 
ch.  of  the  Minori  Osservanti  contains 
the  tomb  of  Martino  di  Maio,  Bishop  of 
BiscegUe,  who  came  here  in  1506  in  his 
old  age  to  end  his  days  in  the  town 
of  his  birth ;   and  the  tomb   of  Am- 
brogio    Bomano,   Bishop    of   Minori, 
(ob.  1411).    On  the  hill  near  the  vil- 
lage is  the  ruined  castle  of  S.  Maria 
la    Nova,   which    afforded    a    retreat 
to  Ferdinand  I.  during  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Barons.    John  of  Procida,  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  was  created  Marchese  di  Tra- 
monti   by   Manfred.     The   climate  is 
severe  in  winter,  and  wolves  abound  in 
the  mountains  around.    The  path  de- 
scends along  the  1.  bank  of  the  torrent 
whichflowsthroughTramonti  to  Maioriy 
where  it  falls  into  the  carriage-road  from 
Vietri  (see  p.  282).] 

2  kil.  Nbcera  Stat.  (19,389  Inhab.). 
The  town  is  divided  into  Nocera  Su- 
periore  and  Nocera  Inferiore ;  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  the  principal  part,  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  on  which 
stands  the  former,  crowned  by  the 
ancient  citadel.  It  marks  the  site  of  • 
the  ancient  Nuceria,  or  Nuceria  Al- 
fatemay  &c.  It  is  often  called  Nocera 
de*  Pagani^  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
second  J^'ocera  in  Calabriaj  and  »  thirc} 
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in  UmbriA.  The  origin  of  the  designa- 
tion (^'  Faga/ni  has  been  much  dis- 
puted among  the  local  antiquaries. 
Some  suppose  it  obtained  this  epithet 
by  a  colony  of  Saracens  haying  been 
"brought  here  from  Palermo  by  Fre- 
derick II.,  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  See.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  contend  that  it  was  derived 
from  the  villages,  pagi,  among  which 
its  inhab.  were  scattered  by  the 
wars  of  the  Gk>ths  and  the  Longo- 
bards.  This  last  is  the  more  probable 
reason  of  the  two.  Hugo,  the  founder 
of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
and  Solimena  the  painter,  were  natives 
of  the  town;  and  Paolo  Giovio,  the 
historian,  was  created  bishop  of  the 
diocese  by  Clement  VII. 

The  Citadel  of  Nocera  commands  a 
good  view,  and  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  memorable  events.  Sibilla,  the 
widow  of  Manfred,  and  her  son 
Manfredino,  died  in  its  prisons  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Benevento ;  and  St. 
liouis  of  Anjou,  the  canonised  son  of 
their  conqueror,  who  preferred  the  cowl 
of  a  Franciscan  to  the  crown  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  was  bom  within  its  walls. 
At  the  close  of  the  14th  cent,  it  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Angevine 
party  during  the  contest  for  the  uurone 
between  Louis  of  Anjou  and  Charles 
Durazzo.  It  was  occupied  by  the  im- 
petuous Urban  VI.,  who  assembled 
there  his  Cardinals,  and  assumed  a 
power  superior  to  that  of  the  Sovereign 
on  whom  he  had  himself  conferred  the 
crown.  Charles  Purazzo  sent  his  grand 
Constable,  Count  Alberico,  to  besiege 
him ;  but  the  Pope,  secure  in  his  retreat, 
contented  himself  with  appearing  three 
or  four  times  a-day  at  the  window  of  the 
castle,  with  beU  and  candle  in  hand, 
to  pronounce  his  curse  of  excommuni- 
cation on  the  besiegers.  It  was  during 
this  siege  that  the  Pope,  suspecting  the 
fidelity  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishops 
of  Taranto,  Corfu,  and  G^oa,  and  of 
Cardinab  d^  Sangro  and  Donati,  caused 
them  to  be  tortured  with  most  revolt- 
ing cruelty.  After  witnessing  their 
sufferings  he  had  them  shut  up  in  a 
pistern,  reseyying  them  for  a  wore  hor- 


rible fate.  Tommaso  Sanseverino  and 
Baimondello  Orsini,  who  came  to  his 
rescue,  having  forced  their  way  through 
the  besieging  army,  took  him  by  the 
valley  of  Sanseverino  and  by  Giffoni  to 
Buccino,  among  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Apennines,  where  he  waited  the  arrival 
of  the  d-enoese  galleys  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sele.  During  the  voyage  he  had 
the  five  Cardinals  tied  up  in  sacks  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  story  is  dif- 
ferently told  by  some  historians,  who 
add  the  Cardinals  of  Bieti  and  London 
to  the  number,  and  state  that  they  were 
carried  to  Ghenoa,  where  they  were  exe- 
cuted, except  the  English  Cardinal 
(Adam  of  Hertford),  who  was  spared 
at  the  intercession  of  his  countrymen 
there,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  of 
Bichard  II.,  whose  legate  he  was.  In 
the  middle  of  the  town  are  the  large 
barracks  built  by  Charles  III.  from  the 
designs  of  VatwiteUi. 

[There  is  a  good  road  frvm  Nocera  to 
Sanseverino  (from  which  there  is  a  rly. 
to  Naples  by  Samo,  Nola,  and  Can- 
cello,  in  2^  hrs.),  falling  into  the  route 
from  Avellino  to  Salerno.  It  is  in 
many  parts  interesting,  but  longer  and 
less  beautifrd  than  the  other  by  Cava. 
On  this  road,  3  m.  fi^m  Nocera,  is  the 
village  of  Materdomini,  at  the  foot  of  a 
conical  hill  crowned  with  the  pic- 
turesque ruin  of  a  medieeval  castle.  It 
takes  its  name  from  an  ancient  ch.  and 
Monastery  of  St.  Basil ;  it  afterwards 
passed  to  the  Franciscans,  and  is  now 
suppressed.  The  ch.  contains  the  tomb 
of  Bobert  of  Anjou,  son  of  Charles  I., 
and  of  Beatrix,  the  first  wife  of  that 
monarch.] 

Shortly  after  quitting  Nocera,  we  pass 
on  the  rt.  of  the  rly.  and  1.  of  the  road 
the  ch.  of  S.  Mana  Maggiore^  in  the 
village  of  the  same  name,  originally  an 
ancient  temple,  restored  and  employed 
as  a  baptistery  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  has  some  resemblance  in  its 
form  to  S.  Stefano  Botondo  at  Bome. 
Its  arched  roof  is  supported  by  a  double 
row  of  28  columns,  of  different  orders 
and  lengths,  of  which  5  are  of  ori- 
ental alabaster,  and  the  rest  mostly  of 
ancient  mt^rbles.    In  the  centre  is  an 
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octagonal  baptismal  font.  It  has  re- 
cently been  restored,  and  a  znodem 
ch.  ^ith  a  good  detached  bell-tower 
built  near  it.  Some  Boman  statues 
were  found  near  here  in  1843. 

The  transyerse  yallej  which  separates 
the  mountain  group  that  extends  by 
Castellammare  and  Sorrento  to  Cape 
Minerra,  commences  at  Nocera^  ascend- 
ing constantly  to  Caya,  its  summit  lerel, 
and  is  diyersified  by  hamlets,  churches, 
yillas,  and  ruined  castles,  embosomed 
in  trees,  or  surrounded  by  yineyards 
and  corn-fields,  presenting  a  scene  of 
cultiyation  and  homely  beauty  which 
will  explain  the  influence  of  the  spot 
in  forming  the  taste  of  Claude.  The 
road  passes  through  plantations  of 
poplars  which  are  topped  to  support 
yines,  whilst  upon  the  hills  on  each 
side  rise  picturesque  ruined  castles, 
especially  that  on  1.  aboye  the  yillage  of 

3  kil.  S,  ClemetUe  Stat.  The  numerous 
high  narrow  towers  scattered  oyer  the 
hills  on  the  1.  between  S.  demente  and 
Caya,  haying  at  a  distance  the  appear- 
ance of  columns,  are  used  in  catching 
wild  pigeons.  The  mode  of  capturing 
the  birds  is  peculiar  to  this  district :  at 
eyery  tower  one  or  more  slingers  are 
stationed,  who  are  warned  by  criers  at 
the  top,  called  gridatoriy  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  birds ;  they  then  throw 
with  slings,  white  stones,  towards  those 
parts  of  the  field  where  the  nets  are 
spread  ;  the  birds  instantly  follow  the 
lure,  and  are  taken  in  great  numbers. 
This  curious  mode  of  chace  takes  place 
in  September  and  October,  during 
the  passage  of  the  wood  pigeons — there 
are  more  than  50  of  these  towers  about 
Cava. 

6  kil.  La  Cava  Stat.  (20,612  Inhab.) 
(Inns:  JT.  Vittoria,  5  min.  from  the 
Illy.,fair  and  reasonable ;  H.  de  Londres, 
Pension  /Sume,  terms  yery  moderate,  4fr. 
a  day  during  winter  season — Noyember 
to  April.  At  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Corpo  di  Cava,  Alhergo  di  Miohele  Sca- 
polatiello.  Clean,  furnished  apartments, 
at  moderate  charges,  in  many  of  the 
villas).  The  town  consists  of  one  long 
street  with  arcj^des  under  the  bosses 


nmilarto  those  of  Bologna;  it,  as  well  as 
the  neighbourhood,  is  l£e  resort  of  Nea- 
politans and  foreigners  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn ;  the  climate  being  cool 
and  healthy,  and  the  scenery  extremely 
beautiful.  G^ie  chief  object  of  interest  is 
the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  La  Trimta 
della  Cava^  near  the  village  of  Corpo 
di  Cava,  1^  hr.  distsmt  from  the  town. 
There  is  a  carriage-road,  but  it  is  better 
to  choose  the  path  through  the  woods 
(donkey,  1}  fr.).  This  leads,  in  20  min., 
through  vin^ards  and  chestnut-trees, 
to  the  ch.  of  S,  CHuseppe^  and  thence 
in  i  hr.  to  the  ch.  of  JPietra  Santa, 
whence  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  La 
Cava  and  the  Bay  of  Salerno.  Thence, 
skirting  the  wood,  we  come  into  the 
high  road,  and,  crossing  the  viaduct,  we 
reach  in  a  short  time  Corpo  di  Cava, 
where,  in  the  inn  above  mentioned, 
one  may  live  en  pension  for  the  moderate 
sum  of  5  fr.  a  day.  Five  minutes  fiir- 
ther  on  to  the  L  is  the  monastery, 
embosomed  in  the  wildest  scenes  of 
wood  and  mountain,  with  which  the 
style  of  its  architecture  is  by  no  means 
in  harmony.  It  was  founded  in  1011, 
by  Alferius  Pappacarboni,  a  Lombard, 
who  became  its  first  abbot. 

The  Church  contains  the  tombs  of 
— S.  Alferius,  the  founder  of  the  mo- 
nastery ;  of  Sibilla,  the  second  wife 
of  King  Boger,  and  the  sister  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgimdy — she  died  at  Sa- 
lerno ;  and  of  several  Antipopes,  with 
whose  history  the  monastery  has  been 
singularly  associated.  Theodoric,  the 
antagonist  of  Paschal  II.  (1110),  died 
here  as  a  simple  monk :  and  a  stone, 
with  a  mitre  reversed,  in  the  walls  of 
the  ch.,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  grave 
of  the  Antipope  Ghregory  VIII.,  elected 
by  the  iofluence  of  tb.e  Emp.  Henry  V. 
in  opposition  to  Gelasius  II.  (1118). 
Its  organ  is  one  of  the  best  in  Italy. 
A  passage  behind  the  vestry  leads  to 
what  was  the  ancient  monastery  in  the 
Gk)thic  style,  built  imder  the  rock,  and 
now  used  as  storerooms.  Beneath  the 
monastery  there  is  a  large  natural  cavern 
in  the  limestone  rock,  called  the  Chrotta. 

But  the  great  attraction  of  the  mo- 
nasterjr  are  its  vast  ABCHrvES,  contain- 
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ing   ^,000  parohment  rolls,  and  up- 
-wards  of  60,000  MSS.  on  paper.  Many 
of  the  Diplomas,  which  amount,  with 
the  Papal  Bulls,  to  1600  in  number, 
relate    to     the    early    and    medisBval 
liistory    of   Italy.      In    this    respect. 
Cava,  like  Monte  Casino,  is  a  mine  of 
national  history  during  at  least  4  cen- 
turies ;  and  a  complete  analysis  of  its 
treasures  is  much  to  be  desired.    The 
task  of  compiling  one,  with  the  aid 
of  the  admirable  classed  catalogues  of 
Padre  Eossi,  has  now  been  completed  by 
"Venereo,  and  Don  Michele  Morcaldi  is 
publishing  a  *  Codex DiplomaticusCaven- 
sis,'  of  which  3  vols,  have  already  ap- 
peared. The  collection  commences  with 
a  diploma  of  840,  in  which  Badelchi, 
Prince  of  Beneventum,  assigns  to  the 
Abbot  of  Santa  Sofia  some  property 
-which  had  been  forfeited  to  him  by  a 
rebel.    Two  are  diplomas  of  the  Q^uai- 
mars,  princes  of  Salerno,  with  their 
effigies  still  perfect  on  the  seals ;  they 
date  from  the  9th  and  11th  centuries. 
Another,  dated  1120,  with  a  golden  seal, 
is  a  diploma  of  Xing  Boger  of  Sicily, 
granting    to    this    monastery    several 
lands  in   the   island    of   Sicily,  -with 
some  Saracenic  and  Christian  slaves. 
A   third    of   Baldwin    VI.,  King   of 
Jerusalem,  granting    the  freedom    of 
navigation  to  the  ships  of  the  monastery. 
The  Papal  Bulk  date  from  the  year 
500,  and  include  several  which  are  in- 
edited.    The  judicial  documents  afford 
a  very  curious   insight  into   the  do- 
mestic and  social  habits  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  particularly  those  of  the  Lom- 
bard period.     Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  celebrated  example  of 
the  morgengahe  of  792,  or  the  deed 
of  gift  by  which  a  husband  assi|pied 
a  part  of  his  property  to  his  wife  on 
the  morning  after  marriage ;   a  curious 
deed  of  844,  by  which  the  seducer,  who 
was  unable  to  pay  the  fine  unposed  on 
him,  is  handed  over  to  the  damsel  as 
security  for  the  payment ;    and    the 
deed  of  conveyance  by  the  stick  {per 
fustem).      In    addition   to   these   the 
family,    municipal,    and    ecclesiastical 
registers,  and  other  documents  of  a 
local  cluuucter,  are  of  inestimable  value 


as  illustrating  the  civic  history  and  to- 
pography of  the  kingdom.  GHannone  and 
other  writers  availed  themselves  largely 
of  these  materials,  and  Filangieri  com- 
posed within  the  monastery  his  well- 
known  work  on  the  Science  of  Legis- 
lation. 

The  Librctry  was  formerly  rich  in 
rare  and  curious  MSS.,  but  many  were 
destroyed  more  than  a  century  ago  by 
the  fall  of  part  of  the  rock  overhang- 
ing the  monastery.  At  present  the 
collection  contains  about  150  MSS., 
ranging  from  the  7th  to  the  14th  cent. 
The  Codex  Legwn  Longohwrdorvm^ 
dated  1004,  contains  a  more  complete 
digest  of  Lombard  law  than  any  other 
in  existence.  The  illuminated  Bibles 
are  of  great  beauty,  and  a  Collection 
of  Heures  or  Prayers  is  enriched  with 
exquisite  miniatures  attributed  to  Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole.  Another  treasure 
is  the  MS.  Latin  Vulgate,  which  every 
bibUcal  scholar  -will  regard  with  atten- 
tive interest.  It  is  a  quarto  MS.  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  of  the  text 
of  St.  Jerome,  after  the  reading  of  Ida- 
cius  Clarus  (VigUius),  who  was  Bishop 
of  Thapsus  at  the  end  of  the  5th  cent. 
It  is  beautifully  written  on  vellum,  in 
small  cursive  character,  with  three  co- 
lumns in  a  page  and  no  divisions  be- 
tween the  words,  except  an  occasional 
full  point  at  the  end  of  the  sentences. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Cardinal  Mai,  who' 
considered  it  as  old  as  the  7th  cent,  at 
the  latest,  Leo  XII.  ordered  an  exact 
transcript  to  be  made  of  it  for  the  Va- 
tican Library.  The  early  printed  books 
amount  to  about  600.  Among  them  is 
Gerson  De  Passionihus  Animi^  Mentz, 
1467  ;  the  Bihlia  Latina  of  Hailbrun, 
Venice,  1476;  the  Editio  princeps  of 
Eusebius's  Historia,  printed  in  Gothic 
type  about  1470,  of  Politian's  transla- 
tion of  Herodian's  Sistoriarum,  Rome, 
1493 ;  of  Thomas  k  Kempis'  De  Imita- 
tione  Christif  printed  by  Gunther 
Zainer;  and  the  folio  Juvenal  of  De 
Rubeis,  1475.  Tasso  resided  occasion- 
ally in  the  monastery,  and  refers  to  it 
in  his  Oerusalemme  Conquistata,  III.  4. 

Among  the  beautiful  rides  that  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Cavfk  may 
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be'  mentioiKecl : — I.  That  already  de- 
scribed to  the  monastery-;  finom  the 
monaatery  leads  a  mule-track  com- 
manding  fine  Tiews,  which  crosses  the 
•mnmit  of  CtMpo  d^Orm^  and  descends 
by  8.  Maria  delP  Amoeaia  to  Maiori. 
2.  To  the  Bommit  of  Momte  linestra: 
the  last  part  of  the  path  must  be  made 
on  foot.  3.  To  the  Tillage  of  8.  Lucia. 
4.  To  the  top  of  the  hill  of  8.  Libera- 
tore,  which  commands  the  bay  of 
Salerno  and  the  yaUey  of  Vietri  and 
Cara  with  all  their  Tillages;  and  the 
descent  thence  on  the  Sal^o  side. 

Salyator  Sosa  is  said  to  haye  resided 
at  Gaya^  and  to  haTC  embodied  many 
of  the  scenes  around  in  his  best  pictures. 

LeaTing  GaTa,  we  descend  the  yalley 
for  about  3  m.  through  exceedingly 
fine  scenery,  the  road  running  by  the 
side  of  a  raTine  with  a  torrent;  the 
rly.  at  a  higher  leTel  through  cuttings 
in  the  limestone  roclc,  passing  aboye 
the  Tillage  of  Molina,  till  it  reaches 

4  kil.  Vietri  Stat.  (8441  Inhab. 
Ko  inn.  Carriages  at  the  stat.  for 
Amalfi  in  1}  hr.:  2  horses,  7  fr. ;  I 
horse,  5  fr.,  with  buonamano.)  The 
town  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
yalley,  on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  The 
road  to  Salerno  continues  along  the 
coast,  while  the  rly.  to  the  same  place 
goes  along  the  side  of  the  hill  through 
tunnels  and  down  steep  declines.  (For 
remainder  of  the  road  to  Salerno  and 
EboliseeBte.  155.) 

"We  here  leaye  the  rly.,  and  proceed 
along  the  coast  road  9  m.  to  Amalfi. 
The  drive  is  perhaps  one  of  the  loveliest 
in  the  world.  Descending  to  the  Marina 
di  Vietri  we  see  seawards  on  the  1.  the 
conical  rocks  called  i  Frdtelli,  and  on 
a  height  to  the  rt.  Muttd,  A  short 
distance  farther  on  is 

Cetara  (2555  Inhab.),  a  village  whose 
inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly  in  the 
anchovy  fisheries.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  formed  the  B.  frontier  of  the'Be- 
public  of  Amalfi.  It  was  the  haunt 
'  '  ^^e  Saracens  during  their  incursions 
'  coast,  and  iu  the  wj^:  between 


Charles  Y.  and  Heniy  II.  was  depopu- 
lated by  the  Tm^ish  fleet,  which  the 
latter  had  summoned  to  bis  aid.  In 
1799  it  acquired  notoriety  as  a  ne«t 
of  pirates.  In  its  ch.  is  the  tomb  of 
Giimdonato  Aulisio,  the  TnariTiw  of 
Oava^  who,  with  the  Corsican  Obtain 
Mariotto  Broggi,  rescued  Prjnoe  Fre- 
dmc,  the  second  son  of  Ferdinand  1. 
of  Aragon,  from  the  power  of  the  re- 
bellious buons  in  1484. 

The  road  now  ascends  from  the  Ma- 
rina of  JErehia,  a  hamlet  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Hercnl^, 
to  the  summit  of  the  Capo  del  Tumolo, 
whence  there  is  a  lovely  view  ov^r  both 
sides  of  the  bay.  This  Capo  is  the 
eastern  point  of  a  lofty  headland  called 
the  Monte  Falesio;  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  strong  currents  which  set  round 
it.  We  descend  to  the  western  point 
of  the  headland.  Capo  d^Orso^  the  scene 
of  the  naval  victory  gained  by  the 
French,  conunanded  by  Filippino  Doria, 
over  the  Spanish  fleet  of  Charles  V., 
commanded  by  his  viceroy  Don  Hugo 
de  Mon^ada.  In  this  battle  Don  Hugo 
was  killed,  with  several  of  his  captains. 

A  nule  beyond  is  the  village  of 
Maiori  (4896  Inhab.),  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  9th  cent,  by  Si- 
cardo,  and  situated  near  the  seashore 
at  the  mouth  of  the  yalley  of  Tramonti. 
The  torrent  Senna  divides  it  into  nearly 
equal  parts,  supplying  the  motive  power 
01  its  paper  and  maccaroni  mills.  Above 
the  town  is  the  old  castle  of  S.  Nicola, 
with  its  massive  walls  and  embattled 
towers,  which  in  later  times  was  a 
stronghold  successively  of  the  Sanse- 
verinis,  the  Colonnas,  and  the  Piccolo- 
minis.  The  ch.  of  S.  Maria  in  Mare 
contains  a  bas-relief  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour 
and  the  Virgin :  the  roof  of  the  crypt 
is  supported  by  8  marble  colunms. 
The  ch.  of  the  suppi'essed  monastery  of 
S.  Francesco  contains  a  monument  of 
the  Imperato  &mily,  dated  1587,  and 
several  pictures  by  unknown  artists,  of 
which  the  Transfiguration  is  the  best. 
£.  of  the  town,  on  the  S.  peak  of  Monte 
Falesio,  is  the  ruined  mojiasterv  of  the 
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CcMuddoUt  foimded  in  1485  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Maiori  under  the  title  of  8, 
Jifaria  delV  Awocata;  it  is  a  conspicu- 
ous object  from  all  purts  of  this  coast. 

A  slight  ascent  brings  us  to  the  next 
village,  Minori  (3263  Inhab.),  an  in- 
dustrious little  place  occupying  a 
'beautiful  position  in  the  midst  of 
orange-groves  and  Tineyards,  near 
the  shore  at  the  entrance  of  a  valley 
-^nratered  by  the  torrent  Beginnolo. 
Slinori  was  one  of  the  arsenals  of  the 
Amalfitans,  the  large  picturesque 
tower  or  castle  on  the  adjoining  head- 
land havingbeen  one  of  its  defences.  The 
ch.,  which  has  been  recently  rebuilt^  pre- 
serves in  the  crypt  the  remains  of  Sta. 
Trofimena^  the  possession  of  which  was 
BO  much  coveted  during  the  wars  be- 
tween Amalfi  and  Sicardo  of  Benevento 
in  the  9th  cent.  On  the  W.  shore 
near  the  town,  at  Marmorata^  is  a 
cavern,  about  75  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  high 
at  the  entrance,  but  it  gradually  nar- 
rows towards  the  end,  where  water  issues 
&om  the  rock  in  great  volume,  and  in 
one  part  forms  a  pool  upwards  of  20  ft. 
in  depth. 

Almost  joining  Minori,  and  forming 
a  sort  of  suburb  of  Amalfi,  is 

Atrani  (2434  Inhab.),  so  shut  in  by 
mountains  that  its  name  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  its  position  at  the  mouth  of 
the  dark  and  gloomy  gorge  of  the  Dra- 
gone.  Atrani  and  Amalfi  may  be  said  to 
join  along  the  shore,  though  the  deep 
ravines  up  which  they  run  are  divided 
by  a  mountainous  promontory,  crowned 
by  the  vast  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Pon- 
tone.  In  former  times  it  was  surrounded 
by  waUs.  It  has  suffered  considerably 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  The 
ch.  of  S,  Salvadore  di  Bireto^  which, 
according  to  the  inscription  in  Latin 
verse  at  the  entrance,  was  where  the 
Doges  of  Amalfi  were  elected  and 
their  place  of  burial,  has  bronze  doors 
with  the  date  1087  and  the  name  of 
Ifantaleone  Viaretta^  by  whom  they 
were  erected  pro  mercede  anima  sues  et 
merUa  S,  SehctsUam  movrtffris.  The 
bells  bear  the  date  of  1298.  Within 
the  ch.  is  a  slab,  built  into  the 
^all.  bearing  a  bas-relief  of  a  curious 


character.  A  tree,  from  whose  sum- 
mit a  bird  is  taking  flight,  separates 
two  peacocks  with  their  wings  ex- 
tended :  one  peacock  stands  on  the 
head  of  a  man  against  which  two  Syrens 
are  reclining  their  heads ;  the  other 
stands  on  the  back  of  a  hare,  which  is 
attacked  in  front  and  in  the  rear  by 
two  birds  of  prey.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  histoiT  or  signification  of  this 
sculpture.  Another  sepulchral  slab, 
with  a  female  figure  in  the  costume  of 
the  14th  cent.,  and  an  inscription 
records  the  names  of  the  &milies  of 
Freccia  and  dAfflitto,  both  well  known 
in  the  history  of  the  period;  it  was 
brought  from  the  ruined  ch.  of  S.  Eus- 
tachio  at  Fontone.  In  the  sacristy 
is  an  antique  cinerary  mm,  on  an  in- 
scribed pedestal.  An  old  tower,  which 
forms  a  conspicuous  object  from  what- 
ever quarter  Atrani  is  seen,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  the  Sara- 
cens who  were  sent  here  by  Manfred  to 
occupy  the  town  during  his  disputes 
with  Innocent  IV. 

Half-way  up  the  mountain  is  a  build- 
ing called  the  House  ofMasaniellOy  who 
is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  here  in  1622.  In  the  little  ch.  of 
S.  Caterina,  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato,  at 
Naples,  is  preserved  a  Register  of  Bap- 
tisms, in  which  the  name  of  Tommato 
AtUello  (Masaniello),  the  son  of  Cecoo 
ePAmcUfi  and  of  Antoma  Qargano^ 
of  the  Vico  Botto  di  Lavinaio,  a 
small  street  adjoining  the  Piazza, 
appears  among  the  baptisms  of  the 
29th  of  June,  1620.  This  document 
was  only  recently  discovered.  The 
register  of  marriages  in  the  same  ch. 
records  the  marriage  of  his  parents, 
on  the  18th  of  ^February  of  the  same 
year,  a  date  which  explains  the  term 
bastard  appUed  to  him  by  the  royalist 
historians  of  his  insurrection. 

Above  Atrani  is  the  village  of  Pon- 
tone,  and  some  distance  on  the  L  Ea- 
veflo. 

C.  AmAUBI  AITD  NEiaHBOnSHOOD. 

Amalfi  (6913  Inhab.  Inns:  S, 
des  Cdjmcins,  clean  and  comfort- 
able, with  excellent   cookeir  arrange* 
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ments  made  en  pennon ;  —  JJhergo 
deUa  XfNio,  onoe  a  oonyent,  and  beui- 
tifullj  situated  between  Amalfi  and 
Atrani,  also  yery  good,  with  obliging 
landlord,  commanding  finer  yiews)  is 
one  of  those  places  that  are  better 
understood  from  the  rudest  drawing 
than  from  the  most  minute  description. 
Encircled  with  mountains,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  deep  gorge  from  which  a  torrent 
dashes  into  the  gulf  below,  its  position 
is  in  all  respects  unique.  Its  churches, 
towers,  and  arcaded  houses,  grouped 
together  in  picturesque  irregularity,  are 
backed  by  precipices  of  wSd  magnifi- 
cence, and  lighted  up  by  that  magic 
colouring  which  belongs  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  Southern  Italy. 

The  historical  interest  of  Amalfi  is 
entirely  mediiBTal.  It  had  no  existence 
in  classical  times,  and  the  magnificence 
of  its  coast  seems  to  hare  been  un- 
known to  the  Gh;«ek  and  Latin  poets. 

The  legendary  origin  of  Amalfi,  as 
related  in  the  Oronica  AmalJUana^  is 
that  certain  Boman  patricians,  having 
left  Rome  to  follow  Gonstantine  to  By- 
zantium in  the  4th  cent.,  were  wrecked 
at  Bagusa.  After  some  time  they  mi- 
grated to  the  Gulf  of  Palinuro,  and 
built  or  re-occupied  Melfes^  on  a  small 
river  which  retains  the  name  of  Melpa, 
whence  shortly  afterwards  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Eboli,  from  which  also  they 
eyentually  removed  for  greater  security 
to  this  coast,  taking  up  their  position 
at  La  Scala^  on  the  mountains.  From 
this  they  descended  to  the  coast,  and 
gave  to  the  city  which  they  erected  the 
name  of  Amalfi^  in  remembrance  of 
their  first  home,  Melfi,  Whatever  we 
may  be  disposed  to  thmk  of  this  account, 
the  first  historical  record  we  find  of  the 
existence  of  Amalfi  i»  in  the  6th  cent., 
in  a  letter  from.  St.  Ghregory  the  Great 
to  Anthemius,  mentioning  the  Bishop 
of  Amalfi. 

The  founders  of  Amalfi  seem  to  have 
placed  it  under  the  protection  of  the 
Eastern  Emperors,  and  obtained  the 
privilege  of  being  governed  by  a  Prefect 
of  their  own  choice,  who  in  later  times 
when  the  government,  by  the  weakening 
*^he  power  of  the  ^mperow,  grew 


graduaUy  into  a  Republic,  was  dignified 
by  the  title  of  Doge.  The  increase  of 
the  population  soon  led  to  an  extension 
of  territory,  and  we  find  that  when  the 
Republic  had  attained  the  height  of  its 
power,  its  limits  extended  on  the  E.  as 
fax  as  Getara,  on  the  N.  to  Qragnano, 
Lettere,  and  Pimonte,  and  on  the  W. 
to  the  Promontory  of  Minerya. 

So  rapid  had  been  the  increase  of 
the  Republic,  that  in  the  time  of  Por- 
phyry, Amalfi  was  classed  as  the  fifth 
city  of  the  kingdom,  coming  after  Capua, 
Naples,  Benevento,  and  Ghieta.    In  838 
Sicardo,  Prince  of  Benevento,  suddenly 
attacked  it,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
body  of  Sta.  Trofimena.    Not  content 
with  plundering  the  dty  of  this  rehc, 
he  also  carried  off  the  inhabitants,  and 
retained  them  as  prisoners  at  Salerno 
until  his  murder  and  the  dissensions 
which  occuned  at  the  election  of  his 
successor  enabled  them  to  escape.     On 
quitting  Salerno  they  pillaged  it,  and 
destroyed  many  of  its   churches  and 
palaces  by  fire.     Before  the  close  of 
this  century  Amalfi  was  surrounded  by 
walls  and  towers ;  coined  its  own  mo- 
ney; had  its  arsenal,  its  theatre,  and 
other  public  edifices.    In  987  its  see 
was  erected  into  an  Archbishopric.    Its 
history  under  the  Poges  is  an  epitome 
of  the  petty  wars  with  the  princes  of 
Salerno,  Benevento,  Capua,  and  against 
the  Saracens, — wars  in  which  Amalfi 
was  sometimes  allied  with  the  duchy 
of  Naples,  and   sometimes  with  the 
principality  of  Salerno,  and  in  which 
the  Kepublic  obtained  from  Leo  lY. 
the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith  "  for 
its  services  against  the  infidels.    In  the 
11th  cent,  a  band  of  Norman  crusaders, 
who  had  taken  their  passage  in  the 
Amalfi  cruisers  on  their  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  the  Doge  of  the  RepubUo  and 
by  the  Prince  of  Salerno.    The  Nor- 
mans rendered  efibctual  service  to  their 
hosts  by  aiding  in  repelling  an  attack 
of  the  Saracens  upon  Salerno ;  a  service 
which  led  eventually  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Norman  power  in  Southern 
Italy. 

At  this  time  Am&lfi  is  said  to  have 
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contained  50,000  Inhab.,  and  its  de- 
pendent territory  ten  times  that  amount. 
The  barrenness  of  its  territory  compelled 
tlie  inhabitants,  from  the  earliest  period, 
to   have   recourse    to    trade  as   their 
ineans  of  support ;  and  so  great  was 
tbe  success  of  their  commercial  enter- 
prise, that,  when  Bobert  Guiscard  en- 
tered Italy,  they  had  their  fiBMjtories  at 
Jerusalem,  at  Alexandria,  at  Bagdad, 
at  Tunis,  at  Cyprus,  and  at  Constanti- 
nople,   and   possessed  their    separate 
quarters  and  streets  in  almost  every 
port  with  which  they  traded.    At  Jeru- 
salem they  had  built  a  ch.  and  conyent 
for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims  who  yisited 
the  Holy  Land  previous  to  the  Crusades, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Caliph  of 
IBgypt,  had  founded  the  hospital  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  who  afterwards 
became  so  &mou8  under  the  title  of 
the  Knight*  of  Malta.    At  home  they 
had  raised  their  little  state  to  the  rank 
of  the  first  naval  power  in  Europe,  and 
had  preserved,  as  the  greatest  monu- 
ment of  their  eastern  commerce,  the 
earliest  known  MS.  of  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian,  of  which  most  of  the  other 
copies    now    extant    are    transcripts. 
They  had  laid  down  for  their  guidance 
thoie  maritime  laws  which,  u^der  the 
name  of  the  Tabula  Amal^hUana,  -sup- 
planted the  Lex  Shodia  hitherto  in  use 
and  incorporated  by  the  Bomans  in 
their  codes ;  and  they  introduced  into 
Europe  a  knowledge  of  the  mariner's 
compass.    These  services  rendered  to 
civihsation  earned  for  Amalfi  the  title 
of  the  Athens  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  1075  the  Bepublic,  l^ing  op- 
pressed by  Gisulfus,  Duke  of  Salerno, 
obtained  the  aid  of  Bobert  Guiscard, 
who  expelled  GKsulfus,  fortified  Amalfi, 
and  annexed  it  and  Salerno  to  his 
dukedom  of  Apulia.  His  son,  Boger 
Bursa,  treated  Amalfi  with  less  respect. 
He  seized  it  in  1089,  and  retained  it  till 
1096,  when  the  citizens  regained  their 
independence.  Boger  summoned  his 
elder  brother  Bohemond  and  his  uncle 
Boger  of  SicUy  to  his  aid.  Count 
Boger  sent  a  powerful  fleet  with  20,000 
Saracens,  wlule  Duke  Boger  himself 


brought  a  considerable  force  from 
Apulia  and  Calabria.  The  Amalfitans 
defended  themselves  gallantly,  and  the 
siege  would  have  been  long  protracted 
if  Bohemond  had  not  abandoned  the 
enterprise  to  join  the  first  crusade  with 
his  nephew  Tancred,  whose  achieve- 
ments were  sung  by  Tasso.  Count 
Boger's  Christian  forces,  fired  by  this 
example,  determined  to  go  also  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  raised  the  siege,  leav- 
ing Boger  Bursa  to  return  to  Apulia 
without  humbling  Amalfi.  In  1129, 
the  Gh:«at  Count,  afterwards  King 
Boger,  required  the  Amalfitans  to  sur- 
render their  fortresses,  and  on  his  de- 
mand being  answered  by  a  firm  refusal, 
he  sent  his  high  admiral  George  of 
Antioch  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  attack 
the  city.  In  this  war  the  Amalfitans 
saw  Bavello,  Scala,  the  Islands  of  the 
Syrens,  and  their  other  dependent 
castles  faU  in  succession.  At  length, 
on  the  king  appearing  before  the 
city  in  person  in  1131,  they  capitu- 
lated. The  fortresses  were  given  up 
unconditionally,  and  Boger  entered 
Amalfi  as  a  conqueror,  the  citizens, 
however,  reserving  to  themselves  the 
right  of  continuing  to  govern  the  State 
by  their  own  magistrates  and  laws. 
Four  years  afterwards,  Boger  returned 
with  a  strong  armament  to  attack  the 
NeapoUtans,  who  summoned  the  Fisans 
to  their  aid.  The  ships  of  Amalfi  had 
joined  the  royal  fleet  in  the  harbours  of 
Sicily,  and  her  troops  were  encamped 
under  the  standard  of  Boger  at  Aversa. 
The  Fisans,  in  their  absence,  attacked 
and  sacked  Amalfi,  Scala,  and  Bavello. 
Boger  and  the  Amalfitans  broke  up  the 
camp  at  Aversa  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  this  disaster,  and  marching  over 
Monte  Sant*  Angelo,  fell  upon  the 
Fisans  as  they  were  besieging  the  castle 
of  Eratta  near  Bavello,  took  many  of 
them  prisoners,  and  compelled  the  rest 
to  fly  to  their  ships,  leaving  one  of  their 
consuls  dead  upon  the  mountains  and 
the  other  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Amalfitans.  The  fleet  from  Sicily 
arrived  at  the  same  time,  and  destroyed 
many  of  the  Fisan  ships.  Those  which 
succeeded   in    escaping,    carried  with 
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them  as  their  pruse  the  Pandects  of 
JiuHnian.  The  Fisans  retained  poa- 
Bession  of  this  precious  monument  of 
Koman  hiw  for  nearly  300  years,  when 
Guido  Gapponi  captured  it  from  them 
and  earned  it  to  Florence,  where  it 
is  now  preserved  in  the  Laurentian 
library. 

The  Pisans,  eager  to  arenge  the  re- 
pulse th^  had  sustained,  returned  in 
1137  with  a  fleet  of  100  ships;  and 
Amalfi  and  Atrani  being  either  unpre- 
pared or  dismayed  by  such  a  force, 
purchased  peace  without  striking  a 
blow.  Bayello  and  Scala  refused  to 
surrender  upon  such  terms,  but  after  a 
brief  defence  they  were  taken  by  storm 
and  pillaged  by  the  invaders.  From 
this  disaster  Amalfi  never  recovered. 
The  Norman  king  soon  foimd  a  wider 
field  for  his  ambition  than  the  petty 
principalities  and  republics  of  this 
coast  J  and  what  the  Pisans  had  spared 
was  soon  destroyed  by  a  more  resistless 
enemy.  As  early  as  the  12th  century 
the  subsidence  of  the  land  had  laid 
part  of  the  lower  town  under  water, 
and  the  great  storm  and  inundation  of 
1343,  wUch  Petrarch  has  described  in 
one  of  his  letters,  completed  the  work 
of  destruction,  engulfing  the  beach 
which  then  existed  between  Amalfi  and 
Atrani.  This  catastrophe  will  explain 
the  fact  that  Amalfi  has  now  no  trace 
of  its  ancient  quays  and  arsenals,  and 
scarcely  any  fragment  of  its  walls.  The 
massive  round  tower  on  the  Monte 
Aureo,  the  only  one  remaining,  is 
flanked  with  bastions  and  turreted,  and 
has  no  means  of  entrance  but  from 
above.  The  monastery  of  SS.  Trinity 
was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  mint  of 
the  Eepublic,  and  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore  upon  those  of  the  theatre,— 
the  only  public  edifices  of  which  the 
site  is  remembered. 

Under  the  dynasties  of  Anjou  and 
Aragon,  the  title  of  Duke  of  Amalfi 
was  enjoyed  by  the  Colonna,  Orsini, 
d'Este,  and  Piccolomini  families.  The 
latter  possessed  it  for  more  than  a 
cent.,  and  then  sold  it  to  the  Princes 
of  Stigliano,  from  whom,  in  1584,  the. 
Amalfitans  purchased  the  fief  and  placed 


it  under  the  crown.  In  1642  Philip  II. 
again  conferred  the  title  on  the  Picco- 
lominis,  but  the  citizens  having  pro- 
tested, their  claim  was  recognised  and 
the  grant  cancelled. 

The  little  torrent,  called  the  Can- 
neto,  is  the  chief  source  of  the  modem 
prosperity  of  the  town,  supplying  the 
motive  power  of  its  paper-mills,  and 
its  factories  of  paper,  soap,  and  macca- 
roni,  the  latter  of  which  are  celebrated 
not  only  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  but  are  exported  to 
France,  to  the  Levant,  and  to  South 
America. 

l^e  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  An- 
drew the  Apostle,  whose  remains  repose 
in  the  crypt  beneath  it,  although  it  has 
sufiered  greatly  from  modem    altera- 
tions and  enliu*gements,  is  a  very  in- 
teresting example  of  the   Lombardo- 
Saraoenic,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  Romanesque  stylcj  which  the  Nor- 
mans   introduced  into    Europe    after 
their  conquest   of  Sicily.      The  great 
stair  from  the  Piazza  led  to  a  majestic 
vestibule  adorned  with  7  columns  from 
Peestum.      This    was    demolished    in 
1865  as  insecure,  but  it  has  now  been 
rebuilt.       The    bronze    doors    of   the 
prmcipal  entrance,  which  are  supposed 
to  date  from  the  year  1000,  and  to  be 
the  work  of  Byzantine  artists,  furnished 
the  model  for  those  of  Monte  Casino. 
They  bear  two  inscriptions,  in  silver 
letters,    recording    their    erection    by 
Pantaleone  di  Mauro  in  honour  of  St. 
Andrew,  and  for  the  redemption  of  bis 
soul.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and 
three  aisles;  therewasoriginallyafourth, 
but  it  has  disappeared.    The  nave,  with 
its  antique  marble  columns,  its  mosaic 
arabesques,  and  its  richly  carved  and 
gilded  roof,  was  reduced  to  its  present 
form  in  the  last    cent.    An  antique 
porphyry  vase,  remarkable  both  for  its 
size  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  material, 
serves  as  the  baptismal  font.     Near  it 
are  the  remains  of  two  ancient  sarco- 
phagi with  bas-reliefs  of  considerable 
interest,  but  greatly  mutilated.      One 
of  them,  now  built  into  the  wall,  re- 
presents the  Rape  of  Proserpine.     On 
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t\\e  other  is  a  relief  which  is  sup- 
posed to  i^epifeselit  the  Marriage  of  Pe- 
leus  and  Thetis  in  the  presence  of  the 
gods,  or  the  story  of  Mars  and  Bhea 
Sylriai  A  tliird  sarcophagns  has  upon 
it  the  following  lines  : — 

Hie  intns  hotno  verus  certus  optumus  recnmbe 
Quintus  Fabritius  Rufns  nobilis  Decurio. 

Below  the  cathedral  is  the  crypt,  con- 
taining the  Body  of  St,  Andrew,  which 
was  brought  from  Constantinople,  with 
other    relics,    by    Cardinal    Capuano, 
after  he  had  effected  the  reconcuiation 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches 
at    the    beginning  of  the  13th  cent. 
The  acquisition*  of  such  a  relic  soon 
made    Amalfi    a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
In   1218  the  tomb  was  visited  by  S. 
Francis  of  Assisi;  in  1262  by  Pope 
Urban  lY. ;  in  1354  by  Santa  Brigida, 
on  her  return  from  Jerusalem ;  by  Queen 
Joanna  I.,  and  by  her  husband,  Louis 
of  Taranto ;  and  in  1466  by  Pius  II., 
during  whose  pontificate  the  head  of 
the  apostle  was  enclosed  in  a  sUyer  bust 
and  removed  by  Cardinal  Bessarion  to 
Borne,  where  it  is  still  preserved  among 
the  relics  in  St.  Peter  s.    The  fame  of 
the  apostle's  tomb  was  materially  aug-i 
mented  at  the  commencement  of  the 
14th  cent,  by  the  discovery  that  the 
oily  matter  which  was  said  to  have 
exuded  from  his  body  at  Patras,  the 
scene  of  his  crucifixion,  had  again  made 
its  appearance  at  Amalfi.     This  sub- 
stance^ under  the  name  of  the  Manna 
of  St.  Andrew,  became,  like  that  of  St. 
Kicholas  at  Bari,  a  source  of  great 
profit,  and  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  all  parts  of  Southern  Europe 
for  its  miraculous  powers  in  the  cure 
of  disease ;  and  even  as  late  as  1544  it 
had  the  credit  of  dispersing  the  Turkish 
fleet  under  Heyradin  Barbarossa!     It 
has  been  commemorated  by  Tasso : — 

Vide  in  sembianza  pladda  e  tranqnllla, 
II  Divo,  die  di  manna  Amalfi  instilla. 

Gentsal,  ConquutatOt  ii.  82. 

The  colossal  bronze  statue  of  the 
apostle,  by  Michelangelo  Naccarino, 
'Was  presented  by  Philip  III.  of  Spain. 
The  crypt  was  restored  and  decorated 
by  the  fost  three  viceroys  of  that  sove- 


l^eign.  The  altar  was  designed  by 
Domenico  Fontana.  The  handsome 
Bell'tower  with  its  four  stories,  three  of 
which  are  square  and  the  fourth  round, 
capped  by  a  cupola,  and  decorated  with 
columns  and  four  little  towers  with 
mosaics  at  the  angles,  was  built,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription,  in  1276,  by  the 
Archbishop  Filippo  Augustariccio,  who 
also  furnished  the  bells  in  it. 

There  are  two  other  churches  worthy 
of  notice — that  of  S,  Oradello  for  its 
handsome  Saracenic  cupola;  and  S. 
Lorenzo  for  its  door  with  sculptured 
jambs  resting  on  griffons. 

The  claim  of  Amalfi  to  the  honour 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  discoverer 
of  the  Maainer'a  Com^a^s  does  not  seem 
to  rest  on  any  better  foundation  than 
mere  tradition,  and  the  Chinese  are 
known  to  have  used  it  many  centuries 
previously.  The  date  assigned  to 
this  discovery  is  the  year  1302,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of  Anjou, 
in  whose  honour  the  ornament  of  the 
fleur-de'lie,  which  the  compass  retains 
to  the  present  day  in  most  coimtries, 
is'  said  to  have  been  adopted.  Of  the 
inventor  himself  so  little  is  known 
that  some  writers  give  his  Christian 
name  as  Giovanni,  and  others  as 
Flavio,  while  his  surname  is  variously 
given  as  Gioia,  Gira,  Giri,  and  Gisa. 
Not  a  trace  exists  of  any  fact  which 
can  throw  light  on  his  life,  not  a  tra* 
dition  as  to  the  place  of  his  burial. 
The  only  proof  adduced  that  the  name 
Gioia  ever  existed  at  Amalfi  is  a  mon- 
astic deed,  of  1630,  in  which*  Angiola 
Gioia  is  mentioned  as  a  nun.  The  com- 
pass on  the  city  arms,  and  on  those  of 
the  province  of  the  Principato  Citeriore, 
is  no  proof  of  the  discovery,  for  there 
is  no  record  of  the  period  when  these 
arms  were  granted.  Positano  disputes 
with  Amalfi  the  honour  of  being 
Gioia's  birthplace. 

There  are  many  pleasant  and  beaa> 
tifid  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Amalfi.  Boats,  IJ  fr.  to  2  fr.  the 
hr.j  donkeys,  1  fr.   to  li^  fr.  the  hr« 
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If  time  is  limited,  it  ia  better  to 
take  a  ffuide  ;  the  MelltmiSy  father  and 
son,  are  the  best ;  a  whole  day,  6  fr. ; 
the  Cathedral,  Valle  de'  Molini,  and 
Capuchin  monastery,  2  fr. 

The  Convent  of  the  Cappuccini,  or  the 
Cananica,  is  reached  in  i  hr.  by  a  steep 
path  from  the  W.  end  of  the  beach,  or 
up  a  narrow  street  from  the  Piazza 
opposite  the  cathedraL  Close  to  the 
conrent  on  the  L  is  a  large  grotto, 
which  is  often  introduced  by  painters 
in  their  sketches  of  the  scenery  of 
Amalfi.  The  convent,  which  still 
retains  its  cloister  and  arcades, 
was  founded  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  in  1212,  by  Cardinal  Fietro 
Capuano,  for  the  Cistercians  of  Fos- 
sanoya,  and  was  richly  endowed  by 
Frederick  II.  The  Cistercians  aban- 
doned it  after  haying  held  it  for  more 
than  200  years,  during  which  it  was 
goyemed,  among  other  abbots,  by  Gre- 
gory of  Florence,  the  friend  and  coun- 
sellor of  King  Robert  the  Wise.  The 
building,  thus  deserted,  was  falling 
into  ruin,  when  the  citizens  of  Amalfi, 
in  1583,  restored  and  handed  it  oyer  to 
the  Capuchins,  who  retained  it  until  its 
suppression  in  1816.  It  was  after- 
wards conyerted  into  an  hotel ;  but  in 
1850  was  restored  to  the  Capuchins. 
It  is  now  a  Nayal  School.  The  cloisters 
are  yery  interesting  as  an  example  of  the 
13th  cent. ;  the  aroEtdes  being  supported 
by  more  than  100  dwarf  coupled  co- 
lumns ;  the  arches  are  pointed,  as  are 
also  the  interlaced  mouldings,  each 
moulding  intersecting  4  others,  and 
thereby  forming  6  lancet  arches. 

A  walK  of  i  hr.  leads  to  the  Valle  de* 
MoUniy  a  narrow  gorge  li  m.  in  length, 
with  a  torrent  which  sets  in  motion 
numerous  paper-mills.  In  it  many 
yarieties  of  ferns  grow  most  luxuriantly, 
and  eyery  plateau  is  coyered  with  ruins 
of  medieval  buildings. 

There  is  a  beautiful  ride  along  the 
coast  {cosHera)  to  the  W.  of  Am«.lfi, 
passing  through  the  lovely  valley,  in 
which  are  five  villages  dependent 
on  the  town:  Pogerola^  FcuHnay  Lene, 
Vettica  Minorey  and  Tovere,  The 
district    in    which   they  are    is    rich 


in  vineyards,  olive-groves,  and  fruit* 
trees  of  various  kinds;  while  the 
coast  abounds  with  the  aloe  and  the 
prickly  pear,  the  Cactus  opuwtia  of 
Linnaeus.  Pogerola  has  a  small  manu- 
factory of  nails.  On  the  bill  behind 
Vettica  Minore  is  the  deserted  hermit- 
age of  CuoapitOy  with  a  grotto  near 
it,  which  is  said  to  have  once  served 
as  a  place  of  refuge  to  Sixtus  IV. 

The  next  village  is  Conca^  prettily 
situated  on  the  neck  of  the  pro- 
montory to  which  it  gives  name,  and 
which  is  so  narrow  near  the  town 
as  to  be  almost  isolated.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  industrious  little  ports  in  the 
Gulf  of  Salerno.  Its  merchants  have 
nearly  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  coast 
in  their  hands,  their  ships  being  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  ports  of  the  licvant 
and  even  in  those  of  the  United  States. 

Furore  situated  between  Conca  and 
Praiano,  on  an  almost  inaccessible 
precipice,  in  one  of  the  vnldest  posi- 
tions of  this  coast.  It  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  roaring 
of  the  waves  in  stormy  weather. 
Two  of  its  churches  contain  antique 
cinerary  urns.  The  ch.  of  S.  Elia 
has  a  painting  of  the  Byzantine  school 

PraianOy  surrounded  by  vineyards 
and  olive-groves  which  produce  excel- 
lent oil.  The  ch.  of  St.  Luke  contains 
a  few  pictures. 

Vettica  Maggiore  adjoins  Praiano. 
The  ch.  of  S.  Gennaro  contains  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Holy  Family  attributed  to 
lo  ZingarOy  and  some  by  Bernardo 
Lama. 

There  is  a  well-known  saying — 

"Ghl  vnol  vlvere  sano 
Sia  la  mattina  a  Vettica,  e  la  sera  a  Praiano." 

Positam)  (2599  Inhab.),  a  singular 
town,  extending  from  the  sea-shore  to 
the  summit  of  a  rocky  hill,  is  a  more 
pleasing  object  from  the  sea  than  when 
it  is  entered.  Under  the  house  of 
Anjou  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
maritime  importance.      In    the  final 
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struggle  of  Conradin,  the  Pisan  fleet, 
■Which  espoused  his  cause,  attacked  Po- 
sitano  as  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Angeyine  party,  sacked  the  town,  and 
destroyed  its  ships.    It  disputes  with 
Amalfi  the  honour  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  Flayio    Gioia,  the  supposed 
inyentor  of  the  compass.    The  ch.  of  S. 
3S£aria  dell'  Assunta  contains  a  singular 
bas-relief  of  a  sea-monster,  with  the 
liead  and  forelegs  of  a  wolf  and  the  tail 
of  a  sea-serpent,  in  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing a  fish.    This  sculpture  is  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  some  temple 
dedicated  to  Neptune,  from  whose  Ghreek 
name,  Poaeidony  the  Neapolitan  anti- 
quaries derive  the  name  of  the  town. 

From  PosUanOy  a  ride  of  3i  hrs.  will 

bring  us  to  Sorrento  (see  p.  269). 

A  little  distance  from  the  coast  is 

Agerola  (3954Inhab.),  picturesquely 

built  on  a  small   plateau  below  the 

!E.  slopes  of  the  Monte  S.  Angelo ;  a 

very  cold  place  in  winter,  and  with  a 

Swiss  air  about  it.    It  has  5  dependent 

hamlets  scattered  over  the  mountains. 

On  the  N.E.  is    Camporay  in   whose 

churches  are  some  pictures  by  Andrea 

3faUnconicOy  and  by  Michele  Megolia, 

N.  of  Agerola  are  the    ruins  of  the 

Cctstel  di  FinOy  supposed  to  haye  been 

founded  in  the  10th  cent,  by  Mastolo 

I.,  Doge  of  Amalfi.    The  wolf  is  still 

conmion  among  the  high  mountains  in 

the  neighbourhood.   Agerola  lies  in  one 

of  the  direct  paths  between  Amalfi  and 

Castellammare,  which  latter  place  is  4J 

hrs.  distant  from  it,  passing  over  the  top 

of  Monte  St.  Angelo,  and  through  the 

Tillage  of  Gragnano  (see  p.  260). 

The  towns  on  the  costiera  to  the  E.  of 
Amalfi  have  most  of  them  been  described 
in  the  account  of  the  road  from  Vietri  to 
Amalfi.  There  are  two  others,  how- 
ever, on  the  same  side,  but  distant  from 
the  shore,  which  are  well  worth  a  visit 
— Sf  ala  and  Bavello. 

A  beautiful  but  fatiguing  path  leads 
from  the  Valle  de'  Molini  iu  Ijl  to  2 
hrs.  to 

Scala  (1380    Inhab.),  situated   on 

the  E.  slopes  of  the  precipitous  hill 

which  divides  the  gorge  of  Atrani  from 

that  of  Amalfi.    It  commands  the  ra- 

[8.  Itaty,'] 


vine  of  the  Dragone,  and  is  backed  hj 
the  lofty  ridge  of  Monte  Cerreto.  I<? 
was  formerly  surroimded  by  walls  which 
are  said  to  have  had  100  towers,  and  to 
have  included  within  them  no  less  than 
130  churches;  a  statement  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  credit,  if  we  were 
not  assured  by  an  ancient  tradition  that 
the  present  suburbs  of  Pontone  and 
Minuto  stood  within  the  circuit  of  the 
walls.  In  1113  Scala  was  sacked  by 
the  Pisans,  and  two  years  later,  when 
Amalfi  surrendered  without  str^ing  a 
blow,  Scala  ofiered  resistance  to  the 
invaders ;  but  the  superior  force  of  the 
Pisans  enabled  them  to  carry  the  place 
by  storm,  and  to  pillage  the  city  and 
its  suburb  of  Scaletta.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Gerardo,  the  first  prior  of 
the  order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem.  The  bishopric  of  Scala, 
instituted  in  987,  was  united  in  1603  to 
that  of  Eavello.  The  Ch.  of  the  Ves- 
covado  has  a  crypt,  containing  a  cruci- 
fix of  local  celebrity  for  its  miraculous 
powers,  and  two  tombs  of  some  inte- 
rest; the  first  of  Simonetta  SanneUa, 
with  the  date  of  1348 ;  the  other  of 
MarineUa  Bufolo,  the  wife  of  Antonio 
Coppola,  who  died  about  1400 ;  it  is 
of  fine  stucco,  and  has  been  richly  co- 
loured. The  picture  of  the  Assump- 
tion is  attributed  to  Marco  da  Siena. 
In  the  sacristy  is  preserved  the  bishop's 
mitre,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  gold- 
smith's work  of  the  13th  cent. ;  it  was 
presented  to  the  citizens  by  Charles 
I.,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
services  during  the  African  expedition 
of  St.  Louis  against  the  Moors.  The 
ch.  of  S.  Pietro  a  Cagtagna  oohtains  a 
very  curious  sepulchral  slab  of  the  14th 
cent.,  on  which  are  the  effigies  of  14 
members  of  the  Trara  family.  They 
are  in  monastic  habiliments,  with  tlieir 
hands  crossed.  The  little  village  of 
PowtonCy  which,  with  its  massive  ruius, 
forms  so  conspicuous  an  object  from  the 
sea,  was  called  Scaletta  in  the  middle 
ages,  when  it  was  a  suburb  of  Scala. 
Its  basiUca,  dedicated  to  S.  Eustachius, 
erected  in  the  10th  cent.,  was  fortified  by 
walls  and  towers,  the  ruins  of  which 
remain  to  attest  the  magnificence  of  its 
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plan.  In  tke  payement  of  the  ch.  of  S. 
GioTanni  U  a  slab,  bearing  the  effigy  of 
Filippo  Spina,  one  of  the  oounaellors  of 
Joanna  L,  in  the  costume  of  a  caralier, 
with  his  dogs  at  his  fioet  and  the  date 
1346.  On  the  ridge  of  the  mountain 
behiud  Scala  is  the  ruined  hermitage 
of  S.  Maria  de*  MotUi^  frequently 
yisited  for  the  yiew  which  it  commands. 
Between  this  hermitage  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Lettere,  on  the  plateau  of  the 
mountains,  is  a  deep  natural  gulf^  called 
the  Megano;  it  is  about  25  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, and  the  water  at  the  bottom 
is  said  to  communicate  with  a  spring 
at  Castellammare. 

One  of  the  most  attractiye  points  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  AmRlfi  is 

RaveUo  (1803  Inhab.),  which  may  be 
reached  in  14  hr.  Donkey,  2  fr. ;  por- 
tantina,  5  fr.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
nearly  opposite  Scala,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  ravme  of  the  Dragone,  and  sur- 
rounded by  vineyards  and  gardens.  It 
is  said  to  nave  beenfound^  in  the  9th 
cent.,  by  some  of  the  patrician  fami- 
lies of  Amalfi,  who  separated  them- 
selves  from  the  Bepublic.  In  the 
11th  cent,  they  placed  tliemselves  under 
the  protection  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
whose  son  Boger  rewarded  their  at- 
tachment to  the  Norman  cause  by 
inducing  Pope  Victor  III.  to  erect 
the  town  into  a  bishopric  in  1086. 
At  that  time  it  was  surrounded  by 
walls,  which  included  within  their  cir- 
cuit a  large  population,  13  churches,  4 
monasteries,  and  numerous  palaces  and 
public  buildings.  The  town  is  filled  with 
fragments  of  ruins,  and  many  of  the 
modem  houses  are  built  with  the  re- 
mains of  mediffival  edifices. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  8.  Pan- 
ialeOj  was  founded  in  the  11th  cent, 
by  Niccol6  Rufolo,  Duke  of  Sora  and 
grand  admiral  under  Count  Roger  of 
Sicily.  The  bronze  doors,  with  their 
54  compartments  of  sculptures  repre- 
senting sacred  subjects,  were  erected, 
as  the  inscription  tells  us,  by  Sergio 
Muscetola  and  his  wife  Sigelgaita  in 
1179.   In  the  delicacy  of  their  work- 

anship,  and  in  the  taste  and  variety 
heir  decorations,  they  are  most  in- 


teresting examples  of  art  in  the  1^ 
cent.,  they  were  probably  executed 
by  Barisamu,  of  Trani,  and  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  cathedrals  of  thai 
town,  and  of  Monreale  near  Palerma 
The  marble  pulpit,  or  Gk)spel  amboy 
inlaid  with  mosaics,  is  supported  br 
six  spiral  columns  resting  on  the  bacb 
of  lions;  in  front  of  it  is  a  small 
pillar  with  an  eagle  and  the  inscrip- 
tion In  ptincipio  ereU  Verbum.  The 
steps  l^  which  it  is  entered  are  ear 
closed  m  a  marble  case,  coyered  with 
mosaics.  A  Latin  inscription  in  Leo- 
nine verses  records  the  construction  of 
this  ambo  in  1272,  at  the  cost  of 
Niccol6  Bufolo,  a  descendant  of  the 
grand  admiral :  the  artist,  as  we  read 
in  another  inscription,  was  Nicholas,  the 
son  of  Bartolommeus  of  Foggia.  The 
Epistle  ambOf  on  the  opposite  side,  with 
mosaics  of  an  early  Christian  period,  re- 

E resenting  on  one  side  Jonah  swallowed 
y  the  whale,  and  on  the  other  his  being 
ejected,  bears  the  name  of  CSostantino 
Bogadeo,  the  2nd  bishop  of  BaveDo, 
about  the  year  1130.    The  bishop's  chair 
is  approached  by  mosaic  steps,  which 
formed  part  of  the  high  altar.    A  few 
sepulchral  slabs  bear   the    names   of 
Bufolo,  d'Afflitto,  Castaldo,   Bogadeo, 
and  otherfamihes  of  the  district.  There 
is    a    curious   inscription    fixing   the 
amoimt  to  be  paid  to  any  one  who  had 
redeemed  from  slavery  a  citi&en  of  Sa- 
vello,  pointing  to  the  frequent  incur* 
sions  of  the  Barbary  pirates  on  this 
coast.     The  chapel  of  S.   Pantaleone 
contains  a   picture  of  the  school  of 
Dotnenichino,    representing    the    mar- 
tyrdom of  the  saint.     In  this  chapel 
is  preserved  a  phial  of  the  blood  of  the 
patron  saint,  which  is  believed  to  liquefy 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom, 
like  that  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples. 
In  this  cathedral  Adrian  lY.,  Nicholas 
Breakspeare  of  St.  Albans,  celebrated 
high  mass  in  1156,  in  the  presence  of 
6(K)  nobles   of  Bavello,  36  of  whom 
were  Knights  of  St.  John. 

Near  the  cathedral  is  the  PcUazzo 
RufolOf  in  former  times  the  most  mag- 
nificent residence  on  this  coast.  It  is 
of  imposing   size,  with  a  cloister  of 
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lairacemc  arches,  in  two  stories,  and 
Lanlked  by  two  massive  square  towers ; 
h.is  palace  was  built  by  the  Rufolo 
amily  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
;eiit.,  and  was  inhabited  at  various 
>eriods  by  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  Charles 
[I.,  and  Biobert  the  Wise.  It  is 
low  the  property  of  an  English- 
cnan,  Mr.  Francis  Nevile  Beid.  The 
terrace  in  front  of  the  building  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  over  the  bay 
of  Salerno  (small  fee  to  gardener).  The 
doorway  of  the  ancient  Palazzo  degU 
Af9itti,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
village,  and  the  interior  of  the  ch.  of 
San  Giovanni  opposite,  in  which  there 
is   a   good  Ck>spel  ambo  resting  on  4 

columns,  richly   inlaid  with  mosaics, 

representing  Jonah  swallowed  by  the 

wnale,  are  worthy  of  notice. 

For  routes  to  Sorrento,  see  p.  269 ; 

and  to  CasteUammare,  p.  260. 

d.  Salebno. 

Salerno  can  be  reached  from  Amalfi 

by   sea  or  land.     Boat  with  4  oars 

10   frs.,  in   from  2  to    3  hrs.      The 

traveller  who  has  no  time  to  explore 

the    neighbourhood   of    Amalfi,    may 

visit  Atrani  as  he  passes,   and  from 

tbere  ascend  to  Bavello,  and  rejoin  the 

boat  at  Minori.     This   ddtour  would 

detain  the  boat  about  3  hrs.  Carriages, 

2  horses,  9  frs. ;   1  horse,  6  frs. 

The  road  as  far  as  Vietri  is  the  same 

as  that  by  which  we  approached  Amalfi 

(p.  282).    From  Vietri  a  cab  (2  fr.) 

may  be  taken  at  once  to  (}  hr.)  Salerno, 

and  so  save  the  trouble  of  reaching  the 

hotel  from  the  rly.  stat.  at  Salerno,  as 

the  ViUoria  is  some  distance  off".    The 

Toad  descends,  commanding  a  fine  view 

of  the  sea.     The  rly.  (from  Naples, 

34  m.;  5  trains  daily,  in  2 J  hrs.)  is 

carried  through  the  rocks  above. 

Salerno  Stat.  (27,759  Inhab.)  ;  cab 
from  ply.  into  the  town,  2  horses,  1  fr. 
Iwns : — J5r.  Vittoria,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town  from  Vietri ;  large,  clean,  and 
comfortable,  in  an  airy  situation,  with 
garden  commanding  fine  views  of  the 
coast  towards  Amalfi;  sea-baths  close 
hj.—E.  cPAnffleterre,  on  the  Marina, 
or  Gorso  Garibaldi;    also  clean  and 


comfortable.  Pension  in  both  these 
hotels  according  to  agreement,  which 
should  be  made  shortly  beforehand. 
— Locanda  del  Sole^  in  the  town,  on  the 
seaside;  second  class.  There  are  several 
cafes  and  restaurants — Smrojpa,  Moma 
— on  the  quay. 

The  town  of  Salerno  is  beautifully 
situated  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name, 
partly  on  the  slopes  of  a  spur  of 
the  Apennines  which  protect  it  on 
the  N.  and  E.,  and  partly  on  the 
fertile  plain  which  forms  the  curve  of 
the  gulf.  It  is  an  archiepiscopal  city, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Frinci* 
pato  Citeriorey  and  the  residence  of  a 
large  number  of  the  gentry  of  the  pro- 
vince. There  is  a  good  tiiieatre.  The 
traveller  who  happens  to  visit  it  during 
the  September  fair  will  see  a  great  dis- 
play  of  cattle  and  a  singular  collection 
of  costumes. 

Salerno  became  a  Boman  colony 
under  the  empire,  and  was  celebrated 
by  the  Latin  poets  for  the  beauty  of  its 
situation.  In  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  it  occupies  a  prominent  place  as 
the  only  port  which  the  princes  of  Be- 
nevento  possessed,  and  which  they  often 
made  their  permanent  residence. 

After  the  break-up  of  the  Duchy  of 
Benevento,  Salerno  had  its  Lombard 
princes  down  to  the  middle  of  the  11th 
cent.,  when,  after  a  siege  of  8  months, 
it  was  captured  by  Bobert  Guiscard, 
who  was  wounded  in  the  breast  during 
the  attack.  From  this  period  it  be- 
came one  of  the  seats  of  the  Norman 
rulers  in  S.  Italy.  The  Parliament 
of  Barons,  by  which  Boger  was  de- 
clared King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was 
held  within  its  walls  in  1130.  In  1193, 
during  the  long  war  between  Tan- 
cred,  and  Henry  VI.,  Henrv  had  left 
the  empress  Constance,  the  daughter  of 
King  Boger,  at  Salerno,  while  he  re- 
turned to  Germany ;  but  Tancred,  in 
his  absence,  gained  so  many  advantages 
over  the  forces  left  behind,  that  the 
people  of  Salerno,  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  king,  delivered  the  em- 
press into  his  hands.  Tancred,  who 
was  her  nephew,  immediately  sent  her 
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with  all  honf  >iirs  to  Germany ;  but  the 
Emperor,  wtiile  appreciating  this  act  of 
the  King,  punishea  the  Salemitans  for 
their  breach  of  faith  by  razing  their 
city  to  the  gix)und.  The  princes  of  the 
house  of  Suabia  restored  the  town  in 
the  following  cent.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Joka  of  Frocida. 

The  &me  of  Salerno  in  the  middle 
ages  was  founded  chiefly  by  the  School 
of  Medicine  to  which  it  gave  its  name. 
Petrarch  calls  it  the  Fbns  MedicifUB, 
and  St. Thomas  Aquinas  mentions  it  as 
standing  as  pre-eminent  in  medicine  as 
Paris  was  in  science,  or  Bologna  in 
law : — Fariiiis  in  scientiis^  Salernum  in 
medicina,  Bononia  in  legibnsy  Aureli- 
anum  in  auctoribus  florucrunt.  **The 
treasures  of  Grecian  medicine,"  says 
Gibbon,  "had  been  communicated  to 
the  Arabian  colonies  of  Africa,  Spain, 
and  Sicily;  and  in  the  intercourse  of 
peace  and  war,  a  spark  of  knowledge 
had  been  kindled  and  cherished  at 
Salerno,  an  illustrious  city  in  which  the 
men  were  honest  and  the  women 
beautiful.*'  The  maxims  of  the  School 
of  Salerno  were  abridged  in  a  string  of 
aphorisms  in  Leonine  verses  in  1110, 
and  dedicated  to  Bobert,  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  visited 
Salerno  for  the  cure  of  a  wound 
received  in  the  Holy  Land;  Kobert 
is  here  designated  as  JRex  Anglorum. 
Kobert  being  absent  on  the  death  of 
Bu^,  Henry  I.  usurped  the  Crown  of 
England.  As  a  specimen  of  this  work 
we  give  the  following  eulogium  of  the 
virtues  of  sage  tea : — 

€ur  moriatur  homo,  cni  Balvia  cresdt  in  horto  ? 
Contra  vim  mortis  non  est  medicamen  in  hortis  ? 
Salvia  salvatrix,  natone  oonciliatriz, 
Salvia  com  ruta  facinnt  tibi  pocnla  tnta. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  Salemitan  doctors  confined  their 
prescriptions  to  these  preparations  of 
simples,  or  that  their  remedies  were 
always  of  the  same  sort.  The  following 
is  of  a  totally  different  character,  and 
was  no  doubt  more  firequently  fol- 
lowed : — 

Si  noctama  tibi  noceat  potatio  vini, 

ffoc  ter  mane  blbas  itennn,  et  foerit  medicina. 


The  school  attained  its  greatest  cele« 
brity  in  the  12th  cent.  "No  person  was 
allowed  to  practise  medicine  in  the 
kingdom  who  had  not  been  examined 
by  this  college.  Proofs  of  l^itimacj, 
and  of  having  studied  medicine  for 
seven  years,  were  required  from  the  can- 
didates. 

The  old  city  is  irr^ularly  and  badlj 
built,  and  its  narrow  and  dirty  streets 
were  inconvenient  until  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Marina,  now  called  the  Cono 
di  Oaribaldi,  which  is  1  m.  long,  and 
affords  a  beautiful  walk.  On  it  is  the 
Prefecture,  and  a  statue  raised  to  Pisa- 
cane,  a  revolutionary  leader  of  the 
"  Cagliari "  steamer  notoriety  in  1857, 
who  was  executed  at  Sapri. 

The  harbour,  which  was  begun  in 
1260  by  Manfred,  and  completed  in 
1318  by  King  Bobert,  is  now  almost 
filled  up  with  sand.  A  new  one  is 
being  constructed. 

The  lofty  hill  which  rises  immediately 
above  the  city  is  crowned  by  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  the  CUadelj  before 
which  Bobert  Guiscard  received  his 
wound.  The  reader  of  Boccaccio  will 
recollect  that  it  was  also  the  scene  of 
the  secret  nuptials  and  tragical  death  of 
Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  the  one  the 
daughter  and  the  other  the  page  of 
Tancred.  It  requires  an  hour  s  climb 
to  reach  it,  and,  except  for  the  view,  it 
hardly  repays  the  fatigue. 

Some  of  the  public  buildings  are 
remarkable  for  their  architecture. 
Turning  to  .the  1.  by  the  Prefecture,  a 
narrow  street  leads  to 

The.  Cathedral^  the  only  building 
which  remains  to  mark  the  import- 
ance of  Salerno  in  the  middle  ages; 
but  it  has  been  so  much  altered  that 
its  original  and  characteristic  archi- 
tecture has  been  destroyed.  It  was 
founded  and  dedicated  to  St.  Matthew 
in  1084,  by  Bobert  Guiscard,  who  plun- 
dered Pffistum  of  its  marble  and  sculp- 
tures to  embellish  it.  The  quadrangle 
or  atrium  in  front  is  surrounded  by  a 
portico  of  ancient  columns,  part  of  the 
spoils  of  Psestum,  of  different  marbles, 
but  chiefly  of  the  Boman  period.    In 
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the  centre  formerly  stood  the  huge  gra- 
nite basin^  now  in  the  Villa  Kazionale  at 
T^aplee.     Bound  the  sides  of  this  fore- 
court are  14  ancient  sarcophagi,  con- 
verted hj  the  Normans  and  their  suc- 
cessors into  Christian  sepulchres.    The 
bronze  doors,  with  crosses  and  figures 
of  6  of  the  apostles,  originally  inlaid  in 
silver,  were  executed  at  Constantinople, 
and  given  to  the  ch.  hy  Landolfo  Bu- 
tromile  and  his  wife  in  1099.      The 
interior,  modernised  and  whitewashed, 
is  more  remarkable  for  its  Crypt  and 
its  historical  tombs  than  for  its  archi- 
tectnre.     Over  the   principal  door  is 
a  large  mosaic  of  St.  Matthew.    The 
two  pulpits,  and  that  in  the  choir  in 
front  of  the  Archbishop's  throne,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  executed  by  order 
of  John  of  Procida,  are  fine  examples 
of    the  rich  mosaic  work   which  was 
introduced  into  Italy  by  Greek  artists. 
The  two  grand  ambones   are  placed 
in  the  nave,  before  the  choir,  which 
here  has  retained  its  original  position 
in   front   of   the    high   altar.     Stairs 
opening  out  of  the  dioir,  finely  deco- 
rated in  mosaic,  lead  to  each  pulpit. 
In  front  of  the  larger  one  on  rt.  is 
a  fine  Paschal  candelabrum,  also  in 
mosaic,    the   ambo   itself  being  sup- 
ported on  12  granite  columns,  whilst 
the  opposite  one  rests  on  4  of  the  very 
rare    black   porphyry   called    Forfldo 
Nero-Bianco,      The  raised  space  be- 
tween the  choir  and  high  altar  is  paved 
in  Opus  Alexandrinum,  and  has  two 
splendid    columns    of   Yerde   Antico 
marble,  supporting  candelabras ;  they 
were  brought  from  Peestum.     In  the 
1.  aisle  is  the  Tomb,  by  Bambaccio  di 
Pipemo,  otMarga/ret  of  Anjou,  Queen 
of  Charles  Durazzo,  and   mother  of 
King  JLadislaus  and  Johanna  II.  (died 
1412).      She   is    represented   beneath 
a  canopy  on  her  urn,  supported  by 
allegorical  figures,  whilst  upon  a  bas- 
relief  in  front  she  is  seen  enthroned 
between  ladies  of  her  Court  and  her 
cluldreu.    In  a  chapel  on  the  rt.  is  the 
Tomb  of   Gregory  VII.,  Eildehrand, 
who  died  here  in  1085,  the  guest  of 
Bobert    Guiscard,  who  survived  him 
only  two   moi^tilis.    The   last    "sfords 


of  that  celebrated  Pope  commemorate 
liis  persecution  by  the  Emperor  Henry 
IV. :  Dilexi  Justitiam  et  odivi  ini- 
quitatem;  propterea  morior  in  exi- 
lio.  His  tomb  was  restored  in  1578 
by  Archbishop  Colonna,  as  stated  on 
an  inscription  in  the  1.  transept:  on 
opening  the  vault,  the  body  is  said 
to  have  been  found  pei.*fect,  and  still 
clothed  in  its  pontifical  robes.  The 
chapel  at  the  extremity  of  the  rt.- 
hand  transept,  in  which  the  remains 
of  tlie  pontiff  are  placed  beneath  the 
altar,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Gio- 
vaniii  da  Procida,  and  its  vaulted  roof 
has  a  fine  mosaic  in  the  Byzantine 
style,  said  to  have  been  designed  by 
John  himself.  The  statue  on  the  altar 
of  Gregory  VII.  is  long  posterior  to 
his  time.  There  are  3  Pagan  sarco- 
phagi, forming  tombs  or  bishops, 
with  very  singular  ornaments  for  a 
religious  edifice.  One  of  them  re- 
pres€:nts  the  Triumphs  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  another  a  scene  of  the 
Vintsige ;  the  third  forms  the  base  of  the 
momunent  of  an  Archbishop  Caraffa, 
in  the  rt.  transept,  of  the  17th  cent. 

In  the  chapel  or  inner  room  of  the 
Sacristy  the  altar  is  ornamented  by  a 
very  interesting  work  of  art,  a  Palla, 
or  fi'ont,  composed  of  54  subjects, 
sculptured  in  ivory,  28  of  which  repre- 
sent liistories  of  the  Old,  the  others  of 
the  BFew,  Testament.  They  were  ori- 
ginallT^  most  probably  bound  together 
with  silver,  which  has  disappeared. 
They  (X)mmence  with  the  Creation  and 
Separation  of  Light  and  Darkness.  As 
works  of  art  they  are  of  no  great  merit, 
being  rude  in  design  and  execution. 
They  may  have  been  brought  from  the 
East. 

A  flight  of  steps  out  of  the  rt.  aisle, 
on  the  wall  of  which  is  a  curious 
ancient  bas-relief  of  a  vessel,  its  mast 
struck,  whilst  two  men  are  imloading 
bales  frcm  it,  leads  to  the  Crypt,  a 
ch.  in  itself,  profusely  decorated  with 
coloured  marbles,  in  the  style  of 
Florentine  mosaic.  It  dates,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription  on  its  walls, 
from  A.l>.  cioiooxvi.  In  the  centre 
stances    ithe    altar   of    St.   Matthew, 
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with  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Saint  upon 
it;  whiUt  in  the  Confession  beneath 
are  preserred  his  remains,  said  to  haye 
been  brought  here  from  the  East  in  930. 
The  altar  and  chapel  were  erected  by 
Domenico  Fontana.  In  niches  round 
this  subterranean  ch.  are  busts  of  Bps. 
of  Salerno,  who  had  been  recognized 
as  saints  by  the  Church.  There  is  a 
great  festiyal  held  in  the  town  on  St. 
Matthew's  day,  21  Sept. 

The  Campanile  or  Bell-tower,  en- 
tirely detached  from  the  «athedral, 
has  its  two  lower  stories  alone  pre- 
served of  the  original  edifice,  wliich 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Xing  Boger 
(1130).  They  are  formed  of  square 
blocks  of  travertine,  haying  marble 
and  granite  columns  at  the  angles.  The 
two  upper  tiers  and  the  lantern  in 
brick  are  of  more  recent  date. 

In  the  Archbishop's  Palace  adjoining 
the  Cathedral  is  a  curious  inscription 
imder  the  gateway,  in  honour  of  a  cer- 
tain T.  Tettienus,  who  gaye  a  large 
towards  decorating  an  JSdem  Pompoms. 

In  the  suppressed  convent  of  8. 
Domenico  is  a  picturesque  G-othic 
cloister,  whence  there  is  a  good  yiew 
of  the  town  and  castle. 

There  are  several  other  chunches, 
but  they  contain  nothing  worthy  of 
notice.  Near  the  Cathedral  is  the 
Largo  dei  Tribunali,  where  are  the 
Law  Courts,  and  the  College,  which 
has  a  fi&ir  Public  Library. 

From  Salerno  excursions  caa  be 
made  to  Peestum,  Amalfi,  and  Sorren- 
to. The  routes  by  which,  the  two 
latter  places  can  be  reached  have  been 
described  already.  An  excursion  of  20 
m.  can  also  be  made  to  Avellino  (Exc. 
v.),  and  thence  either  return  to  Naples 
by  Nola,  or  proceed  to  Benevettxto  by 
Montesarchio  (Exc.  VI.).  Naples  can 
also  be  reached  from  Salerno  by  car- 
riage to  Sanseverino,  and  thence  by  rly. 
vid  Nola  (Exc.  V.). 

e.  Saxbsno  to  Pjestu](i. 

There  are  various  ways  of  making  the 

excursion  from  Salerno  to  PsBStum :  1. 

Bv  carriage,  the  whole  way  in  At  hrs. ;  3 

s,  95  to  30  f^,  with  »  buonamano. 


2.  By  train  to  Battipaglia  in  f  hr.,  and 
thence  by  carriage  to  Pssstum  in  2  hrs. ; 
a  carriage  must  be  sent  from  Salerno  to 
meet  the  traveller  at  Battipaglia.  3. 
By  train  to  Eboli  in  1  hr.,  and  thence  by 
carriage  to  Psestum  in  2  hrs. ;  3  horses, 
16  frs.,  perhaps  the  best  way  now  that 
there  is  a  decent  Inn  outside  Eboli. 
4.  By  boat  the  whole  way  from  Salerno, 
20  to  26  fr«. ;  not  to  be  recommended 
except  in  yery  fine  weather;  uid  the 
landing-place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salso 
is  l^  m.  from  the  ruins  at  Psestum. 
All  directions  for  making  the  excursion 
from  Naples  have  been  already  given 
(p.  276). 

Before  leaving  Salerno  inquiries 
should  be  made  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
road ;  and  an  escort,  if  necessary,  ap- 
plied for ;  the  escort  will  cost  frt>ni  20 
to  30  frs.  Provisions  should  be  taken, 
as  the  osteria  at  Peestum  is  a  yery  poor 
one,  and  the  water  bad,  but  excellent 
wine.  In  the  summer  months  malaria 
is  yery  prevalent  in  the  district.  The 
excursion  will  take  from  6  to  8  hrs^ 
and  can  be  prolonged  beyond  Psestum, 
along  the  Lucanian  coast  (see  p.  299). 

The  distance  from  Salerno  to  Peestum 
is  24  m.  The  road  follows  the  Cala- 
brian  post  route  (Bte.  155X  almost  in 
the  same  hne  with  the  rly.  to 

12^  m.  Battipaglia  Stat.,  a  village  on 
the  Tusdano,  where  the  branch  rowid  to 
Pfflstum  diverges  on  the  rt.  The  route 
now  lies  across  the  plain  between  the 
Tusciano  and  the  Sele.  This  river,  the 
Silarust  crossed  by  a  handsome  new 
bridge,  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times 
for  its  calcareous  incrustations : 

Nnnc  Siloras  quos  nntrit  aquis,  quo  goiigite 

tradunt 
Doritiem  lapidmn  merBls  inolescere  raonifl. 

SiL.  Ital.  vm.  582. 

In  flumine  Silaro  ultra  Snrrentmn,  mm  vir- 
galta  mc4o  immeisa,  verum  et  folia  lapidescimt 
—Puny. 

On  the  plain  between  this  river  and 
Psestum  Crassus  defeated  the  army  of 
Spartacus.  Near  its  banks  in  the  15th 
cent,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the 
rebellious  Barons  and  the  troops  of 
Ferdinand  I.  when  the  latter  were  de- 
feated.  N.  of  the  junction  of  the  Galore 
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Ground  Plan  of  the  Suins  of  Passtux. 


I.  Tombs. 
S.  Bridge. 
8.  Porta  Anrea.. 

4.  Small  Temide,  rappoied  to  be 

of  Geret  or  Vesta. 

5.  Modem  Church. 

6.  Amphitheatre. 

7.  Sufipeeed  Temple  of  Peaoe. 

8.  Short  Colamw. 

8.  Forum  Pentanum. 
10.  Large  Tkmple  of  Neptune. 
IL  Cinmlar  exGavatfam. 


REFERENCES. 

IS.  Baeiltca. 

18.  PorUJoetida. 

14.  Lucinella. 

15.  Pyramidal  edifice. 

16.  Gate  of  the  Sjrren,  from  the 

•culptored  figure  of  a  Syren. 
17*  Aqueduct. 

18.  Cietenw. 

19.  Ruined  Towen  alons  the  City 

walla. 

50.  Circular  Mound; 

51.  Secret  Paenges. 


SS.  Marine  Gate. 

58.  Pons  Lupata. 

S4.  Remains  of  Columne. 

85.  Circular  edifioe  and  TraTertine 

deposits. 
88.  Modem  Tower. 

87.  Traces  of  an  Aqnednot 
SB.  Site  of  the  Ancient  Port 

59.  Modem  Farm  Buildings. 
80.  Trnvertin  incrustations. 

SI.  Vestiges  of  the  Ancient  Streets. 

88.  Modem  Koad. 
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with  theSele,and  between  the  two  riyers, 
is  the  fbimer  Soyal  Himting-gTomid  of 
^ertanOy  backed  by  the  range  of  Monte 
Albumo.  It  is  12  m.  in  cirouniferenoe, 
and  contains  a  viUa  residence. 

After  passing  the  SeLe,  prettfly  phu»d 
cm  the  hiUs  to  the  £.  is  seen  Copoocto 
Veeeiio.  Its  ancient  Cathedral  is  ahnost 
the  only  building  remaining.  Higher  up 
the  hiU  is  Capcusdo  NuovOj  a  thriring 
▼iUaee,  where  the  inhabitants  remoyed 
as  a  healthier  spot.  Soon  titer  we  dis- 
coyer  the  Temples.  The  plain  extending 
from  Battipaglia  to  Fflestom  is  tenanted 
by  wild  horses,  buffalos,  swine  and 
sheep,  guarded  by  fierce  does.  The 
ScUsOy  which  formerly  flowed  by  the 
walls  of  the  city,  is  now  choked  with 
sand  and  calcareous  deposits,  and  it 
oyerflows  the  plain,  forming  stagnant 
pools,  the  resort  of  herds  of  buffalos. 
A  good  deal  of  cotton  is  grown  here- 
abouts, and  latterly  cultiyation  has  been 
creeping  oyer  the  waste  tract,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  inhab.  of  Capaccio  Nuoyo. 

/.  Pjbstuh  {Pesto). 

The  origin  of  P-assTUM,  or  Pobeidonia 
as  it  was  called  preyious  to  the  Boman 
conquest,  has  been  attributed  by  some 
antiquaries  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  to 
the  Etruscans  by  others ;  while  many 
haye  endeayoured  to  assign  to  it  a*  more 
remote  origin  still.  Yet  the  only  his- 
torical account  we  haye  of  its  origin 
fr6m  Strabo  is,  that  it  was  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Sybaris,  probably  when 
that  city  was  in  its  highest  prosperity. 
Strabo  adds  that  it  was  originally 
dose  to  the  shore,  whence  it  was 
afterwards  remoyed  more  inland.  Its 
foundation  must  haye  taken  place  at 
least  B.C.  600,  for  it  was  a  flourishing 
colony  when  the  Phocieans  founded 
Velia  in  the  reign  of  Gyrus,  about  540 
B.C.,  since  Herodotus  states  that  they 
employed  a  Poseidonian  as  the  architect 
of  their  city.  After  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus, 
B.C.  273,  Poseidonia  shared  the  fate  of 
all  the  possessions  of  the  Lucanians, 
and  became  a  Roman  colony  under  the 
name  of  Fastum.  Athenseus  tells  us 
that  the  Poseidonians,  after  the  loss  of 


their  independence,  and  the  abolition  of 
their  Grec^  customsjassembled  annually 
at  a  solemn  festiyal  to  revive  the  recol- 
lection, and  weep  in  common  oyer  the 
loss,  of  their  suppressed  rites  and  lan- 
guage.   Psstum  soon  declined  in  im- 
portance as  a  Boman   colony.     It  is 
indeed  scarcely  mentioned    crom  this 
period  to  the  era  of  the  Ijatin  poets.    In 
the  time  of  Strabo  the  atmosphere  was 
already  contaminated  by  malaria,  and, 
as  the  population  diminished,  the  culti- 
yated  plain  gradually  became  oonverted 
into  marsh-lands.  The  fall  of  the  £oman 
empire  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  city. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  S.  Italy 
which  embraced  Christianity.  The  Sara- 
cens destroyed  it  in  the  9th  cent.     The 
few  remaining  inhabitants,  accompanied 
by  their  bishop,  took  reftige  in  the  hills, 
and  there  founded  the  town  of  Oapaodo 
Yecchio.    Since  that  time  the  site  has 
remained  deserted.      The  ruins   were 
despoiled  by  Bobert  Guiscard  in  the 
11th  cent.,  to  construct  the  Cathedral 
of  Salerno.    There  is  a  custodian  ap- 
pointed by  the  authorities  (1  &.). 

The  ancient  Walls  of  the  city,  bmlt 
of  large  masses  of  trayertine,  are  still 
erect  throughout  their  entire  circum- 
ference.   They  form  an  irregular  pen- 
tagon, 2f^  m.  in  circuit,  and  are  in 
many  places  12  ft.  high.    Bemains  of  8 
towers  and  4  gateways  may  be  traced ; 
the  E.  gateway  is  ahnost  perfect,  and 
its  arch,  nearly  50  ft.  high,  is  entire. 
Upon  its  keystones  are  the  yestigesof 
two   bas-reliefs,   representing   a  eyrea. 
and  a  dolphin;   the  style  oi  sculpture 
in  these  reliefs,  though  much  de&ced, 
has  giyen  rise    te   many    conjectures 
on  their  origin.    Some  remains  of  the 
Aqueduct  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains may  be  seen  outside  this  gate- 
way, with  some  fragments  of  the  paye- 
ment  of  the  streets.    From  the  con- 
struction of  the  walls,  and  especially 
of  the  gateway,  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  much  more  recent  than  the  temples. 
In  approaching  Peestum  from  Salerno, 
the  area  within  its  walls  is  entered  by 
the  N.  gateway  (3),  outside  which  was  a 
Necropolis,  where  seyeral  tombs  con- 
taining Qreojf.  fpmovir  an^  vases  haye 
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leen  discoyered.  One  ofthe  tombs  had 
beautiful  paintmgs  on  the  walls,  repre- 
sentixig  the  departure  of  warriors,  now 
Ln  tlie  Museum  at  Naples,  but  nothing 
else  -was  found  in  it  but  the  head  of  a 
Bpear. 

X%e     Temples*  —  These    magnificent 
ruins  are,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Atliens,  the  most  striking  existinc;  re- 
cords of  the  genius  and  taste  which  in- 
spired, the  architects  of  Greece.    It  is 
remarkable  that  they  are  not  even  al- 
luded to  by  any  ancient  writer,  although 
they  are  doubtless  the  most  yenerable 
examples  of   classical  architecture  in 
Italy.     The  principal  and  most  ancient 
of  these  temples  is  the  central  one  of 
the  three,  known  as  the 

Temple  of  Neptune  (10) . — (Length  of 
upper  step  of  stylobate,  195  ft.  4  in. ; 
breadth,  78  ft.  10  in. ;  height  of  columns, 
including  capitals,  28  ft.  11  in.;  dia- 
meter of  columns  at  base,  6  ft.  10  in. ; 
number  of  flutings,  24;  entablature, 
12   ft..  2  m.    Gella:    length,   90  ft.; 
breadth,  43  ft.  4  in.     Columns  of  the 
cella :   height,  including  capitals,  19  ft. 
9  in. ;   diameter  at  base,  4  ft.  8  in. ; 
number  of  flutings,  lower  range,  20; 
upper  range,  16.)    This  temple,  which 
is  coeyal  with  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Grecian  emigration  to  the  South    of 
Italy,  *' possesses,*'  says  Mr.  Wilkins, 
all  the  grand  characteristics  of  that 
pre-eminent  style  of  architecture.    So- 
lidity, combined   with  simplicity  and 
grace,  distinguish  it  from    the  other 
buildings.    .     .    .     Low  columns  with 
a  great  diminution  of  the  shafts,  bold 
projecting  capitals,  a  massiye  entabla- 
ture, and  triglyphs  placed  at  the  angles 
of  thezoophorus,  are  strong  presumptiye 
proo&  of  its  great  antiquity  ;  the  shi^s 
of  the  columns  diminish  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  base  to  the  top,  although 
at  first  sight  they  haye  the  appearance  of 
swelling  in  the  middle."   This  deception 
is  caused  by  the  decay  of  the  stone  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  shafts.    The  tem- 
ple of  Neptune  was  hypeethral,  or  con- 
structed with  a  cella  open  to  the  sky ; 
not  a  single  column  is  wanting,  and  the 
en|»l)lati)r9  and  pediments  are  nearly 
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entire.  The  building  consists  of  two 
peristyles,  separated  by  a  wall;  the 
outer  peristyle  has  6  columns  in  each 
front,  and  12  in  each  flank  exclusiye  of 
those  at  the  angles ;  upon  these  36 
columns  rest  an  architraye  and  frieze. 
The  stylobate  is  a  parallelogram  of  3 
steps ;  5  other  steps  gaye  access  to  the 
celh^  the  floor  of  which  is  nearly  5  feet 
aboye  the  leyel  of  that  of  the  peri- 
styles. Part  of  the  wall  of  the  pro- 
naos,  in  which  the  staircase  was  in- 
serted, is  still  traceable  in  the  S.E. 
angle  of  the  ceUa,  which  was  separated 
into  three  diyisions  by  stories  of  smaller 
columns  diyided  by  a  simple  archi- 
traye ;  all  the  columns  of  the  lower 
file,  14  on  each  side,  still  remain,  and 

8  of  the  upper — 5  on  the  S.  and  3  on 
the  N.  side.  The  stone  of  which  the 
temple  is  constructed  is  Trayertine,  a 
calcareous  deposit,  which  forms  the  sur- 
face of  the  plain :  it  is  similar  to  the 
stone  so  generally  used  at  Bome  in  the 
Coliseum,  St.  Peter's,  &c.,  and  is  full  of 
petrified  reeds  and  other  aquatic  plants. 
From  the  appearance  of  seyeral  columns, 
the  entire  edifice  was  coyered  with 
stucco,  and  painted,  by  which  the 
cayities  of  the  stone  were  concealed. 

The  Basilica  (12),  nearer  to  the  S. 
gate  and  to  the  Silarus.  (Length  of  upper 
step  of  stylobate,  179  ft.  9  in. ;  breadth, 
80  ft. ;  height  of  columns,  including 
capitals,  21  ft. ;  diameter  at  base,  4  ft. 

9  in.;  number  of  flutings,  20.) — The 
second  temple  in  point  of  size  and  im- 
portance is  generally  called  the  Basihca, 
although  it  by  no  means  corresponds 
with  the  usual  construction  of  such  an 
edifice.  It  is  pseudo-dipteral  (wanting 
the  interior  range  of  columns),  and 
differs  from  eyery  other  building  known, 
by  haying  9  columns  in  each  front.  Mr. 
Wilkins  considers  that  this  building  is 
coeyal  with  the  Temple  of  Ceres ;  and 
that  both  exhibit  a  departure  from  the 
simple  style  of  ancient  architecture.  The 
temple  has  a  peristyle  of  50  columns, 
haying  9  in  the  fronts,  and  16  in  the 
flanks.  The  interior  is  diyided  into  two 
parts  by  a  range  of  columns  parallel  to 
tl^e  sides,  of  which  only  3  ren^un ;  the 
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first  of  these  is  supported  by  2  steps, 
which  haye  been  considered  oondusiTe 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  oella.  Of 
the  entablature,  the  architrare  alone 
remains,  with  some  small  fragments  of 
the  frieze ;  the  pediments  haye  alto- 
gether disappeared.  Among  the  pecu- 
uarities  of  this  edifice  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  shafts  of  the  oolumns 
diminish  from  base  to  top  in  a  ourye ; 
the  capitals  differ  from  those  of  any 
known  temple,  both  in  the  form  of  the 
oyolo  and  the  necking  below  it;  the 
lower  part  of  the  oyolo  is  generally 
ornamented  with  sculpture,  and  the 
antffi  of  the  pronaos  diminish  like  the 
columns,  and  have  a  singular  project- 
ing capital.  The  existence  of  a  oella, 
and  the  division  of  the  building  into 
two  parts,  are  regarded  as  satis&ctory 
proon  that  this  edifice  was  neither  a 
basilica  nor  an  atrium,  but  a  temple, 
dedicated  probably  to  two  divinities. 
This  edifice  is  also  built  of  trayertine. 

Temple  of  Vetta  (4) ,  sometimes  called 
the  Temple  of  Ceret.  (Length  of  j;he 
upper  step  of  stylobate,  107  ft.  10  in. ; 
breetdth,  47  ft.  7  in. ;  height  of  columns, 
including  capitals,  20  ft.  4  in. ;  diameter 
at  base,  4  ft.  2  in. ;  number  of  flutings, 
20 ;  number  of  flutings  in  columns  of 
pronaos,  24 ;  supposed  width  of  cella, 
25  ft.) — This  is  the  smallest  temple, 
and  the  nearest  to  the  Salerno  gate.  It 
is  hexastyle  peripteral ;  the  peristyle  is 
composed  of  34  columns,  of  which  6 
are  in  the  fronts  and  11  in  the  flanks, 
exclusive  of  the  angles.  Of  the  enta- 
blature, the  architrave  alone  is  entire ; 
the  W.  pediment  remains,  and  part  of 
the  E.,  with  a  fragment  of  the  frieze. 
Within  the  peristyle  it  seems  to  have 
contained  an  open  vestibule,  a  cella, 
and  a  sanctuary.  The  shafts  of  the 
oolumns  of  the  peristyle  diminish  in  a 
straight  line;  the  intervals  are  little 
more  than  a  diameter ;  the  mouldings 
of  the  upper  part,  and  the  triglyphs, 
with  one  exception  in  the  centre  of  the 
E.  front,  have  all  disappeared  in  con- 
sequence of  the  scaling  of  the  sandstone 
of  which  they  are  built.  The  columns 
of  the  vestibule  differ  from  those  of  the 


peristyle  in  the  number  of  their  flut- 
ings, and  by  having  circular  bases ;  but 
nothing  remains  of  them  beyond  the 
bases  of  4,  and  a  small  portioii  of  ^ 
shafts.  The  walls  of  the  oella  ore  de- 
stroyed. 

•    *' Approaching  these    temples  from 
the  solitary  beach,"  says  the  author  of 
'  Notes  on  Naples,*  ^  fiieir  buge  dusky 
masses  standing    alone    amidst    their 
mountain  wilderness,  without  a  vestige 
nigh  of  any  power  that  oonld  have 
reared  them,  they  look  absolutel j  super- 
natural.   Their  grandeur,  their  gloom, 
their  majesty — ^there  is  nothing  like  the 
scene  on  the  wide  earth. .  .  .  And  thus 
are  preserved,  for  transmission  t-o  after 
generations,  relics  of  the  art  and  refine- 
ment and  civilisation  of  bygone  times, 
as  sublime  as  Homer's  verse :  and  fitly 
they   stand    amidst    Homeric    scenes. 
The  l>^hene  waters  wash  their  dassic 
shores,  and,  blue  and  misty  through 
the  morning  haze,  lies  the  Syren  isle  of 
Leucosia  off  the  Foseidian  point.    Mi- 
nerva's foreland  is  athwart  the  sea; 
and,  if  Oscan  tales  are  sooth,  the  Tro- 
jan hero  landed  here  at  the  Poseidonian 
port." 

The  Amphitheatre^  ^c, — ^Between  the 
Temples  of  Neptune  and  Yesta,  there 
are  traces  of  three  buildings :  the 
eastern  was  an  Amphitheatre  (6),  as  its 
form  indicates ;  the  second  is  a  pile  of 
ruins,  with  a  broken  entablature,  capi- 
tals, and  pilasters,  supposed  to  be  tiie 
remains  of  a  Circus  or  Theatre.  A 
little  W.  of  the  Amphitheatre,  marked 
by  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  are 
the  ruins  of  another  edifice,  discovered 
in  1830,  and  supposed  to  be  those  of 
a  JRoman  building,  to  which  the  name 
of  Temple  of  Peace  (7)  has  been  given. 

Peestum  was  celebrated  by  the  Latin 
poets  for  the  beauty  and  migrance  of 
its  roses,  which  flowered  twice  in  the 
year:— 

Atqne  eqnidem,  extremo  ni  jam  sab  fine  la- 

borum 
Vela  traham,  et  terris  festinem  advertere 

proram; 
Forsitan  et,  plngaes  hortos  qtUB  cnra  ooloidi 
Omaret,  canerem,  biferiqne  rosaria  PflestL 
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l/eacoeiamque  petlt^  tepldiqne  rosaria  Psesti. 

Ovid.  Metam.  xy.  708. 

Fropertius  mentions  them  in  a  beautiful 
passage,  as  an  instance  of  mortality : — 

Vidi  ego  odorati  vlctora  rosaria  Paostl 
Sub  matntino  oocta  Jaoere  noto. 

£leg.  rv.  6,  69. 

^-asonius  records  their  freshness  at  sim- 
rise  from  personal  observation : — 

Vidi  PtBStano  gandere  rosaria  colta 
Exoriente  novo  rosdda  Lndfero. 

Idyll,  zrv. 

These  roses  have  disappeared;  thoueh 
a  few  plants  may  be  found  near  the 
ruins  oi  the  temples,  flowering  regularly 
in  May,  which  Mr.  Hogg  states  agree 
best  with  the  Bosa  Borreri,  (Linn.  Tr. 
vol.  xii.)  The  violets  of  Fsestmn  were 
also  as  celebrated  as  its  roses.  Martial 
commemorates  them  in  the  same  pas- 
sage with  the  honey  of  Hybla : — 

Andet  fiunrndo  qui  carmina  mittere  Nerve, 
PiUlia  donavit  gLaaclna  Cosme  tibi. 

Psestano  violas,  et  cana  lignstra  colono, 
Hyblnis  apibns  Corsica  mella  dabit 

Bpigr,  Lib.  ix.  27. 

The  acanthus  grows  luxuriantly  with- 
in the  precincts  of  the  temples  and 
around  them. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the 
ruins  of  Fsestum  remained  imknown 
until  late  in  the  last  cent.  The  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  story  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  fact  that  the  town  of 
Capaccio,  where  the  bishop  and  his 
clergy  resided,  looks  down  upon  the 
Temples ;  and  that  the  only  road  afford- 
ing a  communication  between  Salerno 
and  the  town  of  Yallo  and  the  district 
of  the  Cilento,  always  passed  by  Peestum 
and  close  to  the  rums. 

The  best  idea  of  the  imposing  gran- 
deur of  the  ruins  will  be  gained  from 
the  town  walls,  along  the  top  of  which 
a  walk  should  be  taken,  from  the  Porta 
Justitia  (13)  or  S.  gate,  to  the  Porta 
Aurea  (3)  or  N.  gat^  the  one  by  which 
you  enter  from  Salerno.  The  finest 
view  of  the  temples  is  obtained  from 
the  Ist  tower  of  the  waU  E.  of  the 
Porta  Justitia. 

Near  the  Partus  AtbumuSj,  at  the 
piouth  of  the  Silarns,  was  the  cdebrated 


Temple  erected  in  honour  of  Juno  Ar- 
giva,  by  Jason  and  the  Argonauts :  its 
situation  is  placed  by  Strabo  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  river,  and  on  the  rt.  by 
Pliny ;  the  best  topographers  coincide 
in  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Strabo. 

Sf*  The  Lttcanian  Coast. 

The  excursion  may  be  continued  to 
Vallo,  and  along  the  Lucanian  coast, 
but  the  country  is  not  attractiTe,  and 
contains  nothing  of  great  interest  A 
pubUc  conveyance  runs  between 
Salerno  and  Vallo,  passing  through 
Pffistum. 

This  road  leaves  Paestum,  and  pro- 
ceeds inland  to  the  village  of  Prignano 
(1590  Inhab.).  Bevond  it  is  Torchiara 
(1514  Inhab.),  where  a  horse-path 
diverges  from  the  main  road  to  Agro- 
poli  (2217  Inhab.),  a  fishing  town  pic- 
turesquely situated  in  one  of  -the  inlets 
of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  It  was  the 
retreat  of  the  Saracens  after  they 
were  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Garigliano.  10  m.  S.  of  it,  beyond 
Castellabate  (4396  Inhab.),  is  the  Funta 
di  Licosa,  the  S.  promontory  of  the 
Golf  of  Salerno,  the  Promontorium 
Posidium  of  the  ancients,  on  which 
the  Komans  had  several  villas.  The 
island  off  this  point  still  retains 
nearly  in  the  name  of  Licosa  its  an- 
cient name  LeucosiOf  so  called  from  one 
of  the  Syrens.  The  country  between 
Torchiara  and  Vallo  is  thickly  inter- 
spersed with  villages,  and  clothed  with 
woods  of  oaks  and  chestnut-trees. 

The  road,  after  leaving  Torchiara, 
passes  over  the  Monies  Petilini,  to 
where  Spartacus  retreated  after  his 
defeat  by  Crassus,  B.C.  71,  through  the 
village  of  Rolino,  and  crosses  the 
Alento,  the  ancient  Beles^  called  a 
nobilis  amnis  by  Cicero ;  it  follows  its  1. 
bank  for  a  short  distance,  and  passes 
below  Sola  di  Otoi,  Near  this  is  the 
Monte  deUa  SteUa^  supposed  to  mark  the 
site  of  Petilia,  the  capital  of  Lucania : 
on  the  summit  is  a  small  chapel  and 
some  ruins  are  still  visible.  Mercato 
will  be  the  nearest  point  to  asc^n^ 
fron). 
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VaUo(SOf^  Inhab.)  about  20  m.  from 
Paestam,  is  the  diief  town  of  the  dis- 
trict; it  contains  Utde  to  interest  the  tra- 
TcUer  except  the  sorronndinff  scenery, 
and  the  places  of  classical  interest 
in  the  neighbourhood.  About  2  m. 
£rom  the  mouth  of  the  Alento,  and 
8  m.  from  Vallo,  is  a  lofty  insulated 
hill,  surmounted  by  the  mediaeval 
casUe  of  Castellammare  delta  Bruca, 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 

Velia^  a  colony  founded  by  the 
Pbooeans  after  their  evacuation  of  Cor- 
sica (b.c.  540).  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
Eleatic  school  of  philosophy,  founded 
by  Zeno,  a  disciple  of  Parmenides. 
After  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  Paulus 
iBmilius  was  sent  there  by  lus  phy- 
sicians, and  derived  great  benefit  from 
the  air.  Cicero  frequently  resided  in  it 
with  his  friends  Trebatius  and  Talna ; 
and  Horace  tells  Numenius  Vala  that 
he  was  recommended  by  his  physician 
Musa  to  visit  it  or  Salerno  for  a  com- 
plaint of  his  eyes : — 

QoB  Bit  hyems  Velin,  quod  ooelmn,  Vala, 

Saleml, 
Quorum  hominnm  regio»  et  qoalis  via; 

nam  mihi  Baias 
MDsa  Bnpervaciuui  Antonlos. 

On  the  summit  and  declivity  of  the 
hill  are  extensive  remains  of  walls, 
bailt  of  polygonal  masses  of  stone  at 
the  base,  and  covered  with  superstruc- 
tures of  brick :  many  of  the  bricks 
bear  Greek  characters.  Several  Greek 
sepulchral  inscriptions  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  Portus  Yeliensis,  where 
Cicero  landed  in  his  flight  from  Rome 
after  the  death  of  Csesar,  where  he 
met  Bratus,  was  probably  at  Portuallo, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Alento.  About 
15  m.  fiirther  down  the  coast  is  the  pro- 
montory which  still  retains,  as  the 
Punta  di  Falmuro,  the  name  of  the 
pilot  of  iEneas,  which  the  Cumsean 
Sibyl  promised  it  would  eternally  pre- 
serve. A  ruined  tower,  near  the 
village  of  Torre,  between  Piscioita 
(3589  Inhab.),  the  supposed  site  of 
Pyxus,  and  3  m.  from  the  promon- 
tory,   still   bears    the   name    of    the 

-^Icro  di  PcUiiwro ; — 


Et  statnent  tamoUimp  et  tomulo  solemnia 

mittent: 
^temnmqiie  locna  Faliniiii  nomen  habebit. 

.J^  VI.  380. 

6  m.  £rom  here  inland  is  the  village 
of  Centoia  (2706  Inhab.),  upon  a  hill 
between  the  sea  and  the  valley  of  La 
Molpa. 

The  rivers  Molpa  and  Mingardo  fall 
into  the  sea  on  the  £.  side  of  this  pro- 
montory. Not  far  from  the  Molpa,  the 
ancient  Mdfea,  are  some  ruins  which 
are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  a  city 
founded  by  the  Roman  emigrants  be- 
fore they  removed  to  Anudfi,  the 
modem  fishing  village  of  Palinuro. 
Near  it  are  2  caverns,  called  Le  GrotU 
delle  Osse,  from  the  number  of  bones 
Thich  they  contain.  These  bones  are 
cbiefi^  of  animals,  though  some  have 
seen  w  them  those  of  the  seamen  of 
the  Roman  fleet  wrecked  here  on  its 
return  from  Africa  B.C.  254,  a  dis- 
aster which  compelled  Rome  to  re- 
nounce for  a  time  the  sovereignty  of 
the  seas. 

4  m.  beyond  the  Molpa  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Camerota  (3083  Inhab.),  and 
10  m.  E.  of  it  the  village  of  PoUcastro, 
which  gives  the  name  to  the  Gulf. 
It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
dignified  with  the  name  of  a  town, 
though  containing  hardly  500  in- 
habitants. It  lu^  never  recovered 
from  the  sack  it  sustained  from 
Barbarossa  in  1544.  It  is  supposed  to 
stand  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Buxentum,  a  colony  from  Rhegiam 
(B.C.  197),  whose  name  is  preserv^  by 
the  Basento,  a  river  that  flows  into  the 
sea  i  m.  W.  of  that  town.  There  are 
some  antique  marble  columns  sunk 
into  the  earth  before  the  cathedral, 
and  a  few  Latin  inscriptions  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  bell-tower,  bearing  the 
names  of  Germanicus,  son  of  Tiberias, 
and  of  Julia  his  daughter.  8  m. 
S.E.  is  Sapri,  where  several  ruins  and 
vestiges  of  a  port  are  supposed  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  Scidrus  of  Herodotus, 
where  the  Sybarites  settled  after  the 
destruction  of  their  city  (b.c.  510). 

The '  ancient  town  stood  ^  m.  £.  of 
the  modem,  at  a  spot  called  Camerelel. 

From  Sapri  a  road  pf  12  pi.  fiiUs 
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Into  the  high  road  to  Calabria,  halfway 
'between  the  post  station  of  Lagonegro 
and  Lauria  (Kte.  155). 


EXCURSION  v.— NoLA,  Avbllino, 
Ain>  Monte  Yebgine. 

Sk.  JPreUminary  SinU.  b.  Naples  to 
AvelUno,yiSi,  Kola  and  Sameverino, 
c.  Avellino  to  Monte  Vergine, 

a.  Pbeliminabt  Hints. 

This  excursion  is  of  no  very  great  in- 
terest, but  it  leads  the  trayeller  through 
some  exceedingly  beautiful  country.  It 
-will  require  2  or  3  days.  The  best  way 
of  making  it  is  to  go  by  rail  through 
iNoIa  to  Laura,  45  m.,  and  thence  drive 
to  Avellino ;  from  Avellino  make  the 
excursion  to  Monte  Yergine,  and  then 
either  return  to  Avellino,  or  drive 
on  to  Nola  and  take  the  train  to 
I^aples  thence:  or  the  order  may  be 
reversed,  and  Monte  Vergine  visited 
from  Nola,  and  so  on  to  Avellino. 
Trains  leave  the  Central  Stat,  at  Naples 
4)  times  daily  for  Laura  in  3  hrs. :  let  cl. 
6  fr.  55  c;  2nd  cl.  4  fr.  10  c;  3rd  cl. 
2  fr.  5  c.  Carriage  from  Laura  to  Avel- 
lino in  1^  hr.,  7  fr.  Carriage  from 
Avellino  to  Mercogliano,  1  hr.,  from 
which  point  the  ascent  of  Monte  Ver- 
gine must  be  made  on  foot. 

h,  Naples  to  Avellino,  vid  Nola 
Aio)  Sansbvbeino. 

Leaving  Naples  the  line  of  rly.  is  the 
same  as  that  to  Capua  and  Bome, 
passing  the  stations  of  Casalnuovo, 
Acerra,  and  Cancello  (see  Exc.  VI.). 

[A  short  distance  before  reaching 
Casalnuovo  the  direct  road  of  14  m.  to 
Nola  along  the  Strada  Consulare  della 
PugUa,  branches  off.  It  passes  through 
Pomiglia/no  WArco  (10,045  Inhab.), 
Cigtema^  and  other  villages  to  MaH- 
glia/no  (10,215  Inhab.),  supposed  to  de- 
rive its  name  from  a  villa  of  Mariua 
called  Marianum.  Thence  through 
Cimitiley  which  is  rich  in  interest  from 
its  early  ecclesiastical  remains,  to  Nola.] 


At  Cancello  the  line  we  follow 
branches  off  to  the  S.E.,  and  traverses 
a  fertile  plain  to 

35  kil.  Nola  Stat.  (11,395  Inhab.), 
an  episcopal  city  and  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  still  retaining  the  name  and 
site  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Campania,  famous  for  the  resistance 
offered  by  its  fortress  to  Hannibal  after 
the  battle  of  Cannse : — 

.    .    Poeno  non  pervia  Nola. 

SU.  It,  vm.  636. 

It  was  here  that  Augustus  died,  a.d.  14 ; 
according  to  Tacitus,  in  the  same  house 
and  chamber  in  which  his  father  Octa- 
vius  had  expired.  Nola  ha»  supplied 
the  museums  of  Europe  with  one  of 
the  most  valuable  classesof  EictUe  Vases 
of  the  GfrsBco-Itsdian  period.  These 
vases,  known  by  the  name  of  Nolano- 
Egyptian,  and  oi  which  there  are  several 
magnificent  specimens  in  the  Naples 
Museimi,  resemble  those  of  Cormth 
in  their  general  character,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Corinthian  potters,  Eucheir  and  Eu- 
grammos,  who  were  brought  into  Italy 
by  Demaratus  about  600  years  B.C. 
The  material  of  the  Nolan  vases  is  a 
pale  yeUow  clay;  the  figures  are  in 
maroon,  some  of  the  accessories  are 
marked  with  a  crimson  pigment,  the 
inner  markings  and  detautf  being  fre- 
quently picked  out  with  the  point  of 
a  graver.  Nola  has  also  enriched 
the  cabinets  of  numismatists  with 
an  immense  quantity  of  coins,  most 
of  which  bear  the  epigraph  NOAAinN, 
a  sufficient  proof  that  the  city  was 
founded  by  a  Greek  colony.  The  inte- 
resting inscription  in  the  Oscan  lan- 
guage, known  as  the  Oippus  Ahellawus^ 
which  was  found  near  Atella,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  the  Seminary 
at  Nola,  a  short  distance,  10  min,  from 
the  town.  In  the  5th  cent.  Nola  became 
celebrated  for  the  introduction  of  church 
bells,  which  are  said  by  Polydore  Vergil 
and  others  to  have  been  invented  by 
Faulinus,  bishop  of  the  city,  in  whose 
honour  an  annual  fi^te  is  held  in  July. 
Erom  this  circumstance  the  church  bell 
is  supposed  to  have  been  called  Com- 
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pana  in  low  Latinity,  a  name  derived 
from  the  proTince  of  Oampania,  in 
which  the  city  is  situated.  Kola  was 
the  birthplace  of  Oiordano  JBruno, 
the  Domenican  philosopher,  who  fled 
to  England  after  he  had  become  dis- 
satisfied with  his  own  church,  and 
afterwards  to  Helmstadt,  where  he  was 
protected  bj  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
On  his  return  to  Italy  he  was  arrested 
at  Padua,  and  burnt  at  the  stake  at 
Rome,  in  1600,  on  the  charges  of 
heresy  and  atheism.  Merliano,  the 
sculptor,  better  known  as  GfiovantU  da 
NoUkf  was  also  bom  at  Nola  in  1478. 

Near  Nola  is  MotUe  Cicala^  interest- 
ing to  the  geologist  for  its  alluyial 
formations,  and  with  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  on  the  summit.  The  town  of 
dmitUe  (3507  Inhab.),  1  m.  from 
Nola,  contains  5  yery  early  churches, 
dating  probably  from  the  early  part  of 
the  4th  cent.,  with  crypts,  catacombs, 
chapels,  and  medisval  inscriptions. 
Three  of  these  churches  are  hopelessly 
gone  to  decay,  but  2  are  being  restored 
by  the  Government.  In  one,  8.  FeUx^ 
are  the  tombs  of  SS.  Felix  and  Fauli- 
nus ;  also  a  throne  and  pulpit  of  the 
12th  cent.,  some  sculpture  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  8th  cent.,  and  paintings 
of  the  14th  cent. 

5  kil.  ii^M  Stat.  (7077  Inhab.),  a 
town  prettily  situated  on  a  hill  oppo- 
site to  Ottalano,  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  hills  that  encircle  Yesuvius,  and 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
the  eruption  of  that  volcano.  There  is 
a  large  feudal  mansion,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  wooded  hill,  on  which  are  the 
ruins  of  an  extensive  castle. 

10  kil.  8a/mo  Stat.  (15,382  Inhab.) 
is  crowned  by  the  picturesque  ruin 
of  its  mediseval  castle,  the  principal 
stronghold  of  Count  Francesco  Cop- 
pola, during  the  conspiracy  of  the 
barons  against  Ferdmand  of  Aragon 
(1460),  and  a  favourite  subject  with 
artists.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
hver  Samo,  which  gushes  fr^m  the 
*ock  on  the  N.  of  the  town  in  a  clear 
^  abundant  stream.    In  the  ch.  of 


iS^.  Maria  della  Foce  is  the  tomb  of 
Walter  de  Brienne,  the  son-in-law  of 
Tancred,  who  died  a  prisoner  here  in 
1205,  from  the  wounds  receiTed  in  his 
expedition  against  Frederick  U.  Be- 
tween Samo  and  Palma  are  the  remains 
of  the  Soman  aqueduct  which  supplied 
Naples  and  Misenum  with  the  waters 
of  tile  Sabato. 

7  kil.  Codola  Stat. 
Through  a  narrow  valley  to 

3  kiL  San  Qiorgio  St«t. 
Through  several  tunnels  to 

6  kil.  Sanseverino  Stat.  (9840  In- 
hab., very  poor  Inn),  with  the  usual 
castle  commandin£  the  surrounding 
country.  In  the  ch.  of  8.  Antonio  are 
the  tombs  of  Tommaso  da  Sansevenno, 
High  Constable  of  Naples  in  1353, 
ana  other  members  of  the  Sanseverino 
family.  There  is  a  good  road  of  10  m. 
from  Sanseverino  to  Salerno,  passing 
near  Baronui  (7668  Inhab.),  the  scene 
of  Fra  Diavolo's  death  (see  p.  31) ;  and 
Qiffone,  interesting  from  the  limestone 
rocks  around  containing  fossil  fishes  of 
the  age  of  the  English  Has  and  inferior 
ooUte:  a  rly.  is  projected.  There  is 
also  a  road  of  7  or  8  m.  to  La  Cava 
and  Nocera ;  and  another  of  5  m.  to  S. 
Clemente  by  Materdomini. 

From  Sanseverino  the  rly.  ascends 
the  valley  of  the  same  to 

6  kil.  Laura  Stat.  The  fiirthest  point 
yet  reached  by  the  rly.  which  is  pro- 
jected to  continue  to  Avellino  and 
Benevento.  Here  a  carriage  must  be 
taken  to  Avellino,  1^  hr.  The  road 
passes  through  the  valley  of  Montoro, 
with  its  villages  of  Montoro  Inferiore 
(5315  Inhab.)  and  Swperiore  (4698 
Inhab.),  traverses  the  hills  which  sepa- 
rate the  Samo  from  the  Sabato,  and 
descends  by  Celsi,  Contrada  (2156  In- 
hab.), and  Bellizzi^  to 

16  lal  Avellino  (20,^2  Inhab,  Lm: 
AWergoAUy  delle  PngUe,  Alb,  d^ItaUa\ 
situated  in  a  well  watered  valley.  It  is 
an  episcopal  city,  and  the  capi^  of  the 
province  of  Prinoipato  TJlteriore.  There 
are  some  good  buildings,  among  which 
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may  be  mentioned  the  Palazzo  Treoi- 

sani  and  the  Prefettura,    The  custom- 

liouse  was  once  the  baronial  mansion 

of  the  Caracciolo  family,  a  branch  of 

-wrliich  deriyes  from  the  city  the  title  of 

prince.    Avellino  retains  the  name,  but 

not  the  situation,  of  the  ancient  AheJM- 

mtm^  the  ruins  of  which  are  at  Atri- 

palda^  2  m.  off,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 

Sabato.      Considerable  plantations  of 

filbert  or  hazel  trees  exist  hereabouts, 

tbe   name  of  which,   in  ancient  and 

modem  times — NuxAvellana  in  Latin, 

u£vellana  in  Italian,  Aveline  in  French 

— is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 

this  loc^ty.    There  are  beautiful  walks 

in  the  neighbourhood. 

If  the  traveller  should  return  from 
Monto  Vergine  and  Avellino  by  the 
rly.  route  just  described,  he  may  vary 
the  drive  to  Laura  or  Sansevermo  by 
taking    another    road    which    passes 
through  Atrvpalda  (5726  Inhab.)  men- 
tioned above  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Abellinum.    There  are  still  vestiges  of 
the  citadel,  an  amphitheatre,  baths,  and 
an.  aqueduct.    Following  the  rt.  bank 
of    the   Samo,  with  numerous    iron- 
foundries    and    paper-mills,  we    pass 
through  a  numerous  cluster  of  villages 
forming  the  commune  of  Serine,  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Sabatia,  near  which  were 
the  sources  of  the  Julian  Aqueduct 
which  extended  to  Naples  andMiseninn. 
3  m.  from  Serino,  h^^her  up  the  side 
of  Mt.  Terminio,  is   VoUuraraf  near 
which  is  the  Lake  of  Dragoniy  2  m.  in 
circuit.    At  the  8th  m.  is  Solqfra,  con- . 
taining  a  Ch.  with  some  paintings  by 
Guarim,  an  artist  of  considerable  merit, 
but  scarcely  known  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  his  native  place.    From  Solofra 
we  reach  either  Laura  or  Sanseverino. 

The  great  Strada  della  Pugha  passes 
through  Avellino,  and  the  traveller  may 
return  by  it  to  Naples,  either  direct 
from  Avellino  (47  m.)  or  from  Monte 
Vergine,  joining  it  at  Monteforte. 
Another  road  of  43  m.  leads  fr^m 
Avellino  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Sa- 
bato through  Pratola,  Dentecane,  Mi- 
rabeHa,  andGhrottaminarda  (from  any  of 
which  3  last  mentioned  places  the  Lake 


of  Amsanctus  can  be  visited),  to  Ariano, 
on  the  Naples-Foggia  line  of  rly.  (see 
Kte.  146).  Another  road  leads  through 
Pratola  and  Montefusco  to  Benevento. 
And  another  to  S.  Angelo  de'  Lombardi 
(from  whence  abo  the  Laike  of  Am- 
sanctus can  be  visited),  and  thence  to 
Melfi  (see  Bte.  152). 

c,  Avellino  to  Monte  Vergine. 

The  first  part  of  the  road  to  Monte 
Vergine  as  mr  as  Mercogliano»  1^  hr., 
lies  along  a  carriage-road  through 
chestnut  woods  and  a  rich,  fertile 
country.  At  Mercogliano  (3040  In- 
hab.) the  carriage  must  be  left,  and 
horses,  which  can  be  procured  at  the 
village,  mounted  for  the  ascent  of 
Monte  Vergine,  1^  hr.'s  stiff  climb. 

The  Convent  of  Monte  Vergine  lies  in 
a  ravine  on  the  side  of  me  highest 
peak  of  the  mountain.  It  is  one  of 
the  three  great  mediseval  monasteries 
still  preserved  near  Naples.  S.  Wil- 
liam of  Vercelli,  the  confessor  of  ICing 
Roger,  is  said  to  have  founded  it  in 
11 1 9  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Oy  bele. 
Its  ch.  of  S.  Guglielmo  contains  a  mi- 
raculous image  of  the  Virgin,  which  is 
in  great  veneration  in  S.  Italy :  it  was 
presented  in  1310  b^  Catherine  of  Va- 
lois,  who  is  buried  m  the  ch.  with  her 
son  Louis  of  Taranto,  the  2nd  husband 
of  Joanna  I.  Their  effigies,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  14th  cent.,  are  placed  on  a 
Roman  sarcophagus.  On  the  1.  side  of 
the  high-altar  is  the  chapel  and  tomb 
which  Manfred  had  erected  for  himself, 
and  which,  after  his  defeat  and  death, 
were  given  by  Charles  of  Anjou  to  one 
of  his  French  followers  ^  an  event  re- 
corded by  a  quaint  Latm  inscription. 
The  tomb,  which  is  a  sort  of  altar 
canopy,  has  4  columns  resting  on  lions, 
and  an  upper  story  of  small  columns, 
all  white  marble  adorned  with  mosaics. 
In  the  monastery  there  is  a  small  col- 
lection of  inscriptions  found  near  the 
spot.  At  Whitsuntide  and  on  the  7th 
Sept  pilgrimages  are  made  to  the  shrine 
of  the  Madonna  ;  and  a  great  variety 
of  costumes  may  be  seen  on  these  oc- 
casions. A  path  leads  to  the  summit 
I  of  the  mountain,  which  commands  an 
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extensive  Tiew  of  the  bays  of  Naples 
and  Salerno,  and  inland  to  the  borders 
of  the  Apnlian  plain.*  The  mitred  Abbot 
and  the  more  aged  monks  reside  at 
Loreto  or  the  O^nzio,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  a  large  octagonal  bailding 
erected  near  Meroogliano  in  the  last 
cent  from  the  design  of  VanvUelli, 
Here  are  preserved  the  Archives,  which 
have  been  declared  a  branch  of  the 
Archivio  Generale  at  Naples,  and  contain 
upwards  of  18,000  parchment  rolls,  be- 
sides many  Diplomas,  300  Papal  bulls, 
and  more  tluui  200  MSS.  relating  to 
the  medisTal  history  of  Italy.  The 
collection,  which  begins  with  a  diploma 
of  the  9tii  cent.,  is  bound  in  several 
vols,  with  an  index.  The  oldest  Greek 
parchment,  of  which  there  are  many, 
dates  from  1179. 

As  has  been  said,  the  traveller,  instead 
of  returning  to  Naples  by  way  of  Avel- 
lino,  may  proceed  direct  by  carriage  to 
Nola  by  the  following  route. 

From  Mercogliano  a  road  leads 
into  the  high  road  of  the  Strada 
della  Puglia,  at  Monteforte  (4200 
Inhab.^,  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
ou  which  frown  the  ruins  of  its  once 
strong  Castle,  still  a  picturesque  ob- 
ject. It  was  the  property  of  the  De 
Montfort  family,  and  for  some  time  the 
residence  of  Guy  de  Montfort,  who 
murdered  Prince  Henry  of  England 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Viterbo.  The  re- 
volution of  1820  broke  out  in  this  vil- 
lage. From  this  point  there  is  a  mag- 
nilcent  view  over  the  plains  of  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro.  A  long  and  steep 
descent  leads  to  dfugnano  (3178  Inhab.;, 
locally  celebrated  for  its  shrine  of  S. 
Philomena.  Through  a  valley  covered 
in  the  upper  part  with  chestnut  forests, 
and  in  the  lower  with  vineyards  and 
filbert-trees,  tiie  road  descends  to  Car^ 
dinale,  a  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  with  a  miserable  osteria.  We 
next  reach  Baiano;  and  then  Avella 
(3714  Inhab.),  a  thriving  place.  On 
the  rt.  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Avella, 
marking  the  site  of  the  J^eliferas  AhelUs 
of  Virgil,  a  city  founded  by  one  of  the 
Greek  colonies  from  Chalcis,  and  of 
which  there  are  conmderable  vestiges. 
It  was  among  these  remains  that  the 
long  inscription  in  the  Oscan  language, 


now  in  the  museum  of  the  Seminary  at 
Nola,  was  found.  Near  Avella  is  the 
Qrotta  degli  Sportiglioni^  a  large  cavern 
in  the  mountain.  A  short  distance 
farther  on  we  pass  through  Gallo,  and 
turn  off  from  the  main  road  at  Cimi- 
tile  to  Nola. 


EXCURSION  VI.  —  Caserta,  S. 
Maria  di  Capua,  the  Caudike 
Forks. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints,  b.  Napies  to  Ca- 
serta,  c.  S,  Maria  di  Capua,  d. 
The  Caudine  Forks. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints. 

This  excursion  will  occupy  two  days. 
If  only  Caserta  and  S.  Maria  di  C^na 
be  visited,  it  may  be  done  in  one.  The 
best  plan  for  the  whole  excursion  will 
be  to  go  to  Caacello  or  Maddaloni  by 
an  early  train  from  Naples :  there  hire 
a  carriage  and  drive  to  Arienzo  and 
Arpaia,  and  round  through  Airola  to 
S.  Agata  de'  Goti;  thus  seeing  both 
passes  that  lay  claim  to  the  tide  of 
the  Caudine  Forks;  from  S.  Agata  de' 
Goti  the  station  of  Valle  di  Maddaloni, 
on  the  Naples-Foggia  line,  is  soon 
reached,  whence  tiie  train  can  be 
taken  to  Caserta.  Sleep  the  night  at 
Caserta,  and  the  next  day  proceed  to 
S.  Maria  di  Capua,  examine  the  ob- 
jects of  interest  tnere  and  in  tiie  neigh- 
bourhood, and  return  to  Naples.  For 
convenience  sake  we  shall,  in  oar 
description,  take  the  traveller  to 
Caserta  and  S,  Maria  di  Capua  direct, 
leaving  the  account  of  the  Caudine 
Forks  till  afterwards. 

There  are  two  ways  of  reaching 
Caserta:  1.  By  the  Naples-Foggia 
line,  through  Aversa,  6  trains  daily; 
2.  By  the  Naples-Rome  line,  through 
Cancello,  7  trains  daily.  Both  take 
about  the  same  time — 1  to  1^  hr. 
Fares  (by  line  No.  2)— 1st  cl.,  2  fr. 
95  c. ;  2nd  cl.,  1  fr.  85  c ;  3rd  cl.,  95  c 
We.  shall  follow  line  No.  2,  leaving 
the  description  of  the  other  to  Rte. 
146. 
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h,  Naples  to  Caserta. 

Leaving  the  Central  Station  at 
Naples,  the  line  reaches 

1 1  kii.  Casalnuovo  Stat,  a  straggling 
village  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile 
Campanian  plain. 

4  kil.  Acerra  Stat.  (13,633  Inhab.)t 
retains  the  site  as  well  as  the  name, 
but  no  renuuns,  of  Acerra,  an  an- 
cient town  of  Campania,  which  ob- 
tained the  Roman  civitas  as  early  as  332 
B.C.  It  was  plundered  and  burnt  by 
Hannibal  in  B.C.  21 6.  Daring  the  Social 
-war  it  was  unsuccessfally  besieged  by 
the  Samnite  general,  C.  Papius.  Acerra 
is  the  supposed  birthplace  of  the  Nea- 
politan Puldnella* 

Between  these  two  stations  the  rail- 
way proceeds  by  the  side  of  the 
Acqua  di  CarmignanOf  the  aqueduct  that 
brings  the  water  from  S.  Agata  to 
Naples;  and  it  crosses  the  sluggish 
canals,  called  the  Begi  Lagni,  which 
divide  the  provinces  of  Naples  and 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  constructea  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  the  Pantano,  or 
marsh,  of  Acerra,  nie  ancient  Clanius, 
from  which  they  take  their  name,  and 
which,  rising  near  Avella,  devastated 
Acerra  in  ancient  times  with  its  floods, 
and  during  the  middle  ages  with  its 
unhealthy  stagnation : — 

£t  vaciiis  Cloniiu  non  «qaii8  Acerris. 

YiRO.  Gwrg,  n.  226. 

Acerra,  and  especially  Casalnuovo,  are 
still  subject  .to  malaria,  which  is  in- 
creased by  the  flax-grounds,  where  the 
stalks  are  left  to  macerate.  The  Lrfigni 
are  carried  across  the  country,  and  flow 
into  the  sea  in  two  branches,  the  prin- 
cipal one  near  the  mouUi  of  the  Vol- 
tumo,  the  other  tiirough  the  Lago  di 
Patria.   • 

7  kil.  CanoeUo  Junct  Stat.  (1284 
Inhab.),  a  village  at  the  base  of  a 
hill  which  advances  into  the  Cam- 
panian plain  from  the  ridge  of  the 
Apennines,  and  which  is  crowned  with 
a  large  ruined  castle  flanked  with 
towers.  From  here  the  railway  to  Nola, 

[fl^.  Italy.'] 


Palma,  Samo,  Sanseverino  and  Laura 
branches  off  on  the  rt.  (see  Ezc.  V.). 

Here,  too,  a  carriage  may  be  hired 
for  proceeding  through  the  Caudine 
Forks. 

^\a\. Maddal<mi  Stat  (18,767  Inhab.) 
is  picturesquely  built  round  the  base  of  a 
hifi  whose  lower  peak  is  crowned  with 
the  round  towers  of  its  medieval  castle, 
and  the  higher  with  the  large  ch.  of 
S.  Michele.  It  contains  many  good 
houses  and  churches.  The  massive 
and'  imposing  baronial  palace  of  the 
Garafas,  its  former  dukes,  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  a  college. 

2  m.  on  the  rt.  is  the  aqueduct  called 
Ponte  della  Valle  (see  Rte.  146). 

6  kil.  Caserta  Junct  Stat  (29,451 
Inhab.  Inns:  H,  Vittoria;  H,  Villa 
ReaUy  both  near  the  station ;  H,  VUla  di 
Firenzey  near  the  Pal.  Keale ;  M.  Stella, 
Pension  at  all  according  to  agreement). 
A  clean  and  well  built  town,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Terra  di 
LavorO)  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  Op- 
posite the  rly.  stat  is  the 

Palace  of  Caserta,  (Permission  to 
visit  to  be  obtained  at  the  Palazzo 
Reale,  at  Naples,  but  may  be  had 
sometimes  through  the  innkeeper  at 
Caserta ;  attendant,  1  fr.)  The  estate 
of  Caserta  was  bought  of  the  Dukes  of 
Sermoneta  by  Charles  III.,  and  the 
palace  be^n  in  1752.  The  architect 
was  Vanvitelli,  and  it  is  considered  to 
be  his  masterpiece,  and  one  of  the 
finest  palaces  in  Europe.  From  what- 
ever side  the  palace  is  approached,  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  singular 
elegance  and  harmony  of  the  design.  It 
is  a  rectangular  building,  whose  four 
sides  nearly  face  the  cardinal  points. 
The  length  of  the  front  on  the  S.  side 
is  780  ft;  the  height  125  ft.;  each 
floor  has  37  windows.  It  is  in  the 
richest  style  of  Italian  architecture,  and 
built  of  travertine  from  the  quarries  of 
S.  lorio,  near  Capua.  The  great  en- 
trance opens  upon  a  portico  which 
pierces  the  whole  depth  of  the  palace, 
and  through  which  the  cascade  is  seen 
in  the  distance.    From  the  centre  of 
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this  portico,  where  the  fbnr  oonrts 
foim  a  croes,  sprinjn  the  grand  gtair- 
case,  the  walla  of  which  are  inlaid 
with  InmacheUa  of  Trapani.  At  the 
top  of  the  stairs  is  the  great  Testibnle, 
ornamented  with  rich  marbles  and 
columns  of  Sicilian  b-eccia.  The  in- 
terior of  the  palace  is  more  re- 
markable for  its  architectore  than 
for  the  decorations  or  famitnre  of 
the  rooms.  The  Chapel^  npon  which 
marbles,  lapis  lamli,  and  guding  have 
been  lavished,  contidns  a  Presentation 
in  the  Temple  by  Afengs,  five  pictures 
by  Seb,  Conca,  and  an  siltar^piece  by 
Bonito.  The  7%ea£r«,  decorated  with  ala- 
baster columns,  has  five  rows  of  boxes. 
The  16  Corinthian  columns  of  African 
marble  were  brought  from  the  Temple  of 
Serapis  at  Pozzuou.  There'are  40  boxes, 
besides  that  for  the  royal  fkmily.  The 
Gardens  will  afford  more  pleasure  than 
the  uninhabited  diambers  of  the  palace. 
The  cascades  are  supplied  bpr  the  aque- 
duct, whose  waters,  aner  passing  through 
the  grounds,  are  united  with  those  of 
Carmignano  to  supply  the  capital.  The 
cascades  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
combination  of  fountains  and  statues. 
The  grand  cascade  is  made  to  represent 
the  story  of  Diana  and  Acteeon.  In  the 
basins  of  some  of  these  cascades  are  kept 
several  gigantic  trout,  where  they  thrive 
well  and  are  fed  on  frogs.  The  so-called 
Enelish  garden  on  ue  £.  side  was 
made  by  Queen  Caroline  in  1782.  The 
views  from  various  parts  of  the  grounds, 
and  especially  from  the  terrace  above 
the  cascade,  are  extremely  interesting. 
In  the  1.  of  the  park  still  exists  a  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  feudal  forest  of  the 
princes  of  Caserta.  Adjoining  the  N. 
end  of  the  Gardens  is  the  Boyal  Casino 
of  S.  Leudb,  which  can  be  reached 
either  by  walking  through  the  Park,  or 
by  a  road  that  runs  outside  its  wall. 
It  is  3  m.  frt)m  the  palace,  and  enjop^s 
a  much  more  extensive  view.  The  hill 
rising  behind  it  is  covered  with  an  ilex 
forest^  abounding  in  game. 

On  the  hills  l^hind  the  modem  town 
to  the  N.E.  Is  Caserta  Vecchia,  built 
by  the  Lombards  in  the  8th  cent. 
Some  of  the  old  walls  and  bastions 
still  remain;  and  its  old  ch.  of  S. 
Mkihael  Is  an  interesting  specimen  of 


mixed  Norman  architecture  of  the  12tii 
cent. 

Caiazzo,  Piedimonte  d'Alife,  and 
the  range  of  the  Matese,  may  be  visitei 
from  Caserta  (see  Rte.  145). 

From  Caserta  we  proceed  either 
by  road  or  rail  to 

0.  S.  Mabia  di  Capita. 

7kil.  S.  Maria  di  Capua  (17,896 
Inhab.  Inn:  AJbergo  di  Borna),  a 
thriving  town  standing  on  the  site  of 
ancient  Capaa,  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enter  into  any  account  of  the  tnh 
ditions  respecting  the  origin  of  ancient 
Capua.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  it  was  founded  by  the  Etruscan 
setUers  in  Campania  under  the  name 
of  Vidtumum^  and  that  it  became  known 
as  Capaa  after  its  occupation  by  the 
Samnites.  Among  the  cities  of  Italy, 
Capua  was  second  to  Rome  alone ;  and 
even  after  it  had  submitted  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Romans,  its  celebrity 
extended  not  only  to  every  part  of 
Italy,  but  even  to  Greece  and  Sicily. 
But  the  pride  and  ambition  <^  the 
Campanians,  increasing  with  these 
accessions  of  &me  and  importance, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  held 
out  to  them  by  the  successes  of 
Hannibal,  of  being  raised  through  his 
means  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
Italian  cities.  The  details  of  the  ne- 
gotiations carried  on  between  that  great 
commander  and  the  Capuans  are  related 
at  length  in  the  23rd  book  of  Livy. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  alliance  which 
was  formed  proved  &tal  to  both  parties. 
The  Carthaginian  forces,  enervated  by 
the  pleasures  of  Capua,  could  no  longer 
obtain  the  same  brilliant  successes  which 
had  hitherto  attended  their  victorious 
career,  and  that  city  soon  saw  itself 
threatened  by  a  powerful  Roman  army 
encamped  before  its  walls.  The  siege 
was  formed  and  carried  on  with  tluit 
determination  which  the  desire  of  ven- 
geance inspires.  Hannibal,  bafBed  in 
all  his  attempts  to  create  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  his  unfortunate  allies,  was 
compelled  to  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
Capua  was  then  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  to  its  incensed  and,  as 
the  event  too  surely  proved,  merciless 
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€oe.      Those  senators  who  had  not  by  a 

volmitaiy  death  anticipated  the  sentence 

of  the  Roman  general  fell  nnder  the 

osLe    of  the  lictor.    The  citizens  were 

reduced  to  slavery.    Even  the  walls 

and  Iiabitations  were  only  spared,  as 

Livy   reports,  in  order  that  the  best 

lands  of  Italy  might  not  be  destitute 

of  cnltiYators.    It  was  restored  to  fa- 

'vour  by  the  Csesars,  and  in  Strabo's  time 

it  had  recovered  its  former  magnificence. 

The  last  important  increase  was  under 

Nero ;  but  we  know  from  inscriptions 

that  it  continued  to  flourish  till  a  late 

period  of  the  Boman  empire,  when  it 

fell  nnder  the  repeated  attacks  and  de< 

vastatious  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and 

Lombards.    Its  circumference  has  been 

.  estimated  at  between  5  and  6  m.,  and 

its  popolation  at  no  less  than  300,000 

Inhab.      The  ancient  city  had  7  gates, 

leading  to  different  parts  of  Campania. 

Of  these  the  Porta  Casilinensis   and 

Porta  Albana  were  upon  the  Appian 

Way.     The  Porta  Jovis,  mentioned  by 

liivy,  is  supposed  to  have  led  to  the 

temple  of  Jupiter  on  Monte  Tifata.  The 

gates    called  Cumana,    Atellana,    and 

Litemina,  led  in  the  direction  of  the 

towns  from  which  they  derived  their 

names.     The  two  principal  quarters  of 

the  town  were  called  Seplasia  and  Albana^ 

the  first  of  which  was  noted  as  the  abode 

of  perfumers. 

The  most  remarkable  ruin  is  the 
Amphitheatrey    on    the    north    of   the 
town,  about  f  m.  from  the  railway 
station,  1 -horse  cab   1   fr.,  admission 
i  fr.     It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
oldest  amphitheatre  in  Italy,  and  to  have 
served  as  a  model  for  all  the  others. 
According  to  Cicero,  it  was  capable 
of  holding  100,000  persons.    Three  of 
its  corridors  still  exist  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation ;  and  the  remains 
of  two  more  may  also  be  seen  be- 
yond them.    These  corridors  were  en- 
tered by  a  series  of  arches,  of  which 
only  2  remain,  although  there  could 
not  have  been  less  than  80.    On  the  key- 
stone are  busts  of  deities.   The  walls  are 
composed  of  blocks  of  travertine  joined 
together  without  cement.    The  arena, 
which  has    been     cleared   out,    con- 
tains  many  substructions  and  apart- 
ments, resembling  those  of  the  amphi- 


theatre at  Pozzuoli,  which  enable  us  to 
form  a  better  idea  of  the  internal  ar- 
rangement of  these  kinds  of  buildings 
than  even  the  Coliseum  itself.  The 
steps  which  the  gladiators  are  supposed 
to  have  ascended,  the  place  where  they 
were  carried  out  when  killed,  the  prison, 
and  the  dens  of  the  animals  are  easily 
recognised.  The  passages  are  filled 
with  ruins  of  the  building,  forming  a 
little  museum,  among  which  are  por- 
tions of  Corinthian  columns,  and  some 
fine  fragments  of  marble  firiezes,  &c., 
carved  with  bas-reliefs  of  lions,  stags, 
dogs,  and  other  animals.  Gladiatorial 
combats  were  invented  by  the  Campa- 
nians;  and  the  awning,  or  velarium^ 
employed  in  the  Roman  theatres,  was 
first  used  here.  The  best  place  for  en- 
joying a  fiill  view  of  the  building  is  the 
second  story.  After  the  city  of  Capua 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  in 
the  9th  cent.,  the  amphitheatre  was 
converted  into  a  citadel,  and  was  totally 
ruined  by  the  defence  of  the  Saracens 
against  Athanasius,  fiishop  of  Naples, 
by  whom  they  were  besieged. 

To  the  S.  of  the  modem  town  ex- 
isted the  ancient  Necropolis  ;  in  the  part 
bordering  on  the  rly.  numerous  very 
beautiful  Italo-Greek  vases  have  been 
recently  dug  out.  At  a  short  distance 
are  the  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
under  which  the  road  to  modern  Capua 
passes.  The  principal  ch.  contains 
many  marble  and  granite  columns  from 
Roman  buildings ;  and  under  the  mo- 
dem Barracks  the  remiuns  of  a  large 
cr3rpt  and  portico  are  still  visible. 

3  m.  from  S.  Maria,  on  the  declivity 
of  the  Monte  Tifata  (formerly  crowned 
by  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  now  by 
the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  containing 
some  old  frescos)  is  the  village  of 
S.  Angela  in  Formis,  with  its  interesting 
abbey  and  church  of  the  same  name. 
The  abbey  was  founded  in  1058;  biit 
the  church  was  not  finished  till  1075, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Deside- 
rius,  abbot  of  the  neighbouring  mo- 
nastery of  Monte  Casino.  The  ch.  is 
chiefly  interesting  from  the  frescos  it 
contams,  painted  by  Greek  artists  at 
the  time  of  its  erection,  and  which 
show  that  Byzantine  art  of  that  period 
was,  if  anything,  inferior  to  Roman. 

X  2 
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The  cli.  if  also  noteworthy,  according 
to  Crowe  and  Cayalcaselle,  as  pre- 
senting the  earliest  example  of  the 
complete  ornamentation  of  a  eh.  with  a 
series  of  subjects  subordinate  to  one 
another,  and  illustrating  the  entire 
Sacred  History ;  and  also  for  containing 
the  first  known  example  of  the  Last 
Judgment  as  the  subject  of  a  picture. 
This  fresco  is  over  the  chief  entrance ; 
the  tortures  of  hell  are  represented 
with  j^reat  Tividness.  In  the  centre 
apse  IS  a  fresco  representing  Christ 
enthroned,  with  the  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists;  below  the  3  archangels 
and  the  abbot  Desiderius  with  a  model 
of  the  ch.  in  his  hand.  In  rt  side 
apse,  the  Virgin  between  2  angels,  with 
6  busts  of  female  saints  below.  Above 
the  arches  of  the  centre  aisles  are  3 
courses  of  paintings :  one  representing 
kings  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  sacred  scenes  of  the 
Passion,  the  third  is  whitewashed  over. 
Over  the  chief  portals  outside  is  a 
half  figure  of  the  Virgin  between  two 
angels ;  beneath,  the  luilf  figure  of  an 
angel.  In  the  lunettes  of  the  porch 
are  scenes  from  the  lives  of  S.  Anthony 
and  S.  Paul  the  Hermit,  partly  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Camp  of  Hannibal  may  be 
visited  from  S.  Maria:  it  is  about 
a  mile  distant  from  Sommacco,  on  a 
hill  called  Montegrime  or  Sta.  Croce ; 
a  small  level  space  on  it  still  bears 
the  name  of  tne  Pavilion  or  Padu 
glione  di  Annibale.  The  view  from 
here,  over  the  Campagna,  Vesuvius, 
&c.,  is  very  fine. 

There  is  a  pleasant  drive  back  to 
Naples  through  S.  Tammaro,  visiting 
the  Casino  Reale  di  CarditellOf  2  m. 
on  the  rt,  a  royal  fiirm  with  a 
prettily  decorated  cottage,  extensive 
stabling  for-  the  cattle,  and  a  wood 
fi>rming  a  reserved  chace  of  wild 
boar.  The  farm  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  6  ni.  On  Ascension-day  it  is 
the  scene  of  a  popular.  Festa, 

d.  The  Caudine  Fobks. 

We   now  proceed   to  describe   the 

Caudine  Porks,  a  visit  to  which  may, 

has  been  said)  be  combined  with  the 


present  excursion.    Carriages  can  be 
hired  either  at  Canoello  or  Maddaloni. 

Starting  from  Canoello,  the  road,  the 
old  post  route  to  Benevento,  pro- 
oeeds  along  the  fix>t  of  the  moontains 
through  the  pretty  village  of  S.  Maria 
a  Vico,  and  enters  the  vaUey  of 
Arpaja. 

8  m.  Arienzo  (3757  Inhab.),  one  long 
street,  surrounded  by  gardens  of  olive  ^ 
Imd  oranse  trees.  The  ch.  and  ooi^ 
vent  of  ue  Cappuccini  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  best  works  of  Carlo 
Zoccoii. 

The  road  now  ascends  for  3  m.  to 
Arpaia  (1289  Inhab.),  a  poor  village 
situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  vallej. 
There  is  a  Roman  milestone  here  with 
the  number  XVI. :  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  inscriptions  upon  it,  on  one  side, 
of  the  11th  Consulate  of  Augustas 
(B.C.  23),  the  date  of  the  death  of  the 
young  Marcellus,  of  the  Eknperors  Ja- 
lianus  (the  Apostate),  Thecxloras  the 
Great,  Arcadiiis,  Honorius,  and  Valen- 
tinian  III.,  thus  embradng  a  period 
of  nearly  500  years,  or  all  the  Koman 
Empire.  The  hill  on  the  1.  of  the 
village,  called  Costa  Cauda,  is  covered 
with  ruins. 

Between  Arienzo  and  Arpaia  the 
road  passes  through  a  narrow  defile; 
considered  by  some  antiquaries  to 
be  the  FurciScB  CaudvkB,  or  Caudine 
Forks,  while  others  place  them  in  the 
pass  between  Sant'  Agata  de'  Goti  and 
Ariauo,  which  we  shall  reach  presently. 
The  precise  site  of  that  locality  is  still  a 
vexata  qucestio  of  Italian  topography.  The 
Caudine  Forks  are  represented  by  Livy 
as  a  narrow  valley,  shut  in  on  either 
side  by  inaccessible  mountains,  and  tra- 
versed by  a  small  stream.  The  approach 
to  it  at  each  extremity  was  so  narrow 
that  a  slight  obstruction  sufficed  to  im- 
pede the  passage.  The  Boman  army  in 
their  march  from  Calatia  to  Lucena 
passed  through  this  defile,  having  been 
induced  to  quit  their  encampment  at 
Calatia  by  an  artifice  of  C.  Pontius,  the 
Samnite  general,  who  had  ordered  ten 
soldiers,  disguised  as  shepherds,  to 
approach  the  Roman  outposta  with 
their  flocks,  and  induce  the  army  to 
march  forward  by  the  fidse  intelligence 
that  the  Sanmites  were  engaged  in  the 
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siege    of  Luceria.     The    Romans,  on 
arriving  at  the  extremity  of  ^the  pass, 
foiuid.  it  completely  closed  by  trees  and 
stones,  while  their  retreat  was  cut  off 
by  tlie  enemy,  who  had  in  the  mean- 
time occupied  the  heights  in  the  rear. 
X>epriTed  of  the  power  of  resistance,  the 
Roman  army,  after  encamping  in  the 
valley  for  some  days,  was  compelled  by 
famine  to  surrender  and  submit  to  the 
degradation  of  passing  under  the  yoke. 

The  principal  point  of  the  argument 
turns  upon  the  precise  position  of  Ca- 
latia.     There  were  two  towns  of  this 
name  near  Capua :  one,  Caiazzo,  being 
within   the  territory  of  Samnium,  at 
some   distance  N.  of  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Voltumo;  the  otiier  in  Campania, 
on   the  Appian  Way,  at  a  place  still 
called  I/e  Qalazze,  between  Caserta  and 
Maddaloni.    Most  of  the  Italian  anti- 
quaries, followed  by  Dr.  Cramer,  whilst 
admitting  that  Livy's  narrative  is  not 
strictly  applicable  to  the  Pass  of  Arpaia, 
still  are  of  opinion  that  the  Furculce 
were  here.    They  consider   that   the 
Roman  army  was  not  encamped  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Voltumo,  for  there  is 
no  mention  of  their  passage  of  the  river. 
Assuming  that  the  Campanian  Calatia 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  Roman 
army,  the  pass  of  Arpaia  would  have 
been  their  direct  line  of  march  to  Lu- 
ceria.     In   corroboration  of  this  view 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  valley 
between   Arienzo  and  Arpaia  is  still 
known  as  the    Valle   Cauda,  the  hill 
near  Arpaia  Costa   Cavda,  and  that  a 
village  in  this  valley  still  bears  the  name 
of  Forchia,     It  may  also  be  added  that, 
in  a  country  like  that  which  surrounds 
Naples,    considerable     changes    must 
have  taken  place  from  natural  causes ; 
and  drainage  and  cultivation  have  pro- 
bably done  more  towards  altering  the 
aspect  of  the  country  during  that  period 
than  even  natural  convulsions. 

We  shall  consider  presently  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  S.  Agata  de' 
Goti  pass,  to  which  the  road  turns  off 
on  the  1.  shortly  after  passing  Arpaia. 
We  may,  however,  continue  a  short 
way  farther  along  the  high  road  to 

4}  m.  M(mtes(nrchio  (6688  Inhab.), 


occupying  the  site  of  Caudium,  a 
station  upon  the  Via  Appia,  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  castle,  once  a 
stronghold  of  the  Avalos  fkmily. 
It  had  of  late  years  been  converted 
into  a  state  prison,  and  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men,'  among  them  Baron 
Foerio,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
political  struggles  of  their  country, 
were  confined  in  it.  On  the  north, 
forming  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
prospect,  is  the  lofty  range  of  Mte»  To- 
bumo, 

A  road  leads  on  rt.  in  12  m.  to 
Avellino,  along  the  base  of  Monte 
Vergine  (see  Exc.  V.).  The  main 
route  continues,  and  reaches  in  10  m. 
across  the  Sarretella  and  the  Sabato 
Benevento  (see  Rte.  146). 

Returning  to  the  cross  road  men- 
tioned above  as  leading  to  S.  Agata, 
we  reach,  among  the  hills,  the  small 
town  of   Airola    (5116    Inhab.),   and 
enter  the  pass  leading  from  it  through 
Moriano  (2987  Inhab.)  to  S.  Agata, 
the  other  candidate  for  the  honour  of 
being  the  Candine  Forks.   It  is  argued 
in  favour  of  this  pass,  thatit  corresponds 
exactly  with  Livy's  description  of  the 
locality,  being  shut  in  by  high  moun- 
tains, traversed  by  the  Isclero  stream, 
and  accessible  at  both  sides  b^  narrow 
defiles.    From  Livy's  account  it  is  clear 
that  Caudium  itself  was  not  in  the  pass. 
If  the  Romans  were  in  the  Samnite 
Calatia,  the  way  through  it  to  Bene- 
ventum  would  be  much  shorter  than 
through  the  pass  of  Arpaia ;  and  even 
assuming  that  they  were  in  the  Cam- 
panian Calatia,  the  route  through  this 
pass    would    be    as    short    as    that 
through  the  valley  of  Arpaia.  It  is  re- 
markable also  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  Caudine  Forks  after  this  event; 
though  had  they  been  situated  between 
Arienzo  and  Arpaia,  on  the  Via  Jppia,  the 
great  high  road  from  Rome  and  Capua 
to  Beneventum,  they  would  certamly 
have  been  mentioned  during  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when  such  a  jmss  would 
have  been  of  great  strategic  import- 
ance.   The  absence  of  all  allusion  to 
the  Furculce  by  Horace,  who  traversed 
the  pass  of  Arpaia,  seems  also  to  show 
tiiat  they  were  not  on  this  celebrated 
highway : — 
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Hine  iMM  Goooett  redplt  plenteiiiui  Tilla, 
QuB  goper  est  Gradi  cupoou. — SaL  l  ft. 

The  argnmentg  therefore  appear  to  be 
in  fiiToar  of  the  pass  S.  of  S.  Agata  de' 
Goti ;  unless  we  reject  altogether  Liver's 
account,  and  snppos^  that  the  Romans, 
haying  snstainea  a  defeat,  greatly  ezag- 
geratM  the  difficulties  of  the  locality. 
This  view  of  the  question  is  to  a  certain 
degree  supported  by  Cicero's  double 
allusion  to  the  battle  and  defeat  near 
Candium. 

S.  Agata  d^  Goti  (8014  Inhab.)  stands 
on  a  hill  of  Yolcanic  tufa,  surrounded  by 
the  Isdero,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  Saticola.  Biany  ancient  coins, 
and  several  tombs  which  contained  some 
fine  Tases  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  were  found  in  its  vicinity. 

In  3  m.  we  reach  Voile  di  Maddahni, 
a  station  on  the  Naples-Foggia  line 
(Rte.  146),  by  which,  or  tlong  the 
road,  Casorta  can  be  reached. 


EXCITBSION  Vn.— PozzTTOU,  the 

SOLFATASA,     MONTE     NUOYO,     Aim 

othss  extinct  volcanos,  the 
Lakes  op  Lucbikits  aitd  Ayesnub, 
Baub,  Mibenuk,  the  "Eltsian 
I^ELDS,"  Lake  op  Fubaso,  Cuma, 

LiTBBNITH,  THE  AbOO  FeLIOS. 

a.  Preliminofy  Hints,  b.  General  De- 
scription of  the  district  West  of  Naples, 
c.  PozzuoU  and  its  Muins,  d.  I%e 
Solfatara,  Monte  NuovOf  and  other 
extinct  Volcanos,  e.  The  Lakes  of 
JJucrinus  and  Avemus.  f.  Baice^ 
the  Piscina  Mirdbilisy  and  other  ruins. 
g.  Misenum,  h.  The  **Mi/sian 
Melds"  Lake  of  Fusdro,  i.  Cum<By 
Litemmn,  the  Arco  Felice, 

a,  PSELIMJITABX  HiNTS. 

This  excursion,  the  chief  features  of 
which  may  be  combined  with  Drives 
"^ ,  2,  and  8,  can  be  accomplished  in  one 

^  J  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 


divide  it  into  two.    The  following  plsn 
may  be  recommended  to  thoee  wlio  wish 
to  do  alLthey  can  in  one  day :  Through 
the  Ghrotta  di  Pozzuoli  to    the   Lago 
d'Agnano  and  Astroni :  back  into  the 
main  road  and  to  Bagnoli  and  Pozzuoli; 
thence  to  the  Amphitheatre  and  So]&' 
tara,  and  on  by  Monte  ^uovo  to  the 
Arco  Felice,  whence  the  site  of  CunuB 
must  be  reached  on  foot ;  then  on  by 
the  Lago  di  Fusaro  to  Bais,  and  thence 
to  the  Piscina  Mirabilis,  Misenum,  and 
Miliscola;  return  to  Baue,  skirt  the 
Lucrine  Lake,  and  visit   the    Sibyl's 
Grotto  on  Lake  Avemus;  whence  to 
Pozzuoli,  and  home  by  the  Sta.  Nuova  di 
Posilipo.  The  hire  of  a  carriage  for  this 
excursion,  which  will  take  a  very  long 
day,  is  25  fr.,  with  a  buonamano.    It 
may  be  conveniently  shortened  by  leav- 
ing out  the  Lago  d'Agnano,  Astroni, 
the  Solfatara,  and  Monte  l^uovo,  and 
making  them  the  object  of  another  ex- 
cursion, which  may  include  the  northern 
crater  of  Monte  Barbaro,  and  other  cra- 
ters, and  be  continued  to  Cumse,  this  last 
being  omitted  from  the  Ist  excursion. 
There  are  many  other  combinations  of 
these  places,  which  can  be  arranged  by 
the  traveller  himself,  according  to  his 
inclination.     Exc.  Vm.    to   Prodda 
and  Ischia  may  be  joined  with  this  ex- 
cursion  by  embarkmg  at  Milisoola — a 
boat,  however,  must  be  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness  there  beforehand.     Similarly, 
a  carriage  must  be  ordered  from  Naples, 
to  be  at  Miliscola,  should  the  traveller 
return  that  way  from  Procida  or  Ischia, 
which  is  the  better  way  of  combining 
the  two  excursions.      If   Pozzuoli  is 
chosen  as  the  embarking  or  landing- 
place,  there  is  no  need  to  order  boats 
or  carriages  beforehand ;  but  it  is  not 
nearly  so    convenient  for  Procida  or 
Ischia  as  Miliscola.    A  carrozzella  from 
Naples  to  Pozzuoli  and  back,  4  to  6  fr. 

h.  GI-ENEBAIi  DESCBIFTIOir  OF  THB  DiS- 

TBiCT  West  op  Nafixs. 

The  volcanic  region  which  lies  be- 
tween the  G-ulfs  of  Naples  and  of 
GaSta,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
promontory  of  Posilipo,  is  the  ^^hal" 
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loured  ground"  of  classical  Italy. 
There  is  scarcely  a  spot  in  the  whole 
district  which  is  not  identified  with  the 
poetical  mythology  of  Greece,  or  asso- 
ciated with  some  name  familiar  in  the 
history  of  Bome. 

In  erery  part  of  the  district,  as  in 
that  which  surrounds  Yesuyius,  some 
of  the  local  antiquaries  see  a  permanent 
record  of  the  FhoBnician  colonisation 
of  these  coasts,  in  the  names  of  the 
cities,  the  lakes,  the  hills,  the  head- 
lands, and  the  islands  which  lie  beyond 
them ;  names  which  conmiemorate  some 
local  peculiarity. 

The  priesthood  of  the  earliest  Greek 
colonists  took  advantage  of  the  mys- 
terious terrors  inspired  by  the  volcanic 
phenomena,  to  engraft  upon  them  the 
popular  features  of  their  mythology. 
Nothing  was  so  calculated  to  excite 
the  imagination  of  a  poetical  people  as 
the  craters  of  the  Phlegrsean  Fields.    It 
was  natural  that  the  priests  of  CumsB 
should  invest  them  with  a  superstitious 
character,  and  that  the  poets  should 
borrow  their  imagery  from  them.     Re- 
garding the  subject  in  this  light,  we  may 
recognise  the  sources  of  many  of  the 
fables  enshrined  in  the  poetry  of  Greece 
and  Bome.    The  priests  of  Avemus, 
pronouncing  their  oracles  from  the  caves 
and  secret  passages  of  the  woods  which 
clothed  its  bai&,  became    the  Cim- 
merians dwelling  among  the  darkness 
of  a  stmless  region.    The  contests  of 
the  first  colonists  for  the  possession  of 
the  soil,  amidst  the  constant  manifesta- 
tions of  volcanic  action,  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  giants  warring  against  the 
gods.  The  convulsions  of  Iscma  typified 
the  struggles  of  Typhosus  imder  the 
rocks  of  Inarime ;  the  lakes,  the  forests, 
the  caverns,  the  mephitio  vapours,  the 
nocturnal  fires,  and  the  subterranean 
murmurs  of  the  continent  supplied,  in 
all  their  variety,  the  weU-known  features 
of  the  Grecian  Hades.  The  craters  of  the 
district  werepeculiarly calculated  to  sug- 
gest the  minuter  features  of  the  Greek  In- 
fernal Begions.  The  fountains  of  heated 
water  would  suggest  the  idea  of  the  ever 
burning  Phlpgeuon ;  the  smouldering 


fires  of  the  semi-extinct  craters  would 
suggest  the  horrors  of  Tartarus;  the 
caves  and  tunnels  of  the  mountains 
would  represent  the  avenues  of  Orcus ; 
while  the  brighter  scenes  of  natural 
beauty,  made  more  beautiful  by  con- 
trast, would  inspire  the  idea  of  Elysium. 
Thus  the  external  features  of  the  country 
engrafted  on  historical  traditions  be- 
came  the  source  of  the  most  popular 
fables  of  antiquity. 

The  Italian  antiquaries  have  endea- 
voured to  define  the  actual  scenes  of  the 
demonology  of  Homer,  and  to  map  the 
progress  of  ^neas  through  the  mystic 
regions  of  the  dead.  Sut  Homer  in  all 
his  mythological  descriptions  left  the 
localities  purposely  undefined ;  and  al- 
though Vurgil,  blending  the  creations  of 
his  great  master  with  the  tradition  of  the 
Cumiean  Sibyl  and  other  local  super- 
stitions, makes  ^neas  travel  in  person 
through  the  world  of  spirits,  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  he  intended  to 
describe  the  actual  features  or  topo- 
graphy of  the  scene.  The  localities 
have  retained  their  ancient  names  with 
scarcely  any  cliange,  and  will  retain  them 
for  ever,  associated  with  the  legends  of 
mythology,  and  the  most  glorious  poetry 
which  ever  touched  the  human  heart. 

Independently  of  the  charm  with 
which  fable  and  poetry  have  thus  in- 
vested the  district,  every  bay  and  pro- 
montory on  the  coast  ia  crowded  with 
reminiscences  of  the  greatest  names  in 
Koman  history.  The  masters  of  the 
world  were  here  content  to  share  the 
possession  of  a  single  acre ;  the  orators 
and  philosophers  sought  the  luxuries 
of  a  residence  io.  scenes  which  com- 
bined the  beauties  of  nature  with  the 
refinements  of  arif  itocratic  life ;  and  the 
patrician  matrons  of  the  empire  did  not 
disdain  to  share  in  the  dissipations  of 
Bais.  What  reflections  are  evoked  by 
the  mere  mention  of  Hannibal,  Scipio, 
LucuUus,  Marius,  Sylla,  Pompey,  Cesar, 
Brutus,  Antony,  Augustus,  andAgrippa! 
What  pictures  crowd  upon  the  memory 
by  the  recollection  of  Tiberius,  Nero, 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius !  And  if 
we  add  to  these  the  names  of  the  men 
of  letters  trhose  memories  still  linger 
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on  tho  shores  of  MiMniim  and  Po- 
silipo,  we  shall  hare  to  aasocute  with 
Homer  and  with  Virgil  thoee  of  Pindar, 
Oioero,  Horace,  LucretiuB,  LiTj,  the 
two  Plinjs,  ICartial,  Seneca,  Phfedrus, 
Athemeus,  Silius  Italicus,  and  Statins. 
Last,  but  dearest  to  the  Christian  tra- 
veller,  of  all  the  personal  xeminisoenoes 
we  shall  mention,  is  thp.t  of  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  G^tiles,  who  finished  at 
Puteoli  his  long  and  perilous  yoyage 
from  OflBsarea,  acoompuiied  bj  St. 
Luke,  by  Aristarchus  of  Thessalonica, 
and  by  other  prisoners  'xrhom  Agrippa 
had  sent  with  them  to  Bome  under  iiie 
care  ofthe  centurion  Julius.  At  Puteoli, 
St.  Paul  was  hospitably  received  by  his 
coimtiymen  belonging  to  the  Tjrrian 
quarter  in  that  city,  and  remained  with 
them  a  week  before  he  wcmt  onwards  to 
Borne. 

c.  Pozzuou  Ain>  rca  Runre. 

The  old  Boman  road  from  Naples 
to  Puteoli,  called  the  Via  Fvteolana, 
or  Via  AiUi^fniana^  proc<)eded  through 
Antignano  and  11  Yomero,  to  the  point 
where  the  hill  is  pierced  by  the  Grotta 
di  Posilipo.  'When  it  reached  that 
point  it  descended  to  Fiiorigrotta,  and 
crossed  from  there  over  the  Monti 
Leucogei  and  Monte  Olibano  to  Poz- 
Kuoli,  where  it  joined  tho  consular  road 
called  the  Via  Camj^ana^  a  branch  of 
the'  Domitian  Way  which  led  from 
Borne  to  Misenum. 

Our  way,  as  far  as  Bagnoli,  lies  along 
the  road  described  in  Dbiye  1. 

Between  Bagnoli  and  Pozzuoli  there 
are  evidences  ofthe  cihanjres  in  the  rela- 
tive level  of  the  sea.  and  land  on  the 
shores  of  this  bay.  The  ancient  diff, 
which  is  of  the  older  stratified  volcanic 
tufa,  is  now  separated  from  the  sea  by 
a  low  strip  of  land,  com])osed  of  sub* 
marine  deposits,  containiing  shells  of 
species  which  still  exist  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  deposit  consists  of  hori- 
zontal beds  of  tu&t  containing  imbedded 
fr'agments  of  pumice,  obsidian,  and 
trachyte,  alternating  with  beds  of  sea- 
rolled  fragments  and  ferru^^inous  sand, 

staining  the  marine  shells.    In  these 


beds  are  also  fragments  of  mosaic  pave 
ments,  and  bones  of  animalB,  showing 
that  Uiey  have  been  raised  since  the 
Boman  times.  Mr.  Babba^  observed 
the  wave-mark  in  the  ancLent  cliff  at 
Uie  height  of  32  ft.  above  tlie  present 
sea-level,  and  found  the  diff  itself^ 
alone  the  line  of  that  wave-mark,  bored 
by  hthodomi,  the  shells  of  w^hich  are 
stiU  visible  in  the  perforations  ther 
have  drilled. 

The   road  to    Pozzuoli    is  interest- 
ing.   Beyond  Bagnoli  it  cuts  through 
the  Monte  Olibano,  the  "Opos  Bdns  or 
the  barren  mountain,  composed  of  the 
trachytic  lava  ejected  bj  the   anrient 
eruptions  of  the  Solfatara,  which  re- 
calls the  lost  town  of  AUib^ty  of  which 
coins    have    been    discovered    in   tiie 
neighbourhood,  and  the  site  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  covered  by  the 
eruption  of  1198.    The  lava  of  Olibano 
entered  the  sea  with  a  front  not  less  than 
a  quarter  pf  a  mile  broad,  and  upwards 
of  70  ft.  high.    It  rests  upon  a  thick 
deposit  of  scoriffi  and  ashes :  the  tra- 
chytic lava  is  extensively  quarried  here 
for  building  stone,  giving  employment  to 
several  hundred  convicts.     On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  may  be  seen  the  specus  or 
watercourse  of  the  Julian  Aqueduct, 
which  traversed  the  mountain  in  its 
passage  from  Gapodimonte  to  MisenuTn. 

Pozzuoli  (16,736  Inhab. :  Imu: 
PonU  di  CaUgola^  in  the  Piazza,  with 
restaurant  Fartwna  near  it ;  JB[,de  la 
Grande  Bretagney  new;  Bestaurant 
Bella  Venezia  on  the  Quay.  G-uide  to 
the  town,  1  fr. ;  to  the  Solfatara,  1  fi*. 
50  c. — ^bargain  to  be  made  beforehand. 
The  curiosities  offered  for  sale  are  fabe, 
being  manufiictured  in  the  town). 

This  episcopal  city,  and  chief  town 
of  the  district,  is  situated  on  a  point  of 
land  formed  by  the  older  tufa  of  the 
district,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  gulf. 
The  earliest  Cumeean  colonists  called  it 
Puteoli,  a  name  subsequently  changed 
into  that  of  Dicaarchia,  in  testimony, 
as  Festus  tells  us,  of  the  just  principles 
of  its  government.  About  500  years  be- 
fore the  CSunstian  era,  this  Gumflean  co- 
lony vras  augmented  by  one  from  Samos. 
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Q?lii*ee   centuries    latter,    the    Bomans 
xneule  it  the  emporium  of  their  eastern 
oommerce,  and  restored  the  name  of 
JL^uteoU,    In  the  Second  Funic  War, 
"fclxe  dty  was  fortified  by  the  Consul 
IFabius,  whom  the  Boman  Senate  had 
sent  with  6000  men  to  defend  it  against 
JzLannibal,  which  he  did  with  success. 
A-Pber  the  Social  War  it  became  a  Koman 
xnunidpiimi.    Cicero  describes  it  as  a 
little  Kome,  punlla  jRoma,  and  in  one 
of    his   epistles  to  Atticus,  calls  the 
neighbouring  coast  Futeolana  et  Cu^ 
mana  regna.      Augustus   made   it    a 
l^oman  colony.    Nero  gave  it  the  title 
of  Futeoli  Augusta;  Vespasian  added 
to  this  the  epithet  Mavia,  and  restored 
tlie  roads  of  the  district  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  support  the  city  had 
giTen  him  against  Capua,  which  had 
embraced  the  cause  of  viteUius.    Strabo 
describes  it  as  being,  in  his  time,  a  place 
of  extensive  commerce  with  Alexandria, 
a  statement  confirmed  by  numerous  in- 
scriptions discoyered  in  the  town,  and 
relating  to  the  merchants  trading  with 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.    Two 
of  these   inscriptions  are  among  the 
most  important  historical  monuments 
found  in  Southern  Italy.      They  are 
-written  in  Qreek  capitals  on  two  slabs, 
and  are  supposed  to  date   from  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.    The  first 
is   a  letter  firom  "the  Tyrians  dwell- 
ing in   Puteoh'*    to    the   senate   and 
people  of   "  Tyre,  the  metropolis  of 
Phoenicia."     The  second  is  the  senate's 
answer.    The  letter  reminds  the  senate 
of  the  ancient  superiority  of  the  Tjnrian 
jstation,  or  as  we  should  now  say  the 
Tyrian  Fcuxtofy  at  Fut«oli,  to  the  other 
stations  in  the  city,  both  in  magnificence 
and  magnitude.    It  represents  the  dimi- 
nished number  of  its  members,  the  tax 
imposed  by  the  Soman    government 
for  permission  to  reside,  the  necessary 
expense  of  maintaining  the  sacrifices 
and  worship  of  the  paternal  deities  in 
the  Temples,  the  cessation  of  fees  from 
navigators  and  merchants,  the  neglect 
of  the  station  at  Bome  to  contribute  its 
share  to  the  cost  of  the  Futeoli  esta- 
blishment, and  the  heavy  tax  recently 
laid  upon  it  by  the  city  in  requiring  the 


station  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
games  of  the  Buthysia.  The  answer  of 
the  senate  requires  the  Boman  station 
to  pay  the  accustomed  contribution.  A 
fact  which  may  be  gathered  from  this 
Tyrian  correspondence  is  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians had  only  two  stations  in  Italy, 
one  at  Futeoli  and  one  at  Bome.  St. 
Luke,  therefore,  in  his  narrative  of 
St.  Paul's  voyage,  could  truly  say  that 
they  found  "  brethren"  in  both  cities. 

During  the  period  of  the  Boman 
rule  the  city  was  frequented  by  the 
patricians  of  the  capital  on  account  of 
its  mineral  waters.    The  existing  ruins 
prove  that  the  city  must  have  extended 
at  that  period  nearly  to  the  Solfatara. 
This  prosperity  was  arrested  by  the  fsdl 
of  the  Boman  Empire.    With  the  loss 
of  its  commerce  the  city  rapidly  de- 
clined.   In  the  5th  cent,  it  was  plun- 
dered by  Alaric,  Genseric,  and  Totila ; 
and  what  they  spared  was  destroyed 
by  earthquakes  or  submerged  by  the 
subsidence  of  the  land.     In  the  9th 
the    Dukes    of    Benevento    reduced 
the  city  once  more  to  ruin ;    in  the 
10th  it  was  seized  by  the  Saracens; 
in  the  11th,  it  suffered  from  the  erup- 
tion of  the  Solfatara;   in  the  15th  it 
was    damaged  by    the  earthquake  of 
1456  ;    ia  the  16th  it  was  attacked 
by   the    Turks.      But  shortly  before 
this  last  invasion,  a  more  fatal  enemy, 
the  eruption  which  formed  the  Monte 
Nuovo,  had  desolated  the  entire  dis- 
trict, and  the  city, 'long  iafected  with 
malaria  in  the    summer   season,  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  bulk  of   its 
inhabitants.    From  this  disaster  Poz- 
zuoH  has  never  recovered.     After  the 
terror  caused  by  the  upheaval  of  Monte 
Nuovo  had  somewhat  subsided,  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  inhabitants  to  return  to  the  de- 
serted site,  built  the  fortified  palace 
now  used  as  the  barracks,  and  em- 
ployed the  pupils  cf  Baphael  to  deco- 
rate it  with  frescos,  in  imitation  of 
those  which  had  just  been  discovered 
in  the  tombs  of  the  Yia  Consularis. 
The  viceroy  also  induced  his  friend,  the 
great  Andrea  Doria,  to  occupy  a  villa 
I  in  the  town.    But  the  results  of  these 
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efforts  were  merelj  tempomy,  and  the 
unhealthineBS  of  the  site,  wmch  had  so 
fatally  dedmated  the  Franch  armj 
under  D'Aubigny  and  Montpensier, 
deterred  any  attempt  to  reviye  Pozznoli 
as  a  summer  watering-place.  At  the 
present  time  it  presents  few  indications 
of  its  ancient  prosperity.  Poszuoli  was 
the  scene  of  the  last  debaucheries  and 
miserable  death  of  SjUa.  Cicero,  in 
his  Oration  pro  Plancio,  tells  us  that, 
on  landing  at  Puteoli  flushed  with  the 
success  of  his  Sicilian  qusstorship,  the 
idlers  at  the  baths,  instead  of  congratu- 
lating him  on  the  brilliancy  of  his 
admuustration,  were  so  ignorant  of  his 
honours  that  one  of  them  asked  him 
when  he  had  left  Bome,  and  what 
was  the  news  there.  In  the  12th  cent. 
King  Boger,  and  in  the  18th  Frede- 
rick II.,  resided  here  for  the  benefit 
of  the  waters.  In  the  15th  cent,  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier,  the  yiceroy  of 
Charles  V  ill.,  died  here  aftor  the  capitu- 
lation of  Atella>  a  prisoner  on  parole  to 
€k>n8alyo  de  Cordoya  (Oct.  5,  1495) ; 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  his  son  was 
so  oyeroome  with  grief  at  the  sight  of 
the  tomb  of  his  father,  that  he  fell  dead 
upon  the  spot. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Fro- 
culus,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Temple  erected  and  dedicated  by  L. 
Calpumius  to  Augustus.  The  archi- 
tect, as  an  inscription  records,  was 
L.  Cocceius.  The  building  still  re- 
tains abundant  evidence  of  its  origin 
in  its  massiye  masonry  of  white  marble, 
and  in  the  6  Corintman  columns  built 
into  one  of  the  side  walls.  The  remains 
of  S.  Froculus,  and  of  two  other  saints, 
are  here  preserved,  and  are  the  objects 
of  great  veneration.  Sesides  the  Puke 
de  Montpensier  and  his  son,  Fergo- 
lesi,  the  eminent  musical  composer, 
(d.  1736)  lies  buried  within  its  walls. 

The  Piazza  Maggiore  contains  a  sena- 
torial statue,  bearing  the  name  of  Q. 
Flaoiiu  Mavortius  Lolliamu ;  it  was 
found  in  1704,  without  the  head :  the 
"■ent  one,  although  antique,  is  a  re- 
addition.    The  modem  statue  re- 


cords the  public  seryioes  of  the  Bisliop 
de  Leon  y  Cardenas,  yioeroj  of  SicQy 
under  FhiUp  III.  The  IHazza  deRa 
Maha  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  quay.  In  it  was  found, 
during  Addison's  yisit  in  1693,  tbe 
marble  pedestal  with  ba8-relie&  of  tk 
14  cities  of  Asia,  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Naples,  where  are  also  the  5  Arabic 
inscriptions  found  in  the  walls  of  some 
houses,  recording  the  gratitude  of  the 
Saracens  for  the  peaceful  home  which 
they  enjoyed  here  in  the  11th  and  12th 
cents. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter   Serapit  o? 
The  Serapeon,  is  reached  hy  a  lane  on 
the  rt.,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  town, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  is  the  inscrip* 
tion,  ^^Bagni  e  Tempio  di  Serapide^^ 
(custode  i  fr.).  Falconiy  in  his  acoouni 
of  the  elevation  of  Monte  19'uoyo  in 
1638,  mentions,  among  the  effects  of 
the  eruption,  the  retirement  of  the  sea 
from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Baiie,  and 
the  appearance  of  two  springs  "in  the 
ruins  recentiy  uncovered,  the  one  of 
hot  salt  water  in  front  of  the  house 
which  was  the  queen's,  the    other  of 
cold  and  tasteless  watear,  on  the  shore 
nearer  to  the  mountain."    These  ruins 
are  those  now  known  as  the  Seta/peon, 
Don  Fedro  de  Toledo,  who    binlt  a 
palace  after  the  eruption,  on  wrhat  was 
probably    the    site    of  "the    queen's 
house,"  made  no  attempt  to  imcover 
the  ruins,  which  after  his  death  were 
forgotten.    The  site  became  oyergrown 
with  trees  and  brushwood,  so  that  in 
the  last    cent,    the    building  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen.     In  1760,  when  the 
Toledo  Falace  was  conyerted  into  bar- 
racks, the  upper  parts  of  three  columns 
were  observed  projecting  above  the  soil, 
amidst  the  bushes  which  had  so  long 
concealed   them.     Charles    IH.    gave 
orders  tbat  they  should  be  disinterred. 
The  result  was  the  discoyery  of  an  edi- 
fice rich  in  marble  decorations,  and  filled 
with  such  quantities  of  broken  sculp- 
ture as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  it  had 
been  the   general   depository  for  the 
fimgments  and  ruins  of  all  the  temples 
in  the  city  when  the  heathen  edifices 
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^M^ere  suppressed.  The  building  consists 
o:f    a  quadrilateral  atrium  surrounded 
<v^r±tli  chambers,  and  a  circular  temple 
JTi     the  centre.      The  court  is  140  ft. 
LoTig  and  122  wide ;  the  main  entrance 
i.s  in  the  S.W.  side,  which  is  next  the  sea, 
ty^  a  doorway  of  a  central  and  2  lateral 
jpcussages,  forming  a  sort  of  vestibule  sup- 
jported  by  6  pilasters.    The  court  was 
84arrounded  internally  by  a  portico  sup- 
jported  by  48  columns,  partly  of  marble 
£i.xid  partly  granite,  beneath  which  were 
S^2   small  chambers,  of  which  16  were 
entered  from  the  court,  and  16  from  the 
outside,  without  any  apparent  commu- 
xxication  with  the  interior.    The  remains 
of  stairs  prove  that  they  had  an  upper 
story.    The  chambers  in  the  angles  of 
-fche  N.E.  side  are  twice  the  size  of  the 
others ;    they  have  channeLs  in  their 
-walls  for  the  passage  of  water,  and  are 
surrounded  by  marble  seats  supported 
"by   dolphins.     When  first  discovered 
they  were  lined  with   marble.      Be- 
tween the  two  large  chambers  the  wall 
of  the  building  is  recessed,  so  as  to 
form  a  semicircular  niche.     In  front  of 
this  was  a  pronaos  of  6  Corinthian  co- 
lumns and  2  pilasters,  which  appear, 
from  the  broken  sculpture  found  near 
them,  to  have  supported  a  richly  deco- 
rated frieze,  and  to  have  been  the  lofti- 
est portion  of  the  edifice.     Three  of 
these  columns  are  still  erect ;  they  each 
are  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  cipol- 
lino,  40ft.  din.  hish;  one  of  them  is 
cracked  nearly  in  the  centre,  the  other 
two  are  entire.  The  three  others  lie&llen 
in  frvigments  on  the  ground.   The  court 
itselfwas  paved  with  marble.  Beneath  it, 
at  the  depth  of  6  ft.,  a  more  ancient  pave- 
ment of  mosaic  has  been  discovered,  with 
a  channel  underneath  it  for  carrying  off 
the  water  of  the  springs.   In  the  middle 
of  the  court  was  a  circular  temple, 
elevated  3  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the 
court,  and  surrounded  by  a  peristyle 
of  16  Corinthian  columns  of  African 
marble,  which  were  removed  to  deco- 
rate the  theatre  at  the  Palace  of  Ca- 
serta.    Between  the  pedestals,  which 
still  remain,  are  small  cylindrical  vases, 
with  spiral  flutings,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  used  to  hold  the  lustral 


waters  or  the  blood  of  the  victims.  It 
was  entered  by  4  flights  of  steps,  facing 
the  4  sides  of  the  building ;  two  of  them 
have  bronze  rings,  for  the  purpose, 
it  is  supposed,  of  holding  the  animals 
used  tOT  the  sacrifices.  The  pave- 
ment inclined  towards  the  centre,  where 
there  was  a  perforated  stone  for  cany- 
ing  off  the  blood.  In  this  area  was 
found  a  rectangular  altar,  with  a  chan- 
nel in  the  side  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  front  of  the  large  columns  of  the 
pronaos  were  pedestals  for  statues,  and 
smaller  pedestals  were  placed  between 
the  columns  of  the  portico.  The  build- 
ing, in  all  essential  points,  has  an  iden- 
tity of  arrangement  with  the  Iseon  at 
Pompeii,  ana  with  the  Serapeon  at 
Alexandria,  as  it  is  described  in  the 
Sistoria  JBccletieuiica  of  Bufinus.  In 
two  inscriptions  found  on  the  pedes- 
tals in  front  of  the  central  columns  of 
the  pronaos,  and  relating  to  the  resto- 
rations by  Marcus  Aurehus  and  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  the  building  is  men- 
tioned as  the  JEdef  of  Serapis,  a  term 
which  occurs  also  in  the  Iseon  at  Pom- 
peii. Other  inscriptions  were  seen  by 
Martorelli  and  Paolini  on  the  pilasters 
at  the  entrance,  with  the  words  Dusari 
sacrum,  Dusaris  being  the  Phoenician 
Bacchus,  the  Osiris  or  Serapis  of  the 
Egyptians.  In  the  semicircular  niche 
was  found  the  statue  of  Serapis  now  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples.  The  Q-reek  in- 
scriptions in  which  thel^rian  merchants 
refer  to  the  expense  of  maintaining 
their  "paternal  worship  in  the  Tem- 
ples," supply  authentic  evidence  that 
the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  divinity 
existed  here  as  late  as  the  2nd  cent. 
In  spite  of  these  &cts,  and  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Iseon  at  Pompeii,  some 
antiquaries  have  questioned  whether 
the  Egyptian  worship  was  tolerated  at 
this  period,  and  have  argued,  from  the 
channels  for  conveying  water,  that  the 
building  was  a  mere  establishment  of 
Baths,  forgetting  the  statements  of 
Apuleius  and  Amobius,  that  water 
was  as  necessary  as  fire  in  the  service 
of  the  Egyptian  temples. 

The  Phytical  Changes  oi  which  the 
ruin  presents   so   remarkable   a   mf 
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morial,  haye  been  tbe  subject  of  eren  < 
more  disputes  than  the  architectural 
character  of  the  edifice.     The  three 
cipoUino  oolanms  of  the  pronaos  pre- 
sent a  history  of  these   changes    in 
characters  which  eyerj  one  may  read, 
and  which  no  controyersy  can  alter. 
This  history  comprises    two  distinct 
epochs,  one  of  subsidence  and  submer- 
sion beneath  the  water  of  the  sea^  the 
other  of  eleyation  aboye  its  leyeL    The 
lower  portion  of  the  columns,  for  about 
12  ft.  aboye  the  pedestals,  has  a  smooth 
8urfigu>e,    but    exhibiting    at    different 
heights  distinct  traces  of  ancient  water 
marks.    Aboye  this  portion,  the  co- 
lumns for  about  9  ft.  are  perforated 
with  holes,  drilled  deep  into  their  sub- 
stance  by  the  lithodamus  (the  Modiola 
lithophaga  of  Lamarck),  a  species  of 
boring  biyalye  shell  still  existing  in  the 
neighbouring  sea.    The  upper  naif  of 
the  columns  is  uninjured,  except  by 
exposure  to* the  weather  and  by  the 
action  of  the  wayes.     These  appear- 
ances were  at  first  attributed  to  an  ele- 
yation of  the  sea  aboye  its  present 
leyel,  an  hypothesis  now  known  to  be 
untenable,  since  all  the  changes  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples  haye  been 
proyed  to  be  local.    There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Baiee  has 
undergone  alternate  changes  of  subsi- 
dence and  eleyation  from  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  this  building.  When 
the  mosaic  payement  we  haye   men- 
tioned as  existing    6  ft.   beneath  the 
present  floor  of  the  court    was  first 
formed,  it  is  obyious  that  it  must  haye 
been  some  feet  aboye  the  leyel  of  the 
sea,  a  fact  of  which  the  existence  of  a 
channel  beneath  it  for  carrying  off  the 
water  of  the  springs  is  an  eyidence.    A 
subsidence  must  then  haye  taken  place, 
which   rendered   it   necessary  to  lay 
down  the  existing  payement  at  a  higher 
leyel.     The  inscriptions  we  haye  no- 
ticed proye  that  the  building  was  in 
use  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Seyerus. 
In  less  than  100  years  after  the  death 
of  this  emperor,  the  heathen  temples 
were  suppressed  on  the  conyersion  of 
Constantme,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  was  then  entirely  abandoned. 


After  this  eyent,  the  subsidence  must 
haye  continued   by    suocesaiye  moTe- 
ments  until  the  lower  part  of  the  co- 
lumns was  submerged,  for  tlie  water- 
marks   belong    eyidently    to   difSerent 
leyels.    In  the  12th  cent,  the  eruption 
of  the  SoUatara  appears  to  haye  filled 
the  court  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  witli 
scoria)  and  other  ejected  matter,  which, 
as  the  ground  sunk  lower  beneath  the 
sea,  preserved  that  portion  of  the  co- 
lumns from  the  action  of  the  lithodomi. 
The  subsidence    continued    until   the 
columns  were  submerged  to  the  h^ht 
of  9  ft.  above  this  yolcanic  deposit,  and 
in  that  state  they  must  haye  remained 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea-water 
for  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  hal^ 
while  the  upper  half  of  the   columns 
projected  above  the  water.      This  is 
proved  by  the  immense  nmnber,  the 
large  size,  and  the  depth  of  the  perfo- 
rations bored  by  the  lithodomi,  the 
shells  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  many  of  the  cayities,  to- 
gether with  others  of  existing  species 
(chiefly  aspecies  of  arca\  which  hayecon- 
cealed  themselves  in  the  same  hollows. 
The  Canonico  Jorio  has  shown,  by  the 
evidence  of  municipal  charters,  that  an 
elevation  had  commenced  on  the  shores 
of  Fozzuoli  early  in  the  16th  cent. 
This  change  appears  to  haye  been  local, 
for  Eerrante  Loffiredo,  in  his   'Anti- 
chit^  di  Fozzuolo,*  published  in  1580, 
asserts  that  in  1530  a  person  could  fish 
from  the  site  now  called  the  Circus  or 
Stadium.      From  this   statement,    as 
Professor  Forbes  has  shown,  we  may 
infer  that,  immediately  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Monte    Nuoyo,    the    sea 
washed  the  ancient  cliffy  which  are  now 
inland,  on  both  sides  of  Fozzuoli,  from 
the  Funta  di  OorogHo  to  the  liucrine 
Lake.     We  may  therefore  assign  the 
date  of  the  elevation  which  u^meaved 
this  building  and  the  low  tract  of  sub- 
marine deposit  on  the  west  of  Pozzuoli, 
called  La  Starza,  to  the  earthquakes 
which  preceded  and  accompanicKl  the 
formation  of  Monte  Nuovo  in  1538. 
From  the  middle  of  the  last  cent.,  or 
at  least  from  1780,  the  building  has 
been  again  slowly  sinking.    Niocolini, 
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ixL    Lis  '  Bapporto,'  states  that  in  1807, 
"the  pavement  was  p^ectly  dry  in  calm 
"weather,  and  was  never  overflowed  ex- 
cept during  the  prevalence  of  a  strong 
ga,le  from  the  south;   in  1822  it  was 
covered  twice  a-day  by  the  slight  tides 
"wliich  exist  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples ;   in 
1838  the  depth  of  water  at  high  tide 
tisbd  increased  4  inches ;  on  the  9th  of 
^pril,  1858,  at  high-water  mark,  and 
fvith  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of 
fihje  sea  without,  it  rose  to  the  height  of 
23   inches,  a  depth  that  has  gone  on 
gradually  increasing.     From  observa- 
tions, carefully  made  during  a  period 
o£  16  years,  Nicoolini  calculated  that 
tlie  ground  had  been  sinking  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  an- 
nually.   On  the  whole,  therefore,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  ground  has  sunk 
upwards  of  2  ft.  during  the  last  half  cent. 
This  gradual  subsidence  confirms  Mr. 
£abbage*s  conclusions — drawn  from  the 
calcareous  incrustations  formed  by  the 
liot  springs  on  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing, and  from  the  ancient  lines  of  the 
-water-level  at  the  base  of  tlie  three 
columns, — ^that  the  origiual  subsidence 
-was  not  sudden,  but  slow  and  by  suc- 
cessive movements.    Sir  Charles  Lyell 
considers  that  when  the  mosaic  pave- 
ment was  constructed,  the  floor  of  the 
building  must  have  stood  about  12  ft. 
above  the  level  of  1838  (or  about  11^  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea),  and  that  it 
had  sunk  about  19  ft.  below  that  level 
before  it  was  elevated  by  the  eruption 
of  Monte  Nuovo.  The  Mineral  Waters^ 
which  we  have  mentioned,   are  sup- 
posed to  have  their  sources  in  the  Sol- 
fatara.     They  are  three  in   number; 
one  of  them  is  hot,  the  others  cold. 
The  hot  spring  is  called  the  Acqua  delV 
Antroy  because  it  issues  from  a  small 
cavern.    It  is  a  bright,  clear,  and  co- 
pious   stream.      The   temperature    is 
about  106°  Fahr. ;  it  varies  slightly  with 
the  season.    It  contains  carbonates  of 
soda^  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  sul- 
phates of  soda  and  lime,  and  muriates 
of  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina; 
carbonate  of  soda  is  in  excess.    It  is  in 
great  repute,  both  for  internal  and  exter- 
nal maladies.    Internally  it  is  used  with 


advantage  in  dyspepsia,  gout,  and  vis- 
ceral obstructions ;  externally,  in  rheu- 
matic aflbctions,  scrofida,  and  diseases 
of  the  skin.  The  cold  springs,  called 
the  Acqua  de*  Lypposi,  and  the  Acqua 
Mediay  contain  very  nearly  the  same 
materials  as  the  Acqua  deW  AwtrOf  with 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  but  in  consequence 
of  their  lower  temperature,  they  are  not 
so  much  used.  The  Acqua  de*  Idpposi 
is  used  in  affections  of  the  eyes.  The 
Acqua  Media  has  some  analogy  with 
that  of  Seltzer. 

7^  Mole  qfPozxuolijC&iled  by  Seneca 
PiUSy  and  by  Suetonius  MolesPuteolancBy 
is  an  interesting  example  of  a  pier  built 
on  what  was  called  the  Greek  principle, 
— a  series  of  piles  of  massive  masonry, 
connected  by  arches  which  sufficed  to 
break  the  force  of  the  wtves,  while  they 
prevented  the  accumulation  of  sand  in- 
side. It  is  supposed  that  there  were  ori- 
ginally 25  pUes,  sustaining  24  arches, 
with  a  Hghthouse  at  the  extremity. 
Only  13  piles  are  now'  above  water ; 
3  others  are  visible  beneath  it.  They 
are  built  of  brick  faced  with  stone,  and 
are  firmly  held  together  by  a  cement 
partly  composed  of  volcanic  sand, 
extolled  by  Vitruvius  and  by  Strabo 
for  its  power  of  hardening  under  water, 
and  known  imder  the  modem  name  of 
pozzolana.  The  date  of  the  construc- 
tion of  this  mole  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  certainly  anterior  to  the  2nd  cent., 
as  an  inscription  fished  up  from  the 
sea  in  1575,  and  preserved  over  the  city 
gate,  records  its  restoration  by  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  in  accordance  with  a  promise 
made  by  Hadrian.  This  mole  is  called 
the  Ponte  di  Caligola,  from  an  erro- 
neous impression  that  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  bridge  of  boats,  at- 
tached, as  Suetonius  expresses  it,  ad 
Puteolanas  Moles,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Via 
Futeolana  across  the  bay  to  Baise,  or 
as  Dion  Oassius  asserts,  to  Bauli.  To 
construct  this  bridge  Caligula  seized 
every  vessel  he  could  find  in  all  the 
ports  of  Italy,  so  that  the  peninsula 
was  thereby  reduced  to  a  state  of 
fiunine  for  want  of  ships  to  import 
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com  for  the  rastenanoe  of  the  people. 
Suetoniiu  deMsribes  the  drunken  orgies, 
the  cmelty,  and  the  pomp  with  which 
the  bridge  was  inauguratea : — the  ludi> 
crouB  prooeesionB  in  which  Caligula 
trayenied  it,  one  day  on  horseback, 
wearing  the  cuirass  of  Alexander,  and 
the  next  day  in  a  biga,  bearing  before 
him  the  young  Darius,  whom  the  Par- 
thians  had  placed  in  his  power  as  a 
hostage ; — ^the  shops  and  tayems  which 
were  erected  at  intenrals  on  the  bridge 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  passengers, 
and  the  illuminations  on  the  hills  at 
night,  whioh  lit  up  the  whole  golf  as  in 
open  day.  In  spite,  howeyer,  of  this 
display,  the  bridge  appears  to  haye 
been  a  temporary  structure,  which  pro- 
bably did  not  suryiye  the  tyrant  who 
constructed  it.  The  piles  of  the  Mole 
exhibit  also  alternations  of  subsidence 
beneath  the  ley  el  of  the  sea  and  of  subse- 
quent eleyation  aboye  it.  The  springing 
of  some  of  the  arches  is  still  under  water, 
and  yet,  as  Mr.  Babbage  pointed  out, 
the  last  pile  but  one  towards  the  shore 
is  coyered  with  barnacles  and  perforated 
by  UthocLomi  at  the  height  of  10  ft. 
aboye  the  present  leyel  of  the  sea ;  while 
similar  perforations  are  yisible  on  the 
sixth  pile  at  less  than  4  ft.  aboye  it. 

Temple  of  Neptune,--^  mass  of  build- 
ing on  the  shore  W.  of  the  Serapeon, 
now  under  water,  with  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  columns  just  yisible  at  the 
BurfiBice.  If  the  name  be  correctly 
giyen  to  this  ruin,  it  was  the  Temple 
in  which  Augustus  sacrificed  B.O.  31, 
before  he  sai^  on  the  expedition  to 
Greece  which  ended  in  the  battle  of 
Actium;  it  was  also  the  building  under 
whose  portico  Cicero's  friend,  Avianus, 
was  accustomed  to  promenade.  O  pra- 
clarum  proapectwn  !  Puteolos  videmus : 
at  familiarem  nostrum  Aviajinm,  for- 
tcuse  in  poriicu  Neptwn  ambulantem 
non  videmua. — Cic,  LucnUtu^  Acad,  2. 

Temple  of  the  Nymphs,  another  build- 
ing in  the  yicinity  under  water,  but  the 
name  is  conjectural.  Seyeral  columns  of 
granite,  giallo  antico,  and  other  marbles, 
"fjitues,  lustral  yases,  and  other  sculp- 


tured remains,  have  been  Foooyered 
from  the  ruins.  Near  this  ia  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  Temple  ofJmmo  iVv- 
nnba.  The  Temple  of  the  Nymphs  is 
described  by  Philostratos  as  tiie  scene 
of  the  intenriew  between  ApoIloiuQs 
Thyaneus  and  his  pupil  Demetrius,  the 
Cynio  philosopher. 

ViUa  of  Cicero, — ^At  a  short  distsnoe 
beyond  the  Temple  of  the  Nymphs, 
on  the  seashore,  are  a  few  detached  frag* 
ments,  partly  coyered  Iw  the  sea^whidi 
there  are  good  reasons  ror  regarding  u 
the  ruins  of  Cicero's  VtUa  JPnteokua. 
The  position  corresponds  -with  the  de- 
scription of  Fliny  and  with  the  ire- 
quent  indications  which  Cicero  himself 
has  giyen  of  it  in  his  Letters  to  Attiem. 
Fliny  tells  us  that  the  yilla  was  sitih 
ated  on  the  seashore  between  Puteoli 
and   Ayemus,   that    it    was    admired 
for  its   portico  and    its   -wooda^  that 
Cicero   oedled  it  the   Academy,  after 
the  example  of  that  at  Athens,  and 
wrote  here  the  Aeademicee  and  the  Be 
Fato.    He  says  that  at  Cioero's  death 
it  became  the  property  of  Antistios 
Yetus,  and  that  shortly  afterwards  a 
warm  spring  burst  forth  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  building,   the  waters  of 
which  possessed  extraordinary  yirtuea 
in  diseases  of  the  eye.    Cicero  in  sere- 
ral  of  his  letters  speaks  with  delight  of 
his  two  yillas,  the  Cumsean  situated  on 
the  hills,  and  the  Puteolan   with  its 
walks  along  the  shore.    In  one  of  Im 
letters  to  Atticus,  he  says  the  amenity 
of  both  is  such  that  he  hesitates  to 
choose  between  them.  ^liusSpartianus 
teUs  us  that  Hadrian,  who    died  at 
Baiss  A.i>.  138,  was  buried  in  Cicero's 
Villa  at  Puteoli,  and  that  Antoninus 
erected  a  temple  on  the  spot.     In  this 
temporary  sepulchre  the  body  is  sup- 
posed to  haye  remained  untU  the  mau- 
soleum at  Borne  was  ready  for  its  re- 
ception. 

Following  from  the  Serapis  Temple, 
the  road  behind  the  town,  we  see  s 
number  of  remains.  One  mass  of  ruins 
is  called  the  Temple  of  Diana;  it 
appears  to  haye  been  square  externally 
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and  roTind  intefmally,  and  resembles 
the  haJl  of  a  bath.  Near  it,  and  pro- 
bably forming  part  of  the  same  esta- 
blislunent,  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
baj,  are  some  massive  walls  of  retica- 
lated  brickwork,  divided  into  parallel 
chambers  with  niches  for  statues.  This 
ruin  has  been  sometimes  called  the 
Temple  of  Neptwne,  Other  baths  and 
'warm  springs  have  been  found  in  the 
grounds  of  the  VUla  Cardito^  which  is 
celebrated  for  the  beauty-  of  its  site. 
Ihe  Piscina,  commonly  called  the  La- 
byrinth, situated  in  the  VUla  JJugcianOy 
ia  supposed  to  have  been  used  either 
for  collecting  the  rain-water  from  the 
Amphitheatre,  or  for  holding  the  water 
for  the  Naumachia.  The  Piscina 
Grande,  with  a  vaulted  roof  resting  on 
three  rows  of  pilasters,  10  in  each,  is  of 
great  size  and  sohdiiy,  and  is  stiU  used 
as  a  reservoir.  Near  it  are  seen  the 
remains  of  the  branch  which  diverged 
to  PuteoU  from  the  Julian  aqueduct  in 
its  passage  from  FosiUpo  to  Misenum. 
The  ancient  tunnel  in  the  mountain,  by 
which  the  town  derives  its  present 
supply  of  water,  was  restored  by  Don 
Pet&o  de  Toledo.  The  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  covered  with  ruins 
of  baths  and  minor  edifices,  to  which 
various  names  have  been  given,  but 
which  it  would  be  an  unprofitable  task 
to  describe.  In  the  Villa  lAcastro 
some  beautiful  columns  were  discovered 
in  1838,  with  capitals  of  elaborate 
workmanship,  and  fragments  of  marble 
arches.  A  statue  of  Antinous,  found 
among  the  ruins,  gave  them  the  name 
of  the  Tenvple  o/AnHnous, 
Following  the  same  road  we  reach 
The  AmphUheatre  (entrance  1  fr., 
free  on  Sundays),  situated  on  the  hill 
behind  the  town,  the  most  perfect  of 
the  existing  ruins,  though  much  injured 
by  time  and  spoliation.  It  is  built  on 
three  rows  of  arches,  the  first  composed 
of  large  blocks  of  masonry,  the  others  of 
reticulated  brickwork.  An  outer  portico 
surrounded  the  entire  building.  There 
were  two  principal  entrances  at  the 
extremities,  and  two  smaller  ones  at  the 
sides,  leading  to  the  arena  and  the  sub- 
structions.    The  large  entrances  were 


approached  by  a  triple  row  of  aroaded 
porticos  covered  with  marble.  Large 
broad  staircases  led  to  the  different 
floors.  Internally  the  cavea  had  4 
ranges  of  seats,  divided  by  flights  of 
stairs  into  several  cunei.  The  appro- 
priation of  these  ranges  of  seats  to  the 
different  classes  of  spectators  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  first  introduced  in 
this  building,  for  Suetonius  states  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  an  insult 
offered  to  a  Boman  senator,  whose  rank 
wa^  not  recognised  in  the  opowd  at  the 
Puteolan  games,  that  Augustus  pub- 
lished a  law  regulating  the  seats  in  the 
theatres.  The  seat  for  the  emperor 
has  large  Corinthian  colxmms  of  black 
marble.  The  arena,  filled  with  earth, 
had  been  planted  with  vines,  fig-trees, 
and  pomegranates.  The  researches  be- 
guninl838  have  cleared  it  and  brought 
to  light  subterranean  works  of  vast  ex- 
tent under  the  arena  itself.  These  sub- 
structions are  lighted  by  apertures  at 
regular  distances  along  the  whole  cir- 
cuit. Connected  with  them  are  the 
dens  for  the  animals.,  built  of  the  most 
solid  masonry.  In  the  podium  or 
parapet  of  the  arena  are  several  doors 
conununicating  by  stairs  with  the  sub- 
terranean chambers.  Numerous  lamps, 
fragments  of  columns,  and  architec- 
tural ornaments  of  considerable  taste 
were  discovered  during  the  excavations. 
The  dimensions  of  the  amphitheatre 
are  480  ft.  in  the  major  axis  of  the 
ellipse,  and  382  in  the  minor.  The 
length  of  the  arena  is  336  ft.,  the  width 
is  138  ft.  The  building  is  therefore 
larger  than  that  of  Pompeii,  and  smaller 
than  that  of  Capua,  wMch  it  resembles 
in  its  substructions.  In  early  times 
it  was  celebrated  for  the  games  of  the 
Buthysia,  a  sort  of  bull-fight,  which 
was  maintained  by  a  tax  levied  on  the 
Tyrian  merchants.  We  know  from 
Suetonius,  that  it  was  famous  for  its 
gladiatorial  combats.  Nero  entertained 
Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  with  a 
display  of  both  spectacles  within  its 
walls ;  and  Dion  Cassius  relates  how 
the  emperor  astonished  the  Asiatic 
monarch  by  descending  himself  into 
the  arena^  where  he  killed  several  wild 
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beasts,  and  transfixed  two  bulls  with 
the  same  jayelin.  In  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian, S.  Jannarius  and  lus  compa- 
nions are  said  to  have  been  exposed 
here,  without  injury,  to  the  fury  of  the 
wild  Mniiina^la^  and  to  hsre  beoi  after- 
wards imprisoned  in  the  building,  be- 
fore they  were  removed  to  the  scene 
of  their  martyrdom  near  the  SolfiiU»ra. 
Two  of  the  chambers  under  the  arcade 
are  supposed  to  haye  been  their  prison, 
and  have  been  consecrated  as  a  chapel 
under  the  name  of  the  Careeri  di  8, 
Oenmaro.  From  the  upper  part  of  the 
amphitheatre  there  is  a  magnificent 
Tiew. 

AboTC  the  amphitheatre  Ib  a 
Theatre,  a  ruin  ooyered  with  trees 
and  Tines,  and  occupying  an  extouiiye 
space.  The  principal  portions  now 
yisible  are  the  rows  of  arches  whi<^ 
mark  the  two  stories  of  the  building, 
some  corridors,  the  entrances  below 
the  yaults  which  sustained  the  seats, 
and  a  portico. 

Proceeding  along  the  Via  Onmana 
we  find  an  extensiye  ruin,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controyersy. 
Some  antiquaries  called  it  Cicero's  yilla ; 
whilst  others  supposed  it  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  Circus^  in  which  the  games 
instituted  by  Antoninus  Pius  in  honour 
of  Hadrian  were  celebrated.  It  is  now 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Stctdiwn, 

Tombs, — ^The  3  Boman  roads  which 
connected  Puteoli  with  Capua,  Naples, 
and  Cumse,  are  bordered  with  ruined 
tombs  of  interest.  The  1st  and  most  im- 
portant of  these  roads  is  the  Via  -Cam- 
pana,  which  led  to  Capua,  along  the  yal- 
ley  which  lies  between  Monte  Barbaro 
and  Astroni.  The  2nd  the  Via  Puteo- 
lana  or  Antiniana,  which  led  to  Naples. 
The  3rd  the  Via  Onmana,  a  branch 
of  the  Via  Bomitiana,  and  leading  to 
Cumse.  The  tombs  on  the  Via  Camvpana 
commence  near  the  ch.  of  the  Nunziata, 
to  the  1.  from  the  amphitheatre. 
They  are  chiefly  columbaria,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  interior  decora- 
.  tions,  and  for  the  objects  which  haye 


been  found  in  them.    At  present  some 
are  externally  little  more  than  masss 
of  brickwork ;  others  are  in.  the  form 
of  temples  or  towers,  others  are  simpk 
columns.    One  of  them,  opposite  the 
little  ch.  of  San  Vito,  is  a  large  rec- 
tangular chamber,  with  a  semicircnkr 
root  supported  by  two  rows  of  pilasters 
in  stucco,  the  lowest  of  which  r^ts  upon 
a  horizontal  band  or  moulding  about  8 
or  9  ft.  from  the  floor.     Below  tliis 
mouldmg  is  a  row  of  niches  running 
round  the  entire  chamber;    aboye  it 
there  are  three  similar  rows  at  the  sides, 
and  four  rows  at  the  ends.    At  the  end 
and  at  the  sides  are  massive  tombs  sup- 
ported by  heayy  columns  at  the  anglK, 
with  a  closed  arch  between  them  to 
sustain   the   mass  which  formed  the 
superstructure.     Oyer  the  one  at  the 
end  is  a  window  formed  by  a  long  slit 
in  the  thickness  of  the  yrall,  which  is 
sloped  away  on  the  inside  like  the  loop- 
holes of  the  archers  in  a  mediseval  fcir- 
tress.    When  first  opened  in  the  15th 
cent.,  the  interior  was  decorated  with 
stuccos  and  paintings  of  great  beaufy, 
representing  arabesques,    foliage;,   Ac- 
Another  tomb  is  remarkable  as  having 
stairs  leading  to  an  upper  floor,  and 
yaulted  roofs  to  each;  the  walls  of  the 
lower  floor  haye  large  recesses,  as  if  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  sarcophagi, 
those  of  the  upper  floor  have  a  douUe 
row  ofniches  for  cineraiy  urns.  Another 
is  a  cylindrical  tomb,  on  a  square  base- 
ment, and  though  injured  and  oyer- 
grown  with  shrubs,  it  still  indicates  its 
general  design.    Beyond  it  are  nume- 
rous   columbaria,  inscribed   with  the 
names  of  the  inmates.    The  inscription 
on  that  of  Sestia  records  that  it  was 
erected  by  the  people  to  commemorate 
her  munificence  to  the  colony.    In  the 
columbarium  of  the  iMcena  family  the 
ashes  were  found  in  glass  urns,  wrapt 
in  doth  of  gold,  and  deposited  in  small 
marble  chests.    Two  coins  of  Antoni- 
nus and  Faustina  which  were  found 
with  them  fix  the  date  of  the  monument 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent. 
In  the  adjoining  columbarium  the  ashes 
of  the  liberti  were  found  preseryed  in 
marble  or  glass    urns;    those  of  the 
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IttYea  were  in  earthen  yessels.  The 
principal  niche  of  this  sepuLohre  and  its 
spiral  columns  were  richly  decorated 
nltb.  mosaics  of  birds,  shells,  and  plants. 
rhe  ancient  payement  of  the  road,  still 
perfect  in  some  places,  is  composed  of 
massive  rectangular  blocks  of  lava,  fiir- 
roi?yed  transversely,  and  the  marks  of 
chariot-wheels  are  stiU  traceable.  Along 
tbis  road  trayeUed  St.  Paul  on  his  way 
from  Puteoli  to  Home. 

The   tombs  of  the   Via  Puteolcmay 
to  the  rt.  from  the  amphitheatre,  and 
which   we  now  follow  on  our  way  to 
the   Sol&tara,  though  lees  numerous, 
have  supplied  the  Museum  at  Naples 
with  some  yery  interesting  objects.    At 
the  spot  called  La  Vigna  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Cctlpumia  feunily,  in  which  seyeral 
sarcophagi  were  found,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  its  erection  by  the  mer- 
chants  trading  with  Asia^  Syria,  and 
Alexandria.    On  the  other  side  of  the 
road  is  a  pedestal  which  bore  an  in- 
scription recording  its  erection  by  the 
Decurions,  at  the  public  expense,  to 
Qavioy  a  young  gin  of  the  Ma/rdcm 
family.     Near  it  is  a  large  sepulchral 
chamber,  richly  decorated  internally; 
the  walls  are  £Etced  with  marble,  the 
vaulted  roof  and  floor  covered  with 
mosaics  of  considerable  elegance  and 
grace,  among  which  we  recognise  the 
ship,   the   Nereid,   and  the    seahorse 
carrying  the  deceased  to  the  regions 
of  the  blessed.    Four  laree  sarcophagi, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  inferior  workman- 
ship, representing  the  genius  of  death, 
the  fates,  and  other  divinities,  were 
found  in    this   tomb.     Beyond  it,  a 
general  Cemetery  has  been  discovered, 
buried  under  the  stream  of  lava  which 
flowed  from  the  Sol&tara  in  1198.    The 
ground  was  filled  with  dnerary  urns, 
and  with  skeletons  buried  in  the  earth 
beneath  coverings  of  tiles. .  With  these 
i^emains  were  found  vast  quantities  of 
personal  ornaments  in  glass  and  bone, 
with  a  collection  of  lamps  more  varied 
in  form   and   more  richly  decorated 
with  bas-reliefs  than  have  ever  been  dis- 
covered in  one  spot  of  the  same  extent. 

Contmuing  along  this  road  we  reach 
{8.  Itakf.f         ' 


The  Cappueeim^  a  monastery  and  oh. 
erected  in  1580  by  the  Neapolitans  to 
S.  Januarius,  who  is  said  to  have  suf- 
fered martyrdom  on  this  hill.  A.!).  305. 
The  stone  on  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  beheaded,  is  preserved  in  the 
chapel  which  bears  his  name,  to  the 
rt.  on  entering.  It  is  let  into  the  wall 
and  protected  by  an  iron  grating.  On 
the  occasions  of  the  Festivals  of  the 
Saint  this  stone  is  said  to  show  blood 
stains  simultaneously  with  the  lique- 
faction of  the  blood  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Naples.  In  the  garden  is  the  cistern, 
supported  by  arches  resting  on  pilasters, 
to  preserve  the  water  from  beiog  con- 
taminated by  the  gases  emitted  by  the 
soil.  The  view  from  the  convent  over 
the  hills  which  bound  the  Gulf  of  Foz- 
zuoli  is  very  fine.  Near  the  monastery 
is  a  tunnel,  which  led  in  the  direction 
of  the  Lake  of  Agnano.  It  is  now  dosed. 

d.  The   Solpataea,   Montb  Nttovo, 

Am)  OTHER  EXTINCT  VOLOANOS. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  Cap- 
pucciniis 

The  So^atara,  a  semi-extinct  vol- 
cano, about  midway  between  Fozzuoli 
and  the  Lake  of  Agnano  (fee  for  admit- 
tance i  fr).  It  IB  an  oval  but  irregular 
plain,  surrounded  by  broken  hiUs  of 
pumiceous  tufSi,  the  ancient  walls  of 
the  crater.  In  the  centre  is  a  mass  of 
trachyte,  protruding  through  the  stra- 
tified tufa.  From  the  hollow  sound 
which  the  sur&ce  gives  out  when  it  is 
struck,  the  crater  is  supposed  to  form 
a  large  vaulted  chasm  below  the  present 
floor.  Steam  and  sulphurous  gases  are 
continually  issuing  from  the  crevices  m 
the  rooks,  thence  calledyUmoro^i.  Sul- 
phur, alum,  and  sulphate  of  iron  abound 
m  the  cracks  and  apertures  of  the 
rocks.  Strabo,  who  describes  the  Sol- 
&tara  under  the  name  of  the  'H^lffrov 
'Ayop^  the  Forum  VulcaiU,  mentions, 
on  the  authority  of  Pindar  and  Tinueus, 
that  in  andent  times  a  communication 
was  believed  to  exist  between  Ischia  and 
the  Phlegrsaa  Fields ;  and  it  has  fre« 
quently  been  observed  that  when  Vesu- 
vius is  quiet,  the  Sol&rtara  gives  signs  of 
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aotrritj  br  tha  emiHion  of  mmsiul 
rohunea  of  smoke  and  yapour,  and  by 
internal  noises.  The  only  eraplionfroiil 
this  crater  of  which  we  hare  any  record, 
occurred  in  1198.  It  poured  forth  the 
stream  of  laya  which  may  be  traced 
from  the  opening  in  the  S.E.  side  of 
the  crater  to  the  sea,  coyering  in  its 
passage  the  ancient  cemetery  on  the 
Via  Puteolana.  This  laya  decomposes 
into  a  kind  of  oohreous  earth,  which 
derives  its  yellow  colour  frtym  oxide  of 
iron,  but  becomes  red  on  being  burnt, 
and  is  then  used  as  a  picment.  It  ap- 
pear,  from  ui  inscription  found  nir 
the  crater,  that  there  was  a  temple  to 
Hercules  on  some  part  of  the  hill ;  but 
as  no  trace  of  it  exists,  it  was  probably 
destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  1198. 

MonH  Leucogei, — ^The  lulls  on  the 
E.  of  the  Solfatara  retain  their  ancient 
name  of  CoUes  Leueogtei^  deriyed  from 
the  white  colour  of  the  rocks  at  their  sur- 
face, and  from  certain  saline  efflores- 
cences. Pliny  says  that  this  powder  was 
highly  prized  by  the  Bomans,  who  used  it 
to  give  a  colour  to  their  aUea^  a  prepara- 
tion of  grain  which  appears  to  haye  cor- 
responded with  our  groats.  •He  nyes  a 
remarkable  proof  of  its  yalue  m  the 
statement  that  Augustus  issued  a  de- 
cree ordering  the  payment  of  20,000 
sesterces  (1602.)  annually  to  the  city 
of  Naples  for  a  regular  supply  of  the 
powder. 

Th9  PiseiareUi,  called  by  Pliny  the 
Fontes  Leucoffcn,  are  aluminous  waters 
of  a  peculiar  character,  issuing  from 
the  foot  of  the  Monte  Sicoo,  which 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  cone  of  the 
Sol&tara.  Th^  gush  out  of  the  rock 
at  the  base  of  this  hill  in  a  rayine 
which  Ues  between  the  Lake  of  Agnano 
and  the  Sol&tara,  from  whose  fiery 
abyss  they  evidently  haye  their  source. 
On  approaching  the  rock,  a  noise  of 
boiling  water  is  heard  deep-seated 
within  the  mountam,  as  if  proceeding 
from  the  hollow  cayems  beneath.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  yaUey  bean  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  crater;  the 
■"^il  is  hoe,  and  abounds  in  fumaroles. 


The  water  Issues  at  a  yery  lugh  tem- 
peratnre,  and  is  appropriateij  called  b; 
the  peasantry  the  AeqtM  della  BoUa.  It 
contains  sulphates  of  alum,  of  lime^  and 
of  iron,  sulphureous  add,  and  sulpba- 
retted  hydrogen  gas.  Pliny  describes 
it  as  beneficial  in  diseases  of  the  eje. 
In  modem  times  it  has  obtained  a  h^ 
reputation  among  the  lower  orders  ss 
a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  skin. 

From  the  Pisdarelli  a  path  leads  to 
the  Lago  d*  Agnano,  and  thence  to 
Astroni  (see  DsiyE  3). 

[To  the  N.W.  of  the  Sol&tara  an 
2  small  craters,  M.  CigUaMo  and  M. 
Ccunpana ;  and  further  on  again  in  the 
same  direction  is 

Jfofi^  BarharOy  the  Moms  Gaur%9  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  loftiest  yolcsnic 
cone  of  the  district.  It  has  a  deep  crater, 
about  8^  m.  in  circumference,  with  an 
opening  in  the  E.  side,  apparent]^  en- 
liuged  by  art.    In  this  cutting  we  see 
that  the  mountam  is  composed  psrtl/ 
of  beds  of  loose  sooris  and  partly  of  beds 
of  pumioeous  tu&.   Some  of  th^  sta'sU 
abound  in  pisolitio   globules,  formed 
most  probably  by  drops  of  heayy  rain     | 
falling  during  the  eruption   wi&  the     I 
loose  ashes.    Not  a  trace  of  laya  is 
to  be  seen.    The  plain  which  fonns  tiie 
floor  of  the  crater,  now  called  CSampi- 
glione,  is  of  extraardinary  fertility,  and 
is  entered  by  a  break  in  the  wbOs  of 
the  crater  called  Porta  di  CamfigUone, 
The  cone  is  eoyered  on  its  onter  slopes 
with  yiney  ards.    The  wine  which  thej 
produced  is  mentioned  by  many  writen 
under  the  name  of  Cfawranus ;   and 
Atheneus  has  commemorated  its  body 
and  its  tonic  properties,  as   well  as 
its  scarcity  and  delicious  flayonr.  That 
now  produced  by  these  yineyards,  when 
carefully  prepared,  is  a  strong  red  wine 
and  keeps  welL    Before  the  formation 
of  Monte  Nuoyo,  Qcmnu  smmm^  ss 
Juyenal  calls  it,  must  have   been  s 
striking  object  from  all  parts  of  the  bay, 
to  whi3i»  indeed,  Statins  giyes  the  name 
ci  Skuu  €h»mrmui.    The  plain  at  the 
foot  of  this  mountain  waa  the  soene 
of  the   first  yictory  gained   by  the 
Romans  oyer  the  Samnites,  b.c.  340. 
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It  lias  been  sung  in  Iiatin  by  the  poet 
3-ray,  who  attributes  the  scanty  vege- 
;ation  on  its  8ur£eu}e  to  the  scBva  vicinia 
>£  Monte  Nuoto,  and  pictures  in  his 
rereea  the  slow  return  of  its  fertiHty. 

CThis  crater  is  2}  m.  !N'.E.  of  Cumse, 
ind.  may  be  combined,  in  conjunction 
^itli  Astroni  and  Oigliano,  in  a  sepa- 
rate excursion  to  that  place.] 

IRetuming  from  the  Solfatara  to  the 
W.  end  of  PozzuoU,  we  proceed  along 
bb.e  coast,  which  here  forms  a  long  and 
regular  curve,  in  which  the  traveUer 
wUl  haye  a  good  opportunity  of  ez- 
EtnuLning  the  recent  submarine  deposits 
wliich  separate  the  ancient  line  of  coast 
&ozn  the  sea.  Gliis  tract,  called  La 
Starza,  is  broader  than  that  on  the 
coast  of  BagnoU :  it  consists  of  vegetable 
soil  of  great  fertility,  resting  on  hori- 
zontal beds  of  ashes,  pumice,  lapUH, 
and  argillaceous  tufa,  containing  marine 
shells  and  fragments  of  masonry,  and 
varying  in  height  from  12  to  20  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Behind  this 
level  tract  is  the  ancient  diff,  now  inland. 

In  1 J  m.  frt)m  PozzuoU,  we  reach 

The  Monte  Nuovo,  a  volcanic  format 
tion  of  comparatively  recent  date,  the 
hiBtory  of  which  has  been  recorded  by 
four  witnesses  of  the  eruption.  Marc- 
antonio  delli  Falconi,  Fietro  Giacomo 
di  Toledo,  Simone  Forzio,  and  Fran- 
ces 30  di  Nero.     The  accounts  of  the 
two  former,  now  among  the  rarities  of 
ItaUan  literature,  may  be  seen  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum.   That  of 
the  third  is  scarce  in  its  toparate  form 
under  the  title  of  i>0  >  Confiagratione 
A.gri  Fwteolcmiy  but  is  included  in  the 
general  collection  of  hia  works.    That 
of  the  fourth  will  be  found  translated 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geolo- 
gical   Society.      They   confirm    ea<;h 
other  on  aU  the  material  points  of  the 
eruption,  with  very  slight  discrepancies 
in   the  minuter  details.     It  appears 
that  from  1536  to  1538,  the  <£strict 
W.  of  Naples  was  convulsed  by  fre- 
quent earthquakes.  In  September  1538 
they     succeeded     each     other    with 
alarming  rapidity;  and  on  the  day  and 


night  of  the  28th  of  the  month,  the 
district  was  convulsed  by  upwards  of 
20  shocks,  which  elevated  the  whole 
coast  from  AiiseUum  to  Coroglio  so 
considerably  that  the  sea  is  described 
as  having  retired  to  a  distance  of  about 
200  paces  from  the  ancient  coast-line, 
leaving  large  quantities  of  dead  fish 
upon  the  strip  of  land  thus  upraised 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the 
same  time  the  ancient  volcanic  tu& 
which  forms  the  fundamental  rock 
of  the  district,  sank  down,  fi:>rming 
a  golf  from  which  cold,  and  after- 
wards hot  water  issued.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, on  the  29th,  by  dense  volumes  of 
steam,  charged  with  pumiceous  ashes 
and  lapilli,  which  condensed  in  the 
atmosphere  and  fell  upon  the  surround- 
ing country  in  showers  of  black  mud, 
some  of  which  was  carried  as  fiEur  as 
Naples,  deluging  PozzuoU  as  it  passed. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the 
character  of  the  eruption  suddenly 
changed.  The  disqharge  of  heated 
water  and  mud  ceased ;  and  the  mouth 
of  the  new  crater  ejected  with  a  noise 
like  thunder  voUeys  of  masses  of  ashes 
and  red-hot  pumice.  Two  of  the 
observers  state  that  these  stones  were 
"larger  than  an  ox,'*  and  that  they 
were  projected  to  the  height  of  a  mile 
and  a  haSf  above  the  orifioe,  into  which 
most  of  them  fell  back.  The  lighter  ashes 
were  thrown  out  in  such  quantities  that 
they  covered  the  whole  country,  and 
some  were  carried  by  the  wind  as  far  as 
parts  of  Calabria,  more  than  150  m. 
distant.  The  atmosphere  was  filled 
with  such  noxious  gases  that  quantities 
of  birds  fell  dead  upon  the  ground,  and 
"animals  of  various  kinds  gave  them- 
selves up  a  prey  to  man."  On  the  3rd 
day  the  eruption  ceased,  having  formed, 
by  the  accumulated  ejections,  a  moun- 
tain about  1^  m.  in  dromnferenoe,  and 
440  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  com* 
pletely  covering  the  village  of  Triper* 
gola^  containing  a  villa  of  the  Anjou 
kings,  a  hospital  and  baths  erected  by 
Charles  II.,  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of 
Agrippina  in  its  vicinity,  the  canal  con- 
structed by  Agrippa  as  a  oommunica- 
turn  betwekXr<^us  and  the  ImcriiM. 
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and  fining  up  more  than  half  of  the 
latter  lake.  Darinff  this  day  the  Yioe- 
roj  Toledo  aacen£)d  the  mountain, 
and  found  a  circular  crater  i  m.  in 
drcnmferenoe,  "  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  stones  that  had  fiillen  were  boiling 
up  as  in  a  great  caldron."  On  the  4th 
day  the  crater  again  b^gan  to  throw  up 
ashes  and  stones,  as  it  did  again  on  the 
7th,  when  many  persons  who  went  to 
visit  the  mountain  were  killed.  With 
this  discharge  the  activity  of  the  crater 
expended  itself^  and  the  volcano  has 
ever  since  remained  quiescent.  At  the 
present  time  the  mountain  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  truncated  cone,  with  a 
depression  in  the  southern  lip  disclosing 
the  upper  part  of  the  crater.  Its  ex- 
ternal surmce,  which  till  the  end  of  the 
last  cent,  was  covered  with  soorise  with- 
out a  trace  of  vegetation,  is  now  suffi- 
ciently decomposed  to  afford  a  lodgment 
to  underwood.  Internally  the  crater 
is  a  continuous  cavity,  free  from  fissures 
and  dykes,  about  J  m.  in  ciroumference, 
and  419  ft.  deep,  almost  as  deep  as  the 
cone  is  high,  the  difference  being  only 
21  ft.  It  has  two  or  three  small  caverns 
at  the  bottom.  In  its  sides  are  seen 
beds  of  tufa,  sloping  outwards  at  an 
angle  of  20^,  consisting  of  incoherent 
volcanic  dejections,  and  containing 
masses  of  pumice  and  trachytic  tu&  im- 
bedded of  more  ancient  date.  The  sur- 
face of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  a 
thick  mass  of  trachytic  lava,  erupted  in 
fragments,  and  only  appearing  to  form 
a  continuous  mass  towards  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity overlooking  the  canal  from  the 
Lucrine  Lake  to  that  of  Avemus. 

e.  The  Lakes  ov  Lucbiktis  and 

AVEBNUS. 

!From  Monte  Nuovo  one  road  leads 
northwards  to  Gumss,  and  another 
southwards  to  Bai».  Following  the 
latter,  which  turns  off  to  the  L,  we  tra- 
verse the  narrow  strip  of  land  sepa- 
rating the  sea  from 

The   Lake   of  ImcrimiSi    once    so 

celebrated  for  its  oysters,  but  which 

^  half-filled   up    by   the    eruption 


of  Monte  Nuovo,  and  is  now  littk 
better  than  a  narrow  marah.  filled  with 
reeds.  It  was  formerly  protected  fr<an 
the  sea  by  a  broad  mole  or  dyke  of  so 
remote  antiquity  that  Hercules  viai 
said  to  have  constructed  it  for  tk 
purpose  of  carrying  the  oxen  of  6e- 
ryon  across  the  marsh  which  in  anci^i 
tunes  lay  between  it  and  the  sea.  It 
appears  from  Diodorus  to  have  borae 
in  his  time  the  name  of  the  Via  Her- 
cvlea;  the  epithet  vendibili*  giTen  to 
it  by  Gioero  was  applied  in  ref^renee 
to  the  parties  who  farmed  the  lucra- 
tive fisheries  of  the  lake.  From  s 
very  earW  period  the  dyke  appears  to 
have  suffered  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  sea.  Servius  states  that  the 
oyster-merchants  induced  Julius  Ceesar 
to  strengthen  it  by  piles ;  and  Strsbo 
tells  us  that  Agrippa  repaired  it  when 
he  constructed  the  port,  and  united  the 
lakes  Avemus  and  Lucrinus  with  the 
sea.  Oassiodorus  records  that  it  v^ 
again  repaired  by  Theodoric  in  the  6th 
cent.  The  eruption  of  Monte  Nuoto 
destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  it,  bat 
it  may  be  traced  under  water  at  the 
present  time  for  some  distance.  Near 
this  submerged  road  may  be  seen  also 
beneath  the  sea  considerable  remains 
of  the  quays  built  by  Agrippa  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Portus  Julius.  In 
the  ecclesiastical  records  of  Pozzuoli 
during  the  middle  ages  these  remains 
are  called  Saxa  Famosa,  vrhenoe  their 
present  name  of  Fitmose  is  derived. 
The  oysters  commemorated  by  Gioero 
under  the  name  of  Lucrinensety  and 
the  mussels  which  Horace  preferred  to 
the  Murex  of  Baise,  no  longer  exist,  hut 
a  much  more  profitable  fishery  has  been 
established,  that  of  grey  mullet  and  sea 
basse  or  Spigola  (^JPerca  Lahrax), 

Sed  non  omne  mare  est  generosse  fertile  teste: 
Murice  Baiano  melior  Lucrina  peloris, 
Ostrea  Gircais,  Miaeno  oriuntur  echini 

Sat.  u.  lY.  31. 

A  short  distance  inland,  along  a  veiy 
rough  road,  part  of  which  only  can  be 
traversed  by  a  carriage,  is 

The  Lake  of  Avemus,  still  rett- 
ing the  name  made  familiar  to  us  bj 
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the  poetry  of  Ghreeoe  and  Borne.    It  is 
a  circular  basin,  the  centre  of  an  old 
Tolcano,  about  1^  m.  in  circumference, 
about  4  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  about  250  feet  deep,  embosomed 
among  hills  on  all  sides  except  the  S., 
where  it  is  open  to  the  Lucrine  lake, 
and  the  Bay  of  Baiee :   its  waters  are 
suppHed  by  sources  from  the  bottom. 
These  hills  are  clothed  with  chestnut 
trees,  interspersed  with  vineyards.     It 
appears  that  from  the  earUest  period  of 
the  G-reek  colonisation  down  to  the 
time  of  Augustus,  the  basin  of  Avemus, 
though,  filled  with  water,  still  served  as 
a  channel  for  the  escape  of  noxious 
gases.     The  dense  forests,  also,  which 
are  described  as  overhanging  it,  must 
have  increased  the  gloom  of  the  spot, 
and  served  to  check  the  escape  of  the 
mephitic  vapours,  which  were  said  to 
be  so  noxious  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  birds  to  fly  across  it.    Hence  its 
Greek  name  'A6pyo5  was  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  and  ipyis,  the 
absence  of  birds ;  a  curcumstance  com- 
memorated by  Lucretius,  vi.  738,  and 
by  Virgil,  ^n.  vi.  239.     At  present 
water  fowl  are  seen  upon  it  in  winter, 
and  its  waters,  which  are  fresh,  oontain 
tench  and  other  fish. 

The  woods,  the  caverns,  the  passages 
excavated  in  the  mountains  by  the 
earhest  inhabitants,  and  the  volcanic 
action  contiaually  at  work  in  the  sur- 
rounding district,  were  all  calculated  to 
make  the  lake  a  scene  of  superstition, 
and  to  invest  it  with  a  supernatural 
character.  We  are  told,  also,  that 
amidst  these  sunless  retreats  there 
lived  a  people  called  Cimmerii,  a  race 
which  it  is  impossible  to  regard  as  a 
mere  creation  of  the  poets.  Pliny, 
indeed,  speaks  of  the  Oimmerium  Op- 
pidum  as  **  formerly"  situated  near  the 
lake,  and  Strabo  quotes  a  passage  of  the 
lost  work  of  Ephorus,  the  Cumsan 
historian,  as  an  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  numerous  caverns  around 
Avemus  and  Cumee  were  occupied  by 
the  earliest  inhabitants  as  dwellings, 
and  that  they  afterwards  became  &mous 
as  the  scene  where  the  oracles  of  the 
infernal  deities  were  pronounced.    That 


Homer  was  familiar  with  the  natural 
phenomena  of  the  locality,  and  with 
the  superstitious  use  which  was  made 
of  them  by  the  Cumsean  priests,  is 
evident  from  the  concluding  portion  of 
the  10th  and  the  commencement  of  the 
11th  book  of  the  Odyssey.  Although 
the  site  is  left  undefined,  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  imagery  of  these  passages 
was  derived  from  Avemus  and  its  tra- 
ditional associations. 

Soon  Shalt  fhou  reach  old  Ocean's  utmost  ends, 
Where  to  tlie  main  the  shelving  shore  descends ; 
The  barren  trees  of  Proserpine's  black  woods, 
Poplars  and  willows  trembling  o'er  the  floods 
There  fix  thy  vessel  in  the  lovely  bay. 
And  enter  then  the  kingdoms  void  of  day ; 
Where  Phle^thon's  loud  torrents,  rushing  down. 
Hiss  in  the  flowing  gulf  of  Acheron ; 
And  where,  slow  rolling  from  the  Stygian  bed, 
Gocytus'  lamentable  waters  spread; 
Where  the  dark  rock  o'erhangs  the  infernal  lake, 
And  mingling  streams  eternal  murmurs  wake. 
OdyM.  Book  z.  (Pope's  translation). 

Yirgil  represents  ^neas  as  entering 
by  a  cavern  on  this  lake,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Sibyl,  in  his  descent  into 
the  realm  of  spirits : — 

Spelunca  alta  ftdt,  vastoque  immanis  hiatu, 
Scrupea,  tuta  lacu  nigro  nemorumque  tenebris ; 
Quam  super  hauduUsepoterant  impune  volantes 
Tendere  iter  pennis.    Talis  sese  halitus  atris 
Faucibus  efftmdens  supera  ad  conveza  ferebat ; 
[Unde  locum  Qraii  dizerunt  nomine  Aomon.] 

jEn.  VI.  237. 

Hannibal,  in  B.C.  214,  proceeded  to 
the  lake  of  Avemus  to  sacrifice  to  Plu- 
to, or,  as  Livy  insinuates,  pretended  to 
respect  the  dira  religio  loci  whUe  he 
reconnoitred  the  defences  of,  and  tried 
to  make  an  attack  upon,  Futeoli.  The 
engineering  works  of  Agrippa,  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  uniting  Aver- 
nus  and  the  Lucrine  with  the  sea,  dis- 
pelled the  terrors  with  which  poetry 
and  £&ble  had  so  long  invested  the  lake. 
The  forests  were  cut  down  and  the 
ground  was  cleared.  20,000  slaves 
were  employed  to  cut  a  canal  through 
the  tract  which  separated  Avemus 
from  the  Lucrine,  and  another  through 
the  narrow  sandy  tongue  which  sepa- 
rated the  Lucrine  from  the  Bav  of  Baise. 
By  these  canals  the  waters  of  Avemus 
were  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  two  lakes  were  converted  into 
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a  port  (Porku  Jtdimd),  wliile  the  cli- 
mate WIS  rendered  ealabriooB  hj  the 
dearing  of  the  woods. 

An  memoron  portni,  Locrlnoqw  addito  cUos- 

Atque  iodiguatmn  magnla  stridorflma  aqnor, 
Julia  qua  ponto  longe  aonat  imda  reftiao, 
Tyrriieniiaqiie  flreda  immlttitiir  natoa  Ayernia? 

Georg,  n.  161. 

The  port  was  so  large  that  the  whole 
Boman  fleet  could  mancBUTre  in  its 
double  hasin.  On  these  lakes  Agrippa 
gare  a  representation  of  the  battle  of 
Actiuin,  in  the  presence  of  Augustus. 
The  canals  and  the  piers  at  the  en- 
trance from  the  sea  were  in  a  perfect 
state  at  the  oommenoement  of  the 
16th  cent. ;  but  the  eruption  of  Monte 
NuoTo  in  1538  destroyeoithe  communi- 
cation, and  caused  so  ereat  an  altera- 
tion in  the  relative  lerd  of  the  sea  and 
land  that  the  port  disappeared.  The 
tract  between  the  lakes  is  now  over- 
grown with  myrtles  and  brushwood; 
but  in  some  places  not  covered  with 
earth  and  sand,  masses  of  masonry  are 
Tisible,  in  which  we  still  see  the  holes  for 
the  ringsbywhich  the  ships  were  moored. 
Kero  is  sidd  to  have  projected  a  canal 
for  ships  from  Avemus  to  the  Tiber,  a 
distance  exceeding  150  m.  The  en- 
gineers of  the  work  were  Celer  and 
Severus,  but  the  only  portion  which 
they  completed  was  that  now  called 
the  Loffo  di  JUcolay  and  there,  as  Ta- 
citus remarks,  manent  vestigia  irriia 
spei.  The  I/ake  of  Avemus  was  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients  to  be  tm&- 
thomable.  Aristotle  describes  it  as  of 
immense  depth,  and  Vibius  Sequester 
says  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  the 
bottom.  Many  plans  had  been  de- 
vised at  different  times  since  the  eleva- 
tion of  Monte  Nuovo,  for  re-establishing 
the  Fortus  Juliud,  and  converting  the 
Lake  of  Avemus  into  a  great  wet  dock, 
or  harbour;  but  it  was  not  till  1858 
that  Ferdinand  II.  began  excavating 
two  canals  frt>m  the  Bay  of  Bais  to 
the  lake,  one  on  the  western  and  the 
other  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley. 
After,  however,  large  sums  had  been 
expended  during  two  years  in  this  un- 
'vking,  the  works  were  abandoned. 


On  the  S.  side  of  the  lake  tn 
numerous  grottos  and  cuttings  in  tb 
diff.  One  of  them,  the  approadi  u 
which  is  covered  with  ivj^  tems,  tac 
brambles,  is  called 

The  Orotto  of  the  Sibyl^  or  Orotis 
Otmlia    (fee   for    admittance,    1    fr.; 
torches,  which  are  necessary,  1  fr. ;  bv> 
gain  to  be  made  befcnrehsuid),  and  as 
there  is  little  to  be  seen,  and  the  deptk 
of  the  water  in   some  places  maks 
walking     difficult,    ladies      espedalK 
may  well  omit  the  excursion).    Wbtn 
Agrippa  constructed  the  Portns  JnJios, 
he  employed  Coeceiug  to  excavate  two 
tunnels,  to  communicate  between  the 
new  port  and  the  cities  of  Cumie  sod 
Baies.    Virgil  speaks  of  three  cavenu ; 
the  first,  by  which  he  makes  the  Sibyl 
oonduet  .^hieas    from   Oninse  to  t£e 
spot  where  he  has  to  offer  his  saoi- 
fice  to  the  infernal   deities ;    fhe  se- 
cond, which  they  traverse  to  reach  the 
borders  of  the  Acheron ;    tb4  third, 
with  its  "  hundred  mouths,"  where  the 
Sibyl  pronounced  her  oracles.     It  u 
possible  that  the  first  two  may  hsye 
been    sugeested  to  the    poet'  by  the 
tunnels  of  Agrippa,   the  ond  leading 
from  OumiB  to  Avemus,  the  other  from 
Avemus  to  the  Lucrine.     Thiere  is  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  objects  now 
around    suggested    to    the    poet  the 
general  features  of  the  scene  as  he  ima- 
gined it  to  have  been  a  thousand  yean 
before  he  wrote ;  but  it  is  surely  de- 
structive of  all  poetry  to  attempt  to 
make   the    supernatural   creations  of 
the  6th  book  of  the  .^hieid  a  topogra- 
phical description  of  the  district.    The 
Qrotta  deUa  Sibilla,  in  which  we  now 
are,  is  the  tunnel  whichled  from  Ave^ 
nus  to  the  seashore  on   the  road  to 
Bai».     The  entrance  leads,  under  a 
brick  arch,  into  a  long  damp  passage, 
which  was  lighted  by  vertical  spSracda 
or  air-holes.  The  tunnel  is  cut  through 
a  hill  of  tu&,  and  the  sides  knd  roof 
in  many  places  have  been  strengthened 
with  reticulated   masonry  and  brick- 
work.    About   midway   is  a  narrow 
passage  on  the  rt.  leading  to  a  small 
square  chamber  called    the  Entrance 
to  the  L[ifemal  Begions  {Fcnioet  Onci). 
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Near  tliis  is  another  with  traces  of  a 
mosaic  pavement,  some  vestiges  of  mo- 
saics on  the  wall,  and  two  recesses, 
the  whole  arrangement  clearly  proving 
that  it  was  a  warm  hath.  The  floor  is 
covered  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  with 
tepid  water,  which  springs  out  in  one 
of  the  adjoining  chamhers.  This  is 
called  the  Bath  of  the  Sibyl;  the 
traveller  is  carried  into  it  on  the  back 
of  the  guide.  An  opening  near  this, 
now  closed  up,  has  been  called  one  of 
the  secret  doors  of  the  Sibyl ;  in  all 
probability  it  led  into  another  cham- 
ber. The  second  tunnel,  called  the 
Qrotta  della  !Paee^  is  in  the  cliff  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  lake.  Its  direction 
leaves  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  ancient 
Bobtexranean  communication  between 
the  shores  of  the  lake  and  OumsB  (see 
p.  340). 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  is  a  con- 
spicuous ruin,  commonly  called  the 
Temple  ofApoUo^  but  which,  from  its 
general  rorm,  and  arrangement^  pro- 
bably, served  as'  Baths,  It  is  very  ex- 
tensive, octangular  externally  and  cir- 
cular within,  and  about  100'  i&dt  in 
diameter.  It  has  windows  in  the  upper 
part,  several  chambers  in  the  rear,  and 
others  at  the  side,  one  of  which  has  a 
vaulted  roof  with  a  large  aperture  in 
the  centre.  In  one  of  the  rooms  there 
is  still  a  mineral  spring  called  th&Aequa 
Capona. 

Betuming  to  the  high  road,  we 
reach,  at  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
Lucrine  Lake,  the     ' 

Bagni  di  TritoU. — One  of  those 
baths  described  by  Pliny  under  the 
name  of  Bosideanm,  from  Fosides,  a 
freedman  of  Claudius.  Their  present 
name  is  supposed  to  conmiemoiute  the 
reputation  of  the  waters  in  the  cure 
of  tertian  ague,  rpiraios.  Only  a  part 
of  the  existing  building  is  ancient.  The 
principal  hall  has  a  vaulted  roof  16  ft. 
high,  with  stucco  ornaments.  Close  by 
tluB  building,  higher  up  the  side  of  the 
hill,  approached  by  a  path,  are  the 

Stt^e  di  Nerone. — ^A  long,  narrow,  and 
dark  passage,  excavated  in  the  rock  of 
the  hiUside,  at  least  as  ancient  as  Ro- 
man times,  leads  down  to  these  springs, 


which  rise  from  several  deep  wells  at  a 
temperature  of  182°  Fahr.  That  they 
were  in  great  repute  with  the  Bomans, 
Martial's  remark  is  a  proof: — 

Quid  Nerone  p^ns  ? 
Qnid  thermis  melius  Neronianis  ? 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  visitors  to 
send  down  to  the  springs  to  boil  eggs 
a  poor  man  who  is  always  there  ready 
to  go  for  a  franc,  and  who  returns 
melting  and  panting,  but  as  50  c.  is 
charged  for  admission  and  the  gallery 
is  a  disagreeably  hot  place,  the  visit  is 
hardly  worth  the  trouble.  In  the  17th 
cent,  buildings  were  erected  on  the  hill 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  steam 
from  these  wells  in  the  cure  of  rheu- 
matic patients  from  the  hospitals. 


f.  Baub— ^THB  Piscina  Mebabuis, 

AND  OTHXB  BUINS. 

Continuing  along  the  road  to  Baise 
(Baja),  we  may  notice,  on  the  rt.,  many 
remains  of  ancient  buildings. 

Bai£  (Inn: — Oxteria  della  Begina^ 
poor  but  serves  as  a  fair  restaurant. 
Guide  hardly  necessary,  bargain  must 
be  made,  2  fr.  enough  for  the  afternoon) . 
After  the  lapse  of  more  than  18  cen- 
turies, the  praise  bestowed  by  Horace 
on  the  Bay  of  Baise  is  still  justified : — 

Nullus  in  orbe  sinus  Bcdis  prselncet  amoenis. 

Mp.  1. 1.  83. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  approach  to  it  from  the  side  of  the 
Lucrine  Lake.  The  hiUs  which  boilnd 
the  gulf  on  the  W.,  and  terminate  in  the 
promontory  of  Misenum,  descend  into 
the  sea  in  escarpments,  on  the  extreme 
point  of  one  of  which  the  Castle  of 
Baiffi  towers  above  the  beach.  The 
shore  of  the  bay,  narrowed  by  these 

Srecipices  into  a  mere  strip  of  soil,  ex- 
ibits  the  effects  of  volcanic  action  in 
changing  the  relative  level  of  sea  and 
land.  When  the  patricians  of  Bome 
crowded  to  these  shores,  and  every 
nook  had  been  appropriated  for   the 
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erection  of  their  Tillafl,  it  became  neces- 
nry  to  supply  the  defidencj  of  room 
upon  the  land  by  building  into  the  sea 

Ta  Mcaoda  mamora 

LocM  mb  ipram  fimiis,  et  Mpoldiii 
Lounemor,  stnUs  domoe; 

Ifaiiaqoe  Btlis  obstrependa  wget 
SammoTere  littora, 

Fknun  locnplM  oootinente  rip*. 

Hob.  Od.  n,  xvin.  IT. 

These  substractionB  are  now  under 
the  sea,  filling  the  shores  with  ruins, 
which  haye  impaired  the  safety  of  the 
anchorage.  Examining  the  coast  from 
a  boat,  we  shall  see  many  beneath  the 
water ;  and  in  one  place  we  pass  oyer 
a  payed  road  which  adyances  more  than 
200  ft.  into  the  sea. 

The  whole  range  of  hills  inclosing  the 
bay,  to  their  yery  summit,  are  ooyered 
with  crumbling  walls,  subterranean  pas- 
sages and  chiunbers,  masses  of  brick- 
work, mosaic  payements,  and  ruins  of 
eyery  yariety  and  description,  which 
are  partly  oyergrown  by  brushwood 
that  conceals  them  from  the  superficial 
obseryer,  but  which  eyidenoe  the  an- 
cient magnificence  and  luxury  of  a 
Slace  which  historians  and  po«ts  haye 
elighted  to  record  with  praise.  We 
find  no  mention  of  Bais  in  early 
times,  but  its  port,  which  was  cele- 
brated from  a  remote  period,  is  said  to 
haye  deriyed  its  name  from  Baius,  the 
pilot  of  Ulysses,  who  was  buried  there. 
BaisB  had  increased  so  much  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  that  it  was  the  most 
flourishing  watering-place  in  Italy ;  but 
at  eyery  period  of  its  connection  with 
Bome,  from  the  time  of  the  Bepublio  to 
the  fall  of  the  Empire,  it  was  pre-emi- 
nent among  the  Italian  cities  for  the  dis- 
soluteness of  its  morals.  Clodius  re- 
Sroyed  Cicero  for  his  attachment  to  so 
eprayed  a  spot ;  and  Cicero  himself  in 
his  oration  for  Celius  (xy.  36),  describes 
it  in  terms  which  attest  the  justice 
of  the  reproo£  Seneca  calls  it  the 
deversoriumt  or  *Uodging-hou8e "  of 
yices ;  and  Propertius  warns  Cinthia  of 
the  perils  which  it  presents,  and  urges 
her  to  fly  £rom  the  temptation.    Sue- 

-'^us,  in  his  Life  of  Nero,  giyes  an 
^t  of  the  dancing-girls,  who  de- 


liyed  from  the  dty  thenaxneof  Jsiia- 
hafOj  and  of  whose  midnight  orgies  the 
cayes  along  the  shore  weaee  the  unhalr 
lowed   sites.     Martial    desczibes    the 
Boman  matrons  as  aniying  at  Bsis 
with  the  reputation  of  Penelope  sad 
leaying  it  with  that  of  Helen — Pene- 
lope venit,  dbU  Selene.    Gassiodoras 
has  presenred  a  letter  of  Alaric,  whidi 
shows  that  Baiss  maintained  this  char 
racter  in  the  5th  cent. ;  and  eyen  in   | 
the  15th  Fontanus  tells  ns  that,  when 
the  ladies  of  Naples  resorted  to  it  as  a 
watering-place,  it  was  the  ruin  of  old 
and  young. 

The  climate  of  the  city  does  not  ap- 
pear to  haye  been  healthy  during  t^ 
whole  year.  A  passage  in  one  of 
Cicero's  letters  to  Atticos,  expressing 
surprise  at  the  long  sojourn  made  by 
DoukbeUa  in  the  dty,  leayes  little  doubt 
that  it  was  unhealthy  in  the  summer. 
But  after  Ayemus  and  the  liucrine  had 
been  cleared  of  wood  and  opened  to 
the  sea,  it  is  possible  that  the  dimate 
of  the  coast  may  haye  improyed ;  and 
the  praise  bestowed  on  the  place  by 
later  poets  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
firmation of  this  conjecture.  Of  the 
yiUas  of  Cssar,  Crassus,  Cato  of  Utica, 
Lucullus,  Fompey,  Sylla,  Domitian, 
and  other  great  names  of  antiquity,  not 
a  trace  remains.  There  are  masses  of 
ruins  in  abundance  to  which  illustrious 
names  haye  been  applied,  but  neither 
inscriptions  nor  coins  haye  been  found 
to  justify  this  nomenclature  of  the  anti- 
quaries. The  ViUa  vfJPiso  was  the  scene 
of  the  celebrated  conspiracy  against 
Nero  in  which  Seneca  and  Lucan  took 
part.  Nero  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Piso's 
yilla,  and  the  conspirators  were  anxious 
to  assassinate  him  at  table,  but  Piso 
refused  to  allow  such  a  yiolation  of  the 
laws  of  hospitality.  Before  any  other 
plan  had  been  arranged,  Piso  was  be- 
trayed by  one  of  hu  own  fr«edmen, 
and,  to  saye  himself  from  a  worse  &te, 
he  put  himself  to  death  by  opening  his 
yeins  in  a  bath.  Hadrian  had  taken 
up  his  residence  at  Baissfor  the  mineral 
waters,  but,  as  they  fitiled  to  giye  him 
any  relief  he  staryed  himself  to  death, 
and  desired  to  haye  it  recorded  on  his 
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omb  that  the  doctors  had  killed  him ! 
Hia   Adieu  to  his  Soul,  AtUmula  oa- 
fuZa,  blcmdula — ^fiimiliar  to  every  scho- 
aiT — ^^-as  written  at  Bain.    After  the  fisdl 
>£  tlie  Roman  empire,  Baise  rapidly  de- 
clined.    In  the  8tn  cent,  it  was  ravaged 
3y  the  Saracens,  but  it  was  still  inhabited 
Ln.  the  time  of  Petrarch  and  Boccac- 
cio,  and  was   the  favourite  watering- 
place  of  Queen  Joanna,  of  Kings  Ladis- 
laus  and  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon.    At 
tlie  commencement  of  the  16th  cent., 
d.ixring  the  wars  between  Louis  XII.  of 
France  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
IBaise  was  finally  deserted  by  its  inhabit- 
ants,  who  migrated  to  Naples.    Don 
Pedro  di  Toledo,  in  erecting  a  castle  on 
the  promontory,  on  the  site  of  one 
previously  built  by  Alfonso  II.,  de- 
stroyed everything  in  the  deserted  city 
-which  he  could  miake  available  as  build- 
ing materials.    For  the  convenience  of 
the  shipping  there  is  a  small  lighthouse 
on  the  point  below  the  caatle. 

There  are  three  large  ruined  build- 
ings, which  have  been  called  temples, 
but  which  evidently  formed  the  halls 
of  magnificent  baths  belonging  to  some 
of  the  numerous  villas  on  this  coast. 
The  first  we  come  to  on  the  rt.  of  the< 
road,  in  a  vineyard  before  reaching  the 
ostena,   is    the    so-called    Temple  of 
Mercury  (small  fee  expected),  named 
by    the  peasantry   il   Truglio  —  "the 
trough"  —  a  large   circular  chamber 
with  a  vaulted  roof,  having  a  circidar 
aperture  in  the  centro  for  the  admission 
of  light,  and  square  holes  in  other  parts 
of  the  vault  for  the  regulation  of  the  tem- 
perature.   In  the  walls  are  four  large 
arched  niches.    The  remains  of  con- 
duits and  channels  for  water  found 
among  the    foundations    leave   little 
doubt  that  it  was  a  bath.    From  the 
circular  form  and  construction  of  the 
building  it  is  a  whispering  chamber, 
and  produces  a  remarkable  echo.  About 
100  yards  beyond  the  oeteria,  on  the 
L  near  the  small  modem  harbour,  is 
the  so-called  Temple  of  VewuSy  an  octa- 
gonal hall  exteniaUy,   having  at  the 
angles  coupled  pilasters,  wUch   still 
contain  the  ternootta  tubes  for  the 
passage  of  the   water.    The  interior 


is  circular,  with  eight  windows  and 
niches,  like  those  we  have  noticed  in 
the  similar  structure  on  the  banks  of 
Avemus.  The  roof  was  vaulted.  Three 
chambers  beneath  the  floor  were  proba- 
bly the  bath-rooms.  One  of  these  apart- 
ments is  lighted  by  a  square  aperture  in 
the  roof.  In  the  rear  of  the  building  are 
the  remains  of  stairs,  showing  that  it 
had  a  second  story,  the  rooms  for  the 
stoves,  the  covered  reservoirs  for  water, 
&c.  The  third  hall,  in  a  vineyard 
to  the  rt.,  is  the  so-called  Temple  of 
Diana  (small  fee  expected),  an  octa- 
gonal building  of  great  size,  of  which 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  walls 
and  vaulted  roof  have  disappeared. 
The  interior  was  circular,  witn  four 
niches  in  the  sides.  The  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  a  caldarium,  and  sub- 
terranean galleries,  sufficiently  show 
the  character  of  the  ruin. 

An  excursion  m^  be  made  in  a  boat 
from  Baite  to  the  Cento  CamereUe,  the 
Piscina  Mirabilis,  and  Miseno  (3  to 
4.fr.) 

Continuing  along  the  side  of  the  bay, 
the  road  slightly  ascends,  passing  on 
the  L  the  Cagtle  of  JBakSy  built  by 
Pedro  di  Toledo,  and  reaches,  in  about 
ihr., 

JBacoli  {TraMoria  del  Monte  di  JPro" 
eida)j  a  village  facing  Misenum,  interest- 
ing only  as  ^ving  preserved  its  Boman 
name  of  J}a«/»,  which,  however,  must 
have  been  lower  down,  and  close  to  the 
shore,  judging  from  the  expression  used 
by  Silius  Italicus:— 

£t  Hercaleos  yidet  ipto  in  Utore  Baulos. 

xn.  156. 

On  the  coast  below  this  village,  called 
the  Bay  of  Baoli,  separated  by  the 
castle  from  that  of  Bais,  are  some 
ruins. 

Among  them,  to  the  1.,  is  the  so-called 
Tomb  of  Affrippina,  a  semidrcular  cor- 
ridor vrith  a  vaulted  roof  and  four  large 
niches  in  its  outer  wall,  and  a  long  pas- 
sage which  runs  back  into  the  hilL 
Beautiful  stucco  reliefr  and  other  orna- 
ments, and  frtigments  of  paintings  and 
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inacriptioni,  woMTisible  before  the  wall 
was  blackened  b j  tiie  torches  of  the 
guides.  The  ranaiiis  of  steps  and  the 
outer  wall  in  the  ground  abore  the  cor- 
ridor, for  the  support  of  the  seats, 
prore  that  the  buuding  is  a'  portion  of 
a  small  Theatre.  Further  evidence 
against  its  beinffthe  tomb  of  Agrippina 
is  supplied  by  Tacitus,  who  says  that 
the  body  remained  at  first  unburied, 
but  was  afterwards  placed  in  a  modest 
tovaib,mamMuem propter  f  words  which 
seem  to  show  that  the  site  of  the  tomb 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  cemeteiy 
whicb  lined  tiie  road  leading  to  Mise- 
num,  and  of  which  we  stUl  see  nume- 
rous remains  at  the  spot  called  Msr- 
cato  di  Sabaio,  though  the  principal 
tombs  are  now  so  coYoed  by  the  hovels 
of  fishermen,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
examine  them  satisfiMstorily. 

Near  the  remains  are  some  very 
extensiye  ruins,  which  have  been 
identified,  with  considerable  probabi- 
lity, with  the  ViUa  of  Hortentku~ 
They  must  be  examined  in  a  boat, 
being  now  for  the  most  part  under 
water,  as  are  also  the  spacious  cham- 
bers supposed  to  be  the  ponds  of  his 
mursnsswhich  werecelebrated  by  Cicero, 
Pliny  the  naturalist,  and  Yarro.  The 
attachment  of  Hortensius  to  his  fish, 
of  which  we  have  a  proof  in  his  remark 
that  he  would  rather  lose  two  muU 
fix)mhis  chariot  than  two  mulli^am 
his  ponds,  appears  to  have  descended 
to  the  subsequent  possessor  of  the  villa, 
Antonia,  the  wife  of  Drusus.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  she  was  so  fond  of  one  of 
the  mursensB,  that  she  had  gold  ear- 
rings made  for  it,  a  sight,  he  adds,  which 
brought  many  visitors  to  Bauli.  In  this 
villa  Nero  is  supposed  to  have  plotted 
the  death  of  his  mother.  When  the 
attempt  to  drown  her,  in  her  passage 
from  Bauli  to  Baiee,  failed  by  her  haviug 
been  rescued  by  a  small  boat,  she  re- 
tired to  her  own  villa  near  the  Lucrine 
lake,  where  the  matricide  was  com- 
mitted on  the  same  night  as  she  lay  in 
her  bed. 

The  ViUa  of  Juliua  Ccuar^  accord- 


ing to  Seneca  and  Tacitus,  iuid  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  castle,  and  was  situated  <m 
a  "hill  commanding  an  extensive  viev. 
It  became  the  propertj  of  Augustiia, 
and  vras  the  residence  of  Octsvia  after 
the  death  of  her  second  husband  JiaA 
Antony,  and  tiiie  scene  of  the  death  of 
her  son,  the  young  MarceQns.    It  -vsg 
here  also  that  Yir^  recited  the  memo- 
rable lines  of  the  6th  Book  of  the 
TRnmA^  ending  with  Tu  MaroeUms  erity 
which  have  invested  the  memory  of  tbe 
young  piince  vrith  eternal  interest.    It 
is  impossible  to  identify  the  precise 
spot  of  this  villa,   but   Cehaupy  and 
some    antiquaries    suppose    it    to   be 
pointed  out  by  the  ruins  now  called  the 
Cento  Camerelle,  or  Carceri  di  Nerone, 
an  extensive  subterranean  building  of 
reticulated  masonry,  the  use  of  whidi 
has  not  been  satismctorily  determined 
It  consists  of   a  number  of   vaulted 
chambers,  separated  by  pilasters,  which, 
from  their  mtricacy,  have  som^etima 
been  called  the  Labyrinih-  (small  fee 
expected).    The  two  largest  pilasters 
at    the   end  are  built   obliquely  on 
one   side^    B^iind    them^  is   a    stair 
leading  to  the  ground-floor,  which  con- 
sists S  lon£  narrow  passages  in  the 
form  of  the  ktter  H,  with  the  intersect* 
ing  line  prolonged  on  one  side.    Some 
calcareous  deposits  on  the  walls,  and 
their  sloping  from  the  sides  towards 
the  centre,  prove  that  they  were  rese^ 
voirs  for  water;  which  served,  peihapa, 
as  substructions  of  Csesar^s  villa. 

About  i  m.  beyond  Bacoli,  on  tiie 
road  to  the  Mare  Morto,  is  situated,  on 
a  hill  to  the  1.  (guide  unnecessary),  the 

JPiacina  MirMUs  (entrance  fee  ^fr.), 
aBoman  reservoir,  excavated  in  the  mss- 
sive  tu£Bb  of  the  hill,  fbr  the  preservation 
of  the  water  brought  by  the  Julian  aque- 
duct from  Serino  in  thePrincipiriioTJ&ra, 
a  distance  of  about  50  m.  It  is  in  good 
preservation,  firm  and  massive  as  on 
the  day  when  it  first  supplied  water 
to  the  Boman  fleet  18  centuries  ago. 
It  is  220  ft.  long  and  88  ft.  broad, 
with  a  vaulted  roof  of  massive  ma- 
sonry, supported  by  48  large  cruciform 
pilasters,  arranged  in  regular  lines 
of  12  each,  and  forming  6  distinct 
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galleries    or  elongated  oompartments. 
Lt    is    entered  at  the  two  extremities 
by    stairs    of  40  steps  each,   one   of 
^v^hich.    has  heen  repaired   and    made 
axxsessible.    In  the  middle  of  the  pis- 
cina is  a  depression,  or  sink,  extending 
nearly  from  wall  to  wall,  for  collect- 
ing   the     sediment   from   the   water. 
The  roof  is  perforated  hj  square  aper- 
tures, which  probahlj  served  for  yen- 
tilating   the  interior.    The  walls  and 
pilasters  are  coyered  with  a  calcareous 
deposit  as  high  as  the  spring  of  the 
arches,  produ^  from  the  water  which 
contained  it  in  solution.    GPhe  traces 
of  the  Julian  aqueduct  entering  the 
Piscina    Mirabilis  may  be  seen  near 
to  the  entrance  by  which  the  visitor 
descends    into    it.    It   is   remarkable 
that  a  work  of  so  much  labour  and 
ingenuity  has  not  been  mentioned  by 
any  IU>man  writer.    We  are,  therefore, 
left  entirely  in  doubt  as  to  the  period 
of  it.  conatnictioii.    WinckeliiiJ^^- 
garded  it  as  the  work  of  Agiippa*    It 
was  probably  placed  on  tins  hill  in  order 
to  be  near  Misenum,  which  was  a  &- 
Tourite  rendezvous  of  the  Roman  fleet. 

On  the  rt.  of  the  road,  as  you  ap* 
proach  from  Baoli,  is  a  dealer  in 
antiquities,  where  vased  and  other  ob- 
jects may  be  purchased. 

The  narrow  promontory  which  juts 
out  beyond  the  Piscina,  and  forms  the 
N.  boundary  of  the  harbour  of  Mise- 
num, is  called  the  Hmta  di  JPennata. 
On  it  are  certain  ruins,  which  are  sup- 
posed by  some  to  mark  the  site  of  me 
ViUa  of  CameUOi  the    daughter    of 
Scipio  Africanus,  and  the  mother  of  the 
Graoohi;    though  otiiiers  •  place  it  on 
the  Monte  di  Procida    (on    the  W. 
side  (A  the  Mare  Morto),  where  there 
are  sereral  ruins  and  ancient  substruc* 
tions.    This    villa   had    belonged    to 
Marius,  whose  heirs  sold  it  to  Cornelia 
for  75,000  denarii  (2422Z.).  She  retired 
to  it  in  her  old  age,  to  die,  like  her 
father,  in  voluntaonp'  exile..     At   her 
death  it  was  purchased  by  Lucullus, 
who  had  another  villa  on  the  hUl  of 
Misenum*    The  Fwda  di  ^enmxta  was 


perforated  by  Augustus,  or  more  pro- 
bably by  Agrippa,  with  two  tunnels 
extending  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  in 
order  to  create  a  current,  and  so  prevent 
accumulations  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of 
the  port.  The  entrance  was  protected 
by  an  open  mole  which  rested  on  5  piers, 
and  was  thrown  out  from  the  Punta  di 
Miseno  opposite  the  Punta  cU  Pennata, 
the  entrance  being  between  the  latter 
point  and  the  last  of  these  piers.  Three 
piers  may  still  be  seen  under  water  on 
the  Misenum  side  of  the  opening  into 
the  Mare  Morto. 


g,  Misxinnr. 

The  road  from  Bacoli  crosses  the 
causeway  which  separates  the  Mare 
Morto  nom  the  Bay  of  Misaio.  The 
ancient  J^ort  of  Misenum^  of  which  the 
entrance  has  been  described,  was  formed 
by  Augustus, on  the  plansofAgrippa.  It 
was  designed  to  be  the  station  of  the  Bo- 
man  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  Ra- 
venna ttras  in  the  Adriatic.  It  consisted 
of  a  triple  basin,  the  first  and  second  of 
wHch  were  separated  by  the  point  of 
laiid  call^  the  Fomo,  on  the  Misenum 
shore,  which  is  perforated  by  tunnels 
for  the  passage  of  the  currents ;  the 
third  or  inner  basin  is  that  which  is 
known  as  the  3far0  3forto.  This  basin 
is  now.  separated  from  the  outer  ones 
by  the  causeway,  which  has  supplanted 
the  bridge  thrown  across  the  strait  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  be- 
sides destroying  the  harbour  by  c&using 
it  to  shallow,  has  reduced  the  Mare 
Morto  itself  to  a  mere  lagoon  where 
great  numbers  of  fish  aaee  caught.  It 
was  in  the  Portwt  Misem  that  the 
conference  took  place  between  Augus- 
tus, Antony,  and  the  younger  Pom- 
pey.  Plutardki  tells  us  that  when  the 
two  triumvirs  went  unarmed  on  board 
Pompe/s  ship  to  arrange  the  parti* 
tion  of  the  empire,  Menas,  the  admiral^ 
of  the  fleet,  asked  Pompey  if  he  should 
cut  tJoB  cable3  and  make  him  master, 
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"not  onlj  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  but 
of  the  whole  Boman  empire."  "You 
should  haye  done  it,  Menaa,**  was  the 
answer,  "  without  asking  me.  Let  us 
now  be  content  with  our  present  fortune, 
for  I  know  not  what  it  is  to  Tiolate  mj 
pledged  word.*'  The  port  continued 
to  be  the  principal  nayal  arsenal  of 
Borne  down  to  the  time  of  Titus,  when 
the  elder  Plin j  was  admiral  of  the  fleet. 
Beyond  the  causeway  which  sepa- 
ratee the  present  Bay  of  Miseno  fiom 
the  Mare  Morto,  after  passing  nume- 
rous reserroirs  for  obtaining  salt  by 
natural  eyaporation,  we  reach  the 
lofty  promontory  which  forms  the  W. 
boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and 
whose  pyramidal  form  makes  it  so 
conspicuous  an  object  firom  all  parts 
of  its  shores.  The  promontoiy  itself 
still  justifies  the  Yrophecy  of  Yirgil,  in 
the  passage  which  describes  it  as  the 
burial-plaoe  of  the  trumpeter  of  Hector 
and  ^neas,  and  destined  to  retain  its 
name  to  all  ages : — 

At  pint  JEneas  ingenU  mole  Bepnlcrnm 
Imponit,   suaqne  anna  yiro,  remumqne,  ta- 

bamqiie 
Monte  snb  oereo,  qni  nunc  Miaenns  ab  illo 
Didtor,  cetemumque  tenet  per  Mcscula  nomen. 

JBn.  VI.  232. 

The  city  of  Misenum,  although  made 
a  Boman  colony  by  Augustus,  must 
haye  been  yery  small.  The  narrow 
limits  of  the  locality,  and  the  patrician 
yillas  which  occupied  so  considerable 
a  portion  of  it,  must  haye  barred 
its  extension.  It  is  probable  that 
it  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  officers 
of  the  fleet,  and  consisted  of  the 
establishments  of  a  naval  arsenal. 
The  little  village  of  Miseno,  or  Casa- 
luccy  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  naval  suburb.  Some  maintain 
that  the  ancient  promontory  of  Mise- 
num is  the  modem  Mowte  cU  JPro- 
cida,  and  that  the  considerable  ruins 
which  are  still  visible  at  the  Torre  di 
Ca^ella,  on  the  road  from  the  Mare 
Morto  to  Lake  Eus^ro,  mark  the  situa- 
tion of  the  principal  edifices  of  the  city. 
Wherever  the  city  of  Misenum  may  have 
stood,  it  appears  from  ecclesiastical  re- 
cords tohavebeen  toleraUyperfect  as  late 


as  the  9th  cent.,  when  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  in  oonnectioii.  with  Conue;  in 
836  it  was  sacked  by  the  Lombards, 
and  in  890  was  uttCT-lj  destroyed  bj 
the  Saracens.  The  first  of  tiie  existiiig 
ruins  is 

The  Theatre,  near  the  little  point  of 
land  called  il  JFomo,  Of  this  building 
the  greater  part  is  buried  heneath  the 
soil,  the  only  portions  now  visible  being 
a  corridor  and  the  subterranean  pass- 
age which  communicated  with  the  port, 
in  order,  perhaps,  to  give  the  sailors  an 
easy  access  to  the  interior. 

The  Villa  of  LucuUus,  placed  br 
some  antiquaries  on  a  high  ground 
facing  the  promontory  of  Misenum, 
where  travellers  often  go  to  enjoy  ^ 
fine  view  after  having  seen  the  Pisdna 
Mirabilid;  and  by  others  on  the  pro- 
montory itself  where  some  ruins  are 
still  visible  on  the  summit,  is  described 
by  Phffidrus  (ii.  v.)  as  occupying  so 
commanding  a  position  on  the  pro- 
montory that  it  enjoyed  a  view  of  both 
seas.  It  became  subsequently  the  TlUa 
MisenensU  of  Tiberius,  who  died  within 
its  walls,  suffocated  by  Macro,  the 
captain  of  his  prsetorians.  It  was  afixr- 
wards  the  property  and  residence  of 
Nero. 

The  QroUa  Dragonara,  in  the  side 
of  the  promontory  which  fiioes  the 
island  of  Procida,  is  a  long  subterranean 
and  intricate  passage,  with  a  vaulted 
roof  resting  on  12  pilasters,  and  con- 
taining 5  galleries.  The  object  of  its 
construction  has  not  been  satis&ctorilj 
determined.  By  some  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  reservoir  for  water ;  and 
by  others  a  magazine  for  the  fleet 
In  one  part  of  it  is  a  stream  of  fresh 
water,  supposed  to  come  from  some 
subterranean  aqueduct,  or  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  Temple  of  the 
Nymphs  which  Donutian  is  recorded 
as  haying  erected  in  its  neighbourhood. 
On  the  extremity  of  the  promontoiy 
is  a  lighthouse. 

Betuming  to  the  foot  of  the  promon- 
tory, we  proceed  westwards  along  the 
long  narrow  strip  of  beach,  which  con- 
nects the  promontory  of  Misenum  with 
the  Monte  di  Frocida)  and  separates  the 
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!lf •ezT'^  JIforto  from  the  sea,  which,  still 
>ear'B,  in  the  ahhreviated  form,  oiMilu' 
folc^y  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called 
liifiniscolay  the  ancient  name  of  MhUtis 
SchoZa,  the  parade  groimd  of  the 
3oldiei-s  or  marines  of  the  Boman 
fleet,  as  we  know  from  an  inscription 
found,  upon  the  spot  and  preserved  in 
fclie  3£iisemn  at  Naples.  The  beach  is 
now  used  as  the  place  of  embarkation 
for  Xscbia  by  those  who  prefer  the  short 
passage  across  the  channel  called  the 
Canale  di  Frocida,  to  the  Toyage  from 
3S'aples. 

The  Monte  cU  Prodda,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  beach,  is  a  noble'  head- 
land of  tufjBk,  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
Komaa  villas,  and  clothed  with  vine- 
yards which  produce  a  delicious  wine. 
The  extreme  point  of  the  headland  on 
the  S.W.  is  called  the  Punta  di  Fumo. 
Off  the  W.  point  of  the  promontory  is 
the  rock  called  S.  Martluo. 


h.  The  "Eltsiait  Fields"— Lake 

OF  EUSASO. 

Turning  northwards  from  the  Mi- 
liscola,  and  skirting  the  inland  shore 
of  the  Mare  Morto,  we  reach 

The  so-called  Sl^sian  Fields^  a  flat 
richly  cultivated  tract  covered  with 
vineyards  and  gardens,  lying  between 
the  Mare  Morto,  the  Lago  del  Fusaro, 
the  Monte  Selvatichi,  and  the  Monte 
di  Procida,  and  which  the  antiquaries 
have  identified  vrith  the  Amplum 
Mysium  of  the  ^neid. 

We  now  either  return  to  BaiiB,  and 
thence  to  Naples  by  the  road  already 
described,  or  turn  to  the  1.  to  the 
Lago  del  Fusaro  and  Cumse.  Along 
the  line  of  the  ancient  road  which 
traversed  the  plain  from  Cumse  to  Mi- 
Benum  (the  termination  of  the  Via 
2)otintiana)y  are  the  remains  of  nume- 
rous tombs  of  the  Bonum  period,  some 
of  which  are  proved  by  the  inscriptions 
to  be  those  of  the  sailors  of  the  fleet. 


Some  of  the  names  which  they  record 
are  Egyptian,  some  Greek,  and  some 
Pannonian.  The  names  of  the  ships 
are  also  frequently  met  with.  The  place 
is  now  called  the  Mercato  di  8abato ; 
some  of  the  tombs  still  retain  their 
stucco  ornaments. 

The  Lago  del  Fusaro  is  the  Fahts 
Acherusia  of  the  poets.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  port  of  Cumse. 
Numerous  remains  of  massive  buildings, 
villas,  and  tombs,  are  still  visible  in  its 
neighbourhood.  At  its  S.  extremity  is 
a  canal  of  Boman  construction  com- 
municating with  the  sea,  now  known  as 
the  Foce  del  Fusaro,  and  beyond  it  is  a 
smaller  basin  called  the  Acqua  Morta, 
The  lake  is  now  f&mous  for  its  oysters. 
In  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  a  Casino, 
bmlt  by  Ferdinand  I.  The  lake  is 
supposed  to  be  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano,  which,  in  1838,  gave 
proof  of  the  fact  by  emitting  such 
quantities  of  mephitic  gases  that  the 
oysters  were  desteoyed  by  them.  The 
tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  have  con- 
tributed some  interesting  objects  to 
the  Museum,  including  specimens  of 
gold  jewellery,  coins,  gkss  vessels,  and 
trinkets  of  various  kinds.  In  one  bearing 
the  name  of  Julia  Procula,  the  skeleton 
was  found  entire,  with  mussive  gold 
ear-rings  and  other  precious  ornaments. 

Villa  of  ServiUus  Vatia, — The  Torre 
di  Gaveta,  on  the  point  of  land  which 
runs  into  the  sea,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Foce  del  Fusaro,  marks  the 
site  of  this  vUla.  Yatia  secluded  him- 
self in  this  spot  to  escape  the  perils 
which  beset  public  life  in  Bome  during 
the  reign  of  Nero,  whereupon  people 
used  to  exclaim,  "You  only,  Yatia, 
know  how  to  live,"  O  Vatia,  solus  sets 
vivere.  At  ille,  adds  Seneca,  latere 
seiehatf  non  vivere.  The  villa  was  cele- 
brated for  its  caverns  and  fishponds. 
Its  ruins  attest  the  magnificence  of  its 
proportions,  and  the  tranquil  beauty  of 
its  site. 

Cumaetn  VUla  of  Cicero. — On  the 
hills  between  the  Lake  of  Fusaro  and 
that  of  Avemus,  and  between  the  Arco 
Felice  and  Baue,  at  a  spot  called  Lo  Spo' 
landrone,  are  some  ruined  arches  which 
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•TO  mppoted  to  xdmA  the  aite  of  tlio 
Villa  Ckumama^  lo  often  mentaoned  in 
the  gnat  ontor^s  Letters  to  Attieas. 
It  was  in  tliis  Tillft  that  HurtiuB  and 
Pansa  presented  to  CSoero  the  joong 
Angnstns,  on  his  anival  from,  schow 
in  ICaoedoma,  which  he  had  haatilj 
quitted  on  hearing  of  the  assasBinA- 
tion  of  Julina  Cesar.  His  mother 
Aoda  was  liTing  with  her  second  hne- 
band,  Lucius  Philippus,  in  a  neighbour- 
ing Tilla,  to  which  the  jonth,  then  in 
his  19th  year,  was  conducted  by  Balbns. 
Cicero,  in  describing  the  arrhralof  '*  the 
boy,"  as  he  oaUs  him  in  a  letter  to  At- 
ticus,  sars  he  was  **  entirely  deroted" 
to  him  (miki  tohu  deditmt),  la  a  sub- 
sequent letter  he  tells  the  same  friend 
that  the  stepftther  of  the  future  master 
of  the  Boman  world  ^'thinks  he  is  not 
to  be  trusted." 

The  VUIm  of  Seneea  amd  Varra^ 
which  were  situsied  near  that  of  Cioero, 
as  we  know  from  the  descriptions  which 
these  writers  haye  left  us,  haye  disap- 
peared; and  no  ruins  now  exist  with 
which  even  their  names  can  be  con- 
nected. 

At  the  diyergenoe  of  the  roads  beyond 
the  Lago  delFusaro  the  carriage  should 
be  left,  and  directed  to  wait  for  the 
trayeller  at  the  Afco  Felice  on  the  road 
to  Poszuoli 


f.  Cttkje — ^LirEBNinc — the  Aboo 
Feuce. 

The  road  from  the  Lago  del  Fusaro 
to  Cmn»  (1^  m.)  follows  the  Fta 
Domiticma.  At  the  S*  angle  of  the 
city  walls  it  was  joined  by  the  Via 
Cnmana  from  Futeoli.  This  latter 
road  passed  along  the  crest  of  hills 
which  form  the  N.  margin  of  the 
Lake  of  Ayemus ;  and  entered  Ounus 
by  the  Arco  FeUce.  It  is  the  dii^t  road 
to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  from 
Naples  and  Pozzuoli. 

Crmm  occupies  the  summit  of  an 
isolated  hill  of  traohytic  tufs)  which 


rises  above  the  limg  line  of  level  shon 
that  extends  from  the  Monte  di  T^rwsk 

totfaemouthof  theYoltazno.  This  til 
and  the  range  of  which  it  tama  a  par: 
are  the  "  sea-girt  difis"  of  Pindar,— 

T<u  tf *  vs^  Kvfuv  aXtepiKeet  axBat. 

J*jfeLB.i. 

So  fiff  as  the  waUs  hare  been  traced,  tb 
form  of  the  city  appears  to  hare  beee 
that  of  an  equilateral  trisn^e.     Its  le- 
mote  antiquity  is  preyed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  geographers  and  hietozisBs 
of  the  Augustan  age.    Strabo  deseriks 
it  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Italian 
and  Sicilian  cities.    Dionysiua  of  Es- 
licamassns  says  that  it  was  eetebraled 
for  its  riches,  power,  and  poasessoans; 
and  Liyy  records  its  impregn^ile  por- 
tion by  sea  and  land.     There  is  con- 
siderable discrepancy  with  regard  to  its 
founders ;  according  to  Strabo,  it  iras 
a  joint  colony  of  the  Ghalcidians  of 
EuboBa  under  M^gasthenee,    and  the 
Cymseans  of  ^olis  under  Hippodes 
of  C^me.     Hence  CumsB  was  idways 
called  a  CShalcidic   or  Eubcean   dtr. 
Liyy  states  that  the  colonists  first  set- 
tled at  Ischia,  but  finding  themselTcs 
disturbed    by    earthquakes,    remoyed 
to  the  mainland.     The    wealth  and 
possessions  of  Ounue  may  be  infoired 
from  the  fiict  that  its  territory  induded 
both  Futeoli  and  Misenuni ;  the  Gulf 
of  Futeoli  was  called  Sinus  CumamUj 
the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  €bSta  was 
called  lAttus  Chaleidicum,  the  hills  of 
the  district  the   CoUeg  SubcUd,  snd 
Naples  and  other  cities  in  the  South  of 
Italy,  and  eyen  Messina  in  Sicily,  were 
reinforced  by  Oumsean  colonies.    Its 
goyemment  was  aristocratic  till  it  was 
oyerthrown  by  Aristodemus,  a  success- 
M  general,  who  rose  to  power  in  a 
popular  reyolution,  but  was  afterwards 
expelled  by  the  yalour  of  Zenocrita, 
commemorated  by  Flutarch  as  ope  of 
the  early  examples  of  fomale  heroism. 
Cunus  was  the  place  of  exUe  of  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  who  here  purchased 
of  tiie  Sibyl  the  three  Sibylline  boob 
which  the  Bomans  preseryed  as  their 
most  precious  relics  for  so  many  ages 
in  the  CapitoL    He  died  here,  accord- 
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ing  to  livy,  B.O.  fi09.  In  the  yesr  474 
B.G.  the  Gnnueans  were  at  war  with 
the  StruBcans,  who,  with  the  asdat- 
ance  of  their  tJmbnan  allies,  besieged 
the  city  by  sea  and  land.  The  On- 
mflBans  obtained  the  aid  of  Hiero  of 
Syracuse,  who  strengthened  their  fleet 
by  a  squadron  of  triranes*  The  hostile 
armaments  met  in  the  GKJf  of  Puteoli, 
where  the  Etruscan  fleet  was  defeated. 
This  naval  yictory  is  immortalised  by 
Pindar  in  one  oi  the  finest  passages 
of  the  first  Pythian  Ode. 

The  Samnites  besieged  Cumso  three 
years  after  they  had  taken  Capua  (b.o. 
427),    and    having    made   themselves 
masters  of  the  city,  they  settled  there  in 
large  numbers,  producmg  that  mixture 
of  Gkreek  and  Otunpanian  customs  which 
Velleius  Paterculus  has  commemorated 
in  the  expression  Cumano*  Oscamutamt 
vicima.    When  Capua  fell  under  the 
power  of  Bome,  Cmna  became  subject 
to  the  same  authority.    It  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  Boman  municipium, 
B.G.  337.     In  the  second  Punic  War  it 
was  attacked  by  Hannibal,  and  was 
successfully  defended  by  Sempronius 
Tiberius  Gracchus.    The  city  became 
a  prefecture  B.C.  210,  and  was  made  a 
Boman  colony  by  Augustus.  Under  the 
Empire  it  declined  rapidly.     At  the 
tune  of  AthensBus  it  had  a  reputation 
for  its  painted  vases  and  silks ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  it  had  become  so  un- 
&shionable,  that  when  TJmbritius  the 
poet  resolved  to  retire  from  Borne  to  a 
country  solitude,  Juvenal  congratulated 
bis  friend  that  he  was  about  to  give  one 
more  citizen  to  the  Sibyl  by  fbung  his 
residence    in   the  vacua  OumcB  (Sat. 
m.  1). 

In  the  same  reign  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  volimtary  death  of  Petronius 
Arbiter.  Virgil,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  ^neid,  describes  Cuin»  as  the 
place  where  .^neas  had  his  first  inter- 
view with  the  Sibyl  Deiphobe,  the 
priestess  of  the  temple  whicn  had  been 
erected  by  Dtsdalus  to  Apollo,  on  the 
"  Arx'*  or  Acropolis  from  whose  rocky 
caverns  she  pronounced  the  oracles. 

After  the  &11  of  the  Boman  empire. 
Cams  was  occupied  by  Totila^  who  re- 


paired its  walls.  Teias  was  elected 
king  here;  and  after  his  defeat  and 
death  in  the  battle  of  the  Same,  his 
followers,  headed  by  his  brother  Ali- 
gem,  threw  themselves  into  the  citadel. 
Narses,  unable  to  reduce  it,  filled  the 
Sibyl's  Cave  with  combustible  materials, 
and  destroying  its  roof  by  fire,  pene- 
trated to  the  centre  of  the  fortress, 
which  he  reduced  to  ruin.  In  the  8th 
cent.  Bomoaldus,  Duke  of  Benevento, 
made  himself  master  of  the  city.  In 
the  9th  it  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the 
Saracens.  In  the  13th,  having  become 
a  nest  of  pirates  and  robbers,  the  citizens 
of  Naples  and  Aversa  fitted  out  an  ex- 
pedition against  them,  and  razed  what 
then  remained  of  the  ancient  city  to  the 
ground. 

The  Acropolis,  which  commands  a 
view  reaching  in  fine  weather  as  far  as 
GhtSta  and  Ponza,  occupies  a  consider- 
able elevation,  of  which  all  the  sides 
have  broken  down  except  that  on  the 
S.,  by  which  we  now  ascend  to  it.  The 
foundations  of  the  walls  may  still  be 
traced  through  their  whole  extent,  with 
the  situation  of  the  only  doorway  which 
gave  access  to  the  fortress. 

The  8i^Vs  Com.— The  hill  of  the 
Acropolis  is  perforated  in  all  directions 
with  caverns  excavated  in  the   tufa, 
many  of  which  it  would  now  be  impos- 
sible thoroughly  to  en>lore.     One  of 
them,  which  has  several  lateral  apertures 
and  subterranean  passages,  has  been 
identified  with  the  cavern  of  a  hundred 
mouths,  whence  resoimded  "as  many 
voices,   echoing    the    orades    of   the 
Sibyl"  (JEn.  vi.  41).    The  principal 
entrance  is   in    the  side  of  the  hill 
&cing  the  sea;  but  the  passages  to 
which  it  leads   are  mostly  filled  up. 
A  flight  of  steps  on  the  1.  leads  from 
what  is  now  the  largest  cavern  up  to  a 
dark  small  recess,  which  has  no  com- 
munication whatever  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  rock.    One  of  the  la^^est 
passa^  is   supposed  to  lead  in  the 
direction   of   md   Lago  del   Pusaro. 
In  Justin  Martyr  is   a  passage  de- 
scribing his  visit  to  Oumss  «id  to  the 
scene  of  the  Sibyl's  prophecies.    He 
says :  *' Being  at  Onms,  we  saw  a  large 
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basilioa  dog  out  of  the  rook,  when  thej 
said  the  Sibyl  had  pronounoed  her  om- 
oles.  It  had  in  the  middle  three  lam 
hadxia,  aleo  hollowed  out  of  the  ro<£, 
which  had  serred  for  the  lustrations  of 
the  Sib jl,who  afterwards  retired  into  the 
innermost  part  of  the  basilica  and  there 
gave  her  predictions  of  futurity  from  an 
elerated  throne."  This  passage,  written 
about  the  year  1 50,  has  sometimes  been 
supposed  to  indicate  the  Temple  of 
Apollo ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it 
was  a  temple  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
adjacent  to  the  caye  which  Naraes  de- 
stroyed. 

A  short  distance  along  the  Via  Do- 
mitiana  beyond  Gums,  among  the  tombs 
which  line  the  road,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
house,  to  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  the  Tomb  of  the  iShyl.  No 
Boman  writer  makes  any  mention  of 
such  a  monument,  but  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  further  proof  of  the  late  period  at 
which  the  traditions  of  the  Sibyl  lin- 
gered upon  this  spot  that  in  another 
passage  of  Justin  Martyr  he  describes 
a  loundcinerary  urn,  worked  in  brass,  in 
which  they  said  the  ashes  of  the  Sibyl 
were  preserved:  andPausanias,whowa8 
a  contemporary  of  Justin  Martyr,  says 
that  the  Gumaans  showed  as  the  Sibyl's 
tomb  a  small  stone  urn. 

Temples  aitd  Amphitheatre,  —  The 
Temple  ofApoUoy  occupying  the  highest 

gaak  of  the  Acropolis,  still  presents  some 
agments  to  mark  its  site.  They  consist 
of  a  portion  of  a  fluted  column  and  a 
single  capital,  both  in  the  oldest  style 
of  Doric  architecture.  The  position 
of  the  temple  must  have  made  it  a 
conspicuous  object  from  all  parts  of 
the  coast.  The  confused  and  scattered 
ruins  now  visible  within  the  line  of  the 
city  walls  have  suffered  so  much  from 
depredations  and  neglect,  that  they  are 
interesting  chiefly  on  accoimt  of  their 
associations.  The  Temple  of  the  QicmU 
(Tempio  dei  Giganti),  in  the  cella  of 
which  the  colossal  sitting  statue  of  Ju- 
piter Stator  in  the  Museum  at  Naples 
was  found,  has  been  abnost  entirely 
destroyed.  The  Temple  of  Serapie,  dis- 
covered in  1889,  is  a  ruin  of  Soman 
imperial  times,  remarkable  chiefly  for 


the  objects  found  in  it,  among  wMa 
were  some  Egyptian  colossal  statsi 
Of    the    Temple    of   ^mffusimt^   & 
covered  in  1606  by  Cardinal  Acqosm, 
who  obtained  many  statues  from  is 
ruins,  not  even  the  site  is  now  knonL 
The  Temple  of  JDiamay  diaoovered  ii 
1852  by  the  Count  of  Syracase,  on  tic 
site  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  best 
the  Forum,  has  been  entirely  disman- 
tled.    It  was  upwards  of  100  ft.  i^ 
length,  semicircular  at  one  of  the  a- 
tremities ;   the  columns  of  the  portira 
were  of  cipoUino,  of  the    Coriuthici 
order,  and,  like  the  cornices,  were  re- 
markable for  their  high  finish,  and  beau- 
tiful workmanship.    A  statue  of  Diazis 
with  her  dogs,  and  a  Latin  inscriptioc 
recording  the  erection  of  the  Temple  st 
the  cost  of  Lucceius,  were  found  amoof 
the  ruins.    There  would  have  been  littk 
difficulty  in  restoring  the  Temple,  but 
the  Count  removed  the  columns  and 
sculptures  to  Naples  as  soon  as  thef 
were  discovered.    The    Ampiitheaire, 
now  covered  with  earth  and  trees,  is  an 
oval  building,  with  remains  of  21  rows 
of  seats  leadmg  down  to  the  arena. 

The  NecropoUs  of  Cumse  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ancient  cemeteries  in 
Southern  Italy;  it  is  situated  in  tht 
plain  extending  on  the  N.W.  and  at 
the  base  of  the  rock  of  Cmnse.  Con- 
siderable excavations  were  made,  chie£lj 
by  the  Count  of  Syracuse,  from  which 
resulted  the  discovery  of  several  Ghreek 
tombs  containing  vases  and  other  oras' 
ments  of  a  remote  period.  The  site 
appears  to  have  been  at  a  subsequent 
period  occupied  by  Boman  sepulchres; 
but  at  a  higher  level,  as  in  many  cases  it 
has  only  been  by  penetrating  below  the 
latter  that  the  more  ancient  Cumsan 
hypogei  were  discovered.  A  portion 
of  the  vases,  which  have  a  remarkable 
similarity  to  those  from  the  Cyrenaica, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples;  but  the  best 
were  sold  by  him  to  Marchese  Campana 
of  Home,  and  are  now  in  Paris  and  St. 
Petersburg.  The  site  of  the  excavation 
is  near  a  farmhouse  on  the  rt.  of  the 
Via  Domitiana^  in  coming  from  LiooU 
towards  Fusaro,  but  nothing  of  the 
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tonibs  18  to  be  How  seen.  Many  fragments 
of  Roman  sepulchral  decorations  in  mar* 
ble  may  be  seen  soattered  around^  The 
tombs  were  constructed  one  above  the 
other,  forming  three  several  tiers,  each 
being  the  work  of  a  different  period. 
The  lowermost  were  excavated  simply 
in    the    earth.      When    first  opened 
they  were  found  to  contain  skeletons, 
which  fell  to  dust  on  exposure  to  the 
air.    At  the  head  and  feet  were  vases 
in  an  Egyptian  style,  rings  and  fibulsB 
of  bronze,  scarabeei,  glass  beads,  and 
fragments  of  burnt  wood.    The  tombs 
of  the  second  range  were  formed  of 
four  slabs  of  tufa,  covered  often  with 
three  flat  stones ;  but  some  have  been 
found  with  sloping  roofs,  the  stones 
meetiag  in  the  middle  and  giving  the 
aepulchral  chamber  the  appearance  of 
a  small  house.    Some  of  these  sepul- 
chral chambers  contained  two  Bkele- 
tons,  but  generally  only  one,  with  black 
painted  vases  of  an  archaic  character, 
and   occasionally    with   black  figures 
on  a  yellow  ground,  in  which  we  trace 
Felasgic  art   to  its   Egyptian  origin. 
The  Italo'G^reek  tombs,  which  formed 
the  upper  tier,  were  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, but  were  distinguished  by  their 
superior  style  and  greater  elegance,  by 
the  richness  of  the  funeral  furniture, 
and  by  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  in- 
stead of  bronze  in  the  personal  orna- 
ments, thus  confirming  the  statement 
of  their  own  poetic  historian,  Hyper- 
ochus,  as  we  read  in  Athenseus,  that 
"the  (Cumsean)  citizens  wore  embroi- 
dered robes  and  much  gold  in  their 
dresses,  and  never  went  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  city  but  in  a  coach  drawn 
by  two  horses."  In  the  ground  near  the 
surface  of  the  Necropolis  were  found 
urns  and  vases  containing  the  ashes  of 
the  Itoman  period.  Many  of  these  vases 
showed  by  their  style  that  they  had 
been  removed  from  the  more  ancient 
tombs  and  appropriated  by  the  Eo- 
mans;  the  tombs  themselves  afforded 
ample  evidence  of  this  &ct,  for  many  of 
them  bore  marks  of  having  been  plun- 
dered. The  first  excavations  were  made 
by  Charles  III.,  when  the  numerous 
sepulchral  objects  now  in  the  Museum  at 
[8,  Jtah/.} 


Naples  were  discovered.    Pademi  com- 
municated an  accoxmt  of  these  researches 
to  the  Boyal  Society  of  London  in  1755. 
He  describes  the  first  tomb  opened  as 
that  of  the  Papiria  fiunily^  and  states 
that  there  were  three  skeletons  on  the 
floor,  each  inclosed  in  an  oblong  coffin, 
formed   of  four  slabs  of  tufa»     One 
of  the  skeletons  was  covered  with  a 
cloth  of  asbestos,  with  the  remains  of  a 
robe  embroidered  with  gold,  the  threads 
of  which  were  perfect,  and  with  frag- 
ments of  papyrus,  one  side  of  which 
was  covered  with  red  lead,  the  other 
black.  Among  the  objects  found  in  the 
tomb  were  a  metal  mirror,  three  tesserss 
or  dice,  an  iron  lectistemium  or  pul- 
vinar  with  ivory  ornaments,  two  heads 
of  horses  of  the  same  material,  and 
fragments  of  a  confection  of  myrrh  and 
spices  which  was  placed  on  dead  bodies 
by  the  Gbeeks.    Under  one  of  the  ske-  - 
letons  was  a  padlock  through  which 
three  iron  strigils  were  passed.     Ad- 
joining this  tomb  was  another  for  the 
freedmen  of  the  same  family.     Two 
glasses,  resembling  our  modem-  wine- 
glasses, and  two  earthen  lamps,  were 
also  found  in  it,  which  stiU  rank  among 
the  most  beautiful  objects  of  their  class 
iQ  the  Museiun.     In  other  tombs  of 
the  same  period  an  immense  number  of 
valuable  objects  have  been  discovered, 
such  as  necklaces  of  gold  beads  and 
of   terracotta    gilt,   gold   rings    with 
intaglios,  gold  astragali,  cloth  of  gold, 
silver  fibulee,  circular  mirrors  of  sUver, 
vessels  of  blue   glass,  ointment-pots, 
strigils,  &c.     In  another   was  found 
the  b^utiful  suit  of    Greek    armour 
which   passed    from    the     collection 
of  the  Conte  Milano  into  that  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  where   it  is  now 
in  the  hall  of  the  horse-armourv.    In 
those  excavated  by  the  Count  of  Syra- 
cuse vases,  cinerary  urns,  and  skeletons 
were  found ;  in  two  instanced  artificial 
heads,  made  of  a  composition  in  which 
wax  was  the  principal  ingredient,  were 
foimd  Iving  by  the  side  of  the  skeletons. 
One  01   these  heads  had  glass  eyes. 
The  features,    which   were   those    of 
yoimg  men,  were  so  perfectly  defined 
as  to  give  probability  to  the  ooigecture 
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of  the  Neapolitan  antiquaries  that  the 
heads  were  formed  from  casts  taken 
after  death.  Near  the  Lake  of  Licola 
a  Chreek  tomb  has  been  excayated 
which  contained  stucco  bas-rehefs  of 
the  Judgment  of  Minos,  and  the  De- 
lights of  Elysium. 

Those  who  devote  a  separate  day  to 
the  excursion  to  the  northern  craters 
and  CumiB  may  have  time  to  continue 
their  route  to  Litemum,  though  there 
is  nothing  to  attract  the  ordinary  tra- 
veller. 

^Idtemum.  The  road  from  Cume  to 
Litemum  (6  m.)  follows  the  Via  Domi- 
Uana,  It  is  bordered  by  tombs  for  a 
short  distance  after  leaving  the  city, 
and  in  one  place  are  the  remains  of  a 
hemicyde,  vdth  seats,  which  was  de- 
corated with  paintings.  The  ancient 
pavement  of  massive  blocks  of  tufa  is 
still  perfect  in  many  parts. 

The  Zake  of  Licola^  near  which  the 
road  passes  soon  after  it  leaves  Cumse, 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer ; 
it  has  been  supposed  that  it  is  a  part 
of  the  canal  b^g[un  by  Nero  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  Avemus  with 
the  Tiber,  whidii  made  Tacitus  describe 
its  author  as  the  ittcredibiUum  cupitor. 
The  lake  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  mala- 
ria which  afBicts  this  part  of  the  coast  in 
the  summer  and  autumn.  The  forests 
around  Licola  were  the  royal  chase  of 
Frederick  II.  The  mountain  on  the 
rt.,  called  Monte  Gtiudo,  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  for  its  intoxicating  waters.; 

The  Forest  of  Soma,  the  Trivia 
Lucus  of  Yirgil^  is  identified  with  a 
wood  N.  of  Cums  towards  Liter- 
num.  Livy  mentions  it  as  cele- 
brated for  its  nocturnal  sacrifices,  and 
for  the  treachery  and  subsequent  mas- 
sacre of  the  Gampanians,  who  endea- 
voured to  gain  possession  of  Gumse 
under  the  pretence  of  attending  the 
solemnities  in  this  sacred  grove. 

LOemum,  a  name  imperishably 
associated  with  that  of  Scipio  Afri* 
canus,    is    now  represented  by  the 


Tower  of  Fairicfy  situated  near  the 
bridge  by  whidi  the  Domitian  Way 
crossed  the  canal  connecting  th.e  an- 
cient port,  now  called  the  Logo  di 
Fatria,  with  the  sea.  It  was  occupied 
(about  200  B.C.)  by  a  Boman  colony, 
subsequently  increased  by  Augustus,  in 
whose  reign  Agrippa  eifila^ed  and 
restored  the  port  and  its  canal,  now 
converted  into  a  marshy  lake.  The 
city  was  destroyed  by  Genseric  in  455, 
and  not  a  trace  remains  of  its  ancient 
greatness.  Scipio  Africanus  had  here 
a  villa,  to  which  he  retired  when  ac- 
cused of  extortion  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus.  Here  he  died  in  voluntary 
exile,  B.C.  184.  Valerius  Maximus  tells 
us  that  in  his  dying  moments,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart  at  the  ingratitude 
of  his  countrymen,  he  ordered  to  be 
inscribed   upon    his   tomb — IiCGtBATA 

PaTBZA,  NE  OSSA  QUTDSU  MSA  HABSS. 

After    his    death   the    Romans    were 
anxious  to  obUterate  the  remembrance 
of  their  past  injustice  by  loading  his 
name  and  memory  with  honours.     A 
tomb,   surmounted  by  a  statue,   had 
been  erected  at  Litemum  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  buried.    It  appears  that 
theBomans  were  anxious  to  have  it  be- 
lieved that  the  body  had  been  removed 
from  Litemum,  and  deposited  in  the 
sepulchre  of  the  family  at  Borne,  and 
this  feeling  was  carried  so  far  that  Scipio 
was  even  reported  to  have  died  at  Borne. 
Livy  tells  us : — "  Somesay  that  he. died 
and  was  buried  at  Bome^  outside  of 
the    Porta  Capena;     others  that    he 
died  and  was  buried  at  Litemum ;  and 
at  both  places  thero  are  monuments 
and  statues :  for  there  is  a  monument 
at  Litemum  surmounted  by  a  statue 
which  I  myself  latdy  saw  there  after  it 
had  been  thrown*  down  by  a  tempest. 
And  beyond  the  Porta  Gapena  at  Bome, 
in  the  monument  of  the  Scipios,  there 
are   3   statues,  2  of  which  are  said 
to  be  those  of  Publius  and  Lucius 
Scipio;    the  third,  that  of  the  poet 
Ennius."     This  description  can  only 
apply   to    the'  tomb  of  the    Scipios 
on  the  Via  Appia,  and  near  to  the 
Porta  di  San  Sebastianoat  Bome.  But 
no  inscription  bearisg  the  nameof  Sdpio 
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AMcaznis  vna  discoyered  in  that  sepnl- 
chie;  and,  though  the  laurelled  bust  now 
in  the  Vatican  which  wae  found  there 
was  once  beUeved  to  be  that  of  Ennius,  a 
subsequent  comparison  of  well-authenti- 
cated memorialB  has  not  confirmed  the 
supposition.  "W  e  may  also  presume  that 
no  member  of  the  Scipio  family  would 
haTe  remoTed  his  body  to  Bome  in  defi- 
ance of  his  injunctions  to  the  contrary, 
liyy  himself  in  a  subsequent  passage 
says  that  Scipio  died  at  Litemum,where, 
by  his  own  command,  he  was  buried, 
and  where  a  monument  was  erected, 
"  lest  his  fcmeral  should  be  solenmized 
in    his     ungrateful    country."      Lib. 
xxxviii.   53.     This  statement  is  con- 
firmed   by    the    eyidence    of  Seneca 
and   of   Pliny.    Seneca,   in  his  86th 
Epistle,     gives     an     interesting    de- 
scription of  the  villa.     "Living,"  he 
says,  "in  the    very  town  of   Scipio 
A£ncanus,  I  have  adored  his  spirit  and 
the  altar  which  I  suppose  to  be  the 
tomb  of  so  great  a  man. ...  I  saw  his 
yiUa,  built  of  squfu*ed  stone;   a  wall 
surrounding   the   wood,    and    towers 
erected  on  both  sides  for  its  defence; 
a  cistern  under  the  house  and  gardens, 
large  enough  for  the  use  even  of  an 
army ;  a  small,  narrow,  and  very  dark 
bath  after  the  audent  custom;  for  a 
bath  did  not  appear  hot  to  our  an- 
cestors unless  it  was  gloomy.    I  felt 
therefore   a  great  delight  while  con- 
templating  Scipio*s    habits    and    our 
own."    He  then  proceeds  to  say  that 
the  bath  was  lighted  by  chinks  rather 
than  by  windows,  rima  magis  quam 
fenestrcBy  and  compares  these  simple 
habits  with  the  luxury  of  the  modem 
Bomans.    Pliny  the  naturalist,  in  his 
account  of  the  Longevity  of  Trees,  de- 
scribes, among  those  which  the  memory 
of  man  carefully  cherished,  the  "  olive- 
trees  stiU  existing  at  Litemum,  planted 
by  the  hand  of  AfHcanus  the  Elder, 
and  a  myrtle  of  conspicuous  size."    As 
the  death  of  Scipio  occurred  184  B.C., 
and  that  of  Pliny  in  79  A.D.,  the  olive- 
trees  and  the  myrtle  must  have  been 
then  upwards  of  2}  centuries  old.    A 
constant  tradition  has  lingered  on  the 
spot  that  the  tower  now  caUed  the  Torre 


di  Fcctria  was  built  of  the  materials  of 
the  villa,  and  on  the  exact  site  of  the 
tomb.  The  celebrated  bust  of  Scipio, 
which  bears  the  mark  of  his  wound  on 
the  bald  head,  was  found  beneath  the 
tower,  and  an  ancient  inscription  with 
the  word  Pateia,  built  into  its  wall. 
Three  marble  statues,  larger  than  life, 
were  also  discovered  near  the  lake;  one 
was  a  female  draped  figure,'  the  others 
were  males  wearing  the  Roman  toga. 
Before  these  discoveries,  the  site  of 
the  villa  had  been  placed  by  some  6  m. 
inland,  at  a  place  called  Vico  di  Pan- 
tano. 

The  L<igo  di  Fairia  derives  its  waters 
from  the  Claniu9y  a  small  sluggish 
stream  now  called  the  Segii  Lagni^ 
which  drains  the  plain  of  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro  as  far  inland  as  Maddaloni,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  between  the  Lake  and 
the  Voltumo.  A  further  proof  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  upon 
this  coast  is  seen  in  the  deposits  of  ma- 
rine shells  along  the  low  cliffs  which 
extend  from  the  Lago  del  Fusaroto  the 
mouth  of  the  Voltumo. 

Beyond  Patria  the  road  traverses  the 
BoBCO  di  Varcatxiro,  the  ancient  Bylva 
Gallinariaf  which  stiU  abounds  with 
game  as  in  ancient  times.  The  whole  of 
the  flat  sandy  plain,  the  modem  JPineta 
of  Castel  VoUumo,  is  covered  with 
lentiscus  and  pine  forests,  which  sup- 
plied the  Boman  fleet  at  Misenum  with 
timber  for  their  masts.  The  Via  Do'. 
miUana  crossed  the  Voltumo  near  its 
mouth,  and  proceeding  along  the  coast 
fell  into  the  Appian  near  Sinuessa,  the 
modem  Mondragone.  The  ancient 
pavement  is  still  to  be  traced  nearly 
the  whole  way  from  Castel  Voltumo  to 
the  latter  place.] 

Betuming  to  Cumse,  and  proceeding 
on  foot  across  the  vineyards  from  the 
Acropolis  of  CumsD,  we  reach  in  about 
a  mile  an  ancient  road,  paved  with 
blocks  of  lava,  branching  off  to  the 
rt.  and  leading  to  the  tunnel  called 
the  Orotta  di  Pietro  Pace,  from  a 
Spaniard  of  that  name  who  explored 
it  in  the  I6th  cent.    It  is  evidently  one 
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of  t]i6  oommiiiiintioiiB  cot  hf  Agrmpa 
between  Oamm  and  ATemns  oeune 
aUnded  to.  It  is  pared,  and  the  roof 
consists  mauUj  of  brick  masoniy.  It  is 
passable  on  foot  or  in  a  cairiage,  but 
torches  are  required  for  the  latter,  and  a 
laige  fee  is  demanded  for  admissicm.  It 
may  be  used  as  a  short  cut  to  avoid 
passing  over  the  same  ground  twioe^  but 
little  is  gained  by  trayening  it.  Its 
length  is  about  3000  ft.,  and  some  large 
chambers  and  passages  branching  oiF 
exist  along  its  course;  its  opening  to- 
wards the  £.  may  be  seen  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Lake  Aremus  (see  p.  327). 

About  600  yards  beyond  the  road 
leading  to  this  tunnel  is 

The  Arco  Felice,  a  massiTe  brick 
structure,  situated  in  a  deep  cutting 
in  the  tufa  hills.  It  is  60  ft.  high 
to  the  summit,  and  is  pierced  by  a 
single  arch  18  ft.  in  width.  The  walls 
are  also  of  brick.  On  each  side  of  the 
arch  are  3  niches,  2  abore,  and  1  of  a 
larger  size  in  the  basement  of  each 
front.  Abore  are  the  remains  of  a 
channel  supposed  to  be  that  of  an 
aqueduct  wmch  was  carried  over  it. 
The  arch  may  also  haye  seryed  as  a 
bridge  uniting  the  two  heights  which 
were  separated  by  the  formation  of  the 
road.  On  eithor  side  of  this  road, 
which  still  retains  many  traces  of  its 
ancient  payement,  are  the  remains  of 
tombs,  in  some  of  which  were  foimd 
sarcophagi  and  stucco  ornaments  of 
great  beauty. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  Arco 
Felice  we  &11  into  the  road  between 
BaisB  and  Fozzuoli  (see  p.  324). 


EXCURSION  Vra.— The  Islands 

OF    PbOOIDA  Ain)  ISOHIA. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints,  b.  Voyage  to 
Ischia  and  Frocida,  c.  General  />e- 
acripiion  of  the  lakand  of  lachia.  d. 
Caaamicdola  and  other  Towns  in  the 
Island. 

a.  Fbeldcinaby  Hints. 

This  excursion  will  require  2  days, 
though  it  is  possible  to  leaye  Naples 


earij  one  moming  and  return  tiie  nee 
morning;  and  in  the  sommer  to  ret^c^ 
the  same  day.     niose;,  howcfver,  vb 
make  the  excaznon  in    tbe  sanuDc?. 
and  that  is  the  beat  time  to  nndertwe 
it,may  well,if  th^csui  spare  the  tiict 
employ  3  or  4  days  at  Tarliia,  enjoris: 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  fiurest  i^sL*: 
of  the  bay.  During  the  >M>*:iii»ig  aeasoL, 
from   June   to    September,    etesiDen 
(bureau,  36  Molo  Pksoolo)    go  froa. 
Naples  to  Prodda,  Ischia  and  Caserne- 
ciok  in  2i  to  3  hrs.  dailj,  at  1  tjl  oc 
Mondays,  and  Tuesdays  also  at  8  ajl, 
returning  from  Oasamiociola  daily  ^ 
6  A.K.,  and  on  Wednesdays  and  TluiR- 
days  at  noon.    In  the  height  of  the 
season  the  steamers  run  r^^oJarity  twice 
daily  (inquire  at  the  hotels  or  at  th« 
office).    £*ares— 1st  cL  5  fr.;  2nd  cL  ^ 
fr. :  return,  1st  cL  ticket,  6  fr.     The 
steamers  start  from  near  ^e  Xmmacola- 
tella  on  the  little  mole  of  Porto  Grande : 
25  c.  for  small  boat  to  or  frt>m  steamer 
at  Naples ;  and  20  c.  at  Procida,  Ischis, 
or  Gasamicciola.    Sailing  market-hosts 
leaye  Ischia  eyery  morning  for  Naples, 
calling  at  Procida,  and  return  the  same 
day :  fare,  1  fr. ;  they  take  3  hrs.  in  s 
iair  wind,  5  to  6  if  obliged  to  row.  All 
the  good  hotels  are  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  the  yillage  of  Oasamiociola.    It 
is  well  to  write  beforehand  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel  you  intend  goio^ 
to,  and  so  secure  the  serrioee  of  his 
commissioner,    who    comes    daily  to 
Naples  by  the  early  steamer  to  boj 
proyisions,  and  returns  by  the  affcemooii 
one.    By  this  means  a  great  desl  of 
bother  and  trouble  with  boatmen,  po^ 
tors,  and  donk^-driyers  will  be  ssTed. 
No  attention  should  be  paid  to  touts 
on  board  the  steamers.     As  Prodds 
may  be  examined  in  a  few  hours,  the 
trayeller  may  land  at  the  beach  called 
the  Marina  di  Santa  Maria,  and  pro- 
ceed by  the  road  which  trayerses  the 
island  m>m  N.  to  S.,  to  the  little  Bay  of 
OhiaioleUa,  where  he  will   find  boats 
to  conyey  him  across  to  the  town  ol 
Ischia,  whence  he  can  proceed  on  foot 
or  donkey-back  in  1]^  hr.  to  Oasamio- 
ciola.   If  he  contemplates  combining 
this  excursion  with  that  to  Pozsuoli, 
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Bau9,  &c.,  the  best  plan  is  to  gd  to  Pro- 
cida  and  IbcIua  firsts  and  then  cross 
from  either  of  those  islands  to  Milis- 
cola^  previooslj  ordering  a  carriage 
from  Naples  to  meet  him  there  (see 
p.  333). 

b.  YOTAQE  TO  ISOHIA — ^PbOOIDA. 

In  fine  weather  the  TOjage  from 
Naples  to  Ischia  is  a  most  delightful 
one.  The  boat  skirts  the  waterside  of 
the  bay  to  the  Funta  di  Fosilipo,  thence 
crosses  the  entrance  to  the  Ghilf  of 
Pozzuoli,  with  lovely  views  over  Poz- 
zuoli,  Nisida^  Bais,  &o.,  and  rounding 
the  Gape  di  Miseno,  reaches  the  marina 
of  Procida^  at  the  foot  of  its  picturesque 
Castle. 

Pbocida    (13,582    Inhab.       Inns  : 
C<ife  del  Commercio ;  Alberto  di  Cam- 
pagna ;  both  with  very  indifferent  ac- 
commodation,  but    good   wine),   the 
ancient  JProchyta,  is  2^  m.  long,  and 
is  broken  into  numerous  bays  and  coves, 
which  give  it  a  picturesque  outline. 
Strabo's    statement  that  it  had  been 
torn  asunder  from  its  neighbour  Ischia 
is  affirmed  by  Phny  the  Naturalist,  in 
opposition  to  the  &ble  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  nurse  of  Mneas ; — Nan 
ab  JSnea  mttrice,  sed  quia  profiua  ah 
JEnaria  erat,    (Lib.  iii.  c.  12.^    The 
geological  structure  confirms  the  tra- 
dition of  antiquity.    The  island  is  com- 
posed, like  Ischia,  of  pumioeous  tu£ft, 
separated  by  beds  of  pumice  and  of 
fragments  of  cellular  lava,  which  dip 
outwards  as  if  they  had  proceeded  from 
a  crater  situated  on  the  N.W.  Breislak 
and  Spallanzani,  from  an  examination 
of  both  islands,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  once  united, 
and  formed  part  of  an  immense  crater. 
The  N.  extremity  of  Procida  is  loftier 
and  more  picturesque  than  the  S.    GPhe 
bold  E.  promontory  on  which  the  castle 

is  built,  justifies   the   description  of 

VirgU: — 

Tmn  Bonita  Prochyta  alia  tremit 

uSln.zx.T15. 

The  position  of  the    castle,   now    a 
prison,  is  very  fine,  commanding  from 


its  terrace  the  bay  of  Naples  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  bay  of  Gbeta  on  the 
other.  The  town  of  Procida  stretches 
up  the  slopes  of  the  castle-hill  from 
the  seashore  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, backed  and  interspersed 
with  vineyards,  orange-groves,  and  fruit- 
gardens.  The  houses,  with  their  flat 
terraced  roofr  and  their  out-door  stair- 
cases, remind  the  traveller  of  many 
towns  in  modem  Greece.  On  the  E. 
the  coast  is  broken  into  two  bays  formed 
by  the  Punta  di  Monaci,  Punta  Pizzaca, 
and  Punta  Soodaro.  On  the  N.  point, 
called  JPunta  di  ChivppetOy  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  channel,  is  a  lighthouse 
with  a  fixed  light.  Beyond  the  Punta 
della  Serra,  on  the  W.  side,  there 
is  a  long  beach,  IJ  m.,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  the  small  crescent- 
shaped  Isola  Vivara.  This  S.W.  por- 
tion is  rocky,  recalling  the  description 
of  Statins : — 

HflBO  videt  Imrimeiit  illi  aspera  Prochyta  paret 

Sylv.  u.  2. 

The  island  is  richly  cultivated  with 
vineyards  and  fruit-gardens,  which 
supply  the  markets  of  the  capital,  and 
constitute  a  source  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  red  wines  are 
of  a  superior  quahty ;  but  its  chief  in- 
dustry consists  in  shipbuilding,  carried 
on  largely  here,  some  of  the  principal 
shipowners  of  S.  Italy  being  natives 
of  Procida.  Formerly  the  women  of 
the  island  were  seen  to  great  advantage 
in  the  old  Greek  costume  on  certain 
festival  days,  especially  that  of  S. 
Michael  on  29th  Sept.,  but  the  custom 
has  now  almost  entiraly  died  out,  as 
also  that  of  dancing  the  tarantella  to 
the  sound  of  the  timbrel,  except  to 
order. 

Juvenal  preferred  the  solitude  of  this 
island  to  the  dissipations  of  the  Su- 
buira: — 

.  .  .  Ego  vel  Prochytam  prspono  Sabnme. 

m.S. ' 

In  the  13th  cent,  it  was  the  property  of 
John  of  Procida,  the  principal  actor  in 
the  '*  Sicilian  Vespers,"  whose  posses- 
sions were  confiscated  by  Charles  I. ; 
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but  wvPD  iwtovod  on  the  oandnBOii  of 
peace  between  Chailes  IL  and  Jamet 
of  Afagon. 

A  road  leads  from  the  landing-place 
to  the  Pimxa,  and  thence  to  the  casde^ 
whence  there  is  a  giorions  view  over 
the  island  and  the  sea.  Descending 
from  the  castle,  a  road  leads  through 
the  centre  of  the  island  in  3J  hrs.  to 
the  little  Bay  of  Chiaicdella,  whence 
Ischia  can  be  reached  in  a  boat  in}hr. 

On  leaving  the  landing-place  of  Pro- 
cida  the  steamer  coasts  round  the  N. 
and  W.  sides  of  the  island,  past  the 
lighthouse  above  mentioned,  and  the 
olive-cIad  little  island  of  Vtcoro,  whose 
crescent-shape  shows  it  to  be  an  old 
crater,  torn  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature  from  its  neighbour  Procida. 

We  now  approach  the  precipitous 
rock  on  which  stands  the  Castle  of 
Ischia  like  a  sentinel  guarding  the 
approach  to  the  island,  whose  beauti- 
fully varied  outline,  clothed  with  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  and  crowned  by  the 
commanding  ridge  of  Epomeo,  presents 
one  of  the  most  lovely  pictures  it  is 
possible  to  ooncelTe.  Stopping  to  land 
passengers  at  the  town  of  Isdiia,  the 
capital  of  the  island  (p.  351),  the 
steamer  proceeds  along  the  N.  coast, 
past  the  Bagno  d'Iscma  (p.  351)  to 
Casamicciola,  ihe  usual  place  of  de- 
barkation for  visitors  to  the  island,  as 
it  is  the  nearest  point  to  the  best  hotels. 
Sometimes  in  summer  the  steamer  goes 
on  to  Forio,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the 
island. 


0.  Gemeral  Description  of  the 
Island  of  Ischia. 

The  Island  of  Ischia,  known  to 
the  ancients  as  Pithecusa,  ^naria,  and 
Inarime,  is  the  largest  in  the  vicinity 
of  Naples,  from  which  it  is  distant 
20  m.  Its  circumference  is  about  20  m., 
exclusive  of  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast, 
'^he  length  is  5j|  geog.  m. ;  the  breadth, 

the  widest  part,  is  about  4.     The 
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S4,000. 

Before  YcsiEviDs 
in  the  1st  oenC  of 
the  priucipal  site  of  toIi 
in  South  Italy.  The  MomU  Epane^ 
the  Epopot  of  the  Gie^s.  the  £poP^  i 
of  the  Latin  poets,  vrhich  rises  grucj 
near  the  centre  ck  the  igi*~i^  >PP^'^ 
to  have  acted  chiefly  by  latenl  ercr- 
tions,  ibr  there  is  Bot  si  trace  of  hn 
near  its  sommit*  'while  seveial  t«l- 
canie  vents,  may  be 
on  its  flanks  and  in 
its  declivities-  On  the  N. 
the  island  slopes  gradosdly 
the  sea,  and  terminates  in 
while  on  the  S.  and  EL  it  _ 
into  it,  forming  abrupt  and  often  lof? 
precipices. 

The  History  of  Ischia    at  an  earlj 
period  is  intimately  associated  with  ic 
volcanic  action ;  and  the  connection  cf 
these  phenomena  with  the  niythokgr 
of  antiquity  has  inrested    the  islts^ 
with  a  charm  peculiarly  its  own.   i 
Greek  colony  fromChalcisand  Erythrei 
settled  in  tiie  island  previous  \%  or 
simultaneous  with,  the  foundation  d 
Cumse.     The  settlers   attained  great 
prosperity,  but  are  said  to  have  been 
afterwards  compelled  by  constant  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  agency  to  leave  tbe 
island,  and  settle  on  uie  opposite  ootst 
atCumae.  These  outbursts  are  TOX>bablT 
the  same  that  are  mentioned  by  Timsiis, 
who    lived    about    262  B.C.,  and  it- 
corded  a  tradition  that  Portly  before 
his  time  Mt.  Epomens  vomited  fire  ssd 
ashes,  and  that  the  land  between  it  and 
tiie  coast  was  thrown  forcibly  into  the 
sea,  which  receded  3  stadia,  and  thei 
returned,  overflowed  the  land,  and  ex- 
tinguished the  fire.    These  events  are 
also  related,  with  some  variation,  bj 
Pliny,  who  mentions  a  tradition  that 
Epomeo  emitted  flames ;  that  a  village 
was  swallowed  up ;  that  a  marsh  was 
created  by  one  of  the  earthquakes  which 
accompanied  the  eruption,  and  tbat  Pro- 
cida was  detached  by  another.  A  colonj 
established  by  Hieron,  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  no    doubt    after  his  great 
naval  victory  over  the  Etrascans  in 
B.C.  474,  was  also  driven  away  from 
the  island  by  volcanic  outbursts.    The 
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Neapc^tans  fiubsequently  colonised  the 
island,  and  remained  till  the  Romans, 
at  an  unknown  period,  took  possession 
of  it.  Jolios  Obsequens  mentions  an 
eruption  in  KG.  92 ;  and  the  local 
historians  assert  that  other  volcanic 
conYolsions  occurred  in  the  reigns  of 
Titus»  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Diocletian. 
The  last  eruption  took  place  in  1302, 
when  a  stream  of  lava  issued  from  the 
N.E.  base  of  Monte  Epomeo,  which 
ran  into  the  sea  near  the  town  of  Ischia. 
The  more  remote  volcanic  outbursts 
in  the  island  were  poetically  ascribed 
to  the  stm^les  of  the  imprisoned  giant 
Typhosus  (Find.  J*iftK  i.  18).  Homer's 
description  of  the  struggles  of  Typhosus 
in  Arimi  is  a  perfect  picture  of  volcanic 
/phenomena: — 

Xuoftiuwt  or*  r*  afuftl  Tvifnait  ytuav  ifjLatr<rii 
Eiv  'Apt|xoi9,  o6i  ^curl  Tv^coc  Cfi/bicrat  cvva;. 

n.  n.  tSl. 

Virgil,    adopting    Homer's    tradition, 

gave  TyphcBus  to  Ischia,  and  Enceladus 

to  ^tna, 

Dnrainqne  cnbile 
Inarime  Jovls  imperils  impoeta  Typhoeo. 

.^n,  TX.  715. 

The  ancient  name,  Pithecuaa,  was  po- 
pularly derived  by  the  Boman  poets 
from  wiin»tf,  because  the  island  was 
said  to  be  inhabited  by  monkeya. 

Inarimem  Prochytamque  legit,  sterilique  locataa 
Colle  Pithecuaas,  habitanium  nomine,  dictag. 

Ovid.  Met.  ziv.  89. 

But  Pliny  the  naturalist  with  more 
probability  attributes  it  to  the  pottery 
{vriit)  mannfiictured  in  the  island. 
Pitheousa  non  a  smiarum  multitudine 
{ut  cUiqui  existimaoere)  aed  a  figlims  doli- 
(yrum  (iii.  12).  The  name  ^naria,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  derived  by  the 
poets  from  its  having  been  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  fleet  of  ^neas.  Ischia 
is  a  corruption  of  the  word  Isch,  under 
which  name  the  island  is  mentioned 
in  ecclesiastical  records  of  the  8th 
cent. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire 
Ischia  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
capital.  In  813,  and  again  in  847,  it 
was  attacked  by  the  Saracens ;  in  1135 
it  was  sacked  by  the  Pisans^  while  on 


their  way  to  Amalfi.  In  1191  Henry 
VI.  took  possession  of  it.  In  tiie  reign 
of  his  son  Frederick  It.,  Caracciolo, 
his  general,  allowed  himself  to  be  burnt 
alive  in  the  Castle,  rather  than  surren- 
der it  to  the  Guelph  troops  of  Otho 
IV.  In  1282  Isdiia  joined  Sicily  in 
the  revolt  against  Charles  I.  In  1299 
CSfaarles  II.  recovered  the  island,  and 
punished  the  inhabitants  for  their  re- 
bellion by  sending  400  soldiers  to  cut 
down  their  trees  and  vineyards.  In 
1389  I^dislaua  defeated  Ix>uis  II.  of 
Anjou  in  a  battle  fought  near  the  crater 
of  Monte  Rotaro.  In  the  16th  c^it. 
Alfonso  I.  seized  and  fortified  it  in  the 
war  against  Joanna  II.  He  expelled 
the  male  inhabitants,  and  forced  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  marry  his  sol- 
diers. At  his  death  in  1458,  Giovanni 
Toreglia,  the  cousin  of  Luciezia  d'Ala- 
gni,  proclaimed  himself  an  adherent 
of  King  Renato,  and-  held  the  island 
against  Ferdinand  I.  till  1463,  when  he 
sold  it  to  the  crown  for  50,000  ducats. 
In  1495  Ferdinand  II.  retired  to  Ischia 
with  his  aunt  Joanna,  who  had  just  be- 
come his  bride  in  her  14th  year,  aban- 
doning Naples  to  his  rival  Charles  VIII. 
The  kmg  arrived  before  the  castle  of 
Ischia,  witii  his  retinue  in  14  galleys ; 
but  the  castellan,  Giusto  delfii  Cau- 
dina,  a  Catalonian,  refuised  to  admit 
him.  He  consented  at  last  to  admit 
the  king  and  queen  alone.  Ferdinand 
th#n  Uuvled,  but  he  had  no  sooner  set 
his  foot  within  the  castle  than  he  drew 
his  sword  and  killed  the  faithless  cas- 
tellan on  the  spot,  an  act  which  so 
astonished  the  garrison  that  they  of- 
fered no  opposition  to  the  landing  of 
the  royal  retinue.  In  1501  his  tmde 
and  successor  Frederick  retired  to 
Ischia  with  his  queen  an^  children, 
accompanied  by  his  sisters,  Beatrice, 
the  widow  of  Mattheus  Corvinus  King 
of  Hungary,  and  Isabella,  the  widow 
of  Gian  Galeazxo  Visconti.  They  re- 
mained in  the  castle  till  the  king  pro- 
ceeded to  France,  and  surrendered  him- 
self to  Louis  XII.  in  person,  so  that 
the  castle  of  Ischia  may  be  said  to 
have  witnessed  the  extinction  of  the 
Aragonese  dynasty.  The  island  was 
pillaged  in  1544  by  Barbarossa,  who 
carried  away  4000  inhabitaiits;  was 
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captured  b^  the  Duke  de  Guise  in  1647 ; 
was  occupied  by  Lord  Nelson  in  the 
present  cent. ;  and  afforded  brief  refuge 
to  Murat  on  his  flight  to  France  in 
1815. 

The  Marquis  of  Pescara,  the  con- 
queror of  Francis  I.,  was  bom  in  the 
castle  of  Ischia,  in  1489.  His  sister 
Costanza  defended  it  during  the  war 
which  preceded  the  partition  treaty  of 
Granada,  and  refused  to  capitulate  to 
the  forces  of  Louis  XII.,  although 
commanded  to  do  so  by  her  king,  to 
whom  she  afterwards  afforded  a  shel- 
ter in  the  same  castle,  the  only  spot  in 
the  kingdom  which  her  heroism  had 
enabled  him  to  call  his  own.  As  an 
acknowledgment  of  her  services,  the 
government  of  the  island  was  settled 
on  her  family,  who  retained  it  till  1 734. 
In  1525  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  widow 
of  Pescara,  retired  to  Ischia  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  her  husband.  Her  genius, 
her  virtues,  her  piety,  her  beauty  are 
immortalised  hj  Michael  Angelo,  by 
Bembo,  and  Anosto,  the  last-named  of 
whom  also  celebrates  the  good  looks, 
the  strength,  the  valour,  the  prudence, 
the  liberality,  and  the  clemency  of 
her  husband. — OrL  Fur.,  xxxiii.  28, 29 ; 
xxxvii.  18. 

In  1548  Mary  of  Aragon,  the  widow 
of  the  Marchese  del  Vasto,  cousin  of 
the  great  Pescara,  followed  the  example 
of  Vittoria,  and  sought  a  home  in  Iscnia 
in  the  eventide  of  a  life  which  seemed 
never  to  grow  old.  Her  autumn,  says 
Pierre  de  Brant5me,  surpassed  the 
spring  of  the  most  beautiful  of  other 
women;  and  when  she  had  reached 
her  60th  year,  her  charms  were  still 
so  irresistible  that  the  grand  Prior  of 
France  fell  in  love  with  her. 

The  dili^htful  situation  of  this 
island  and  its  charming  climate  have 
attracted  numerous  visitors  in  all  ages, 
and  the  following  description,  written 
probably  in  a  letter  to  Pope  by  Bishop 
Berkeley,  who  frequently  declared  that 
one  of  ^e  happiest  summers  he  ever 
enjoyed  was  passed  in  Ischia  in  1717, 
gives  no  exaggerated  picture  of  this 
lovely  island,  whose  fascinating  in- 
fluence is  as  peaceful  as  ever : — **  The 
island  Inarime  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole 
"^rth,  containing  within  the  compass 


of  18  miles  a  wonderful  varied*  of 
hills,  vales,  rugged  rocks,  fruitful  plains, 
and  barren  mountains,  all  thrown  to- 
gether in  a  most  romantic  confusion. 
The  air  is,  in  the  hottest  season,  con- 
stantly refreshed  by  cool  breezes  from 
the  sea;  the  vales  produce  excellent 
wheat  and  Indian  com,  but  are  mostly 
covered  with  vineyards  interspersed 
with  fruit-trees.  Biesides  the  common 
kinds,  as  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  &c., 
they  produce  oranges,  limes,  almonds, 
pomegranates,  fi^,  water-melons,  and 
many  other  fruits  unknown  to  our 
climates,  which  lie  everywhere  open 
to  the  passenger.  The  hills  are  the 
greater  part  covered  to  the  top  with 
vines,  some  with  chestnut  groves,  and 
others  with  thickets  of  myrtle  and 
lentiscus.  .  .  .  But  that  which  crowns 
the  scene  is  .  .  .  Mons  Epomeus.  Its 
lower  parts  are  adorned  with  vines  and 
other  fraits;  the  middle  affords  pas- 
ture to  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep ;  and 
the  top  is  a  sandy  pointed  rock,  from 
which  you  have  the  finest  prospect  in 
the  world,  surveying  at  one  view,  be- 
sides several  pleasant  islands  lying  at 
your  feet,  a  tract  of  Italy  about  300 
miles  in  length,  from  the  promontory 
of  Antium  to  the  Cape  of  Palinurus." 

The  Climate  of  Ischia  is  mild  and 
genial,  and  the  position  of  Casamicciola, 
sheltered  as  it  is  from  the  hot  S. 
winds,  and  open  to  the  cooling  N.  and 
W.  breezes,  makes  it  the  pleasantest 
and  most  salubrious  residence  for  the 
summer  months  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naples — far  superior,  in  this  respect, 
to  Sorrento.  For  the  same  reason,  bow- 
ever,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  recom- 
mended in  winter.  The  hottest  months 
are  July  and  August,  but  the  highest 
mean  temp,  is  79^,  and  the  greatest  heat 
90^ — in  &ct,  it  is  always  in  summer 
from  5°  to  10°  cooler  at  Casamicciola 
than  at  Naples. 

The  Mineral  Waters  are  the  strongest 
and  most  efficacious  in  Europe.  No 
spot,  indeed,  in  liie  world  contains  such 
a  number  of  hot  springs ;  and  many  are 
allowed  to  run  to  waste,  which  would 
make  the  fortune  of  any  town  in  con- 
tinental Europe.  They  issue  from  the 
ground  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and 
contsdn  unusually  large  quantities  of 
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the  hydrochlorates,  sulphates,  and  car- 
honates  of  soda,  combined  with  salts  of 
magnesia,  lime,  and  occasionally  of 
potash,  and  a  considerable  yolume  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  They  are  especially 
efficacious  in  obstinate  and  severe  cases 
of  rheumatism.  For  their  especial  and 
several  characteristics,  see  -under  the 
headines  of  Casamicciola  and  Lacco,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  villages  most  of 
them  are. 

Besides  the  waters,  there  are  sand- 
baths  of  great  power,  and  hot-air  and 
vapour  ones  varying  in  temperature 
from  140°  to  180"^  Fahr.  Some  of  the 
waters  now  in  use  were  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  as  Strabo,  Plin^,  and 
other  writers  describe  the  qualities  for 
which  they  are  still  remarkable ;  and 
several  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions  re- 
cording them  have  been  found  in  the 
island.  Many  treatises  have  been 
written  upon  them,  of  which  the  first 
known  one  is  that  of  Giulio  Jasolino, 
in  1588,  which  describes  40  springs, 
including  all  the  principal  ones  now 
in  use.  Among  those  published  in  the 
present  cent,  may  be  mentioned  the 
works  of  Prof.  Laincelotti,  M.  de  Rivaz, 
and  Dr.  Cox,  with  analyses  of  the 
waters,  and  their  analogies  with  the 
more  familiar  springs  of  Northern 
Europe. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  such 
powerful  agents  as  these  waters  should 
not  be  employed  without  previous 
medical  advice  from  doctors  who  have 
some  knowledge  of  them,  and  their 
continued  use  should  be  regulated  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  local  doctor, 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  their  effects 
and  action. 

The  regular  Bathing  Season  com- 
mences in  June  and  continues  till 
September,  but  the  waters  can  be  em- 
ployed at  other  periods,  ^eater  care 
only  being  necessary  to  avoid  exposure 
to  cold  after  taking  the  balJi.  The  best 
hotels  and  villas  have  every  convenience 
for  invalids,  including  bath-rooms  and 
means  for  procuring  the  mineral  waters, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  visiting 
the  bathing  establishment  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  springs.  The  daily 
communication  with  Naples  admits  of 
medical  aid  being  quickly  summoned 


in  case  of  necessity.  There  is  but  one 
so-called  road,  and  those  who  cannot 
walk  or  ride  donkeys  must  be  carried 
about  in  portantmef  but  there  are  level 
wxdks  in  the  vineyards  round  some  of 
the  hotels.  There  is  good  sea-bathing 
on  the  marinas  of  Casamicciola  and 
Lacco,  where  temporary  huts  are 
erected  for  the  purpose. 

The  SoU  of  the  island  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  richer  than  any  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples.  Its  products 
are  now  pretty  much  what  they  were 
when  described  by  Bishop  Berkeley  as 
quoted  above.  The  greater  part  of  the 
cultivated  ground  is  occupied  with  vine- 
yards, the  grapes  from  which  produce 
a  white,  slightly  acrid,  wine :  it  would 
be  excellent,  if  made  with  proper 
care.  Some  purple  grapes  are  ^rown 
at  the  village  of  Fono,  from  which  is 
made  a  strong  red  wine,  something  like 
coarse  port.  Few,  however,  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  at  any  rate  to  the  foreign 
visitor,  are  produced  on  the  island,  and 
meat,  vegetables,  and  other  articles  of 
food,  have  to  be  procured  every  day,  or 
as  occasion  may  require,  from  the  mar- 
ket at  Naples.  The  I>Jora  of  the  island 
will  gencndly  prove  very  interesting  to 
the  botanist.  Many  rare  ferns  and 
orchids  are  found  in  the  woods ;  the 
aloe  and  the  prickly  pear  grow  luxu- 
riantly in  the  hedges;  and  the  caper 
climbs  wild  along  the  walls.  Two  tro- 
pical plants  have  been  found,  the  Fteris 
kngifolia  (a  native  of  Jamaica  and  His- 
paniola),  and  the  Cyperus  polystachus  (a 
native  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
Arabia,  and  Africa).  Both  these  plants 
are  foreign  to  the  climate  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  have  never  been  found  else- 
where out  of  the  tropics.  They  were 
first  discovered  in  1803,  near  ihefumarolt 
of  Frassi,  on  the  declivity  of  Epomeo, 
above  the  village  of  Casamicciola,  and 
of  Cacciuto,  on  Monte  Taborre. 

The  Qeoiogy  of  the  island  is  not  with- 
out an  interest  of  its  own.  The  oldest 
rocks  hitherto  discovered  consist  of 
a  blue  argillaceous  marl,  which,  in 
its  external  characters,  resembles  the 
subapennine  or  tertiary  marls  of  Nor- 
thern and  Central  Italy.  Here  it 
contains  also  numerous  marine  shells ; 
but  as  a  considerable   proportion  of 
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them  beiong  to  tpedct  still  liviiig  in 
tlie  MeditemmeaB,  it  will  be  necewary 
to  refer  the  ajn  to  a  very  leocnt  period 
of  the  great  Aeiocene  deporit.  These 
blue  marls  nnderiie  the  most  aacient 
▼olcanic  roeks,  showing  that  the  latter 
were  erected  whilst  the  sea  covered 
the  eonntry.  They  are  found  in 
many  of  the  deep  ravines  descending 
from  Monte  Borneo;  near  Moro- 
pano  they  may  be  seen  at  an  elevation 
of  1600  reet  above  the  sea ;  and  at  the 
base  of  the  Monte  Bacetoj  on  the  N. 
or  opposite  declivity  of  the  central 
peak,  where  they  are  worked  to  snj^y 
the  tile  and  pottery  woiks  of  Casamic* 
ciola.  They  also  underlie  the  trachyte 
lava  of  Monte  Taborre,  near  where  the 
hot  springs  and  vapours  of  CSaociuto 
issue  from  them.  The  older  volcanic 
tufa,  which  forms  a  considerable  mass 
of  ti^e  island,  and  its  highest  peaks,  is 
in  every  respect  similar  to  that  of 
Naples  and  other  ^ts  of  the  Cunpi 
Phlegrei.  Upon  it  rest  the  more 
modem  volcanic  rocks,  which  have 
pieroed  through  it,  in  the  form  of 
lava-cnrrents,  incoherent  dejections  of 
pumice,  cinders,  and  ashes;  and  the 
modem  craters,  such  as  the  Monte 
Botaro  and  Montagnone,  two  very  per- 
fect cones  of  eruption  between  Bagno 
d'Ischia  and  Casamicciola.  As  regards 
actual  currents  of  lava,  one  descends 
from  Monte  Rotaro,  forming  the  Monte 
Taborre  and  the  high  bluff  on  which 
the  Campo  Santo  stands ;  another  from 
the  base  of  the  Montagnone  forms  the 
headland  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of 
Bagno  d'Ischia;  but  the  grandest  of 
all  is  that  which  forms  the  promontory 
at  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island,  and 
which,  commencing  at  the  Monte  di 
Marecocco,  ends  in  the  Capes  of  Caruso 
and  La  Comacchia,  composed  of  tra- 
chyte, offering  a  bare  and  sterile  sur- 
face.  It  is  probable  that  this  current 
issued  from  the  semicircular  depres- 
sion at  the  base  of  Epomeo,  which 
forms  the  plain  W.  of  the  village  of 
Laceo,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  an* 
cient  pumicean  tufa.  Of  modem  erup- 
tions, the  only  one  that  is  known 
to  have  taken  place  within  the 
4cal  period  is  that  of  Arso,  which, 
dy  stated,  dates  from  a.d  1302, 


and  is  crossed  by  the  n»d  fiPDB  Bi0B| 
to  the  town  of  Isehia,  where  it  is  hi 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.  TUtscon 
ends  in  the  alsrupt  Ptmia  Moima  oi  fc| 
sea,  and  extends  inland  for  about  l|a  I 
as  far  as  a  jribce  called  Xe  CrtmA.^ 
where  it  is  seen  issuing  in  a  cascad^' 
like  form  from  a  fissure  vHthoot  a? 
crater.  The  lava  is  a  perfect  tradv^ 
of  a  darker  colour  than  ^lat  of  Moe^ 
Taborre.  Its  surface  is  singolariT  ste- 
rile. Some  attempts  have  been  mdt 
to  establish  vegetation  upon  it  by  fiHiss 
up  its  crevices  with  earth,  on  whicL 
grow  a  few  stunted  stone-pines  vbc 
plants  of  Spanish  broom.  The  ib- 
troduction  of  the  Goccineal  Cuts 
has  been  attended  with  more  saocess. 
The  IiihabitanU  of  Isehia  aie  a  very 
industrious  and  peaceable  lot — ^indeed, 
such  a  thing  as  robbery,  much  less  Ivt- 
gandage,  is  seldom  heard  of  amoig 
3iem.  About  two-thirds  are  agncuHo- 
rists,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  r- 
nudnder  are  employed  as  fishennen. 


d,  Casamiociola,  and  othes  Towns 

IN  THE  ISI^ANI). 

A  short  mole  runs  out  from  t^ 
marina  of  Isehia,  at  which  we  land  m 
small  boats  from  the  steamer  (20  &> 
Thence  a  climb  of  i  hr.  {donkey,  k  ^'i 
portanttnoy  2  fr.)  leads  to  me  straggfing 
village  of  Casamicciola,  in  the  neig^t* 
bourhood  of  which  are  the  prindpil 
hotels. 

Casamicciola  (3953  Inhab.%  a  pi^ 
turesque  village  on  the  high  grooixf 
between  the  marina  of  the  same  bsbm 
and  that  of  Lacco. 

Hotels, — H,  BeOetfue,  kept  by  Sarerio 
Zavota,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  over- 
looking the  Bay  of  Lacco,  and  'w'lih 
charmmg  views  of  the  island,  the  sea, 
and  the  opposite  coast;  clean  aod 
comfortable;  the  rooms  well  adapted 
for  families,  and  especially  for  invalidsi 
many  <^  them  having  fireplaces,  a  great 
thin^  in  winter;  cuisine  fhir ;  goei 
baths;  charges  high  in  the  summer: 
jpenswn,  8  fr*  a  day;  fiunilies  at  more 
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moderate  terms;  previoos  agreement 
necessary.  This  hotel  has  the  advan- 
tage-—a  great  one  in  summer— ^of  a 
northern  aspect,  and  of  possessing  two 
or  three  nice  level  walks  in  the  vine- 
yards which  surround  it.  The  pro- 
prietor was  long  resident  in  England. 
Garibaldi  stayed  here  when  recovering 
from  his  wound  in  1863. — ff,des£Jtran* 
gers,  formeiiy  known  as  the  Piooola  Senti' 
nella^  kept  by  Dombr^,  on  the  S.  decli- 
vity of  &e  hills  between  Gasamicciola 
and '  Lacco ; '  clean  and  comfortable ; 
the  landlady  an  Englishwoman ;  very 
obliging;  charges  moderate;  pension^ 
7  fr.  a  day.  The  southern  aspect  of  this 
hotel  makes  it  rather  warm  m  summer. 
H,  delta  SerUinella  Grande,  in  a  beauti- 
ful situation,  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  hill  between  Lacco  and  Gasamic- 
ciola, conunanding  lovely  views  N.  and 
S.,  and  over  the  mainlimd ;  in  accom- 
modation and  comfort  greatly  improved 
under  English  manager ;  charges  mode- 
rate ;  pension,  6  fr. 

Pensions  and  Lodgings,— 'ViUa  SauvS, 
with  good  though  southern  aspect,  a 
fine  view,  and  capital  garden :  pen- 
sion, 8  fr. —  Villa  £ivag,  close  to  the 
above,  pension,  8  fr.  There  is  a  large 
lodging-house  in  connection  with  and 
close  to  one  of  the  bathing  establish- 
ments ;  but  its  situation,  in  a  deep  con- 
fined ravine,  without  view  or  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  renders  it  undesir- 
able. There  are  plenty  of  houses  to  let 
during  the  bathing  season,  and  in  many 
of  these  very  economical  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  a  lengthened  stay ; 
or  visitors  can  take  their  own  servants 
and  cater  for  themselves,  employing 
one  of  the  messengers  who  go  to  Naples 
regularly  every  morning  by  the  early 
boat  to  purchase  what  they  need  from 
the  market  there. 

Donkeys, — Large,  strong,  and  verv 
sure-footed,  1  fr.  an  hour,  along  with 
baonamano  to  driver,  who  acts  as  guide. 
BocUs. — 2  to  3  fr.  an  hour.  Post  and 
Telegraph  Office  in  the  village;  letters 
sent  and  delivered  daily,  udess  bad 
weather  prevents  the  steamers  running. 
Medical  Man. — Doctor  Antonio  Menella, 
a  native  of  the  island,  who  is  Aoroughly  1 


well  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  mineral  waters,  and 
their  action  on  different  diseases. 

Baths, — Mineral  Waters, — ^The  most 
important  mineral  springs  rise  about 
^  m.  from  the  village  of  Gasamicciola, 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Epomeo,  in  a  ravine 
called  the  Vallone  Ombrasoo,  The  most 
celebrated  is  the  Aoqua  di  Gwyitelh, 
containing  considerable  proportions  of 
carbonate  and  muriate  of  soda,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  free  earbonic  acid 
gas.  The  temperature  is  162^  Fahr. 
This  water  possesses  great  efficacy  in 
diseases  of  nervous  irritability,  in 
sciatica,  paralysis,  gout,  chronic  rheu- 
matism, scrofulous  swellings,  internal 
diseases  caused  by  local  atony,  and  in 
external  ulcers  and  gunshot  wounds. 
Opposite  the  springs  is  the  hospital, 
founded  in  1601  by  the  Monte  della 
Misericordia  of  Naples  for  poor  patients 
either  from  the  city  hospitals  or  else- 
where, for  whom  there  is  accommoda- 
tion for  400;  there  are  80  baths. 
There  are  two  large  establishments 
with  private  baths  on  tiie  source  of 
the  Gurgitello,  that  of  Sig.  Belliazzi, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Menella,  and 
that  of  Sig.  Manzi ;  both  are  handsomely 
fitted  up,  each  with  marble  baths  and 
douches ;  the  former  especially.  There 
are  public  rooms  attached  to  each,  with 
extensive  sleeping  apartments  and 
boardiuff-house,  &c.,  well  suited  for  in- 
valids ^o  cannot  move  about,  but  not 
for  pleasure-seekers,  being  in  a  low  con- 
fined situation  without  anv  view,  little 
air,  and  in  a  situation  far  ut>m  hcAlthy . 
Near  the  Gurgitello  is  the  Acqva  di 
Cappone,  so  calkd  from  its  possessing 
the  smell  of  chicken  broth.  It  is  taken 
internally,  and  is  in  repute  in  visceral 
affections.  It  differs  from  the  Gurgi- 
telh  in  the  strength  of  its  mineral  in- 
^^redients  and  in  its  temperature,  which 
IS  only  98^  Fahr.  The  Acqua  di  Bagno 
Fresco,  called  also  A,  del  Occhio,  which 
rises  near  the  Gappone,  is  an  alkaline 
water  of  the  same  class,  used  in  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes.  It  is  also  in  favour 
with  the  Ischian  ladies  for  its  property 
of  whitening  the  hands.  Opening  into 
the  Valie  Ombrasco  are  the  picturesque 
ravines  called  the  Vod  di  Tamburo  and 
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the  ValdiSinigaUa,  The  former  derives 
its  name  from  the  noise  produced  by 
the  Acqua  di  TanUmro,  which  contains 
such  Ifu:^  quantities  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  that  Its  escape  is  accompanied  by  a 
sound  resembling  that  of  a  drum.  This 
water  yaries  in  temperature  from  155° 
to  210^  Fahr.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
same  valley  is  the  Acqua  Ferrata,  which 
is  now  neglected.  The  Acqua  AunferO' 
Argentea  is  a  veir  ancient  spring,  com- 
memorating  by  its  name  the  belief  of 
the  early  colonists  that  it  contained 
gold  ana  silver.  In  the  Val  di  Sini- 
galla,  rising  in  the  bed  of  the  RusceUo 
della  Fera,  is  the  Acqua  Spenna'poUastrOj 
a  water  with  a  temperature  varying 
from  167°  to  180°.  It  derives  its  name 
from  its  singular  property  of  softening 
the  skin  of  fowls,  and  so  rendering 
easy  the  operation  of  plucking.  The 
Acqua  Colata,  with  a  temperature  of 
178°,  is  a  strongly  alkaline  water, 
which  the  peasantry  use  for  bleaching 
linen.  The  Acqua  Cociva,  with  a  tem- 
perature varying  from  178°  to  190°, 
derives  its  name  from  its  use  in  cook- 
ing, for  which  purpose  the  peasantry 
collect  it  in  holes  excavated  in  the 
earth.  The  Acqua  della  Sciatica  gushes 
from  the  top  of  a  rock  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley.  It  has  a  temperature  of 
144°,  but  it  is  now  superseded  by 
waters  of  greater  power.  In  another 
ravine  on  the  W.  of  Casamicciola  is 
the  Acqtia  della  J2tto,  which  had  great 
celebrity  in  the  16th  cent.  Its  tem- 
perature at  the  source  varies  with  the 
season  from  149°  to  158°.  It  is  em- 
ployed externally  in  local  weakness 
arising  from  sprains  and  fractures; 
the  peasantry  use  it  in  washing  and 
cooking.  Higher  up  and  behind  the 
Hotel  Bellevue,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Monte  Epomeo,  are  the  Fumaroli  and 
Stufe  d^  Frassi  and  di  MorUiceto,  the 
former  emitting  vapour  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  126°,  the  latter  at  that  of  203°. 

Casamicciola  is  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures  of  bricks,  tiles,  and 
pottery  in  general,  which  are  ex- 
ported to  Naples,  the  kilns  extend- 
mg  along  the  shore  to  the  Funta 
di  Ferronef  the  clay  employed  being 
"-trought  from  the  ravines  descending 

>m  Monte  Epomeo, 


Excursions, — ^Very  pleasant  walks  and 
drives  can  be  taken  over  the  island  from 
Casamicciola.  Some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting excursions  are  :  —  1.  The 
ascent  of  Monte  Epomeo — donk^  and 
boy,  5  fr.  2.  To  the  town  of  Ischia, 
by  Bagno  d'Ischia,  and  returning  by 
Monte  Botaro,  2  fr.  3.  To  Forio,  by  the 
main  road,  returning  by  Lacco,  2  fr. 
4.  The  tour  of  the  entire  island,  G  fr. 

The  Ascent  of  Monte  Epomeo  may  be 
made  by  a  good  walker  direct  from 
Casamicciola  up  the  steep  mountain 
path  in  !{  hr.  If  the  usual  road  for 
donkeys  is  followed  it  will  take  from 
2i  to  3  hrs.  Following  this  road, 
we  pass  by  the  bathing  establish- 
ments of  Casamicciola,  and  a  short 
distance  farther  on  along  the  road  to 
Ischia,  turn  to  the  rt.^  up  a  rough 
winding  road  which  brings  us  to  Monte 
Botaro  on  the  1.  This  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  an  extinct  crater  is 
well  worth  turning  aside  to  see.  Its 
sides  are  thickly  clothed  with  the 
arbutus,  the  myrtle,  the  broom,  the 
lentiscus,  and  other  trees.  <*Such  is 
the  strength  of  its  virgin  soil,"  says 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  "t&t  the  shrubs 
have  been  almost  arborescent ;  and  the 
growth  of  some  of  the  smaller  wild 
plants  has  been  so  vigorous,  that 
botanists  have  scarcely  been  able  to  re- 
cognise the  species."  This  crater  is 
supposed  to  have  been  raised  by  the 
eruption  which  expelled  the  Erythroan 
colony.  The  torrent  of  lava  thrown 
out  from  its  base  crosses  the  road 
between  Ischia  and  Casamicciola,  and 
may  be  traced  to  the  sea  by  the  masses 
of  pumice  and  ashes  which  encumber 
the  surface.  A  torrent  has  broken 
down  the  N.  of  the  cone,  where  its 
structure  may  be  examined.  It  is 
composed  of  beds  of  scoriee,  pumice, 
and  lapilli,  in  which  vast  blocks  of  tra- 
chyte are  imbedded.  A  winding  path 
leads  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  crater. 

The  road  now  skirts  the  W.  side  of 
Monte  Rotaro,  and  passes  on  the  1.  the 
fine  extinct  crater  of  Monte  Monta- 
gnone.  Beyond  is  a  beautifrd  view  over 
the  sea  to  Capri.  Leaving  the  road, 
we  turn  up  a  path,  skirted  for  some 
distwce  by  an  aqueduct,  which  con* 
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veyfi    Water    ffom    Borneo    to    tlie 
town   of  Ischia.    The  vineyards  are 
now    left  behind,  and  the  way  lies 
through  chestnut  groves,  and  then  over 
bare  rocky  ground.  Skirting  the  S.  side 
of  the  mountain,  beneath  the  principal 
peaks,  we  ascend  in  zigzags  to  the 
Hermitage  of  S,  Nicola,  by  which  name 
the  mountain  is  more  generally  known. 
It  is  a  sort  of  underground  monastery, 
formerly  occupied  by  several  monks ; 
but  now  tenanted   by  a  solitary  an- 
chorite, who  keeps  a  visitor's  book,  in 
which,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  the 
traveller  may  inscribe  his  name.  Some 
wine  and  bread  may  be  obtained  here. 
The  best  point  of  view  is  from  the  Bel- 
vedere, a  sort  of  rocky  battlemented 
platform,  a  few  yards  higher  than  the 
hermitage.    The  panorama  that  here 
spreads  itself  out  before  one,  on  a  clear 
day,  is  most  glorious.    To  the  S.  and 
W.  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  sea, 
in  which  lie  floating  the  rocky  islets  of 
Ponza  and  Yentotene ;  on  the  N.  the 
coast  line  is  visible  as  far  as  the  Cir- 
cean  Promontory,  and  the  eye  rests  in 
turn  on  Terracina,  Gaeta,  Cumae,  the 
Bays   of   Pozzuoli  and    Naples,  and 
Vesuvius,  the  whole  backed  by  the 
snowy  range  of  the  Abruzzi.    Farther 
to   the   E.  lie  Sorrento    and    Capri, 
and  beyond  Monte  S.  Angelo  glistens 
the  Bay  of  Salerno.    Immediately  at 
one's  feet  the  island  falls  away  steeply 
on  the  N.  in  luxuriantly  clad  slopes 
down  to  the  sea,  and  on  the  S.  spreads 
itself  out  less  abruptly,  but  more  rug- 
gedly, till  it  ends  in  a  rocky  beach  line. 
The  mountain  is  2616  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.    It  may  be  ascended  from 
many  other  points  in  the  island,  the  near- 
est of  which  is  the  village  of  Fontana, 
1  m.  distant  on  the  S.  (see  below), thence 
Forio  can  be  reached,  and  Casamicciola, 
which  makes  an  agreeable  change  in 
the  road,  either  going  or  returning. 
The   direct   descent   to  Casamicciola 
m^be  accomplished  in  an  hour. 

The  Tour  of  the  Island  will  take 
about  8  hrs.  In  describing  it  we  shall 
notice  the  principal  villages  of  the 
isluid,  all  of  which  lie  either  on  or 
close  to  the  road.  The  main  road 
leads  direct  round  the  base  of  Monte 
Epomeo  to  Forio.    It  is  worth  while. 


however,  to  diverge  to  the  rt.,  and 
descend  to 

Lacco  (1593  Inhab.),  a  pretty  vil- 
lage, beautifally  situated  in  a  cove 
on  the  seashore  below  Casamicciola. 
Its  population  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  tunny  fishery,  and  in  the  making 
of  straw  hats  and  baskets.  Just  out" 
side  the  village,  to  the  N.,  are  the  ch. 
and  convent  of  S,  Hestitutaf  the  patron 
sunt  of  the  island,  whose  festival,  a 
great  event  in  the  year,  takes  place 
on  the  1 7th  of  May.  The  body  of  the 
saint,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Africa,  by  being  inclosed  alive  in  a 
case,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  was  cast 
ashore  in  the  little  bay  of  S.  Montana, 
beyond  the  present  ch.,  where  grows  in 
the  sandy  soil  a  flower  (^Squilla  mari- 
tima),  called  by  the  islanders  the  Oiglio 
di  Santa  Bestituta,  from  the  tradition 
that  it  first  sprang  up  on  the  spot  where 
the  body  of  the  saint  was  cast ;  they  also 
say  that  it  will  not  grow  anywhere  else. 

The  high  land  N.  of  Lacco,  the  Monte 
di  Yico,  is  formed  of  tufa ;  off  its  point 
a  Tonnara  is  laid  down  every  year,  from 
May  to  October,  when  large  numbers  of 
tunnies  and  sword-fish  are  caught  The 
principal  spring  at  Lacco,  the  Aequo 
di  S,  Bestituta,  temp.  135^,  rises  near 
the  convent,  and  is  collected  for  use  in 
a  convenient  building,  where  the  sand- 
baths,  for  which  Ltuico  is  celebrated, 
may  also  be  taken.  It  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  muriate  of  soda 
and  muriate  of  potash  than  any  other 
water  in  the  island,  and  consequently 
requires  to  be  used  with  caution.  It  is 
a  powerful  agent  in  the  cure  of  obstruc- 
tions, rheumatic  affections,  pandysis, 
and  diseases  of  the  joints.  The  Acqua 
Eegina  Isabella  rises  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  106^  in  the  garden  of  the  con- 
vent It  contains  a  larger  quantity 
of  free  carbonic  acid  gas  tbian  any 
water  in  the  island,  except  the  Gurgi" 
teSo,  with  a  considerable  proportion 
of  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  munate  of 
soda.  It  is  valuable  in  affections 
arising  from  a  want  of  tone  of 
the  system,  in  scrofulous  diseases, 
and  in  dyspepsia.  The  Stufe  di  8, 
Lorenzo,  on  the  ridge  which  bounds 
the  valley  of  8,  Montano,  W.  of  Lacco, 
I  near  the  road  to  Forio,  is  one  of  the 
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moft  celebrated  in  tlie  island.  It  b  a 
natnnl  Tapoor-lMUli,  heated  bj  steam 
issniiig  fnm  crerioes  in  the  trachytic 
rock  at  a  temperature  of  135^.  The 
Acqua  di  8.  Moidama  risesat  the  foot  of  the 
lava  current  which  has  Howed  from  the 
Bionte  Marecoceo,which  forms  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  tiie  island.  Itstemperatore 
is  idl<^,  and  its  medicinal  properties 
correspond  with  those  of  8.  BesHtuta. 
The  ^[Toond  aroond  its  sooroe  is  so  hot 
that  It  raises  the  thermometer  in  a  few 
seconds  to  122^.  On  the  sesshore  at 
Lacco  also,  the  sand,  which  is  Uack 
and  shining,  is  at  all  times  so  hot  that 
a  hole  mrae  in  it  becomes  instantly 
filled  with  water  at  the  temperature  of 
112^.  Near  the  small  islet  called 
CapitellOf  off  the  marina  of  Lacco 
and  at  Mezzavia,  it  is  sufficiently 
hot  to  raise  the  thermometer  to  171^. 
Not  fiir  from  Lacco,  on  the  £.  side 
of  Monte  Vtco,  was  a  large  block  of  lava, 
bearing  a  Greek  inscription,  recording 
the  construction  of  a  fortified  wall  by  the 
Syracnsan  colonists,  before  the^  were 
driven  out  by  the  eruptions.  This  yery 
interesting  record  has  been  lost,  the 
fishermen  haying  removed  it  to  sink 
their  nets  during  the  tunny-fishing 
season  off  the  adjoining  headland. 

The  road  from  Lacco  passes  oyer 
the  layarstream  of  Monte  Marecocoo, 
forming  the  promontories  of  Comacckia 
and  Camuay  at  the  S.  ridge  of  which  b 
the  Hermitage  of  Monte  VirgiM^  to 

Fario  (6176  Inhab.;  Lodgings  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood),  the  residence 
of  the  lar^r  Ischian  proprietors,  occu- 
P3ring  a  picturesque  position  on  the  W. 
coast,  and  with  a  thriring  little  port 
It  is  3  m.  distant  from  Casamicciola, 
and  2  from  Lacco. 

At  CerigliOf  one  of  the  suburbs,  in 
the  Villa  Paolone,  is  the  Acqua  di  f^an^ 
cetco  I.,  rising  at  a  temperature  of 
113^,  and  resembling  Ae  A.  Cappone 
in  its  smell  of  chicken-broth.  It  is 
used  in  dyspepsia  and  weakness  of  the 
stomach,  in  yisceral  obstructions  of  a 
chronic  character,  and  in  hysteriead 
affections.  The  Acqua  di  Citara  rises 
1  m.  S.  of  Forio,  in  a  sandy  bay  near 
the  high  point  called  the  Capo  dell*  /m- 
peratore.  It  varies  in  temperature, 
iccordiDg  to  the  season,  from  115^  to  I 


124^;  in 
Its  name. 


jeank  naestBlid-.] 
as  Dr.  Ziocar6i ! 


celebrity,  justified  by  modcn  eips- 1 
ence,  in  ^  enre  of  stexiBty  and  s 
yarioasfi>nnsofulenne  disease.  Iti 
strongly  aperient.  Near  its  soereeis 
hot  wdls  and  andait  yapour^at^ 
wluch  date  probably  from  the  tuned 
the  Greek  colonists';  bat  tii^  are  9or 
disused.  Monte  i^(Hneo  may  be  » 
cended  finom  Forio,  as  it  m^  ako&cs 
Casamicciola;  but  the  ascent  is  esaff 
by  way  of  Panxa.  There  are  sereni 
medisval  towers  at  Forio,  some8qoii& 
others  round,  and  an  unusual  nniBiic 
of  churehes,  with  numerous  neatprinE; 
residences,  showing  the  prosp^trcf 
the  place. 

llie  view  from  the  platform  of  the 
ch.  of  S.  Francesco,  dose  to  the  sea, 
is  yenr  pretty. 

Striking  inland,  we  reach,  in  2^  bl 
from  Forio, 

Panza,  beautifolly  situated  in  tk 
midst  of  vineyards  on  the  S.  W.  slopes 
of  Epomeo.  It  was  a  fiivourite  resoit 
when  the  Ara^nese  kings  had  their 
villa  in  its  neighbourhood ;  it  is  nov 
inhabited  chiefly  by  agricultorists. 
The  road  now  strikes  up  the  hill  ud 
becomes  little  better  than  a  veryroogii 
mountain-path.  In  %  m.  Serran  is 
reached,  and  in  1  m.  farther  Fadcoa, 
whence  the  summit  of  Epomeo  is  oolj 
1  m.  distant,  and,  may  be  reached  from 
Ponea  in  1{  hr.  The  views  seamni 
from  this  point  of  the  road  are  very 
lovely. 

The  road  now  descends  to  the  iiex^ 
village, 

Moropano,  2  m.  from  Fontam 
Below,  but  nearer  Serrara,  is  the  pro- 
montory of  Sant'  Angelo,  croiraed 
by  the  ruins  of  a  tower,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  British  troops 
when  they  evacuated  the  idand  lo 
1*809.  Near  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  bridge 
of  Moropano,  is  the  Acqua  di  Ni- 
troll.  Numerous  Latin  inscriptioDS, 
dedicated  to  the  Nymphe  NitrodeSf  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
issues  from  the  lava  at  a  temperatore 
of  $6^,  and  co&tains  $;considenibIe 
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qtumtity  of  bicarbonate  of  iron.  It  is 
mach  valued  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys 
and  in  hypochondriasis,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  Jasolino  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
longevity  of  the  peasantry  of  the  dis- 
trict, who  resoH  to  it  as  a  remedy  for 
all  kinds  of  maladies.  In  a  ravine  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Marina  of 
Marontij  is  the  Acqyad*  Olmxtello^  which 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  car* 
bonates  of  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime,  the 
snlpfiate  and  muriate  of  soda,  and  a 
quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid  gas.  It 
is  useful  ii^  visceral  obtructions,  in 
renal  and  urinary  affections,  and  in 
cutaneous  and  other  diseases  dependent 
on  a  disordered  state  of  the  liver.  The 
peasantry  use  it  in  injections  to  the 
ears  in  cases  of  deafness.  In  the  ad- 
joining ravine  of  Caoascura  is  the 
Acqua  di  PetreBes,  which  bears  a  strong 
analogy  to  the  Gurgitello  at  Qasamic- 
ciola :  it  rises  at  a  temperature  of  203^, 
and  is  used  in  chronic  rheumatism.  On 
the  shore,  near  the  Punta  di  S.  Angelo, 
are  several  emanations  of  hot  vapour, 
of  such  power  that  the  sand  in  which 
they  occur  raises  the  thermometer  to 
212°.  Farther  on,  at  the  little  village 
from  which  they  derive  their  name, 
are  the  Stufe  di  Testaccio,  In  one  of 
the  fissures  from  which  the  hot  tar  issues 
the  temperature  is  196^,  but  that  of  the 
other  sources,  when  dosed,  is  not  more 
than  1220 

The  next  village  we  come  to  is 
Barano,  1  m.,  whence  a  road  leads 
across  the  island  by  Monte  Rotaro  to 
the  Bagno  di  Casamicciola.  Beyond, 
on  the  £.,  is  the  cone  of  Mcnte  di 
Vezza^  and  between  tiiat  and  the  town 
of  Ischia  the  Monte  CampagnanOf  from 
which  an  ancient  stream  of  lava  may 
be  traced. 

Passing  through  a  narrow  valley, 
the  end  of  which  is  crossed  by  the 
aqueduct  which  conveys  the  water 
from  Epomeo  to  Ischia,  we  reach  the 
small  village  of  S.  Antonio,  and  thence 
in  3  m.  from  Barano, 

Ischia  (6497  Inhab.-^Inn !  Locanda 
Nolnie  in  the  Piazza),  the  capital  of  the 
itiand.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  bat 
it  has  never  recovered  its  prosperity 
lince  the  eruption  of  ^.d,  1902.    Its 


Castle  (permission  to  enter  to  be 
obtained  from  the  commandant),  l)uilt 
by  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon,  stands  on  a 
lofty  isolated  rock  of  volcanic  tufa 
and  ashes.  It  rises  out  of  the  sea 
opposite  the  island  of  Vivara,  and  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  mole 
constructed  on  a  narrow  isthmus ;  the 
view  from  it  is  very  fine.  The  town 
stretches  along  the  coast  from  this 
mole  as  far  as  the  Punta  Molina,  the 
termination  in  the  sea  of  the  lava- 
current  of  1302. 

The  road  which  we  now  follow  by 
the  marina  of  Mandra  crosses  the 
trachyte  current  called  the  Lava  dell' 
ArsOf  produced  by  the  eruption  of  1302. 
This  lava,  which  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  feldspar,  is  still  barren  like  the 
recent  lavas  of  Vesuvius.  There  is  no 
crater,  properly  speaking,  now  visible, 
but  the  point,  bearing  the  significative 
name  of  Le  Cremate^  from  which  it 
issued,  is  marked  by  a  depression  in 
the  surface,  and  by  the  vast  heaps  of 
scoriae  which  surround  it.  The  dis- 
tance of  this  month  from  the  sea  is 
1^  m.  Francesco  Lombardi  and  Ponta- 
nusj  who  have  left  a  description  of  the 
eruption,  say  that  it  lasted  two  months, 
that  many  inhabitants  were  destroyed, 
and  others  fled  to  the  continent  Pon- 
tanus  had  here  a  villa,  of  whidi  we 
find  a  memorial  in  the  Acqua  di  Pon- 
tano,  situated  in  a  garden  supposed  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  vilLeu  Jaso- 
lino, who  describes  it  under  the  name 
of  the  "  A.  del  Giardino  del  PmdanOy" 
extols  its  efficacy  in  cases  of  gravel, 
strangury,  &c.  Since  his  time  it  has 
&Uen  into  disuse ;  the  temperature  is 
93°. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  IsTFa 
current  is 

Bagno  cP Ischia,  1  m.  from  f  Ischia. 
Ferdinand  II.  erected  a  villa  on  the 
heights  here,  and  reduced  the  small 
lake,  supposed  to  have  been  a  vol- 
canic crater,  into  a  refuge  harbour, 
in  wbi<^  yachtsof  considerabledranght 
of  water  can  lie.  Its  situation  is  veij 
beautiful ;  on  one  side  of  its  shores  is 
the  bath  establishment,  and  a  neat 
modem  church,  above  which  rise  the 
gardens  of  the  once  royal  villa.  On  the 
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N.E.  of  thit  little  harbour  are  the  PiinU 
di  S.  Pietro,  and  the  Tillage  of  Baffno, 
ooDf  isting  of  a  row  of  shops  and  fisher- 
men's dwellings.  The  ascent  to 
Monte  Epomeo  is  easily  made  from 
here  by  a  path  between  the  yolcanic 
cones  of  Montagnone  and  Monte 
Rotaro.  There  are  2  springs  which 
constitute  the  Bagno  (f  Isckfa^  under 
the  names  of  the  Acqua  deih  Fontana 
and  the  Acqua  del  Ibrnetto.  They  rise 
from  different  sources,  but  are  identical 
in  their  mineral  characters,  containing 
muriate  of  soda  combined  with  the  car- 
bonates of  soda  and  magnesia,  and  free 
carbonic  acid  gas.  These  are  the  waters 
to  whidi  Strabo  is  supposed  to  allude 
in  his  description  of  certain  baths  at 
Ischia,  which  were  considered  a  cure 
for  stone.  They  are  highly  stimulat- 
ing, and  are  used  in  diseaises  which  are 
complicated  with  atony,  in  sluggish 
ulcers,  scrofulous  swellings,  and  rheu- 
matic affections  of  the  joints.  Their 
temperature  Taries  from  131°  to  138°. 
A  bath-house  has  recently  been  erected 
here  for  the  conyenience  of  yisitors.  On 
the  high  ground  aboye  the  lake  is  the 
fine  extinct  crater  of  Montagnone  ;  and 
on  the  N.W.  the  Monte  Tciorre,  sepa- 
rated by  a  rayine  from  the  more  ancient 
one  of  Monte  Rotaro,  which  has  been 
already  described  in  the  ascent  of 
Epomeo.  Monte  Taborre  is  com- 
posed of  trachytic  laya,  resting  on  a 
bed  of  clay,  in  which  are  found  marine 
shells  of  some  species  still  liying  in 
the  Mediterranean.  On  the  shore  at 
the  £.  base  of  the  Funta  deih  Scrofa 
is  the  Acqua  di  CastiglwM.  Its  tem- 
perature is  167°  at  its  source,  and 
from  100°  to  104°  in  the  reser- 
yoir.  The  sand  on  the  shore  near 
it  is  so  hot  that  it  raises  the  ther- 
mometer in  a  few  minutes  to  212°,  and 
there  is  a  hot  spring  in  the  sea  itself  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  beach.  The 
water  of  Castiglione  is  a  tonic  aperient, 
and  is  much  used  in  stomach  com- 
plaints caused  by  a  languid  state  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  The  Stufe  di  Casti- 
glione, situated  on  the  hills  aboye  the 
baths,  are  yapour-baths  which  issue 
from  orifices  in  the  laya,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  122°  in  the  lower,  and 
of  133°   in  the  upper  stofa,     The 


Stufe  di  Cacduto  issue  ftom,  the  hn 
which  fiowed  from  Monte  Taboire, 
and  are  of  the  same  character  as  &qr 
of  Casli^one,  their  temperature  boil 
160°.  The  noise  of  the  water  Ixnliog 
beneath  the  rodcy  surface  may  be  dis- 
tinctly heard.  From  the  base  of  Mqhk 
Taborre  the  road  descends  to  the  Mi- 
rina  of  Casamicciola,  lined  by  the  brick- 
works ;  or  by  keeping  along  the  hi^ 

rnnd  and  passing  through  the  Bagni 
Casamicciola,  the  hotels  can  te 
reached  without  descending  to  the  sea- 
side. 


ROUTE  146. 

NAPLES  TO  CAMPOBASSO  AND  TEBMOUi 
BT  80L0PACA;  y^TH  EXCIJBSI0M8  TO 
BOIANO  AND  THE  TREIflTI  ISLAUD^ 


Naples  to 

TostLKH 

Solop«ca  (Ball)    .... 

w 

Solopaca  to  San  Lnpo    .     . 

.    1      W 

S.  Lapo  to  Morcoue  .     .     . 

.    1      w 

Moroone  to  S.  Gialiano  .     .     . 

.    1      w 

S.  Giuliano  to  Campobasso  .     . 

.    1      w 

Oampobaaso  to  Oampolleto  .     , 

GampoUeto  to  Gasacalenda  . 

Casacalenda  to  Valrano  .     .     , 

.    1*   » 

Vairano  to  Termoli  .    .     .     . 

.     If     31 

English  m. 

162=^ 

A  rly.  is  projected  from  Naples  to 
Termoli,  which  will  diyerge  froB 
the  line  to  Beneyento  at  Solopacii 
whence  it  will  follow  the  line  of  the 
post-road  to  Tepino,  running  theo  m 
near  Bojano,  beyond  which  it  will 
trayerse  the  central  chain  of  the 
Apennines  into  the  upper  yalle^  of  tii9 
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Bifettio,  to  follow  that  river  to  Termoli 
on  the  Adriatic,  leaving  Campobassd 
and  Larino  on  the  rt.  When  com- 
pleted it  will  form  the  most  direct  line 
from  Naples  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Conveyances  for  Campobasso  and 
Termoli  will  be  found  at  Solopaca 
Station ;  they  do  the  whole  distance  in 
18  hrs. ;  fare  1 5  fr.  For  the  route  by 
rail  as  far  as  Solopaca  see  Rte.  146. 

From  Solopaca  Stat,  an  ascent  of 
4  m.  brings  us  to 

Guardia  di  Sanframondi,  or  Guardia 
del  Sole  (4596  Tnhab.),  on  a  hill  com- 
manding a  most  extensive  view  of  the 
course  of  the  Galore  and  the  Volturuo,of 
the  valley  of  Faicchio  and  its  numerous 
Casali  on  the  rt.,  above  which  rise  the 
broken  peaks  of  the  Matese  ;  in  front 
is  the  fine  group  of  TabumOy  the 
lower  slopes  of  which  are  clothed 
with  vineyards  and  olive  plantations,  as 
in  the  days  of  Virgil,  and  the  higher 
regions  with  rich  pastures;  but  the 
vast  forests  that  once  clothed  it  have 
disappeared. 

Jurat  Ismara  Baccho 
Conserere,  atque  olea  magniim  vestire  Tabor- 
num.  ViRQ.  Geor.  ii.  37. 

Ac  velat  ingenti  Sila,  sttmiuove  Taburno, 
Cum  duo  coQversis  inimica  in  praelia  tauri 
FronUbus  incurrunt,  etc 

Mfu  aJL  115, 

The  simplest  plan  for  a  tourist  who 
does  not  proceed  to  Campobasso,  but 
is  desirous  of  seeing  Guardia  and 
the  beautiful  scenery  surrounding  it, 
and  of  returning  to  Naples  the  same 
evening,  will  be  to  start  froiii  Naples  by 
an  early  train  for  Solopaca,  and  there 
order  a  light  carriage  to  meet  him  at 
the  station. 

A  goo^  road  of  3  m.  leads  from 
Guardia  to  Cerreto.  We  follow  the 
upper  side  of  the  mountain  to  S.  Lupo, 
a  village  where  the  province  of  Molise, 
or  Sanniot  is  entered.  After  a  tedious 
succession  of  ascents  and  descents,  as  far 
as  the  village  of  Ponte  Landoifo,  passed 
on  the  rt,  a  road  branches  off  which 
leads  to  Lucera  and  Troia  (Rte.  146) : 
from  here  a  descent  brings  us  to  the 
valley  of  the   Tamaro.  leaving  1^  m; 

[S,  Italy.-} 


on  the  1.  the  town  of  Morcone.  The 
road  follows  the  course  of  the  Ta- 
maro  to  the  post-station  of 

Sepino,  The  village  3  m.  off  the  road 
on  the  1.  preserves  the  name  of  Scepinum, 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  Sam- 
nium,  which  offered  a  determined  resist- 
ance to  the  Consul  Papirius  Cursor,  who 
at  last  subdued  it  and  put  to  the  sword 
most  of  its  inhab.  Under  Nero  it  re- 
ceived a  colony  and  became  a  munici- 
pium.  Its  ruins  are  2  m.  N.W.  of 
the  modern  village,  at  a  place  called 
Altilia,  The  outer  wall  of  reticu- 
lated masonry  is  still  perfect ;  its  gates 
are  flanked  with  square  towers ;  there 
are  remains  of  a  theatre,  a  subter- 
ranean aqueduct,  &c.  On  the  E.  gate  is 
an  inscription  containing  an  admoni- 
tion to  the  magistrates  to  protect  the 
drovers  of  the  flocks  in  their  annual 
passage  through  the  town,  as  great 
complaints  had  reached  Rome  of  the 
conduct  of  the  soldiers  and  inhab. ; 
it  is  now  illegible.  This  route  is  still 
followed  by  the  shepherds  in  their  an- 
nual migrations  from  the  mountains  of 
the  Abruz2i  to  the  plains  of  Apulia. 

1  S,  Giuliano  (2369  Inhab.),  on  the 
top  of  a  hill. 


SXCURSION  TO  BOIANO. 

[2  m,  after  passing  the  post-station  of 
S.  Giuliano  a  road  branches  off  near 
the  watershed  between  the  Tamaro  and 
Biferno  on  the  t.  to  Boiano  and  Isernia, 
and  connects  the  road  to  Campobasso 
and  Termoli  with  the  high  road  of  the 
Abruzzi.  Another,  branching  off  on 
iTt.,  leads  by  Jelsi  and  Volturara  to 
Lucera  and  Foggia,  and  opens  a  com' 
mnnication  between  this  mountainous^ 
district  and  the  Apulian  plains.  The 
road  on  the  t.  leads  by  a  winding* 
diescent  into  the  valley  of  Boiano,  the 
Boviania  lustra  of  Silius  Italicus  (about 
8  m.),  through  wild  and  gloomy  scenery, 
broken  into  dark  ravines,  and  thickly 
clothed  with  forests. 

2  A 
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10  m.  Bciano  (5706  Inhab.)*  the 
anciect  Bocian^an,  which  played  an 
important  part  during  the  coDtests 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Sam- 
nites,  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
confederates  daring  the  Social  War, 
and  the  seat  of  their  general  coun- 
cil after  the  fall  of  Corfinium.  It 
stands  on  a  rocky  hill,  one  of  the  last 
offshoots  of  the  Matese,  which  over* 
shadows  it  on  the  S.W.  so  completely 
as  to  deprive  it  of  the  sun  for  several 
months  in  the  year.  Its  fortifications, 
mentioned  by  Livy,  are  still  traceable 
on  the  side  of  the  Tifemus  in  the 
scanty  remains  of  its  walls  of  large 
polygonal  blocks,  with  the  smaller 
interstices  nicely  filled  up.  It  con- 
tinued as  a  municipium  under  the  Em- 
pire, It  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  853,  and  has  subsequently 
suffered  severely  from  similar  com- 
motions. The  Bifemo  that  flows  by 
it  abounds  with  troat.  The  ascent  of 
the  Matese  can  be  made  from  Boiano. 
The  modem  Boiano  is  supposed  by 
some  topographers  to  occupy  the  site 
of  Bovianum  Undecumanorum,  and  that 
the  Bovianum  Vetus  was  near  Agnone, 
20  m.  farther  north. 

From  Boiano  the  road  ascends  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  river,  passes  through  Can- 
talupo  (2590  Inhab.),  and  proceeds 
below  Pettorano  to 

16  m.  Isemia,  (Rte.  143.)] 


From  the  post-station  of  S.  Giuliano, 
the  road,  passing  by  a  steep  ascent  over 
barren  hills,  leaving  the  village  of 
Inchianiro  1  m.  on  1.  near  the  water- 
shed between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Adriatic,  proceeds  to 

1  Campobasso  (14,090  Inhab. — Inn: 
La  Fosta),  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Molise,  situated  in  the  most 
dreary  scenery  of  the  province.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  geographers  to  mark 
the  site  of  ancient  Samnium.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  fine  building,  and  the  ch. 
of  St.  Antonio  Abate  has  a  picture  of 
',  Benedict,  said  to  be  by   Ouercino. 


The  town  ccmtains  a  small  theatre, 
and  palaces  of  the  provincial  gentry. 
The  ruined  castle  and  the  5  gatevays 
with  their  antique  towers  give  it  i 
remarkable  aspect.  Campobasso  is  the 
central  mart  for  the  grain  trade  of  the 
province,  and  has  a  oertsun  reputation 
for  its  cutlery. 

From  Campobasso  the  road  proceeds 
to  Campolieto  (2274  Inhab.},  and  from 
there  to 

Casacalenda  (6248  Inhab.),  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
CalelcL,  where  Fabius  encamped  to  watch 
Hannibal,  who  had  taken  up  bis  winter 
quarters  at  Genmiumy  which  stood  at  a 
spot  called  Gerione,  1^  m.  E.  It  was 
here  that  the  rashness  of  Minucios 
caused  an  engagement  in  whidi  the 
Roman  army  was  nearly  defeated.  6  nu 
farther  by  a  very  hilly  road  we  reach 

Larino  (5738  Inhab.,  Inn  kept  by 
Agostino  Milano),  the  see  of  a  bishop 
and  the  chief  town  of  a  district,  re- 
taining the  name  of  Lanmimj  whose 
extensive  remains  are  at  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  modem  town,  and 
near  the  road  on  the  1.  Its  territory 
was  traversed  by  the  Consul  Clandius 
on  his  march  to  the  Metaurus  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  Hasdrubal,  and  by 
Caesar  on  his  advance  to  Bronda- 
sium  in  pursuit  of  Pompey.  Lariniun 
was  the  birthplace  of  A.  Cluentius, 
known  by  Cicero's  oration  in  his  behalf. 
The  existing  remains  at  Larino  Vecchio, 
1  m.  N.  of  the  modern  town,  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  of  3fon*erojw,  consist 
of  an  amphitheatre,  2  temples,  baths, 
of  a  building  called  il  Palazzo  (possibly 
the  Curia),  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings,  attesting  its  former  im* 
portance. 

On  leaving  Larino  the  road  descends 
into  the  plain  called  il  Piano  di  Lamh 
in  which  is  the  post  station  of 

Vairano;  then  crossing  the  Cigno 
torrent,  and  afterwards  the  Bifcrnd 
the  large  village  of  Ouglionesi  is  see* 
upon  the  hills  to  the  1. 

Termoli,  a  station  on  the  Ancona* 
Foggia  line  (see  Kte.  143). 
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THE  TREMITI  ISLANDS. 

These  islands,  the  IusuUb  Diomedece, 
,  known  in  classical  mythology  for 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  companions 
of  Diomed  into  birds,  are  22  m.  N.E. 
of  the  promontory  of  Termoli.  The 
largest  of  them,  now  S,  Domenico,  the 
Insula  Diomedia  of  the  ancients,  called 
by  Tacitus  Trimerus,  from  which  evi- 
dently the  preseht  name  of  the  group 
is  derived,  was  the  spot  selected  by  Au- 
gustus for  the  place  of  exile  of  his  grand- 
daughter Julia,  the  wife  of  Lepidus, 
-who  lingered  in  it  for  20  years  until 
her  death.  It  was  here  that  Diomed's 
tomb  is  said  to  have  existed,  and  where 
there  was  a  shrine  to  his  memory. 
This  island  is  remarkable  for  its  forest 
of  Aleppo  pines  (Finns  Halepensis). 
The  next  in  size  is  Caprara^  from  the 
wild  capers  which  grow  luxuriantly 
upon  it.  The  middle  one,  which  is  the 
smallest,  called  S.  Maria  or  S,  Nicola^ 
is  the  place  where  Paulus  Wame- 
fridus^  better  known  as  Faulus  Diaconus, 
the  secretary  of  Desiderius,  the  last 
king  of  the  Longobards,  was  exiled  by 
Charlemagne.  Charles  II.  erected  a 
fortress  on  this  island,  which  was  so 
much  strengthened  afterwards  by  the 
Lateran  canons  as  to  resist  successfully 
an  attack  of  the  Turkish  fleet  in  1 567. 
The  monastery,  founded  originally  by 
the  Benedictines  in  the  1 1th  cent,  was 
suppressed  in  1783,  and  since  1797  has 
been  used  as  a  prison. 

About  10  m.  £.  of  Caprara  is  the 
barren  and  deserted  island  of  Pianosa, 

The  Peirano-Danovaro  Company's 
mail  steamers  call  at  these  islands 
every  Wednesday,  on  their  way  to  An- 
cona  from  Naples,  and  every  Satur-> 
day  on  the  return  voyages.] 


ROUTE  146. 

NAPLES  TO  FOGGIA  BY  CASERTA,  TELES  E 
[PIEDIMOMTE  D'ALIFE  AND  CAIAZZO], 
BENEVENTO,  ARIANO  [LAKE  OF  AU- 
SANCTDS],  CERVARO. — RAIL. 

DistaruXy  123  m. ;  time,  5f  to  8i  hrs. ; 
trains^  4  daily. 

Travellers  going  N.,  unless  they 
wish  to  pass  by  Florence,  will  find 
this  line  by  Foggia  and  thence  to 
Ancona  the  most  direct  and  conve- 
nient. It  is  also  the  only  through  rly. 
route  to  theS. — Bari,  Brindisi,  Otranto, 
Taranto,  &c. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  Naples  Stat, 
the  line  ascends,  and,  branching  off 
from  that  to  Home  on  the  I.,  it  en- 
ters a  tunnel  of  586  yds.,  under  the 
great  extramural  cemetery  of  the 
city,  to  reach  the  plain  of  the  Cam- 
pania, across  which  it  runs  as  far  as 
Caserta. 

10  kil.  Casoria  Stat,  the  village  on 
the  rt. ;  in  one  of  the  richest  districts 
of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  here  covered 
with  poplars  and  elms  supporting  vines, 
stone-pines,  and  corn-fields. 

4  kil.  Fratta'Orumo  Stat.,  between 
the  villages  of  these  names. 


2  kil.  Sani^  Antimo  Stat. 


2  A  2 
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4  kil.  Acersa  Stat.  (21,  176  Inliab.) 
Founded  by  the  Nonnans  in  1030.  It 
has  acquired  celebrity  for  its  lonatic 
asylam,  the  Maddalena,  estabUshed  by 
Marat,  and  capable  of  containing  500 
persons.  This  institution  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  throw  aside  restraints,  and 
to  rely  on  moral  influences  founded  on 
the  basis  of  occupation  and  amusement 
for  the  cure.  The  suppressed  Celestiue 
convent  of  San  Pietro  a  Muella  stands 
on  the  site  of  themedisyal  castle  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  murder,  in  1345, 
of  Andrew  of  Hungary,  the  husband  of 
Queen  Joanna  I.,  by  whose  supposed 
connivance  he  was  called  out  of  his  bed 
to  receive  pretended  tidings  of  great 
urgency  from  the  capital,  and  strangled 
by  the  conspirators  in  the  garden  of  the 
convent.  The  church  ofS.  Lorenzo  has 
a  handsome  Lombard*  fayade. 

[About  2  miles  £.  of  Aversa  is  the 
village  of  S,  Eipidio,  where  some  ruins 
still  mark  the  site  of  the  Oscan  city 
of  Atella,  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Roman  literature  for  the  satirical  farces 
called  the  Fabulas  Atellance,  which  were 
represented  in  the  Oscan  language 
on  the  Roman  stage  long  after 
Latin  was  the  prevailing  idiom.  These 
farces  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
prototypes  or  the  performances  in  the 
theatre  of  San  Carlino  which  are 
so  popular  in  Naples  at  the  present 
day ;  and  the  Neapolitan  Pulciuella  is 
regarded  as  the  lineal  descendant  of 
the  Oscan  Maccus,  so  well  known  by 
the  Pompeii  paintings.  The  pedigree 
of  the  immortal  Punch  may  therefore 
date  from  an  antiquity  more  remote 
than  Rome  itself.] 

The  wine  of  Aversa,  called  the 
Asprino, — 

Quel  d'  Aversa  ocido  Asprino 
Che  non  so  s'  ^  agresto,  o  vino. 

is  often  prepared  and  sold  as  cham- 
pagne in  Italy  and  in  the  Levant. 

Between  this,  and 

9    kil,    Marcianise   Stat.,    the    rail 


crosses  the  Canal  of  the  Lagni,  tli< 
lowest  part  of  the  plain,  before  reach- 
ing 

6  kil.  CcLserta  Junct  Stat  (for  descrip* 
tion  see  p.  305.)  Here  the  line  lo 
Benevento  branches  off  from  tha: 
to  Naples  by  Cancello  on  the  Roman 
one,  and,  after  crossing  the  plain  near 
Galasse  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  stat. 
upon  the  Via  Appia,  of  Calasse,  ascends 
rapidly  between  deep  cuttings  in  the 
limestone  rock  the  hill  behind  Madda- 
loni,  during  which  there  are  splendid 
views  over  the  pl^n,  Vesuvius,  ku 
until  it  penetrates  *  two  tunnels,  one 
of  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  before 
reaching 

7  kil.  Maddaloni  Stat,  (see  p.  305' 
1  m.  from  the  town,  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  ridge  of  hills  that  separate' 
the  Campania  from  the  valley  of  the 
Isclero.  Leaving  this  stat.,  the  fine 
aqueduct  of  Valle  is  seen,  under  tk 
lower  arches  of  which  the  rly.  as  veil 
as  the  high  road,  passes  before  reach* 
ing 

6  kil.  Valle  di  Maddaloni  Stat. 
The  Carolina  Aqueduct  just  mea* 
tioned,  commonly  called  the  P^* 
deUa  Valle f  or  di  Maddaloni,  conveys  the 
water  from  the  skirts  of  ML  Tabt/rM  ?' 
the  Royal  Gardens  of  Caserta,  along  a 
circuitous  course  of  21  m.  The  soorcei 
of  the  stream  are  near  Airola  and  Fino- 
The  latter  place  was  also  the  source  of 
the  Aqita  JiUia  carried  to  ancient  CapM- 
For  a  ||^eat  part  of  the  distance  tk 
water  is  conveyed  by  undergronoi 
channels  excavated  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  but  in  the  hoiio«s 
aqueducts  have  been  constructed,  tk 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  this  Fi0 
della  Valle,  between  Monte  Longatf 
and  Monte  Garzano.  This  aqawu^ 
is  justly  the  pride  of  the  Neapolitan 
It  consists  of  three  tiers  of  arciitf 
rising  to  the  height  of  about  I90ftii 
and  has  a  lengUi  at  the  summit  d 
about  1820  ft.  The  lower  tier  has  I> 
arches,  the  middle  28,  and  the  npptf 
one  43.    A  carriage  can  drive  aloQ| 
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the  upper  tier.  This  gigantic  work  was 
began  by  Charles  III.  from  the  designs 
of  Vanvitelli,  and  was  completed  by  his 
saccessor  Ferdinand  I. 

2  miles  farther  a  good  road  of  4  m. 
leads  on  rt.,  parallel  to  the  Isclero,  to 
S.  Agata  dei  Goti,  the  ancient  Saticola, 
and  from  there  another,  continuing 
along  the  same  stream,  through  a  de- 
pression in  the  hills,  to  Airola  and  into 
the  valley  of  Arpaia,  by  some  authors 
supposed  to  represent  the  Farculro 
Caudinae  (see  p.  309). 

Descending  rapidly  from  Valle 
through  a  fertile  country  having  high 
mountains  on  each  side,  we  arrive  at 

6  kil.  Dugenta  Stat.,  about  1  m.  from 
the  banks  of  the  Volturno  on  1.  3  m. 
farther  the  rly.  reaches  the  Galore,  and 
then  crosses  the  river  on  an  iron  bridge, 
which  it  follows  to 

7  kil.  Amorosi  Stat.  (1823  Inhab.), 
whence  a  road  to  Cerrito  and  Piedi- 
monte  d'Alife,  or  from 

4  kil.  Telese  Stat.;  on  the  1.,  and  dose 
by  is  the  village  of  Telese,  near  a  sul- 
phureous spring  and  a  small  lake,  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  Lago  di  Telese, 
Telese  is  frequented  in  summer  by 
the  country  people  for  its  mineral 
waters.  Close  to  it  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Samnite  town  of  Telesia,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  Hannibal,  and  afterwards  re- 
taken and  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  It 
received  a  colony  under  Augustus,  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  Pontius  Telesmus, 
the  Samnite  general  who  joined  Marius, 
and,  after  defeating  Sylla,  was  routed 
and  slain.  In  the  9th  cent.  Telesia  suf- 
fered severely  from  earthquakes,  and 
was  at  last  totally  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens. 

[A  road  of  6  m.  proceeds  from 
Telese  to  Cerreto  (6089  Inhab.),  a  town 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Titemo  ; 
from  which,  by  a  tolerable  road  of  If) 
m.  along  the  foot  of  the  Matese,  through 
the  villages  of  Faicchio,  Laudunif  apd 
*S'.  Ppfij^,  we  r^a^l^ 


Fiedimonte  d'Alife  (7073  Inhab.),  the 
chief  town  of  a  district  occupying  a 
commanding  position  at  the  foot  of  the 
Matese  group  of  mountains.  It  arose 
on  the  ruins  of  AUifse,  and  many  of  the 
principal  buildings  are  said  to  be  con- 
structed with  the  materials  of  that  city. 
The  views  from  here  command  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Matese,  the  Tifata, 
and  the  Taburno,  with  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Volturno  as  far  as  its  junction 
with  the  Galore.  Its  principal  building 
is  a  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Lauren- 
zana,  in  which  is  preserved  a  list  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Gaetani  family.  The 
Terano  torrent,  which  issues  from  a 
cavern  in  the  magnificent  ravine  called 
the  Val  (f  Inferno,  is  supposed  to  de- 
rive its  bright  and  abundant  waters 
from  the  Lago  del  Matese  by  subter- 
ranean channels.  It  supplies,  with  the 
other  torrents  of  the  valley,  and  turns 
several  paper,  flour,  Ailling,  and  copper 
rolling-mills.  There  are  some  cotton 
manuractures  in  the  town,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  and  olive  affords  an 
additional  source  of  wealth  to  its  indus- 
trious citizens.  The  oil  is  held  in  high 
repute,  and  one  of  the  wines  has  a  local 
celebrity  under  the  name  of  the  Fella- 
grello, 

Fiedimonte  will  be  the  best  place  to 
make  the  ascent  of  the  Matese  from.  This 
group  of  mountains  is  nearly  70  m.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  its  highest  peak,  Monte 
Miletto^  6745  ft.  high.  It  formed,  as  it 
were,  the  centre  of  the  ancient  Samnium, 
five  of  whose  principal  cities,  ^semia, 
Bovianum,  Saspinum^  Telesia,  and  Allifa, 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  group.  A  path 
which  is  practicable  for  mules  leads 
over  it,  and  is  frequented  in  summer  as 
the  shortest  communication  between 
Fiedimonte  and  Boiano.  After  passing 
the  villages  of  Castello  and  ;S'.  Grcgorio, 
crossing  the  Monte  Gaprarello,  the 
path  becomes  much  steeper  tUl  it 
reaches  an  elevated  plain,  surrounded 
by  the  highest  peaks  and  clothed  in 
summer  with  rich  pasture.  In  the 
middle  of  this  plain  is  a  lake  about  3  m. 
in  circuit,  in  which  are  delicious  trout ; 
in  the  centre  there  is  a  wooded  island. 
The  ascent  from  Fiedimonte  will  take 
U^arly  5  hrs„  and  the  descent  about  3, 
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whether  it  be  to  Piedimonte,  or  on  the 
N.  side  to  Boiano. 

From     PiedimoBte    a    continaous 
ayenae  of  2  m.  of  poplars  leads  to 

AUfe  (3201  Inhab.)*  a  deserted- 
looking  Tillage  in  a  swampy  hollow.  It 
occupies  the  site,  reteuns  tiie  name,  and 
preserves  considerable  remains,  of  Allif a, 
a  city  of  SamDiom,  near  which  Fabins 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Sam- 
nites  in  B.C  307.  Remains  of  its  ancient 
walls  (inclosing  a  rectangular  parallelo- 
gram) and  gates,  of  some  large  thermse, 
and  of  a  theatre  and  an  amphitheatre, 
still  exist.  From  AUfe  a  road  of  9  m., 
along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Voltnrno,  fol- 
lows the  line  of  an  ancient  branch  of 
the  Via  Latina,  and  skirts  the  hills 
below  the  villa^  of  S.  Angelo  and 
Raviscanino  until  it  reaches  &e  ferry 
over  the  Voltumo  beyond  S.  Angelo, 
fh)m  which,  proceeding  "W.  by  Vairano 
(4000  Inhab.),  it  joins  below  Pietra  the 
road  from  the  Abruzzi  at  the  Caia 
nello  station  of  the  railway  (Rte.  140). 
Another  road  of  II  m.  leads  S.  to 
Caiazzo,  and  thence  to  Caserta.  It 
follows  the  Voltumo  for  3  m.,  and 
then  ascends  along  the  Telia  valley  for 
8  m.  to 

Caiazzo  (5892  Inhab.),  on  a  hill 
commanding  a  striking  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  It  stands  on  the 
site,  and  nearly  retains  the  name,  of 
Calatia,  an  important  town  of  Samnium, 
often  noticed  during  the  Samnite  wars. 
It  was  still  a  considerable  place  under 
the  Empire.  In  the  market-place  are 
several  ancient  inscriptions,  and  some 
remains  of  its  massive  walls.  A  large 
cistern,  of  ancient  construction,  supplies 
the  inhab.  with  water;  and  near  the 
high  road  is  a  tomb,  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Atilius  Calatinus,  celebrated  during 
the  first  Punic  war  as  Consul ;  he  was 
a  native  of  Caiazzo. 

From  Caiazzo  a  road  proceeds  for 
3  m.  to  La  Scafa,  where  the  Voltumo 
is  crossed  by  a  ferry-boat.  Thence  it 
ascends  the  Gradilhf  and  passes  through 
a  wild  ravine  which  divides  the  moun- 
tains Tifata  and  Collicola.  Skirting  S. 
'lencio,  it  runs  through  a  tunnel  under 


the  pleasure-grounds,  and  along  tlie 
park-wall  to  Caserta  (see  Ext  U 
from  Naples). 

A  bridle-path  of  6  m.  leads  vptbe 
valley  of  the  Titemo  from  Cerreto  it 
Fietraroia,  on  the  slope  of  Mte.  Wnnb 
(5612  feet),  one  of  the  highest  pob 
of  the  Matese  group,  composed  of 
limestone  of  the  Neocomian  or  Oo\il3t 
period,  which  contains  fossil  fishes  v. 
Fietra  Roja,"] 

Ij  m.  beyond  Telese  the  Lake  of 
Telese  is  passed  on  the  rt.,  and  at  u 
equal  distance  farther  on  ire  reach 

5kil.  Solopaca  Stat,  (4891  Inhab.),  ot 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Calore,  which  i* 
here  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge;  the 
village  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  [From  here  branches  off  th^ 
post-road  to  Campobasso  and  TenDO>i 
(see  Rte.  145).  A  rly.  is  projected,  is 
the  meantime  diligence  daily  in  1^ 
hrs.,  through  Campobasso  to  Termoli.] 
From  Solopaca  Stat,  the  rly.  runs  for 
the  whole  distance  to  Benevento  along 
the  same  bank  of  the  Galore,  throagb 
a  narrow  valley,  made  under  cir- 
cumstances of  considerable  difficulty, 
passing  by 

7  kil.  S,  Lorenzo  Maggiore  Stat. 

5  kil.  Fonte  di  Benevento  Stat.,  vhere 
there  is  an  iron  bridge  over  the  Calcre 
on  the  carriage-road  from  Maddaloni  to 
Benevento,  and 

7  kil.  Vitulano  Stat.  (2672  Inhshl 
There  is  a  ferry  near  this,  bj 
which  the  villages  of  Vitulano,  &c.. 
on  the  declivities  of  the  Monu 
Fentina,  are  reached.  This  part  of 
the  route  is  very  picturesque,  the 
line  changing  its  direction  from  S. 
to  N.,  the  carriage-road  to  Bece- 
vento  crossing  the  hills  on  1.  to  sToid 
the  bend  of  the  river.  After  lesTiog 
Vitulano  Stat,  the  picturesque  villages 
of  Foglianese  and  Castel  Fato,  remark- 
able for  its  conical  limestone  peak,  are 
passed,  and  a  short  tunnel,  on  emerg- 
ing from  which  we  enter  the  plain  at 
the  end  of  which  Benevento  is  sees. 
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8  kil.  Benevento  Stat.  (20,133  In- 
hab. — Tnns  :  Locanda  di  Gaeta,  in  the 
Piazza.,  dirty ;  Loc,  di  Benevento,  clean, 
but  mast  dine  at  a  restaurant ;  and 
Loc,  di  Roma — Buffet  at  the  station, 
very  fair,  much  the  best  place  to  obtain 
refreshment  at.)  A  good  road  of  }m., 
on  which  runs  an  omnibus,  leads  to 
Benevento,  crossing  the  Galore  by  a 
handsome  bridge  of  6  arches  erected  by 
Pius  VI.,  whence  a  newly-laid-out  street 
passes  to  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Oorso 
Vittorio  Emanuele  leads  to  the  Castle 
and  highest  part  of  the  town. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  in 
their  topographical  order  will  be  the 
Cathedral ;  the  Piazza  Orsini,  on  which 
is  its  handsome  fountain;  the  Arch- 
bishop's Palace ;  the  Corso,  off  which 
on  the  1.  a  narrow  street  leads  to  the 
Arch  of  Trajan;  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Bartolommeo  with  the  ch.  of  S.  Juve- 
nalis  ;  the  Liceo,  in  the  court  of  which 
are  some  ancient  marbles;  and  the 
Castle.  There  are  fine  views  from  the 
road  that  encircles  the  ancient  ram- 
parts :  by  that  on  the  N.  side  the  visitor 
can  return  to  the  Ponte  del  Galore,  and 
to  the  rly.  stat.,  without  re-entering 
the  town. 

Benevento  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Beneventum,  one  of  the 
principal  stations  on  the  Via  Appia, 
and  is  situated  upon  a  long  tertiary 
or  gravel  ridge  overlooking  the  valley 
of  the  Galore  on  the  N.  and  that  of 
the  Sabato  on  the  S.  Its  position, 
though  agreeable,  is  subject  to  a  damp 
and  uncertain  climate.  The  walls  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  are  2  m.  in  cir- 
cuit, and  have  8  gates ;  they  are  for 
the  most  part  of  the  ducal  and  me- 
diaeval period ;  indeed  little  remains  of 
more  ancient  time  except  the  cele- 
brated triumphal  arch.  The  Corso, 
or  principal  street,  ru^s  along  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge  from  the  Cathedral 
to  the  Castle,  and  off  it  to  rt.  and  1. 
branch  the  other  streets,  which,  al- 
though narrow  and  steep,  contain 
several  fine  buildings. 

Beneventum  was  founded,  according 
to  tradition,  by  Diomed,  or  by  Auson, 
the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  and  was 
originally  called  Maleventum,  but  the 


name  appears  to  have  been  changed  to 
Beneventum  when  it  was  made  a  Koman 
colony,  B.C.  268.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  Republic  it  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  of  Southern  Italy,  and 
during  the  early  Caesars  next  to  Capua 
in  importance.  From  Beneventum  the 
two  principal  branches  of  the  Via  Ap- 
pia diverged,  the  Via  Trajana  towards 
Apulia,  and  the  more  soutihem  through 
Venusia  to  Tarentum.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood Pyrrhus  was  defeated  by  the 
Consul  M.  Curius,  and  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hanno  twice  routed.  In  the 
6th  cent.  Benevento  was  the  first  state 
which  assumed  the  rank  of  a  Lom- 
bard duchy,  and  it  gradually  increased 
until  it  comprehended  half  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  In  the  llth  it  was 
granted  to  Leo  IX.  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  III.,  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Bamberg,  and,  although  at 
various  times  temporarily  transferred  to 
other  masters,  it  had  always  returned  to 
the  Holy  See.  Now,  however,  it  forms 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  is 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name.  Napoleon  conferred  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Benevento  on  Talleyrand. 
Benevento  was  an  episcopal  see  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  iJie  Church,  its 
first  bishop  being  St.  Potimus,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St  Peter,  a.d. 
44.  It  was  erected  into  an  archbishop- 
ric in  the  10th  cent,  by  John  XIII.  If 
the  traveller  is  disappointed  with  the 
rather  miserable  appearance  of  Bene- 
ventum and  its  inns  and  cafes,  he  may 
console  himself  for  the  slow  march  of 
improvement  by  remembering  the  fare 
and  reception  met  with  by  Horace : — 

Tendimus  hinc  recta  Beneventum,  ubl  sedulns 

hospes 
Psene  arsit,  macros  dmn  tnrdos  versat  in  Igne. 

Sat.  lib.  i.  V.  11, 12. 

The  Cathedral,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  town  from  the  station,  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Potimus,  and  must,  in  its  origin, 
have  been  a  very  interesting  Lom- 
bard edifice  ;  the  only  portions  of  that 
style,  however,  still  remaining  are 
the  facade  and  bell-tower,  the  in- 
terior having  been  completely  re- 
stored in  the  1 7th  century.  The 
round  arches  and  stumpy  columns  of 
the  front,  resting  on  crouched  human 
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fignrefl,  are  probably  of  the  12th 
cent.:  tbe  central  doors  in  bronze, 
with  compartments  relative  to  Scrip- 
ture history,  and  with  figures  in  relief 
of  saints  and  bishops,  are  supposed  to 
hare  been  executed  at  Oonstantinople 
in  1150.  The  interior  consists  of  a 
wide  nave,  and  2  aisles  on  each  side, 
separated  by  white  marble  columns  of 
the  fluted  Doric  order,  but  eTidentiy 
of  the  period  when  it  was  restored, 
although  it  is  probable  the  material 
was  derived  from  more  ancient  edi- 
fices. On  each  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  high  altar  are  medisval  pul- 
pits or  ambones  supported  on  columns 
of  black  granite  and  marble,  with 
fanciful  caj^itals  executed  by  a  certain 
NichoUdus  m  131 1.  The  columns  rest 
on  the  backs  of  animals.  The  choir  is 
raised,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  crypt  beneath ;  there  are  no  works 
of  art  of  any  importance  in  the  ch.,  the 
paintings  all  mediocre,  and  sepulchral 
monuments  unimportant.  In  the  trea- 
sury beyond  the  sacristy  is  a  large  col- 
lection of  ecclesiastical  vestments  and 
church-plate.  There  is  a  small  library 
attachea. 

On  the  walls  of  the  square  medi- 
eval bell-tower,  which  is  detached,  are 
several  Roman  bas-relie&, — amongst 
others  a  boar  of  the  present  domestic 
species  of  the  country,  adorned  for 
sacrifice.  The  boar  still  figures  in  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Benevento. 

On  one  side  of  the  Cathedral  is  the 
Piazza  Orsinl,  with  a  fountain  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  Pope  Benedict 
XIII.;  and  the  Palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, in  the  courtyard  of  which  are 
some  ancient  sculptures  and  inscrip- 
tions and  two  fragments  of  Egyptian 
obelisks  with  hieroglyphics.  Out  of 
one  comer  of  the  Piazza  Orsini  runs 
a  street  to  the  Porta  Rufina,  which 
leads  to  Monte  Sarchio  or  Caudium, 
by  which  probably  the  Via  Appia 
entered  the  town.  Returning  to  the 
Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  where  are    doubtless  of  ancient  buildings. 


Foggia.    It  is  the  finest  and  bestpR- 
served   of  all   the   triumphsl  txclba 
existing,  superior  even  from  its  admi^ 
able  details  to  that  of  Titus  at  Rome.  It 
consists  of  a  angle  marble  ardik 
the    roadway,   each    front  deconietl 
with  sculptures  representing  the  Dadic 
wars  of  the  emperor  and  his  apothess. 
The  vault  of  the  gateway  is  co^et: 
with  square  rosette  panels,  and  tbe 
sides  with    tolerably    preserved  bt 
reliefe ;  on  each  front  is  the  beautifully 
cut  inscription,  showing    that  it  ^ 
erected   by    the  Roman     senate  aod 
people,  fortissimo   principi  Trajan,  h. 
the  7th  year  of  his  reign,   aj).  112. 
On  each  side  of  the  dedicatory  i^ 
scription  are  high  reliefs,    and  belov 
a  rich  double  cornice.  TTie  keystones  of 
the  arch  have  Victories ;  on  ea<^  ade  are 
figures,  bearing  standards,  of  the  apo- 
theosis of  the  Emperor,  which  are  cot- 
sidered  amongst  the  very  finest  speci- 
mens of  Roman  art  which  have  beet 
handed  down  to  us. 

A  narrow  street  leads  from  the 
Porta  Aurea  to  the  Piazza  del  Teatio, 
in  which  stand  the  principal  theatre 
(Teatro  Vittorio  Emanuele)  and  tke 
church  of  S.  Juvenalis  or  Santa  Sofc. 
On  each  side  of  the  square-headed 
medisBval  entrance  are  two  ancknt 
cippolino  columns  with  good  Corinfi- 
ian  capitals,  and  over  it  a  bas-relief 
of  the  15th  cent,  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  the  two  kneeling  patroB 
saints.  The  detached  campanile  is  a 
good  specimen  of  mediffivsd  masonrr. 
The  cloisters  of  the  suppressed  mona- 
stery attached  to  it,  which  once  rivalled 
Monte  Casino  in  the  riches  of  its  ar- 
chives, have  a  peristyle  of  47  columns 
in  the  Lombard  style.  The  well  in  the 
centre  is  covered  with  the  capital  of  aa 
Ionic  column. 

The  Ch.  of  the  SS.  Annunziata  contains 
rich  columns  and  marbles,  the  spoils 


the  principal  shops,  a  side  street,  Via 
del  Arco  di  TrajanOy  leads  on  1.  to 

Trajan^s    Triumphal  Arch,  or  Porta 
'  "^-a,  which  once  spanned  the  Via 
1  as  it  now  does   the  road  to  j 


Opening  out  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Corso,  a  street  leads  to  the  College 
or  Liceo,  once  a  convent  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  the  court  are  some  specimens  of 
Roman  sculptures  and  inscription? 
found  about  Beneventum, 
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At  tlie  farther  extremity  of  the 
Corso,  forming  the  highest  part  of 
the  town,  is  the  Castle,  erected  in  the 
12th  cent. ;  it  is  now  the  Prefecture 
of  the  Department.  In  front  of  it  was 
placed  by  Urban  VIII.  a  marble  Sam- 
nite  lion  of  rude  sculpture,  which 
vas  found  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
citadel :  the  column  on  which  it  stands 
is  covered  with  very  curious  arab- 
esques. From  the  terrace  alongside 
the  Castle  are  magnificent  views  up  the 
valleys  of  the  Sabato  and  of  the  Galore, 
and  towards  Monte  Sarchio. 

Beyond  the  rly.  stat.  the  ascent  to 
the  height  of  Belvedere  commands  some 
beautiful  views  of  the  valleys  of  the  Sa- 
bato and  Galore.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
river  were  some  remains  of  a  Temple  of 
Hercules,  all  of  which  have  now  dis- 
appeared, dedicated  in  the  early  age 
of  Christianity  to  S.  Marciano.  Here 
was  signed  the  treaty  of  1156,  by  which 
Adrian  IV.  invested  William  the  Bad 
with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  the  duchy 
of  Apulia,  the  principality  of  Capua, 
and  the  territory  of  the  Marca,  within 
a  year  after  he  had  conferred  the  im- 
perial crown  on  Frederick  Barbarossa. 

But  the  memory  of  a  far  more  in- 
teresting historical  event  is  connected 
with  the  banks  of  the  Galore — the 
Battle  of  Benevento,  fought  February 
26,  1266,  in  which  Manfred  was  de- 
feated by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou.  The 
personal  character  of  Manfred,  his 
chivalrous  courage,  his  magnanimity, 
his  mental  accomplishments,  the  per- 
secutions by  which  he  was  hunted  down 
as  a  public  enemy,  his  high  station, 
both  as  the  son  of  Frederick  II.  and  as 
the  champion  of  the  Ghibeline  party,  all 
combine  to  give  a  romantic  interest  to 
his  eventful  career.  As  soon  as  Charles 
entered  the  kingdom,  Manfred  endea- 
voured to  avert  hostilities  by  negotia- 
tion; but  Charles  dismissed  the  ambas- 
sadors with  the  haughty  message  which 
Giovanni  Villani  has  recorded:  Mies 
et  dit  moi  a  le  Sultam  de  Locere  o  je 
metrai  lui  en  enfers,  o  il  metra  moi  en 
paradis.  The  invading  army  crossed 
without  opposition  the  Garigliano  at 
Ceprano,  wbi^b  the  treachery  of  the 


Count  of  Caserta  had  left  unguarded, 
seized  the  fortress  of  Rocca  d*Arce,  and, 
having  carried  by  storm  the  Castle  of 
S.  Germano,  advanced  by  rapid  marches 
to  Benevento,  where  Manfred  had  col- 
lected his  forces.  The  French  army 
was  drawn  up  on  the  plain  of  Grandella 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Galore.  Manfred, 
rejecting  the  advantages  of  his  position 
within  the  ramparts  of  Benevento,  and 
unwilling  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Ghibeline  allies,  who  were  mai'ching  to 
his  assistance,  determined  on  an  im- 
mediate attack ;  although  the  army  of 
Charles  was  already  suffering  from*  a 
deficiency  of  supplies,  and  by  a  few 
days'  delay  would  have  been  reduced  to 
the  utmost  necessities.  Manfred  led  his 
forces  across  the  river.  At  the  first 
charge  his  German  troops  threw  the 
van  of  the  French  into  confusion.  The 
Saracenic  archers  crossed  the  river,  and 
made  the  most  fearful  slaughter.  The 
French  cavalry  were  now  brought  into 
the  field,  and  the  battle  soon  became 
general.  The  Saracens  were  driven 
back;  but  the  German  cavalry  sup- 
ported them  with  such  valour  that  the 
issue  of  the  battle  became  doubtful. 
Manfred  ordered  his  reserve  of  1400 
cavalry,  which  had  not  yet  been  en- 
gaged, to  support  the  Germans  by  a 
charge  upon  the  enemy,  who,  already 
fatigued,  would  inevitably  have  been 
defeated  by  their  charge.  At  this  cri- 
tical moment,  the  Barons  of  Apulia,  the 
Counts  of  Caserta  and  Ac^rra,  and 
others,  deserted  him,  and  left  the  field 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  reserve. 
Manfred  at  once  determined  to  perish 
in  the  battle  rather  than  survive  the 
loss  of  a  kingdom.  As  he  placed  his 
helmet  on  his  head,  the  silver  eagle 
which  formed  its  crest  fell  upon  his 
saddle.  **  Jffoc  est  signum  Dei"  he  ex- 
claimed. *^  I  had  fastened  it  on  with 
my>own  hands,  and  it  is  no  accident 
which  has  detached  it."  He  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  without 
any  badge  to  distinguish  him ;  but  his 
troops  were  already  routed,  and,  unable 
to  arrest  their  flight,  Manfred  fell  as 
became  the  scion  of  an  heroic  race. 
His  body  was  undiscovered  for  3  days, 
when  some  attendants  recognised  it. 
It  was  carried  on  an  ass  before  Charles, 
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who  assembled  the  barons,  his  prisoners, 
to  attest  its  identity.  The  bitter  grief 
of  Count  Giordano  Lancia  is  tcmchingly 
narrated  by  the  contemporary  historians. 
When  the  aged  count  beheld  the  body, 
he  threw  himself  upon  it  with  a  loud 
shriek,  covered  it  with  kisses  and  tears, 
and  cried  out,  Ohime,  ohime,  Signor  mio, 
Sujnor  huono,  Signor  satio^  chi  ti  ha  cosi 
crudelmente  tolto  la  vita  ?  The  French 
cayaliers  were  so  much  affected  by  the 
scene  that  they  demanded  the  honours 
of  a  funeral  for  the  royal  corpse. 
Charles  refused,  on  the  ground  of  the  ex- 
communication, but  allowed  the  body  to 
be  buried  in  a  pit  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge  of  Benevento,  where  every  soldier 
of  the  French  army  placed  a  stone  upon 
it  But  the  Archbishop  of  Cosenza, 
Bartolommeo  Pignatelli,  by  virtue  of 
an  order  from  Clement  IV.,  had  the 
body  taken  up  and  thrown  over  the 
frontier  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Verde ;  an  event  commemo- 
rated by  Dante,  who  describes  also  the 
personal  appearance  of  Manfred : — 

BioDdo  era  e  beUo  e  di  gentile  aspetto. 


Orribil  fiiron  11  peccati  miei; 
Ma  Iv  bontk  ioflnita  ha  si  gran  braocla, 
Che  prende  do  che  si  rivolve  a  leL 

Se  '1  pastor  di  Cosenza  ch'  alia  caocia 
Di  me  fu  messo  per  Clemente,  allora 
Avesse  in  Dio  ben  letta  questa  faccia, 

L'  068a  del  corpo  mio  sarieno  ancora 
In  co'  del  ponte,  presso  a  Benevento, 

'     Sotto  la  guardia  della  grave  mora : 

Or  le  bagna  la  pioggia,  e  muove  '1  vento 
Di  faor  del  regno,  quasi  Imigo  '1  Verde, 
Ove  le  trasmutb  a  Imne  spento. 

Furg,  in.  124. 

Manfred*s  fEivourite  dress  was  ^reen. 
His  chief  happiness  was  in  the  society  of 
poets  and  troubadours. 

Benevento  figures  in  the  history  of 
Italian  superstition  ;  and  traditions  are 
current  of  its  walnut-tree,  situated  in 
some  place  mysteriously  unknown  to 
mortals.  Round  this  tree  the  witches 
of  Southern  Italy  (the  Streghe  di  Bene- 
vento) were  believed  to  hold  their  noc- 
turnal meetings. 

The  Calore  and  the  Sabato  unite 
W.  of  Benevento,  and  under  the  name 
of  Calore  join  the  Voltumo  near  Cam- 
pagnano,  the  line  of  rly.  running 
parallel  to  it, 

A  bridle-path  of  30  m.  over  steep 


hills  and  through  the  beds  of  nnmenc 
torrents  leads  from  Benevento,  throq*. 
Casalbore,  Monte  Calvo,  and  Casid- 
franco,  to  Troia,  following  the  liLie  of 
the  Via  Trajana. 

Leaving  Benevento,  the  rly.  cob- 
tinues  to  follow  the  rt.  bank  of  tk 
Calore  as  far  as 

6  kil.  Fonte  Vakntmo  Stat,  vhR? 
it  crosses  the  Tamaro,  a  consideiabk 
mountain-torrent  descending  the  Sl 
Giuliano  Pass  from  Sepinum  (Ete. 
145).     After  passing 

8  kil.  Apice  Stat.  (3664  Inhab.. 
it  crosses  by  2  bridges  the  Ufita,  fron: 
which,  striking  off  on  the  1.,  it  sr 
cends  the  ravine  of  the  Miscanc, 
and  reaches 

8  kil.  Bwmalhergo  Stat  (3441  Tnhab.", 
At 

6  kil.  M(mtecdlvo  Stat  (4226  Inhab., 
may  be  considered  to  commence  ^^ 
ascent  of  the  central  chain  of  the  kp- 
ennines.  The  town  of  Montecalvo  is 
seen  on  the  high  hill  on  the  1. 

2  m.  beyond  Montecalvo  the  Ht. 
enters  a  series  of  3  tunnels;  the 
central  one,  or  longest,  is  2912  yarfs 
(2663  metres)  long ;  and  just  befoit 
entering  it  is 

4  kil.  Starza  Stat.,  from  which  i» 
takes  its  name.  The  line  now  continos 
along  a  steep  open  incline  as  far  as 

7  kil.  Ariano  Stat.,  about  3  m.  froni 
the  city  (14,347  Inhab.),  which  is 
situated  on  the  carriage-road  from 
Naples  to  Foggia,  and  stands  upon  & 
hill  of  limestone  between  the  head- 
waters of  the  Calore  and  Cervaro,*^ 
an  elevation  of  2500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  chief  tofn 
of  the  district.  It  has  suffered  greatly 
from  earthquakes.  Roger  held  a  parliJ- 
ment  here  in  1 140.  It  was  stormed  aod 
plundered  by  the  Duke  de  Guise  and 
the  Neapolitan  mob  in  1648.  The  S. 
declivity  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city 
is  built  is  hollowed  out  into  grottos, 
in  which  large  numbers  of  the  lower 
orders  live. 
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EXCUESION  TO  THE  LAKE  OF  AM- 
SANCTUS. 

[From  Ariano  the  excursion  can  be 
made  to  the  Lake  of  Amsanctus;  it 
will  take  about  6  hrs.  The  vay,  as 
far  as  Grottaminarda  (9  m.))  lies  adong 
the  carriage  highway  between  Naples 
and  Foggia.  A  long  and  steep  de- 
scent from  Ariano  brings  us  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ufita,  before  crossing 
which  river  we  obtain  on  the  1.  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  Trevico  (2714  Inhab.), 
9  m.  off  on  the  hills.  It  preserves  the 
name  and  occupies  the  site  of  Trivicus, 
one  of  the  stages  of  Horace's  journey 
to  Brundosium. 

Incipit  ex  illo  (Beneventum)  montes  Appulia 

notos 
Ostentare  mihi,  quos  torret  Atabulus :  et  quos 
Nimquam  erepsemus,  nisi  nos  vicina  Trivici 
Villa  recepisset,  locrymoso  non  sine  fumo ; 
Udos  cum  foliis  ramos  urente  camino. 

Sat.  I.  V.  11-Bl. 

The  '■  intermediate  stage  between 
Triano  and  Ariano,  which  he  mentions 
as  bearing  a  name  not  to  be  pronounced 
in  verse,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Equotuticus  of  the  Itineraries,  but  all 
attempts  to  define  its  position  have 
failed.  Crossing  the  Ufita,  we  reach 
Grottaminarda  (4769  Inhab.),  situated 
on  a  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of 
vineyards  and  cornfields.  From  this 
place  a  country  road  of  7  m.,  which  can 
be  traversed  on  horseback  or  in  a  light 
cart  of  the  country,  leads  to 

The  Lake  of  AmsanctuSf  now  known 
by  the  local  name  of  Le  Mofete,  a  cor- 
ruption of  Mephitis,  a  divinity  who 
had  a  temple  on  the  site.  The  two 
small  lakes  are  in  a  wooded  valley 
between  limestone  hills,  about  3  m.  S.E. 
of  Frigento(373^  Inhab.),a  town  built  on 
the  summit  of  a  high  hill.  The  largest 
lake  is  160  ft.  in  circumference,  and  6 
or  7  in  depth.  Though  the  soil  is  highly 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
hot,  the  temperature  of  the  lake  is  little 
above  that  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere. The  position  of  the  lake  in  a 
deep  crater-like  valley  corresponds  with 
Virgirs  description : 

£st  locus,  ItaliiB  in  medio  sub  montibus  altis, 
NobUis,  et  fama  multis  memoratas  in  oris, 


Amsancti  valles ;  densis  hunc  frondibus  atrum 
Urget  utrinque  latug  nemoris,  medioque  fra- 

gosus  . 
Dat  Bonitum  saxis  et  torto  vortice  torrens. 
Hie  specus  horrendum,  et  saevi  spiracula  Ditis 
Monstrantur ;  raptoque  ingens  Acheronte  vorago 
Pestiferas  aperit  fauces ;  quels  condita  Erinnys, 
Invisum  numen,  terras  ccelumque  levabat. 

jEn,  VII.  563-Yl. 

We  may  add  a  passage  of  Cicero,  which 
fixes  the  locality  of  the  lake  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Hirpini,  a  fact  overlooked 
by  the  Roman  antiquaries,  who  have 
identified  Virgil's  description  with  the 
Lake  of  Cutilice  near  Rieti  (Rte.  142) : 
Quid  enim  ?  non  videmux,  quamsint  varia 
terrariim  rjenera ;  ex  quihus  et  mortifera 
qucedam  pars  est ;  ut  et  Amsancti  in  Jffir- 
pinisy  et  in  Asia  Plutonian  qua  videmus  ? 
-De  Div.  I.  3G. 

The  late  Dr.  Daubeny,  who  visited 
the  spot  in  1834,  found  the  gas  col- 
lected from  one  of  the  pools  to  consist  of 
carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  a  small  residuary  quantity  of  air 
containing  about  16  per  cent  of  oxygen 
and  84  of  nitrogen.  "  The  quantity  of 
mephitic  vapour,"  says  Dr.  Daubeny, 
"  which  proceeded  from  the  lake  was 
such  as  to  oblige  us  (the  wind  being  in 
the  north)  to  take  a  circuit  towards  the 
east,  in  order  not  to  meet  the  noxious 
blast;  instances  not  unfrequently  oc- 
curring of  animals,  and  even  men,  who 
have  imprudently  ascended  the  ravine, 
being  suffocated  by  a  sudden  gust  of  air 
wafted  from  the  lake.  This  is  the  ori^n 
of  the  fable  of  the  Vado  Mortale,  a  par- 
ticular spot  in  the  course  of  the  rivulet 
that  flows  from  the  lake,  which  it  is  said 
cannot  be  forded  without  death,  and 
which  has  been  described  as  having  on 
its  borders  an  accumulation  of  the 
whitened  bones  of  the  various  animals 
that  had  perished  there.  No  bones  ex- 
isted in  the  valley  at  the  time  I  visited 
it,  excepting  of  some  birds,  who,  in 
crossing  the  valley,  had  been  arrested 
on  the  wing  by  the  noxious  effluvia,  as 
at  the  Lake  of  Avernus  of  old ;  neither 
even  close  to  the  lake,  where  the  evolu- 
tion of  gas  is  most  abundant,  is  there  any 
point  at  all  times  unapproachable,  for 
we  ourselves  were  able  to  reach  its  edge 
on  the  side  from  whence  the  wind  blew. 
From  the  quantity  of  gas  which  is  con- 
tinually   escaping,    it    appears   to    be 
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throughout  in  a  state  of  Tiolent  ebiilli- 
tioD,  but  its  temperature  little^  if  at  all, 
exceeded  that  of  the  surrooDding  atmos- 
phere. The  colour  of  the  water  is  dark 
and  muddy,  from  the  quantity  of  sedi- 
ment projected  towards  the  sur&oe, 
owing  to  the  constant  agitation  into 
which  the  pool  is  thrown  by  the  gas 
that  rises  up  through  it;  its  taste  strongly 
bespeaks  the  presence  of  alum,  which  is 
said  to  render  it  efficacious  in  the  cure 
of  certain  diseases  of  cattle.  One  of  the 
guides  who  approached  its  edge  filled  a 
bottle  with  the  water,  but  to  hare  col- 
lected the  gas  itself  would  have  been  a 
perilous  attempt.  I  can  only  infer,  there- 
fore, that  it  resembles  that  which  issued 
in  smaller  quantity  from  a  more  in- 
considerable pool  within  100  yards  of 
the  spot,  and  which  consisted  mainly 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  smell,  how- 
ever, plainly  indicated  that  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  was  likewise  emitted  at  the 
former  vent;  and  the  conseauences  of 
the  long-continued  action  of  this  gas 
upon  the  constituents  of  the  contiguous 
rock  was  not  one  of  the  least  interest- 
ing or  instructiye  parts  of  the  pheno* 
mena  presented  in  this  locality." 

The  post  road  to  Naples  continues 
from  Grottaminarda  to  Mirabella  (6285 
Inhab.)»  passing  near  a  place  called 
Le  GrottCf  where  some  considerable 
ruins  mark  the  site  of  .^lanum^  a  city 
of  Samnium,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Hirpini,  on  the  Via  Appia,  15  m.  from 
Beneventum.  iBclanum  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  Sylla  daring  the  Social 
War.  It  was  a  flourishing  place  under 
the  Empire,  but  was  destroyed  a.d.  662 
by  Constans  II.  in  his  wars  with  the 
Lombards.  Many  statues  and  coins 
have  been  found  among  its  ruins. 

Before  reaching  Mirabella,  a  by- 
road turns  off  to  Amsanctus. 

The  next  post  station  is  Dentecane, 
a  village  formerly  remarkable  for  its 
breed  of  white  swine.  Amsanctus  can 
be  reached  from  this  place  by  way  of 
Gesualdo  (3857  Inhab.).  A  road  on 
the  rt.  leads  to  MontefiiscOf  2  m. 
(2108  Inhab.),  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain,  near  which  some  beds  of 
iinrr,;t.e  have  been  discovered.  From 
aije    the    road    cpqtijiues     by 


MoHttmOetto  (3728  Inhab.),  a  towmntii 
a  feudal  ca^e  of  the  Tocco  £uiulv, 
and  Pratola  (2503  Inhab.),  and  crossmc 
the  Sabato,  reaches  Avellino  (16  hl  . 
(See  Exc  Y.  from  Naples.) 

There  is  a  cross  road  from  BeiKr 
ventum  to  Amsanctus  by  way  of 
Taurasi  (2215  Inhab.),  the  ancia: 
Taurasia,  mentioned  on  the  sepulchral 
urn  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  in  the  Vatican 
Museum.] 


The  rly.  continues  to  ascend  rapidlj 
on  leaving  Ariano  Stat.,  until  after 
2  m.  it  reaches  the  W.  entrance  of 
the  great  central  tunnel  or  Galleria  di 
Ariano,  here  1643  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  length  of  this  great  excavation  is 
3518  yards,  or  2  m.  (3215  metres).  It 
continues  to  rise  gradually  towards 
its  eastern  entrance  on  the  summit- 
level  of  the  line,  at  Pianerottohj 
1789  ft  above  the  sea-level.  This 
tunnel  pierces  the  highest  part  of  the 
range  of  the  Apennines,  when  it  at- 
tains an  absolute  level  of  2060  ft.  Oa 
emerging  from  the  tunnel  of  Ariano 
the  rly.  commences  the  descent  to  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

10  kil.  Saoignano-Greci  Stat.,  so  called 
from  the  two  villages  close  by.  Greci 
^as  originally  an  Albanian  settiement. 
Following  the  Cervaro, 

6  kil.  Montaguto  Stat.  (2159  Inhab.\ 
below  the  village  of  that  name  and 
that  of  Panni, 

Hence,  following  close  to  the  L  bank 
of  the  river, 

4  kil.  Orsara  Stat  (5117  Inhab.)  is 
reached;  and  then,  entering  the  pro- 
vince of  Capitanata,  and  leaving  the 
town  of  Bovino  upon  a  hill  on  the  rt, 
we  arrive  at 

9  kil.  Bovino  Stat.,  from  whence  a 
road  of  3  m.  ascends  to  Bovino  (7088 
Inhab.),  the  chief  town  of  a  district, 
and  the  see  of  a  bishop^  on  a  high 
hill.  The  inscriptions,  coins,  and  other 
remains  found  near  it,  have  led  to 
the  supposition  that  there  was  on  the 
same  spot  an  ancient  town  called  Ft- 
hinum  Qr  ^ovimm,    Bovino  enjoys  ^e 
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reputation  of  being  a  nursery  of  the 
brigands  of  this  part  of  Italy ;  the  Var- 
darellis,  whose  name  was  so  much 
dreaded  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
cent.,  were  natives  of  the  place.  Bovino 
gives  a  ducal  title  to  the  head  of  the 
Gueyara  family,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
in  the  Neapolitan  provinces. 

We  leave  the  mountains  and  the 
valley  of  the  Cervaro  at  Bovino,  and 
enter  upon  the  great  Apulian  plain  or 
Tavoliere  di  Puglia  by  a  road  as  deso- 
late as  those  over  the  Campagna  of 
Rome. 

7  kil.  Giardinetto  Stat,  from  which 
Troia  lies  7  m.  K.  and  is  seen  in  the 
distance  on  the  1.  (Carriage  1^  fr.,  in 
l^hr.,  seep.  366.)  Leaving  on  the  rt 
a  large  building  called  Torre  Guevara, 
belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Bovino,  a 
short  ascent  brings  us  to 

18  kil.  Cervaro  Junct.  Stat,  for  Or- 
dona,  Ascoli,  and  Candela(see  Rte.  147). 
The  vast  and  monotonous  plain  which 
now  surrounds  us  is  only  relieved  at 
intervals    by    corn-fields,    and    white 
farm-buildings,  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface   being  covered  with  the  wild 
caper,  the  wild  pear,  and  the  ferula, 
the  stalks  of  which  are  used  for  making 
hurdles  and  baskets.    This  plain  is  the 
winter    pasturage    of  the    Neapolitan 
shepherds.     The  arrangement  of  the 
winter  and  sunmier  pasturages,  consti- 
tuting  a   system  which  exists  in  the 
same  extent  nowhere  out  of  Italy,  has 
been   described  in   Introd,    §    3.      In 
ivinter  and  in  spring  the  plain  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  cattle,  presenting  a 
very  singular  and  striking  scene,  which 
is  scarcely  exceeded  in  interest  by  the 
appearance  of  the  line  of  march  during 
the  migrations  into  the  Abruzzi  at  the 
end  of  May.    Whole  families  of  shep- 
herds, and  very  often  the  proprietors 
likewise,  accompany  their  flocks.    The 
cattle  are  protected  by  the  fine  white 
Abruzzi  dogs,  which  are  very  large  and 
fierce.    Among  the  numerous    dishes 
made  with    milk    may  be  mentioned 
the  Giuncata,  as  favourite  a  dish  in 
Apulia  as   the  Hicotta  of  the  Cam- 
pagna of  Rome,  and  little  inferior  to 
the    Junket     of    Devonshire.       The 
TavoHere  is  about  80  m,  long  and  30 


broad.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  portions,  it  belonged,  till  very 
recently,  to  the  Crown.  It  was  laid 
out  entirely  in  pasture,  and  the 
Locati,  or  leaseholders,  were  not  al- 
lowed to  cultivate  it.  Now,  however, 
the  leaseholders  may  become  free- 
holders and  cultivate  their  holding, 
and  the  effects  of  this  change  are 
already  visible  in  the  spread  of  culti- 
vation. The  deposits  of  which  this 
plain  is  composed  indicate  that,  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  it  was 
covered  by  the  sea,  rorming  a  gulf 
surrounded  on  the  W.,  the  S.,  and  the 
S.E.  by  the  range  of  the  Apennines, 
and  having  on  the  N.E.  the  imposing 
mass  of  Mons  Garganus,  which  must 
then  have  formed  an  island. 

8  kil.  FoGOiA  Junct  Stat.,  8  min. 
from  the  town  (very  fair  restaurant  at 
the  Stat.),  38,138  Inhab.  Inns :  II.  Ceu' 
tral  (and  restamrant)  at  the  entrance  to 
the  town ;  H,  Roma  (with  restaurant), 
good.  A  well-built  city,  and  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  richest  in  the  king- 
dom :  it  is  the  capital  ofthe  province  of 
Capitanata^  a  name  derived  from  Cata- 
pan,  the  title  of  the  viceroys  appointed 
by  the  Eastern  emperors  to  govern 
Apulia.  It  is  supposed  to  have  sprung 
from  the  ruins  of  Arpi  or  Argyripat  an 
important  city,  traces  of  whose  walls 
can  still  be  seen  at  a  spot  called  Arpi^ 
5  m.  N.  of  the  modem  town.  Arpi 
opened  its  gates  to  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Cannse,  but  B.C.  213  was  sur- 
rendered by  the  inhabitants  to  Fabius 
Maximus.  Virgil  commemorates  it  as 
having  been  founded  by  Diomed : — 

Vidimus,  o  elves,  Diomedem  Argivaqae  castra, 
Atque,  iter  emensi,  casus  superaviraus  omnes ; 
Coutigimusque  manum  quA  concidit  Ilia  tellus. 
Ille  urbem  Argyripam,  patriae  cognomine  gentis, 
Victor  Gargani  condelnt  lapygis  arvis. 

jEn.  XI.  243. 

Some  of  the  streets  of  the  city  are 
wide,  and  contain  handsome  houses  and 
good  shops.  There  is  a  large  theatre, 
a  new  Campo  Santo,  a  public  library, 
and  a  promenade. 

The  principal  church  (Sta.  Maria) 
originally  Norman,  and  enriched  by 
Count  Roger,  and  by  successive  Nor- 
man princes,  was  much  injured  by  an 
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earthquake  in  1731,  when  the  upper 
part  of  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  different 
style.  Manfred  was  crowned  in  it 
in  1258.  In  1 797  Francis  I.,  then  Duke 
of  Calabria,  having  been  married  in 
it  to  his  first  wife,  Maria  Clementina 
of  Austria,  the  ch.  was  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Cappella  PaUUina.  1 1  has  a  local 
celebrity  for  a  miraculous  image  of  the 
Virgin,  presented  to  it  by  Count  Roger. 

Foggia  was  one  of  the  favourite  re- 
sidences of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II., 
one  of  the  gateways  of  whose  palace 
still  exists  in  the  Sta.  dei  Mercanti; 
it  is  surmounted  by  an  arch  resting 
on  eagles;  according  to  the  ioscrip- 
tion  it  was  erected  in  1223.  His 
third  wife,  Isabella  of  England,  the 
daughter  of  King  John,  died  in  it. 
He  also  constructed  a  famous  well,  still 
called  //  Pozzo  dell*  Imperatore.  Under 
the  city  walls  his  son  Manfred  defeated 
the  legate  of  Alexander  IV.,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  sue  for  peace.  Charles  I. 
and  his  son  Philip  died  in  the  fortified 
palace  which  he  erected  in  the  city. 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon  convened  at 
Foggia  the  great  parliament  of  barons 
and  prelates  to  arrange  the  crusade 
against  the  Turks  after  Sieir  occupation 
of  Otranto.  One  of  the  principal  fairs 
of  the  kingdom  is  held  at  Foggia  in  the 
month  of  May. 

Foggia  is  a  great  rly.  centre :  from 
it  diverge  lines  to  Naples ;  to  Ancona, 
and  the  north ;  to  Brindisi  and  Otranto ; 
to  Taranto  and  Southern  Calabria ;  and 
a  short  line  to  Candela. 

A  few  days  may  be  usefully  spent  at 
Foggia  in  the  early  spring,  and  the 
following  interesting  excursions  made 
from  it : — 


EXCITKSIONS  TO  TROJA,  LtTCERA,  SAN- 
SEYERO,  MANFREDONIA,  AND  MONTE 
8.  ANOELO. 

I.  Troja  (6337  Inhab. ;  Inn,  small  and 
indifferent^  1 9  m.  from  Foggia  along  a 
bad  road :  the  nearest  rly.  stat.  is  Giar- 
dinvttoy  see  above.  It  is  an  episcopal 
city,  situated  on  a  conical  hill  overlook- 
ing the  plain.   It  was  founded  by  one  of 


the  Greek  Catapansin  the  1 1th  cent,  (fl 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient    /fynff,  wbicli 
joined  the  Carthaginians  after  the  barue 
of  Cannec,  but  was  recovered  by  Fabios 
Maximus.  The  interior  of  the  Cuf/R^ir.; 
retains  some  traces  of  the  architecturt  cf 
the  Lower  Empire.    The  bronze  doo.'? 
are  interesting ;  they  were  executed  for 
Bp.  William  II.  in  1119    by  Oderians 
of  Benevcntam ;  they  were  restored  i> 
we    now    see    them    in.     1573.     The 
ambo  from  the  ruined  ch.  of  S.  Basilio 
dates  from  1169.    Troja  has  witnessed 
three  great  battles.    The  first  in  1254, 
between  the  army   of  Innocent  1V~ 
commanded   by    the    Cardinal   di  S. 
Eustachio,  the  papal  legate,  and  Man- 
fred, whose  victory  was   so  complete 
that  it  is  said  to  have  induced  the  Poj« 
to  appeal  to  Charles  of  Anjoa,  and  to 
have  caused  him  shortly  afterwards  to 
die  of  grief.      In   the   second  battle, 
fought  in  1441,  on  the  plain  betwecu 
the  city  and  Bovino,  Alfonso  I.  in  per- 
son defeated  the  army  of  Rene  d'An- 
jou,  under  Sforza  and  Sanseverino,  acd 
completed  his  victory  by  sacking  Bi^ 
cari,  4  m.  N.W.  of  Troia.     The  third 
battle  wus  fought  upon  the  same  plain 
in  1462,  between  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon 
and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  claimed 
the  throne  as  the  son  and  heir  of  l^enei 
Ferdinand  commanded  in  person,  and 
defeated  the  Angevine  army  with  great 
loss.     From  Troia  the  road  proceeds, 
12   m.  farther  S.W.,  to  the   Tavern 
delle  Tre  Fontane ;   from  which,  when 
linished,  it  will  pass  by  Casalbore  W 
S.  Giorgio  della  Molinara,  and  join  the 
road  of  Campobasso  near  Pofite  Lan* 
dolfo. 

II.  LucERA  (14,014  Inhab.— Inn: 
Locanda  (Tltalia),  9  m.  from  Foggia 
along  a  good  road ;  omnibus  daily  iu  1^ 
hr.,  li  fr.  Railway  projected.  This 
episcopal  city  is  situated  on  a  steep  sd 
commanding  eminence,  overlooking  the 
plain,  and  enjoying  a  pure  and  healthy 
atmosphere.  It  is  surrounded  by  walb 
with  5  gateways.  Luceria  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities 
of  Apulia,  by  the  Greek  tradition  num* 
bered  among  the  cities  founded  by  Dio> 
med,  though  it  would  rather  sc^m  to 
have  been  an  Oscim  town.     It  first 
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^63.1*8  in  history  daring  the  second 
uoaxiite  war.  Papirius  Cursor  be- 
aged.,  and  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ice  took  it  in  B.C.  320.  It  played  an 
iportant  part  during  the  second  Punic 
ar.  It  was  still  flourishing  in  the 
;li  cent.,  when  Paulus  Diacouns  enu- 
.eTa.ted  it  among  urbes  satis  opidenias ; 
lit  was  .taken  from  the  Longobards  and 
3stroyed  by  Constans  II.  in  a.d.  663 ; 
iter  "which  it  remained  in  ruins  until 
^stored  in  1239  by  Frederick  II.,  as 
residence  for  his  Sicilian  Saracens, 
art  of  whom  were  stationed  here,  and 
art  at  Nocera.  Frederick  gave  the 
aracens  permission  to  enjoy  free  exer- 
ise  of  their  religion  ;  the  Christian 
nhabitants  were  compelled  to  reside 
utside  the  walls,  where  their  ch., 
b<^  Madonna  della  Spica,  is  still  stand- 
ng.  The  emperor  himself  selected 
Ijucera  as  his  own  residence,  and  con- 
tructed  a  subterranean  passage  from 
he  castle  to  the  town.  The  old  streets 
)f  Lucera  are  narrow,  but  the  modern 
quarter  has  an  imposing  appearance. 

The  Bishop's  Palace  is  considered 
:he  finest  building  in  the  province.  The 
Cathedral  was  converted  by  the  Sara- 
cens into  a  mosque,  but  preserves  no 
traces  of  Moorish  architecture.  The 
exterior  presents  several  Gothic  features, 
especially  the  three  portals  of  the 
fa9ade.  The  interior  is  also  Gothic, 
and  has  been  little  changed ;  it  contains 
13  columns  of  verde  antique,  found  under 
the  edifice,  and  supposed  to  have  be- 
loTiged  to  an  ancient  Temple.  The 
pulpit  is  ornamented  with  Greek  mo- 
saics. 

The    Castle^  called  the  Citadel  of 

the  Saracens,  \  m.  from  the  town,  from 

which  it  is  separated  by  a  ditch  and 

drawbridge,  occupies  the    site  of  the 

ancient  citadel ;  but  it  must  be  almost 

entirely  attributed   to    Frederick  II., 

except  the  large  square  tower  in  the 

centre,  which  is  regarded  as  a  Roman 

work.    Though  in  ruins,  it  is  still  an 

imposing  pile,  and  scarcely  surpassed  in 

extent  by  any  similar  building  in  Italy. 

It  appears  to  have  been  intended  to 

contain  a  second  city  within  its  fortified 

area.    Two  of  the  towers  flanking  the 

E.  front  are  circular ;   the  largest  is 

temarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its 


masonry,  and  the  smaller  is  used  as  a 
telegraph  station.  In  the  area  there 
were  formerly  apartments  for  the  sove- 
reign ;  a  mosque,  and  large  cisterns  to 
supply  the  garrison  with  water.  At  the 
N.E.  angle  is  what  may  be  called  the 
keep,  having  vaulted  corridors  in  two 
stories.  Near  here  is  the  entrance  to 
the  fortified  area,  ruins  of  a  draw- 
bridge, &c.  Coins,  portions  of  Sara- 
cenic' armour,  and  several  Eoman  in- 
scriptions, &c.,  have  been  discovered  at 
different  times  within  the  walls. 

Manfred,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career,  when  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Pope  for  the  overthrow 
and  death  of  Borrello  d'Agnone,  in 
1254,  was  compelled  to  fly  for  safety 
to  the  Saracens  at  Lucera.  He  quit- 
ted Acerra  at  night,  and  with  some 
followers  reached  Venosa,  which  he 
left  the  next  night  accompanied  by 
a  few  attendants,  among  whom  was 
Nicolo  di  Jamsilla,  who  has  left  an 
account  of  the  journey.  After  his  de- 
parture, a  storm  of  rain  came  on  which 
obscured  the  road,  so  that  the  party 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  wastes  of 
Capitanata,  if  they  had  not  been  joined 
by  some  huntsmen  of  Frederick  II.  as 
guides.  Drenched  to  the  skin,  Manfred 
found  shelter  at  Palazzo  d'Ascoli,  a 
deserted  hunting  chateau  of  his  father's, 
still  standing  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Carapelle ;  here  they  rested  and  dried 
their  clothes  before  what  the  prince 
called  a  royal  fire,  the  only  thing  at 
that  time,  says  one  of  his  historians, 
which  remained  to  him  of  royalty.  On 
the  following  morning  they  proceeded 
to  Lucera.  As  they  approached  the 
ca.stle,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Saracens 
was  unbounded ;  but  the  Governor  Mar- 
chisio  had  possession  of  the  keys,  and 
was  known  to  be  opposed  to  Manfred. 
A  Saracen  soldier  pointed  out  a  sewer 
below  the  gate ;  Manfred  leapt  from  his 
horse,  threw  himself  into  the  gutter, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  entering,  when 
the  garrison  rushed  upon  the  gate  and 
burst  it  open  by  main  force.  They 
replaced  Manfred  on  his  horse,  and  led 
him  into  the  city  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  attachment.  After  the  battle  of 
Benevento,  the  widow  and  children  of 
Manfred  took  refuge  in  the  castle  for 
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a  short  time.  In  1269  Charles  expelled 
the  few  Saracens  who  snnriyed  the  battle 
and  were  nnwilling  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, and  conyerted  their  mo0qne  into 
the  Cathedral. 

6  m.  from  Lncera,  and  within  view 
of  the  town,  on  the  rt.  of  the  road  from 
S.  Severo,  are  the  ruins  of  Caatel  Fio- 
rentino,  in  which  Frederick  II.  expired, 
Dec.  13|  1250,  in  the  56th  year  of  his 
brilliant  but  tnrbulent  career,  after  a 
reign  of  31  years  as  Emperor,  38  as 
King  of  Germany,  and  52  as  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  The  Emperor,  like 
his  son  Manfred,  was  a  belieyer  in  astro- 
logy, and  it  is  ssud  that  in  consequence 
of  a  prediction  that  he  would  die  in  the 
Florentine  territory,  he  never  entered 
Florence,  believing  that  the  terms  of 
the  prophecy  could  only  apply  to  the 
Tuscan  capital.  As  soon,  however,  as 
he  fell  il)  at  Castel  Fiorentino,  he 
patiently  submitted  to  his  fate,  and 
regarded  his  approaching  death  as  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction.  Castel  Fio- 
rentino is  situated  upon  the  summit  of 
a  low  hill :  the  few  remaining  ruins 
are  in  the  Gothic  style. 

The  neighbourhood  "of  Lucera  still 
maintains  the  celebrity  for  its  wool 
which  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  Ho- 
race,— 

Te  lansB  prope  nobilem 

Tonsse  Luceriam,  non  citharse,.  decent. 

Hoe.  Carm.  iii.  15. 

III.  San  Severo,  12  m.  from  Foggia 
by  road,  and  17  by  rail  (see  Rte.  143, 
p.  62). 

IV.  A  dusty  road  of  24  m.,  through 
corn-fields  and  pasture^lands,  leads 
over  the  plain  from  Foggia  to  Man- 
fredonia,  at  the  southern  foot  of  Monte 
Gargano.  (Diligence  in  4  ^  hrs. ;  fare, 
3  fr.  Railway  projected.)  After  cross- 
ing the  Candelaro,  by  following  a 
path  on  the  1.,  which  shortens  the 
distance,  the  traveller  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  ruined 
monastery  of  S,  Leonardo^  an  esta- 
blishment of  the  Teutonic  order, 
founded  in  1223  by  Frederic  II.,  and 
by  Herman  of  Salza,  grand  master  of 
"^«  order.    The  ch.  is  tolerably  well 


preserved,  and  its  erteriot  exhitnts  i 
very  elaborate  example  of  the  Saraeaiie 
style.  2^  m.  before  reaching  Manfre- 
donia  we  pass  on  the  rt.  the  Madonsi 
di  Siponto,  ach.  on  the  ed^e  of  a  mai^ 
occupying  the  site  of  ancient  Sipontia, 
one  of  the  colonies  founded  by  Diomei 
This  ch.,  which  was  the  ancient  cathe- 
dral, is  highly  ornamented  oatside,  witi 
an  elegant  porch.-  The  crypt  is  Ten- 
fine,  with  2  apses  and  20  granite 
columns.  There  is  a  curious  old  By- 
zantine picture  of  the  Virgin.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  some  catacombs. 
Sipontum  was  called  ^TprtovifTos  bj 
the  Greeks,  on  account  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  cuttle-fish  which  were 
found  in  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  was  tolerably  perfect  in 
the  4th  cent ;  but  it  was  ruined  doricg 
thejGothic  invasion.  Excavations  com- 
menced in  1877  have  already  bronght 
to  light  the  fine  portico  of  a  temple, 
with  houses  about  20  ft.  below  the  pre- 
sent cultivated  soil,  and  a  large  necw- 
polis. 

Manfredonia  (7938  Inliab.  Inn: 
Loc.  di  Donna  Peppina,  small,  but  toler- 
able), an  archiepiscopal  see,  has  wide 
and  regular  streets,  with  large,  though 
often  imfinished  houses.  It  is  walled 
on  all  sides,  and  its  port  is  com- 
manded by  a  strong  castle.  The  tom 
was  founded  by  Manfred  in  12C6, 
and  built  chiefiy  from  the  ruins  of 
Sipontum.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  Turks  in  1620.  Though  subject  to 
malaria,  its  inhabitants  are  character- 
ised by  their  industry  and  cleanliness* 
In  the  cathedral  there  is  one  of  the 
largest  bells  in  Italy,  which  Mau&ed 
caused  to  be  cast  for  his  new  city. 

The  Peirano-Danovaro  Company's 
steamers  carrying  the  mails  call  at 
Manfredonia  on  alternate  Wednesdays 
in  going  from  Naples  to  Ancona,  and 
on  alternate  Saturdays  in  returning. 

[From  Manfredonia,  a  via  naturale  of 
38  m.,  practicable  for  the  light  coo- 
veyances  of  the  country,  leads  along 
the  seashore  to  Barletta.  On  leaving 
Manfredonia  it  passes  on  the  rt  a 
brackish  lake,  called  Pantano  SaUo, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Candelaro  and 
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Cerraro  rivers,  crosses  the  Carapelle 
by  a  ferry,  traverses  the  small  village 
of  Zapponeta,  and  skirts  for  several 
m.  the  Xago  di  Salpiy  nmning  along 
the  narrow  bank  of  sand  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  Adriatic.  On  the 
S.W.  shore  of  this  lake  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  SaJapia,  which,  after  being 
taken  by  Hannibal,  was  surrendered  by 
one  of  its  chiefs,  Blattius,  to  Marcellus, 
with  the  loss  of  1500  Numidian  cavalry. 
After  the  death  of  Marcellus  in  an 
ambuscade,  Hannibal  tried  in  vain, 
by  using  his  seal,  to  obtain  admission 
iuto  Salapia.  The  road  skirts  the 
Eeali  Saline  at  the  S.E.  entry  of  the 
lake,  the  largest  salt-works  in  the 
kingdom.  1  m.  inland  from  here  is  the 
town  of  Casaltrxnita^  near  the  rly.  stat. 
of  Trinitapoli.  6  m.  from  Saline,  and 
after  crossmg  the  Ofanto,  the  road  pro- 
ceeds to  Barletta.] 

V.  Manfredonia  will  be  the  most  con- 
venient point  from  which  an  excursion 
to  Monte  Gargano  can  be  made,  a 
group  of  mountains  quite  detached  from 
the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  whose 
highest  peak  attains  an  elevation  of 
5120  ft.  It  contains  extensive  alabas- 
ter quarries,  which  "have  never  been 
fally  brought  into  use.  It  still  retains 
a  name  familiar  to  the  scholar,  but 
has  been  stripped  of  its  once  dense 
forests  of  oak : 

aut  Aquilonibns 
Querceta  Gargani  laborant, 
VX  foliis  vidoantur  omi.— Hob.  Carm.  ii.  9. 

Gargannm  mugire  putes  nemus,    aut    mare 
Tnscum.  EpiM,  ii.  1, 202. 

A  road  (11  m.)  from  Manfredonia, 
after  passing  for  the  first  3  m.  through  a 
succession  of  orange  gardens,  leads  by  a 
continuous  and  steep  ascent  of  3  m.  to 

Monte  SantangeU  (17,242  Inhab.),  on 
a  lofty  hill  (2380  ft.),  forming  one  of 
the  spurs  of  the  Gargano,  and  containing 
a  fine  castle  with  ruined  battlements, 
and  many  picturesque  old  houses.  The 
whole  group  of  the  Gargano  is  often 
called  Monte  S.  Angela  from  this  town, 
which  is  famous  for  its  Sanctuary ,  de- 
dicated to  the  favourite  saint  of  the 
Norman  conquerors,  St.  Michael,  who 

[-S^.  Italy.'] 


was  seen  here  in  491,  according  to  the 
legend,  by  S.  Laurentius,  Archbishop  of 
Sipontum.  On  the  8th  of  May,  and  for 
many  days  previously,  the  town  and 
mountain  are  crowded  with  devotees, 
who  come  from  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom to  celebrate  the  testa  of  St.  Michael. 
The  endless  varieties  of  costume,  and 
the  strange  appearance  of  the  mountain- 
eers, afford  an  ample  field  for  the  j>encil 
of  the  artist.  As  they  ascend  the  moun- 
tain, bareheaded,  each  party  joins  in 
the  hymn  to  the  saint ;  and  the  effect 
of  their  simple  but  pleasing  melody 
increases  the  remarkable  character  of 
the  scene. 

The  doors  of  the  sanctuaiy  were 
executed  at  Constantinople,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Pantaleone  family  of 
Amalfi  in  1075. 

The  cave  where  the  vision  took  place 
is  entered  by  an  arch  over  which  are 
inscribed  the  words.  Hie  locus  est  ter- 
ribilisf  hcec  est  Domus  Dei.  **  A  wind- 
ing flight  of  above  fifty  steps,  hewn  in 
the  rock,"  says  Mr.  Craven,  "  and  por- 
tioned into  divisions  of  eight  to  each, 
leads  down  to  the  sanctuary ;  the  vault 
and  sides  are  faced  with  stone  regularly 
cut,  but  large  masses  of  rock  intervene. 
The  daylight  is  faintly  admitted  through 
occasional  apertures,  and  gradually  di- 
minishes as  one  descends;  above  the 
last  step,  however,  a  long  narrow  fissure, 
apparently  the  work  of  nature,  throws  a 
dim  but  sufficient  light  on  the  interior 
of  the  holy  crypt,  and  at  the  same  time 
opens  to  the  eye  a  view  of  the  monastery 
itself,  seated  on  the  impending  rock  at 
an  immense  height  above,  and  rearing 
its  pinnacles  in  the  outward  blaze  of 
day. .  .  The  cave  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  miracle,  and  which  is  entered 
next,  is  low,  but  of  considerable  extent, 
branching  out  into  various  recesses  on 
different  levels,  so 'that  steps  are  fre- 
quent, and  the  surface  is  rugged,  irre- 
gular, and  very  slippery,  from  the  con- 
stant dripping  of  the  vaults. ...  A  few 
glass  lamps,  suspended  from  the  rock, 
which  have  replaced  the  silver  ones  oif 
richer  times,  cast  a  faint  glimmer  of 
uncertain  light,  as  insufficient  to  guide 
the  stranger's  footsteps  as  it  is  service- 

2  B 
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able  to  the  general  effect  of  the  scene. 
Three  chapels,  and  the  choir  in  par- 
ticular, are  more  illuminated.  Of 
the  former,  the  principal  is  dedicated 
to  the  patron  sunt,  and  contains  his 
image,  abont  half  the  size  of  life,  be- 
dizened with  silk  draperj,  flimi^  tinsel, 
and  flaxen  curls ;  the  second  is  noted 
for  a  small  cistern,  called  U  PozziUo, 
fh)m  which  some  most  limpid  and  cool 
water  is  distributed  in  a  little  silver 
bucket  to  all  the  visitors;  the  third 
chapel  is  sacred  to  the  Madonna,  and 
offers  nothing  remarkable.^' 


n 


On  leaving  Monte  Santangelo  we 
may  return  to  Foggia  by  a  road  which 
leads  along  the  mountain  to  S,  Gio- 
vanni Botondo  (7745  Inhab.),  pasang 
on  the  rt.  two  small  lakes,  and  then, 
descending  into  the  plain,  joins  that 
from  Foggia  to  Manrredonia  near  the 
Candelaro. 

4  m.  E.  of  Monte  Santangelo,  on  the 
slope  of  the  Gargano  to  the  seashore, 
is  the  village  and  tower  of  Mattinata, 
which  nearly  retains  the  name  and  is 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Mons 
Aiatinits,  fkmous  for  its  honey : 

£go,  apU  MaiiDflB 
More  modoque, 
Grata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 
Plurimiun,  circa  nemuB  nvidique 
Tibaria  ripaa,  operosa  parvus 

Carmlna  finso.— Hob.  COrm.  it.  2. 

The  shore  of  Mattinata  is  also  me- 
morable as  the  spot  where  Archytas  of 
Tarentum  was  shipwrecked: 

Te  maris  et  terr£e  numeroqne  carentis  arenas 

Mensorem,  cohibent,  Archyta, 
Pulveris  ezigui  prope  littus  parva  Matiniun 

Mnnera ;  nee  quidqnam  tibi  prodest 
Afirias  tent&sse  domoa,  animoque  rotundom 

Percmrisse  polum.  ZDorituro. 
****** 

At  tu,  naata.  vagae  ne  parce  maligniu  aren» 

Ossibos  et  capiti  inhmnato 
Particulam  dare.— Hob.  Carm.  i.  28. 

Some  antiouaries,  however,  identify' 
the  LUtus  Matinum  with  Matino  near 
Gallipoli. 

6  m.  E.  of  Mattinata,  on  the  sea* 
shore,  in  the  midst  of  orange-groves,  is 
the  thriving  town  of  Viesti  (6695  In- 
hab.),  where   the  mail  steamers  call 


every  Wednesday  in  going  from  Napfai 
to  Ancona,  and  every  Saturday  c 
returning.  Tiesti  was  the  birthpbs 
of  Pietro  Giannone,  the  Ustoiian. 


ROUTE  147. 

FOGGIA  TO  CAMBELA,  BT  OBDOSA  AK9 
ASOOLI.»BAIL. 

Distance  24  m. ;  time  U  hr. ;  trains^  2  dailT 

This  line  follows  the  western /a^ 
of  the  Apulian  plain,  nearer  to  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  is  the  imk 
direct  mode  of  reaching  Melf,  Vfflflsi 
&c. 

9  kil.  Cervaro  Stat,  on  the  L  bank 
of  the  river  of  the  same  nam^  ^ 
junct.  Stat,  for  the  Benevento  ^^ 
Naples  line,  which  from  here  i(&^^ 
the  Cervaro  to  its  source. 

10  kil.  Ordona  Stat,  close  to  Om 
(5434  Inhab,).  Ordona  is  bejooA  tk^ 
Carapella  torrent,  one  of  the  streams 
descending  from  the  Apennines  to  lb* 
Adriatic  Some  houses  grouped  ^^ 
Ordona,  on  a  rising  ground,  are  ^ 
remains  of  Jlerdonia,  a  city  on  the  ► "' 
Appia, 

Obscura  incultls  Berdonia  mUt  ab  agn^ 

Sa.lTAi.vin.5w- 


Hannibal,  after  defeating  in  its  aa 
bourhood  two  Boman  armies— the  is 
B.C.  212,  under  Fulvius  Flaccus,  ai» 
the  2nd  b.c.  210,  under  Fulvius  Ceo- 
tumulus — destroyed  the  city  and  ^ 
moved  its  inhabitants  to  MetapontBUi 
and  Thurii. 
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\^  "kil.  AscoU  Stat.  (6275  Inhab. 
',n  .'  Itoma) ;  the  town  is  situated  on 
liill  on  Uie  border  of  the  Apulian 
a.in,    about   I  m.  from  the  rly.,  on 

'ba.iik  of  the  Carapella.  It  nearly 
tcupies  the  site  and  retains  the  name 
\  JLsotiium  Apulum,  situated  on  a 
rancli  of  the  Via  Appia,  which  led 
om  Oanusium  to  Beneventum.  A 
cesit  l>attle  between  Pyrrhus  and  the 
Romans  was  fought  in  its  neighbour- 
ood.  S.C.  269.  Considerable  remains 
I  the  ancient  city  are  still  visible  out- 
ide  tiie  modem  walls.    From  Ascoli 

via  naturale  of  18  m.,  crossing  the 
>faiito,  leads  to  Melfi  (Rte.  151). 

From  here  the  rly.  continues  to  run 
karallel  to  the  Carapella  as  far  as 

8  kil.  Candela  Stat.  (5690  Inhab.)» 
lIso  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the 
Apulian  plain  and  Apennines,  near 
:he  upper  source  of  the  Carapella. 
Here  the  rly.  for  the  present  ends, 
and  from  here  run  roads  to  Melfi, 
Venosa,  and  Lavello,  the  distance  to 
the  former  being  about  15  m.  Candela 
is  situated  about  4  m.  from  the  river 
Ofanto. 


KOUTE  148. 

FOGGIA  TO  OTRANTO,  BY  BABLETTA, 
BABI,  BBINDI8I,  AND  LBOCE — ^BAIL. 

Distance  199  m.;  time  3  iraiofl  daily  to  Brlndisi. 
^la  Hto  6t  hrs. ;  1  train  dally  to  Otranto,iii 
lO+hre. 

This  forms  the  continuation  of  the 
Great  Adriatic  line  of  rly.  to  the  ex- 


tremity of  the  most  south-eastern  point 
of  the  peninsula ;  and  there  ii^  one  ex- 
press train  daily  from  Bologna  to  Briw 
disiy  performing  the  journey  of  472  m. 
in  19  hrs.,  stopping  at  all  the  principal 
stations.    The  Sunday  express,  with 

mails  for  In^ia,  takes  15  hrs. 

'I 

Foggia  is  described  in  Route  146. 

The  rly.,  for  Bari,  traverses  a  plain 
of  pasturage ;  leaving  on  the  rt.,  after 
crossing  the  Cervaro,  the  ch.  of  the 
Madonna  delV  Incoronata  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  containing  a  miraculous  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  a  tree  near  this  spot;  and, 
4  m.  after  passing  the  Carapella  river, 
reaches 

20  kil.  Ortanova  Stat.,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town  of  Orta  on  rt. 
Continuing  across  the  plain,  during 
which  there  are  fine  views  of  Ordona 
and  Ascoli,  and  farther  S.  of  the  lofty 
cone  of  Monte  Vulture,  and  of  the  hills 
of  Venosa,  we  reach 

15  kil.  Cerignola  Stat.,  near  the  river, 
4  m.  from  the  town  (25,131  Inhab.; 
Inn,  //  Leone,  indifferent^,  a  well- 
built  city,  supposed  to  be  on  the 
site  of  Ceraunilia,  on  a  rising  ground, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  which  appears 
like  one  vast  corn-neld  without  a  tree 
to  break  its  monotony.  On  the  28th 
April,  1503,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova 
gained  near  Cerignola  a  victory  over 
the  army  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours, 
which  established  the  supremacy  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  reduced 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  a  Spanish 
province.  The  battle  began  late  in  the 
evening,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Duke,  who  was  hurried  on  by  the 
impetuosity  of  his  generals.  In  half 
an  hour  the  French  army  was  routed, 
with  a  loss  of  nearly  4000  men,  among 
whom  was  the  Duke  de  Nemours  him- 
self. In  the  ch.,  on  the  E.  of  the  town, 
is  an  inscription  recording  this  victory. 
In  the  principal  street  of  Cerignola 
is  a  Roman  milHariumy  recording  that 
Trajan  made  the  road  from  Beneventum 
to  Brundusium.  The  distance  marked 
upon  it  is  Lxxxi  from  the  latter  place. 

2  B  2 
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[From  Ceriguola,  a  more  inland 
carriage-road  runs  along  tlie  base  of  the 
hills  through,  10  m.,  Canosa  and  Ruto 
to  Ban,  crossing,  at  the  6th  hl,  the 
O&hto^  the  ancient  ^if/icftu,  the  last 
river  of  any  consequence  betvreen 
Manfiedonia  and  Taranto,  a  coast-line 
of  nearly  aoo  m.  It  divides  the  pro- 
vince of  Capitanata  from  that  of  the 
Terra  di  Ban.  This  rapid  stream,  cele- 
brated for  its  connection  with  the  battle 
of  Camue,  is  also  commemorated  by 
Horace: — 

Dicar,  quK  violeiiB  obstrepit  Anfidus, 
£t  qvik  pauper  aqtUB  Damius  agrestium 
Regoavit  popalomm,  ex  humili  potens, 
Prioceps  ^lium  carmen  ad  Italos, 
DedoxiBae  modos.— Hor.  Carm.  iii.  30. 

Sic  tanriformis  volvitur  Aufidas, 
Qui  regna  Daani  prsefloit  Appall 
Qaum  Bsevlt,  horrendamque  cultis 
Dilnviem  meditatur  agrls. 

Hob.  Carm.  xv.  14. 

2  m.  after  crossing  the  river  we  pass 
a  gateway,  sometimes  called  a  triumphal 
arch,  of  ancient  Canusium,  and  ascend 
to 

Cakosa  (^14,905  Inhab.  Inn:  Alb, 
Oenghif  indifferent),  situated  on  the 
slopes  of  a  hill  crowned  with  the  ruins 
of  a  feudal  castle.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  ancient  Canusium,  mentioned 
by  Horace  in  the  journey  to  Brundu- 
sium: — 

sed  panis  longe  pulcherriintis,  ultra 
Callidus  ut  soleat  humeris  portare  viator : 
Nam  Cauasi  lapidosus,  aqtub  non  ditior  uma  : 
Qui  locus  a  forti  Diomede  est  conditus  olim. 

Hon.  Sat.  I.  5.  89. 

The  traveller  will  have  occasion  to 
remark  at  Canosa  the  same  gritty  qua- 
lity of  the  bread  as  noticed  by  Horace 
19  centuries  sqgo,  which  arises  from  the 
soft  stone  which  forms  the  millstones 
with  which  the  grain  is  ground. 

Canusium  gave  hospitality  to  the 
remnants  of  the  Roniian  army  after  their 
defeat  at  Canns,  and  Hannibal  never 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of 
it.  The  Bomans  called  the  citizens  of 
'nm  BilingueSy  because,  being 
engaged  in  the  manufactiire  of 


woollen  doths,  they  spoke  the  Greek 
language  of  their  ancestors  and  the 
Ijatin  of  their  neighbours  with  whom 
they  traded.  The  mule-drivers  of  tk 
city  were  the  most  expert  in  Italy,  ani 
were  always  selected  by  Nero  as  his 
charioteers.  The  principal  chu  of  Ca- 
nosa, dedicated  to  S.  Sabinus,  is  remark- 
able for  its  small  clusters  of  cupolas 
resembling  a  Turkish  mosque ;  the  in- 
terior contains  an  ancient  pulpit  acd 
a  remarkable  sculptured  episcopal  chair 
in  marble,  supported  by  rudely  sculp- 
tured elephants,  some  granite  oolnmiis 
with  Eoman  capitals,  and  six  others  of 
verde  antique,  18  ft.  high.  In  a  court 
adjoining  the  ch.  is  the  Tomb  of 
BoHEMOND,  Prince  of  Antioch,  the  sod 
of  Robert  Guiscard,  who  died  in  1102, 
and  one  of  the  heroes  of  Tasso : 

Ma  '1  gran  nemico  mio  tra  qneste  squadre 
6ik  riveder  non  posso;  e  pur  vi  guato: 
lo  dioo  Boemondo,  11  micldiale 
Dlstru^itor  del  sangue  mio  leale. 

Ger.  Lib.  m.  63. 

It  is  built  of  white  marble,  surmounted 
by  an  octagonal  cupola,  with  bronze 
doors  covered  with  sculptures  in  2 
compartments,  arabesques,  and  inscrip- 
tions in  Latin  verse ;  in  the  interior  is 
the  marble  sarcophagus  in  which  the 
body  is  deposited.  It  has  never  bees 
ascertained  whether  the  hero  of  Durazzo 
and  Larissa  died  here,  or  at  sea  ob 
his  return  from  the  first  crusade.  The 
inscription  on  these  doors  states  that 
his  remains  are  here  interred : — 

Gniscardi  coniux,  Aberarda,  hac  conditnr  ana; 
Si  genitum  qusris,  hunc  Canusinum  habet. 

This  inscription  is  repeated  on  the  tomb 
of  his  mother  Aberarda  at  Venosa.  His 
death  took  place  in  1111. 

The  principal  antiquities  of  Canusiuin 
are  the  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch 
supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Trajan  on  the  side  of  the  O&nto,  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  numerous 
tombs  excavated  in  the  soft  tufaceons 
rock  in  its  neighbourhood,  in  which  a 
great  many  vases,  gold  ornaments,  and 
small  bronzes  have  been  found.  The 
ruins    of   the    Koman    town     extend 
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for  a  considerable  distance  round  the 
modem  one.  The  vases,  only  equalled 
in  size  by  those  of  Ruvo,  are  of  a 
coarser  style  of  painting  than  those  of 
Nola.  Numerous  inscriptions  have  also 
been  foond.  There  was  a  collection  of 
Italo-Greek  vases  and  jewellery  in  the 
Casa  Bianca. 

Canosa  suffered   severely  from  the 
earthquake  of  August  14,  1851. 

From  Canosa  a  carriage-road  of  9  m. 
leads  to  Minervino  (13,844  Inhab.),  situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  low  hills  called 
Margie  di  Minervino,  and  supposed  to 
mark  the  site  of  Lucus  Minerva,  It  is 
surrounded  by  massive  walls  and  towers, 
surmounted  by  a  baronial  castle.  Mi- 
nervino gave  ihe  title  of  Count  to  Gio- 
vanni Pipino,  who  figures  conspicuously 
in  the  history  of  Cola  di  Rienzo,  and  was 
executed  at  Altamura  as  a  rebel  in  the 
reign  of  Joanna  I.  A  road  of  6  m.  leads 
from  Minervino  to  Spinazzola  (10,078 
Inhab.),  whence  a  via  naturale  of  18  m. 
to  Gravina  (Rte.  1 53).  From  Spinazzola 
we  can  proceed  to  Lavello,  12  m.,  and 
from  there  by  a  good  road  to  Melfi 
(Rte.  151).  For  excursions  to  Andria, 
&c.,  see  p.  378. 

About  6  m.  N.  of  Canosa,  a  few  re- 
mains on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Ofanto 
mark  the  site  of  Cannjb,  ignobilis 
Apulia  vicus ;  but  the  precise,  spot  of 
the  great  battle  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  question.  Both  Polybius  and 
Livy  tell  us  that  the  Carthaginians 
faced  the  N.,  with  their  1.  wing  resting 
on  the  river,  whilst  the  Romans  faced 
the  S.,  with  their  cavalry,  forming  the 
rt.  wing,  resting  on  the  river  and  op- 
posing the  1.  wing  of  the  enemy : — In 
dexiro  comu,  id  erat  flumini  propius, 
Eomanoa  equites  locant, .  .  .  Gallos  His- 
panosque  equitea  prope  ripam,  Icevo  in 
comu,  adversua  Aomanum  equitatttm, — 
Liv.  xxii.  44-46.  Livy  adds  that  by 
4his  disposition  the  Cartha^nians  had 
their  backs 'turned  to  the  Vultumusy  a 
wind  which  drove  clouds  of  dust  into  the 
face  of  the  Romans.  Most  of  the  local 
topographers,  followed  by  Arnold,  have 
ther^ore  placed  the  field  of  battle  on 


the  S.  side  of  the  river,  which  running 
nearly  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  would  cause 
the  Romans  to  face  the  S.,  whilst  lean- 
ing with  their  rt  wing  on  the  river. 
But  Swinburne  and  Vaudoncourt,  fol- 
lowed by  Niebuhr,  comparing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  army  with  the  previous 
movements  made  by  the  Roman  Con- 
suls, place  the  scene  of  action  on  the  N. 
side,  at  a  spot  nearly  opposite  the  re- 
mains of  Cannse,  where  the  liver,  by  a 
sudden  turn  southwards,  would  cause 
the  Romans  to  &ce  the  S.,  whilst  lean- 
ing with  the  rt.  wing  on  its  banks. 
This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  Vulturnus  is  undoubtedly 
the  modem  Scirocco,  which  blows  from 
the  S.E.  A  small  rivulet  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Vergellus,  over  which,  accord- 
ing to  Florus,  Hannibal  erected  a  bridge 
of  human  bodies ;  and  the  name  Pezza 
di  Sangtie,  field  of  blood,  given  to  a 
portion  of  the  plain  by  the  peasants,  is 
brought  as  an  additional  traditional 
proof. 

The  latter  name,  however,  may  more 
likely  have  a  less  remote  ori^n ;  for  in 
1019  CanncB  was  the  scene  of  a  batde  in 
which  the  Apulians,  assisted  by  the 
Longobards,  and  led  by  the  Norman 
Drengot,  who  had  arrived  in  Italy  3 
years  before,  endeavoured  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Eastern  emperors. 
They  were  defeated  by  the  imperial 
forces  under  the  Catapan  Bolanus, 
and  with  such  effect  that  out  of  250 
Normans  only  10  survived,  i  Dren- 
got ^en  offered  his  sword  to  the 
princes  of  Capua  and  Salerno,  while 
Melo  of  Bari,  the  leader  of  the  Apulians, 
appealed  to  Henry  II.,  who  marched 
an  army  against  the  Greeks.  In  1083 
Robert  Guiscard  besieged  Cannae,  which 
had  rebelled  against  him  during  his 
absence  in  Greece,  captured  it  after  a 
siege  of  2  months,  and  utterly  destroyed 
it.  From  that  time  no  attempt  appears 
to  have  been  made  to  reoccupy  the  site. 
In  1201  another  battle  was  fought  on 
the  plsdns  of  Cannee  between  the  Papal 
and  imperial  forces  and  the  rebellious 
barons  headed  bv  the  archbishop  of 
Palermo,  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  infancy  of  Frederick  II.  to  attempt 
to  overthrow  his  authority.     Innocent 
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III.,  however,  determined  to  defend  the 
dominioDS  of  the  young  emperor,  and 
sent  an  army  under  Walter  de  Brienne 
against  the  insurgents,  which  was  cut 
to  pieces. 

On  leaving  Canosa,  after  a  gentle  as- 
cent from  which  there  is  an  extensive 
view,  we  leave  the  road  to  Andria  on 
the  rt.,  and  proceed  over  a  level  country, 
partly  covered  with  olive  plantations 
and  vineyards,  to  rejoin  the  rly.  at 
Trinitapoli  Stat.] 

From  Cerignola  the  rly.  takes  a  more 
easterly  direction  than  the  carriage- 
road,  and  a  more  direct  line  to  Bar- 
letta,  passing 

17kil.  rnn»^a/>o/»  Stat.  (6662  Inhab.), 
near  the  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Salpi^ 
and  crossing  the  Ofanto  5  m.  before 
reaching 

1 6  kil.  Babletta  Stat.  (28,163  Inhab. 
— Inn :  Locanda  Fieramosca,)^  fine  town, 
the  capital  of  a  district,  and  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  Greek  town  called 
Barauli  (?).  It  is  delightfully  situated 
on  the  seashore,  contains  many  hand- 
some houses,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  towers.  Barletta  has  a  good  har- 
bour, partly  formed  and  protected  by  a 
mole,  and  maintains  a  considerable  com- 
merce with  Greece  and  the  Ionian 
Islands.  In  one  of  the  principal  streets 
leading  to  the  harbour  was  the  palace 
of  the  Delia  if arra,  which  still  preserves 
its  fine  fa9ade.  The  gateway  leading  to 
the  harbour  is  of  unusual  magnitude  and 
magnificence.  The  castle  was  formerly 
one  of  the  three  strongest  fortresses  of 
Italy.  The  principal  ch.  has  a  lofty 
steeple  and  an  elegant  £i9ade.  A  Latin 
inscription  records  the  coronation  of 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  within  its  walls. 
In  the  piazza  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Stefano 
is  a  Colossal  Bronze  Statue  15  ft.  high, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Emp.  Herac- 
lius,  or,  according  to  others,  Theodosius, 
and  to  have  been  wrecked  on  the  coast 
during  its  passage  in  a  Venetian  galley, 
as  an  oflfering  to  the  sanctuary  of  Monte 
S.  Angelo.  There  is  a  good  theatre 
here.    In  1259  Manfred  held  at  Bar- 


letta the  first  tournament  seen  intloi 
part  of  Europe,  in  honour  of  the  risid 
Baldwin  II.,  the  last  Latin  EmpeTOtot 
Constantinople.    Daring  the  contests  d 
Louis  XII.  and  Ferdmand  the  Cathotj 
arising  out  of  the  Partition  Tieatj. 
Barletta  was  occupied  by  Gronsalvo  de 
Cordova,  who  was  besieged  there  b 
1502  by  the  Duke  de  NemoDJns.     Bai 
generals  were  unwilling  to  give  bai&. 
and  the  troops  as  well  as  the  officers  'w^ere 
soon  weary  of  inaction.    The  cavalry  d 
both  armies  was  composed  of  the  ^ite  cf 
a  brave  and  chivalrous  nobility ;  aod  the 
French  having  offended  the  Italians  vbc 
were  in  the  Spanish  ranks,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  decide  the  claim  to  saperioiitj 
between  French  and  Italians  by  tonma* 
ment.    Thirteen  cavaliers  were  chosoi 
from  each  side.     Among  the  French 
champions    were   Guy   de    la   Mothe, 
Charles  de  Torgues,  and  Jacques  de  la 
Fontaine;    among   the   Italians   were 
Ettore  Fieramosca,  Romanello  daForfi, 
and  Fanfulla  da  Lodi.    The  Venetians, 
who  then  occulted  Trani,  and  were  coo- 
sidered  to  be  a  neutral  party,  were  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  the  lists  and  appoini 
the  judges.    Prospero  Colonna  was  ap- 
pointed second   for    the   Italians,  and 
Bayard,  the   "  chevalier   sans   peur  e( 
sans  reproche,'*  for  the  French.    The 
spot  selected  for  the   tournament  was 
between  Andria  and  Corato,  near  tk 
place    now  called   Upitaffio,  where  a 
monument  has  been  erected.    At  the 
first  shock  seven  of  the  French  chais- 
pions  were  overthrown ;  but  the  others 
defended  themselves  with  such  bravery, 
that  after  a  combat  of  6  hrs.  the  judged 
separated  the  combatants,  and  declared 
it  a  drawn  battle. 

There  is  a  diligence  3  times  a  week 
between  Barletta  and  Melfi  in  10  hrs., 
passing  by  Canosa,  Lavello,  Barile,aD<i 
KapoUa,  corresponding  with  another 
from  Melfi  to  Naples,  by  Potenia, 
Auletta,  Eboli.  From  Barletta  excur- 
sions can  be  made  to  Canosa  (p.  372 ;  di- 
ligence 3  times  a  week  in  2  hrs.,  fare  2 
frs.) ;  and  to  Andria  (p.  378 ;  diligence 
twice  a  day  in  1  hr.,  fare  ^  fr.). 

The  rly.  along  the  shore  betweea 
Barletta  and  Bari,  passing  through  vine- 
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yards  aod  olive  and  almond  plantations, 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  on  the  K. 
coast  of  Italy;  but  its  attractions  are 
dae  more  to  the  general  sur  of  dlvilisa- 
tion,  and  the  high  cultivation  of  the 
country,  than  to  any  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  natural  beauty.  The  numerous 
conical  towers  or  huts,  called  Specckiet 
which  are  seen  in  the  vineyards,  are 
constructed  of  the  stones  picked  off  the 
fields,  to  contain  the  implements  of  the 
husbandman,  and  afford  him  shelter  in 
bad  weather.  On  the  rt.  are  numerous 
towns,  forming  a  long  line,  communi- 
cating with  each  other  by  a  road  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  line  of  the  Adriatic. 

13kil.  Trani  Stat  (25,000  Tnhab.— 
Inns:  Locanda  del  JRisorgimento,  Alb, 
(f  Italia^  said  now  to  be  the  best;  Alb. 
dtUa  Stella ;  Alb,  dell*  Ajmunziata),  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop^  and  of  the  law 
courts  of  the  province  of  Bari,  and  of  the 
Courts  of  Appeal  fbr  both  the  provinces 
of  Bari  and  Lecce,  is  a  well-built  town, 
surrounded  by  crumbling  walls,  partly 
bailt  by  Frederick  II.  The  port  has 
a  circular  harbour,  with  good  quays. 
It  was  constructed  by  the  Venetians 
during  their  short  occupation  of  Trani 
at  the  end  of  the  15th,  and  repaired 
by  Charles  III.  in  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century;  but  it  has  become 
almost  useless  for  any  but  small  craft, 
by  the  accumulation  of  mud.  Around 
it  are  numerous  handsome  houses. 
In  the  middle  ages  Trani  carried  on 
an  extensive  commerce  with  the 
East,  and  was  oae  of  the  points  of 
embarkation  of  the  Crusaders.  It  was 
at  Trani  that  Manfred  received  his 
bride  Elena,  daughter  of  the  Despot 
of  Epirus,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1259. 
The  Templars  had  a  hospital  in  the 
town,  to  which  belonged  an  elegant 
little  ch.  with  the  richest  details,  in  one 
of  the  principal  streets.  The  Cathedral, 
built  on  a  point  surrounded  on  nearly 
all  its  sides  by  the  sea,  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  ecclesiastical  monuments  in 
Southern  Italy.  The  bronze  doors  were 
executed  by  Bariaamu  of  Trcmi  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  12th  cent ;  they  are 
almost  identical  with  those  of  Eavello 
(see  p.  290)  by  the  same  artist  The 
steeple  is  more  than  260   ft.   high; 


on  the  £.  side,  under  the  frieze  of  the 
great  arch  on  which  it  stands,  there  is 
the  name  of  the  architect,  Nicolaus 
sacerdos  cs.  atq,  magister  me  fecit.  The 
interior,  which  was  light  and  beau> 
tifiil,  was  sadly  whitewashed  and  mo- 
dernised by  an  archbishop  in  1837. 
The  Crypt  is  very  beautiful,  and  not 
yet  spoilt  by  modernisation.  In  the 
nar^w  streets  near  the  cathedral 
there  are  still  some  most  beautiful 
Gothic  windows.  Among  the  curiosi- 
ties of  the  city  are  9  Roman  milestones. 
There  is  a  theatre.  The  vineyards  of 
the  neighbourhood  produce  a  sweet 
wine,  the  Moscato  di  Trani,  held  in 
great  repute.  The  fig-trees  are  planted 
in  the  fields  in  rows,  and  dressed  ac- 
cording to  the  precept  of  Columella, 
like  dwarfs  and  espaliers.  Trani  re- 
presents Turenum  of  the  Itineraries,  or 
Tranum,  from  Trajan,  as  stated  on  an 
inscription  over  one  of  the  gates. 

ICastel  del  Monte,  the  hunting-seat  of 
Frederick  II.  (p.  378),  is  best  visited 
from  Trani.  The  fare  of  a  carriage 
and  3  horses,  including  bwmamano, 
14  fr.  The  road  ascends  gradually 
the  whole  way ;  it  passes  at  the  8  m. 
through  (Diligence  twice  daily  in  1}  hr.) 
Corato  (wretched  Inn)^  whence  a  new 
road  passes  by  the  place  called  Epitaffio, 
where  the  French  and  Italian  knights 
fought  (see  above),  and  in  f  hr.  reaches 
the  castle.  The  tourist  should  take  a 
basket  of  provisions,  as  there  is  nothing 
to  be  got  on  the  spot.  The  whole  ex- 
cursion will  take  8  hrs.3 

8  kil.  ^wc«£^/»«  Stat  (21,371  Inhab.— 
Inn :  La  Posta,  tolerable),  built  on  a 
promontory  defended  by  fortifications, 
and  surrounded  by  pretty  villas  and 
country  houses.  The  high  road  passes 
through  a  suburb.  The  currants  of 
Bisceglie  are  said  to  equal  those  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  During  the  crusades, 
Bisceglie  had  a  hospital  founded  by 
Bohemond  for  pilgrims  goins  to  and 
arriving  from  me  Holy  Land.  Some 
ruins  of  it  still  exist 

Between  this  and  Molfetta,  on  the  rt 
of  the  road,  is  an  ancient  ch.  of  Greek 
architecture,  known  as  the  Vigne  di  S, 
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Giacomo,  where  a  Benedictine  mona> 
stery  once  existed.  Near  it  is  the 
sanctaary  of  Santo  Maria  de*  Martin, 
bailt  in  1161  by  King  WUliam  the 
Good. 

9  kil.  Mcifetta  Stat.  (26,829  luhab.; 
Inn,  Albergo  dello  JJoyd,  dirty),  an 
episcopal  see,  is  beautifnlly  situated  on 
the  shore,  and  contains  some  handpome 
houses,  distinguished,  like  all  the  towns 
and  cities  on  this  coast,  by  the  regu- 
larity of  their  masonry.  In  the  15th 
century  the  merchants  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  those  of  Amalfi  that  the 
citizens  of  one  place  should  be  consi- 
dered citizens  of  the  other.  The  castle 
was  the  prison  of  Otho,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, husband  of  Joanna  I.  after  the 
death  of  the  queen ;  but  he  was  released 
in  1384  by  Charles  Durazzo,  after  his 
rival,  Louis  of  Anjou,  had  been  carried 
off  by  plague.  In  1 529  the  town  was 
sacked  by  the  French  army  under 
Lautrec.  Linguiti,  who  introduced 
the  modem  system  of  treatment  for 
the  insane  at  Aversa,  was  bom  at  Mol- 
fettain  1774. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  is  the  Pulo  di  Motfetta^  a 
nitre  cavern,  1^  m.  from  the  town :  it  is 
a  circular  cavity  in  the  limestone,  about 
1400  ft.  in  circumference,  and  112  deep. 
In  the  limestone  strata  are  numerous 
oval  caverns  hollowed  out  in  rows, 
forming  in  appearance  a  regular  .suc- 
cession of  5  tiers,  resembling  the  boxes 
of  a  theatre.  The  nitre  is  collected  in 
these  caverns  and  in  fissures,  and  is  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Government. 
The  road  passes  through  vineyards  and 
olive-grounds  to 

6  kil.  Giovinazzo  Stat.,  on  the  sea- 
8hore,supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Netium, 
or  Natioium,  and  remarkable  for  a 
large  poorhouse  or  Ospizio,  founded 
by  King  Ferdinand  I.,  and  said  to  be 
capable  of  containing  2000  persons. 
At  present  upwards  of  500  children 
are  there  maintained  and  instructed  in 
the  useful  arts ;  they  are  divided  into 
3  classes,  proietiiy  mendici,  and  orfani. 
In  a  separate  part  of  the  establish- 
ment, children  and  youths  condemned 
to    imprisonment    by    the    laws    are 


similarly  instructed  with   a  view  to 
reclaim  them  from  their  evil  habits. 

7  kiL  San  Spirito  Bitonto  Stat  The 
station  for  Bitonto,  4  m.  to  the  rt.  (see 
p.  379). 

12  kil.  Babi  Junct  Stat  for  TaiantD, 
Rte.  149  (50,524  Inhab.— Inns  :  II  BX- 
sorgimentOf  very  good ;  with  <»ife  adjoin- 
ing— Buffet  at  the  stat),  the  capital  of 
the  province  and  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, is  situated  on  a  small  peninsula, 
and  is  in  point  of  size  and  importance 
the  second  town  of  the  soutberB 
provinces  of  Italy.  The  new  sab- 
urb  is  regularly  built,  and  contains 
many  e^ood  houses,  a  large  palace 
of  the  Intendente,  and  a  theatre,  n^ 
in  size  to  that  of  S.  Carlo  at  Na- 
ples. It  has  an  indifferent  port  formed 
by  2  moles,  but  a  much  larger  and 
safer  one  is  being  constructed.  It 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
Trieste  and  Dalmatia,  the  exports  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  olive-oil,  almonds,  and 
grain.  It  preserves  the  name  of  Ba- 
rium,  on  the  Via  Appia,  one  of  the 
cities  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
lapyx,  the  son  of  Daedalus.  The  ndgh- 
bouring  sea  abounds  now  in  fish,  as  ia 
the  days  of  Horace : — 

Postera  tempestas  melior ;  via  pejor,  ad  xaqv 
Bari  moenia  piscosL — Sat.  i.  5.  96. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Barium  pre- 
vious to  the  Koman  conquest  of  Apiilia; 
but  its  coins  attest  its  Greek  origin,  and 
its  having  been  a  place  of  some  con- 
sideration in  the  3rd  century  b.c.  l^ 
strong  fortifications  were  famous  during 
the  contests  of  the  middle  ages.  After 
its  possession  had  been  long  dispnt^ 
by  the  Longobards,  the  Saracens,  and 
the  Greeks,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
latter,  who  made  it  the  capital  o! 
Apulia,  and  the  residence  of  the  Cata- 
pan,  and,  with  short  intervals,  held 
it  for  nearly  2  centuries,  till  it  be- 
came one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  No^ 
mans.  The  Saracens,  who  were  driven 
from  Bari  in  871  by  Louis  II.,  the 
grandson  of  Charlemagne,  besieged  it 
in  1002,  and  would  have  taken  it,  if  a 
Venetian  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Doge 
Pietro  Orseolo   II.,  had  not  come  to 
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its  relief.  In  commemoration  of  this 
event,  the  inhabitants  erected  in  the  old 
market-place  a  figare  of  the  lion  of  S. 
Mark,  which  is  still  there.  William  the 
Bad,  against  -whom  Bari  had  rebelled, 
razed  it  to  the  ground  in  1156.  In 
the  14th  cent  mri  was  erected  into 
a  duchy,  which,  after  passing  into  the 
hands  of  several  masters,  at  tiie  end  of 
the  15th  cent,  was  ceded  to  Isabella  of 
Aragon,  the  widow  of  Giau  Galeazzo 
Sforza  of  Milan,  who  went  to  live  at 
Bari,  and  from  whom  Bona  her  daughter, 
the  Queen  of  Poland,  inherited  it  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Bona  re- 
tired to  Bari  in  1555,  where  she  died  in 
the  castle  in  1558,  leaving  the  duchy  of 
Bari,  by  her  will,  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
and  thus  reuniting  it  to  the  crown. 
Louis  Duke  of  Anjou  died  also  in  the 
castle,  of  the  plague,  in  Oct  1384,  during 
his  long  war  with  KingCharles  Durazzo, 
who  nearly  perished  from  the  same  dis- 
ease at  Barletta.  The  castle  is  about 
1  m.  in  circuit,  has  5  bastions  and  2 
towers,  of  which  the  only  one  which  is 
entire  is  now  used  as  a  telegraph  sta- 
tion. At  the  N.  end  there  is  a  small 
chapel,  which,  according  to  a  long 
inscription  upon  it,  was  the  scene  of  a 
miracle  of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

In  ecclesiastical  history,  Bari  is  con- 
spicuous as  one  of  the  first  Christian 
bishoprics.     The  Priory  of  8,  Nicholas 
was  founded  in  1087,  on  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Catapan,  given  by  Robert 
Guiscard  to  the  Bishop,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  remains  of  the  saint,  brought 
from  Myra  in  Lycia  by  some  native 
mariners.    It  was  largely  endowed  by 
Eobert    himself  and    his  son   Roger, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  principal  sano- 
taaries  of  the  kingdom.    The  ch.,  in 
the  Romanesque  style,  with  Byzantine 
features,  has    7   doors,    and    2  aisles 
divided   from   the    nave   by    marble 
columns.    Over  the    nave  is  a  large 
gaUery,  the  whole  of  its  length.    The 
ceiling    is    painted    and   richly    gilt. 
Over    the    altar   on  rt.   of   choir    is 
a  Madonna  enthroned,  with  4  saints, 
by  Bartolommeo  Vivarini  da  Murano, 
signed,  and  dated  1473,  an  excellent 
picture;     and    in    the    chapel  of    S. 
Martin  an  interesting  painting  on  a 


gold  ground,  ascribed  to  the  same 
artist.  In  one  of  the  side  chapels 
there  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  S.  Lorenzo.  Behind  the  choir 
is  the  Tomb  of  Bona  Sforza,  Dowager 
Queen  of  Poland,  It  was  sculptured 
at  Venice  in  1593.  It  is  a  large 
sarcophagus  of  black  marble,  upon 
which  rests  the  efiSgy  of  the  queen  in 
white  marble,  in  a  praying  attitude. 
In  niches  behind  it  are  figures  of  the 
Polish  saints,  Casimir  and  Stanislaus ; 
and  on  each  side  symbolical  repre- 
sentations of  Polish  provinces.  Roberto 
Chyurlia  da  Bari,  the  prothonotary  of 
Charles  I.,  who  was  assassinated  by 
Robert  de  Flandres,  son-in-law  of 
Charles  d' Anjou,  at  Naples,  on  the  spot 
where  he  read  the  sentence  on  Con- 
radin,  is  also  buried  in  this  ch.  Of 
the  3  chairs  which  are  shown,  the  oldest 
is  said  to  be  the  coronation  one  of 
Roger ;  the  second  is  for  the  use  of  the 
king,  who  is  always  the  first  canon  of 
the  ch. ;  and  the  third  is  for  the  prior 
on  state  occasions:  it  is  remarkable, 
and  supported  by  3  crouching  human 
figures  and  an  elephant.  In  1098 
Urban  II.  held  in  this  ch.  a  council  of 
Greek  and  Latin  bishops,  to  settle  the 
differences  between  the  two  churches, 
at  which  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, is  said  to  have  been  present. 
An  inscriptioD,  comparatively  modem, 
would  make  us  believe,  against  all  his- 
torical evidence,  that  Roger,  after  the 
parliament  of  barons  at  Salerno,  was 
crowned  here  King  of  Sicily  in  1 130,  by 
the  legate  of  the  anti])ope  Anacletus  II. 
In  tihe  splendid  Crypt  of  this  ch.,  whose 
architecture  resembles  so  much  the  Sara- 
cenic style  as  to  have  been  compared 
to  that  of  the  Mosque  of  Cordova,  is 
the  Tomb  of  S,  Nicholas,  said  to  distil 
miraculously  a  liquid  called  the  Manna 
di  S,  Niccold  di  Bari,  held  in  high 
repute  as  a  remedy  for  all  diseases. 
The  festival  of  the  saint  in  May  draws 
crowds  of  pilgrims.  The  hi^h  altar  is 
covered  with  silver  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting the  history  of  his  life.  The 
Campanile,  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the 
ch.,  is  in  perfect  repair;  in  its  lower 
story  is  an  archway,  as  at  Barletta, 
through  which  passes  one  of  the 
thoroughfares  of  the  town. 
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The  Cathedraly  dedicated  to  &  Sa- 
binus,  was  originally  a  fine  Gothic 
building.  The  interior  was  seriously 
injured  by  alterations  made  in  1745 
by  the  Archbishop  Gaeta,  who  changed 
the -ceiling  and  the  form  and  situa- 
tion of  the  windows,  and  covered  with 
stucco  the  fine  columns  of  granite  and 
marble  which  divide  the  aisles.  The 
altar  of  S.  Rocco  has  a  painting  by 
Tintoretto,  and  opposite  one  by  Paul 
Veronese,  The  two  paintings  of  the 
apse  are  by  Mattia  Preti,  The  crypt, 
which  has  been  spoilt  by  modem 
work,  contains  the  body  of  S.  Sabinus, 
wiUi  his  silver  bust,  and  a  paint- 
ing of  the  Byzantine  school,  called 
the  Madonna  di  Costantinopoli.  The 
bell-tower  at  the  £.  extremity,  270 
palmi  high,  has  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  Moorish  campanile  of  Seville.  In 
the  courtyard  of  the  Vescovado,  which 
adjoins  the  cathedral,  is  a  statue  of  S. 
Sabinus,  on  a  column  of  granite. 

The  ch.  of  the  nunnery  of  S.  Maria 
del  Buon  Consiglio  has  a  good  picture 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  the  ch.  of 
the  nunnery  of  S.  Giacomo  has  a  S. 
Benedict  and  the  Nativity  by  Ludovico 
Vaccaro,  and  a  S.  Giacomo  and  the  Beato 
Bernardo  Tolomei  by  Ve  Matteis,  In 
the  ch.  of  the  Capuchins  the  Invention 
of  the  Cross  over  the  high  altar  is  attri- 
buted to  Paul  Veronese, 

There  is  a  small  Museum,  containing 
a  few  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  at  Monopoli. 

The  Peirano-Danovaro  Company's 
steamers  between  Ancona  and  Naples 
call  at  Bar!  once  a  week  on  their  out- 
ward and  return  voyages,  arriving  from 
Ancona  and  Manfredonia  on  the  Sun- 
days, and  from  Naples  and  Messina 
on  Tuesdays,  reaching  Ancona  and 
Messina  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days, and  Naples  on  the  Mondays :  the 
distance  to  Brindisi  is  about  75  Eng. 
miles ;  to  Manfredonia  58. 


EXCURSION    TO     ANDBIA,     CASTEL    DEL 
MONTE,  CORATO,  RUVO,  AND  TERLIZZI. 

[The  places  here  described  lie  on 
the  road  which  proceeds  inland  from 
Canosa  to  Bari.  They  can  be  most 
easily  visited  from  the  stations  of  Bar- 


letta,  Trani,  Bisceglie,  and  Moilftfttiy 
on  the  rly.    The  best  way  of 
ing  Castel  del  Monte  and  Andiia, 
be  from  Trani,  from  which  thene 
good  roads  to  both  places. 

After  leaving  Canosa  a  road  bi 
on  the  rt.  to 

12  m.  Andria  (34,034  Inhab.>-IiuL: 
ZjOC.  di  Milone},  an  episcopal  city,  wliexc 
Yolanda,  the  second  wife  of  Fiedexick 
II.,  died  in  childbed  in  1228,  afber 
giving  birth  toC<mrad.  The  emperor^ 
third  wife,  Isabella  of  England,  died  at 
Foggia :  both  are  buried  in  the  catiie- 
dral  here.  In  1799  Andria  sustained 
a  gallant  siege  against  the  republic 
army  conunanded  by  General  ~ 
and  Ettore  Carafa,  Conte  di  Brno, 
feudal  lord  of  the  city.  So  Strang 
the  political  fury  of  the  two  pardes, 
Carafa  was  the  first  person  who  scal^ 
Uie  walls,  and  the  city  was  destroyed  by 
fire  at  his  suggestion.  There  is  a  small 
palace,  with  some  very  handscxne 
Gothic  details  in  its  windows,  adjoiii- 
ing  the  hospital  of  La  Madonna  dells 
Misericordia.  From  Andria,  roads  of 
8  m.  each  lead  to  Barletta  and  Trani. 

A  bridle-path  of  nearly  12  m.  leads 
from  Andria  to  Castel  del  Monte,  the 
favourite  hunting-seat  of  the  Kmperor 
Frederick  II.,  built,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  13th  cent,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  ia 
a  stony  wilderness,  on  the  chain  called 
the  Murgie  di  Minervino,  and  command- 
ing an  extensive    view  of  the   plus 
stretching  to  the  sea  and  dotted  widt 
towns.     It  is  still  an  imposing  pile, 
worthy  of  the  memory  of  the  great 
emperor;  octagonal  in   form,   with  8 
hexagonal  towers,  in  a  rich  and  remark- 
able style  of  Saraceno-Gothic  archi- 
tecture.   Its  splendid  masonry  is  almost 
as  perfect  now  as  when  the  edifice  was 
first  erected ;  but  the  branch   of  the 
Carafa  family  in  whose  hands  it  had 
remained  from  the  middle  of  the  16th 
cent,  were  too  poor  to  keep  it  up,  and 
it  was  rapidly  falling  into  ruin,  when 
in   1876  it  was  purchased   from   the 
Carafa  family  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  preserve  it  as  a  national 
monument.     There  is  a    single   en- 
trance  towards  the  S.E.    The  windows 
are  beautiful  specimens  in  the  pointed 
and  round-headed  styles ;  the  roo&  of 
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the  several  chambers,  are  vaulted ;  and 
the  ribs  of  the  arches  in  the  upper  rooms 
rest  upon  triple  clustered  columns  of 
white  marble,  the  material  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  ribs,  bosses,  and 
other  decorations  of  the  apartments, 
but  almost  entirely  removed.  The 
elaborate  and  beautiful  workmanship 
of  the  building,  and  the  regularity  and 
completeness  of  its  design,  leave  it 
without  a  parallel  in  Italy;  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  proper  mea- 
measures  were  not  sooner  taken  to  pre- 
serve it  on  .its  own  account,  indepen- 
dently of  its  association  with  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  house  of  Suabia.  It 
has  an  additional  but  more  melancholy 
interest  as  the  place  in  which  Charles 
of  Anjou  confined  for  a  short  time  the 
widow  and  children  of  Manfred,  after 
the  battle  of  Benevento;  so  that  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  Imperial 
warrior,  philosopher,  and  troubadour 
became,  in  less  than  30  years,  the  prison 
of  his  grandchildren. 

1^  m.  from  Castel  del  Monte  a  new 
road  of  6  m.,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  on  which  it  stands,  leads  to  Corato 
(26,220  Inhab.),  from  which  others  lead 
to  Andria,  and  a  very  good  one  of  8  m. 
to  Trani  (see  p.  376).  From  Corato 
another  road  of  3^  m.  leads  to 

Euvo  (poor  Inn ;  1 0,000  Inhab.),  oc- 
cupying the  site,  and  retaining,  almost 
unaltered,  the  name  of  Jiubi : — 

Inde  Rubos  fessi  pervenimas ;  utpote  longum 
Carpentes  iter,  et  foctum  oorruptius  imbri. 

HoR.  Sat.  I.  5.  94. 

Ruvo  is  celebrated  for  the  Greek 
tombs  abounding  in  vases  found  in  its 
vicinity,  which  are  the  largest  known. 
Signer  Jatta  has  a  very  extensive 
series  of  antiquities  from  the  envi- 
rons in  his  own  house.  The  largest 
and  finest  vases  discovered  here  may 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  Some 
fine  bronze  armour  discovered  here 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
ear  of  corn  upon  the  coins  of  Rubi 
shows  that  the  district  was  celebrated 
in  ancient  times,  as  it  is  now,  for  its 
grain. 

The  Cathedral  is  remarkable  for  its 
W.  front,  covered  with  figures  of  ani- 
mals, the  portal  being  flanked  by  co- 


lumns, supported  by  lions  and  griffons, 
surmounted  by  a  good  rose-window. 
3i  m.  from  Ruvo  we  reach 

^  Terlizzi  (18,261  Inhab.),  on  the 
site  of  Turricium,  a  neat  town,  con- 
taining a  small  collection  of  pictures 
belonging  to  the  Pau  family.  Though 
some  of  its  finest  things  have  disap- 
peared, it  still  contsdns  specimens  by 
Perugino,  Spagnoletto,  Domenichino, 
Titian,  Salvator  Rosa,  &c.  The  Tkeca 
Calamaria^  or  inkstand,  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples  (p.  165),  was  found 
in  1745  in  an  ancient  tomb  near  Ter- 
lizzi. From  Terlizzi  we  may  turn  on 
the  1.  to  Molfetta,  6  m.  off  (omnibus), 
or  proceed  onwards,  after  7  m.  through 
groves  of  olive  and  almond-trees,  to 

Bitonto  (24,978  Inhab.),  a  flourishing 
town,  nearly  retaining  the  name  of  Bu' 
tuntum,  whose  coins  show  that  it  must 
have  been  a  place  of  importance  in  an- 
cient times.  The  Duomo,  dedicated  to 
S.  Valentine,  a  handsome  ch.  in  the 
Italo-Gothic  style,  has  2  interesting 
ambones,  made  by  Nicolaus  Sacerdos 
in  1229:  it  is  a  noble  building.  In 
front  of  the  Palazzo  Silvi  there  is  a 
good  sculptured  Renaissance  Loggia, 
A.D.  1502,  with  busts  and  sculptures. 
Near  it  is  a  pillar  commemorating 
the  death  of  a  Spanish  general  slain  in 
the  service  of  Charles  Durazzo.  From 
Bitonto  we  may  either  proceed  to  Bari, 
by  joining  the  railroad  at  S.  Spirito, 
4  m.  off,  or  strike  inland  on  the  rt. 
to  Bitetto  (5340  Inhab.)  6  m.,  passing 
at  the  4th  m.  through  Palo  (11,960 
Inhab.),  prettily  placed  on  a  hill,  and 
known  for  its  delicious  wines,  called 
AleattcOf  Zctgareae,  and  Moscato.  From 
Bitetto,  where  we  fall  into  the  rly. 
from  Bari  to  Gioia  and  Taranto,  we 
may  either  turn  to  Bari  on  the  1.,  or 
to  Altamura  on  the  rt.  (Rte.  153),  or 
proceed  in  a  S.E.  direction,  and,  pass- 
ing through  Sannicandro  (.5314  Inhab.) 
to  Montrone  (2742  Inhab.),  7  m.,  whose 
principal  ch.  contains  a  painting  of 
S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  attributed  to 
Titian,  cross  the  high  road  from  Bari 
to  Taranto  near  Casamassima,  and  pro- 
ceed through  Rutigliano  (7042  Inhab.) 
and  Conversano  to  meet  near  Polignano 
the  rly.  to  Brindisi.J 
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1 1  kil.  Noicaiaro  Stat.  (7270  Inliab.). 

8  kil.  Moh  A\Ban  Stat.  (11,967  In- 
hah,\  a  small  port.  In  1710,  11,000 
of  its  inhab.  were  swept  away  by  the 
plague.  Passing  a  richlj  cnltivated 
country,  diyersified  by  olive,  almond, 
and  carooba-trees,  we  reach 

14  kil.  Polignano  a  Mare  Stat.  (8564 
Inhab.),  picturesquely  situated  on  a  high 
rocky  cliff,  in  which  is  a  large  and  curi- 
ous cavern  to  which  the  sea  has  access. 
Several  remains  of  antiquity  and  coins 
have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
Ametum  (?)  A  road  of  6  m.  from  here 
leads  on  the  rt  to  Conversano  (10,656  In- 
hab.), the  see  of  a  bishop,  with  a  large 
Benedictine  nunnery,  in  whose  archives 
are  preserved  some  curious  letters  of 
Marie  d'Enghien,  the  wife  of  King  Ladis- 
laus.  At  Conversano  the  inland  road 
coming  from  Canosa  joins. 

7  kil.  Monopoli  Stat.  (19,993  Inhab.), 
an  episcopal  city.  The  cathedral  is  a 
fine  building,  containing  a  painting  of 
S.  Sebastian  by  Pa/ma  KeccAio.    About 

5  m.  beyond  Monopoli,  on  the  seashore, 
is  Torre  (TEgnazia,  near  which  are  tlie 
ruins  of  Gnatioj  where  Horace  and  his 
companions,  Msecenas,  Virgil,  Heliodo- 
rus,  and  Plotius,  were  amused  by  the 
pretended  miracle  of  the  incense  burn- 
ing on  the  altar  without  fire : — 

Dehinc  Gnatia,  Ijmphis 
Iratis  extrncta,  dedit  risusque  Jocosque ; 
Dum  flammli  sine  thura  liqaescere  limine  sacro 
Persaadere  cnpit :  credat  Judnus  Apella, 
Non  ego.— iScU.  i.  6.  97. 

A  few  Messapian  inscriptions  and 
numerous  vases,  terracottas,  and  gold 
ornaments  have  been  discovered  on  the 
spot,  the  principal  of  which  are  now  in 
the  museum  at  Bari.  The  road  leaves 
the  shore  at  Monopoli,  and  proceeds  S.  to 

14  kil.  Fasano  Stat.  3  m.  from  Fa- 
sano  (14,809  Inhab.),  a  thriving  town, 

6  m.  beyond  which  we  enter  the  Terra 
d*  Otranto, 

20  kil.  Ostuni  Stat.,  the  town  (16,295 
Inhab.)  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
hill  4  m.  from  the  stat.,  wi^  a  well- 
preserved  and  beautiful  ch. ;  there  is  a 
fine  view  from  it  of  the  olive-clad  coast 
4  m.  from  it 


9  kiL  Carovigno  Stat  (4791  hbV 
is  passed.  Oaks  and  fine  carooba-treei 
occur  scattered  among  the  oliye-gioufi^ 
by  the  roadside. 

16  kil.  8.  Vito  cTOtranto  Stat  Tat 
town  (7257  Inhab.)  is  6  m.  from  tbe 
station.    On  rt. 

12  kil.  Brindisi  Stat  (buffei),  closets 
the  town  outside  the  Porta  Messgue. 

ffotels:  H,  des  Indes  Onentah,  \i^ 
Breschetti,  the  landlord  of  the  Hoi 
Royal  at  Milan,  the  best,  with  every  coi- 
fort,  opposite  the  quay  where  the  Penifi- 
sular  and  Oriental  Company's  steameR 
land  passengers ;  JI.  ctEwrope,  m  the 
town;  H.  d' Orient,  kept  by  Widor 
Certini,  rooms  clean,  civil  people;^ 
Vittoria;  H,  dP  Ar^leterre,  English 
spoken  at  all. 

Consuls  J  English  and  Americm,  reside 
here. 

Steamers^TYiQ  Peninsular  and  Ctj- 
ental  Company's  steamers  (Agent,  Mr. 
A.  Hall)  leave  for  Alexandria,  and  for 
Venice,  weekly.  The  Austrian  XM 
steamers  leave  for  Corfu,  the  Archi- 
pelago, Turkey,  the  Black  Sea,  m 
Syria,  weekly;  and  for  Ancoia 
Ravenna,  Venice,  and  Trieste,  ^eeklj. 
The  Peinaro-Danooaro  Company  | 
steamers  call  at  Brindisi  on  their 
coasting  voyage  between  Naples  aw 
Ancona  once  a  week  each  "way;^ 
same  company  also  has  a  ▼^y^ 
service  to  Corfu.  For  times  of  d^ 
parture  and  fares  see  latest  publisfi«^ 
time-tables,  and  inquire  at  hotel. 

Brundusiunif  the  great  naval  station 
of  the  Roman  empire  (on  the  Adriatic'- 
had  become  a  miserable  place,  ovi^c  J 
malaria  ;  its  port  choked  up  ^^^^f°J 
its  streets  consisting  of  dilapidated 
houses,  and  the  whole  place  wearing  tt« 
aspect  of  want  and  misery,  untii  /afof' 
when  the  prolongation  of  the  Gre> 
Southern  Railway,and  the  imjirovemen' 
in  the  harbour  accommodation,  «'^ 
led  to  great  alterations.  As  the  ^ 
of  embarkation  for  the  Roman  annie 
for  Greece  and  Asia,  it  was  dib<? 
patronised  by  the  emperors ;  and  it  •* 
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celebrated  for  the  siege  sustained  in 
it  b^  Pompey,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Its  citadel  with  the  consuls  and 
senators  of  Rome,  against  the  yio- 
torious  army  of  J.  Ceesar.  Its  double 
harbour  is  accui'ately  described  by  the 
latter  {Bell,  Civ,  i.  25) ;  but  it  is  to 
him  that  the  first  attempts  to  destroy  the 
harbour  must  be  attributed.  At  the  con- 
vention held  here  to  adjust  the  disputes 
between  Antony  and  Augustus,  Maece- 
nas was  accompanied  by  Horace : — 

Brandiisimn  longsB  finis  chartaeqne  viaqae. 

Pacuvins  the  painter  and  dramatic 
poety  the  nephew  of  Ennius,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Brundusium,  and  Virgil  died 
here  on  his  return  from  Greece,  Sept. 
22,  B.C.  19.  Daring  the  Norman  rule, 
Tancred  assembled  at  Brindisi  the 
flower  of  his  chivalry,  to  witness  the 
marriage  of  his  £ivourite  son  Roger 
with  Irene,  the  daughter  of  the  Greek 
emperor.  At  that  period  it  was  the 
chief  port  for  the  embarkation  of  the 
Crusaders ;  but  when  the  expeditions  to 
the  Hol^  Land  ceased,  Brindisi  sank 
into  insignificance  as  a  naval  station. 
Still  greater  disasters  were  inflicted 
OQ  it  by  the  sack  of  the  city  by  Louis 
King  of  Hungry  in  1348,  and  again  by 
Louis  of  Anjou  in  the  same  century. 
In  1456  an  earthquake  overthrew  the 
buildings,  and  buried  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  under  the  ruins. 
From  this  disaster  it  has  never  reco- 
vered. Several  of  the  Angevine  and 
Aragonese  princes  endeavoured  to  re- 
store its  prosperity,  but  the  loss  of 
population  and  the  increasing  malaria 
of  the  district  made  it  impossible  to 
arrest  the  gradual  progress  of  its  de- 
cline. 

The  city,  13,800  Inhab.,  the  chief 
town  of  a  district  and  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  is  situated  on  a  low  pro- 
montorr  between  two  arms  of  the  sea 
which  n>rm  its  Inner  Harbour.  This  is 
entered  by  a  narrow  channel,  with  a 
depth  of  22  ft.  water,  and  is  secure 
fix)m  every  wind.  The  dykes,  which 
by  narrowing  the  entrance  laid  the 
foandation  of  the  ruin  of  Brindisi 
as  a  port,  were  constructed  by  Csesar. 
The  injnry,  however,  which  they  have 
caused  is  now  in  great  part  removed, 


and  the  harbour  is  nearly  restored  to 
its  ancient  state  of  efficiency. 

Considerable  works  have  been  al- 
ready executed,  and  are  progressing 
rapidly,  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  port  of  Brindisi,  especially  of  the 
inner  one,  where  large  steamers  can 
enter  and  moor  alongside  the  quays. 
Its  eastern  arm,  which  is  1200  yds. 
long  by  200  wide,  has  already  a 
handsome  quay  nearly  completed, 
along  which  vessels  drawing  24  to  25 
ft.  will  be  able  to  moor;  the  works 
on  the  western  are  in  progress:  it  will 
also  be  bordered  by  a  quay,  along- 
side of  which  vessels  of  even  larger 
draught  of  water  will  be  able  to  lie. 
In  the  Outer  Harbour  a  breakwater 
has  closed  up  the  N.  entrance  of  the 
roads,  called  La  Bocca  di  Puglia,  be- 
between  the  mainland  and  the  island 
of  Sant*  Andrea,  and  a  mole  at  the 
extremity  of  the  latter,  to  protect 
the  inner  roads  from  E.  winds  and 
seas,  is  in  progress  of  construc- 
tion. The  channel  that  connects  the 
Outer  with  the  Inner  Harbour,  280 
yds.  long  and  100  wide,  is  bordered  by 
a  boundary  wall  to  prevent  loose  earth 
and  sand  falling  in  to  diminish  its 
depth.  Lights  have  been  erected  on 
the  Forte  k  Mare,  and  upon  the 
Petagne  Rocks,  which  bound  on  the 
W.  and  £.  the  entrance  of  the  outer 
roads. 

The  trade  of  Brindisi  has  scarcely 
increased  since  th'e  opening  of  the  rly. 
The  town  also  is  little  improved,  being 
a  very  mass  of  filth.  A  new  street  is 
opened  from  the  rly.  stat.  to  the 
Cathedra],  Custom-house,  and  the  quays 
of  the  Inner  Harbour.  A  branch  line 
will  strike  off  ultimately  on  1.  beyond  the 
Stat,  to  the  new  quay  on  the  E.  harbour. 

Near  the  W.  end  of  the  town  is  the 
ruined  Ch.  of  S.  Giovanni,  destroyed 
by  earthquakes,  which  deserves  notice. 
It  was  circular,  with  a  parallel  range  of 
columns,  insome  respects  likeSt.  Stefano 
Rotondo  at  Rome.  The  walls  ofier 
some  remains  of  frescos.  It  probably 
belonged  to  the  Kniehts  Templars.  In 
the  Cathedral^  which  has  sufiered  much, 
took  place  the  marriage  and  coronation 
of  Frederick  II.  and  his  second  wife 
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Tolanda  in  1225.  Almost  the  only  ob- 
ject of  interest  in  Brindisi  is  its  Qistle, 
flanked  by  enormous  round  towers, 
founded  by  Frederick  II.,  and  com- 
pleted by  Charles  V.  It  forms  a 
striking  object  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  Marble  Column  near  the  cathedral, 
similar  to  that  in  the  public  square  of 
Lecce,  is  50  ft  high,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  capital,  ornamented  with  the 
heads  of  sea  divinities,  and  was  set 
up  here  by  one  Lupas  Protaspata,  in 
the  11th  cent.  The  pedestal  on 
which  the  Lecce  colnnm  originally 
stood  is  also  still  preserved  here. 
These  columns,  erroneously  supposed 
to  have  served  for  ancient  fire-beacons, 
formed  part  of  a  Pagan  Temple,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  stood  outside  the 

gate  leading  -towards  Mesagne.  The 
ouse  in  which  Virgil  is  supposed  to 
have  expired  is  shown  near  this  marble 
column.  About  IJ  m.  N.N.W.  from 
Brindisi  is  the  Ch.  of  Santa  Maria 
or  La  Madonna  del  Casale,  with  a 
peculiar  and  very  perfect  front,  and 
a  portal  with  a  pointed  arch. 

Brindisi  has  a  public  library  in  the 
Seminario,  founded  by  Archbishop  di 
Leo,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  his 
native  place ;  besides  the  books,  chiefly 
on  ecclesiastical  literature,  it  contains  a 
collection  of  ancient  coins,  bronzes,  &c. 
The  country  around  Brindisi,  parti- 
cularly towards  Lecce,  is  covered  with 
extensive  thickets  of  lentiscus,  called 
by  the  inhabitants  restinco,  and  used  for 
fuel.  Its  berries  are  used  to  make  a 
kind  of  half-liquid  soap  used  by  the 
common  people.  In  the  district  nearest 
the  town  the  vine  is  extensively  culti- 
vated, the  wine  produced  from  which 
having  been  one  of  the  most  important 
agricultural  products  of  l^e  commune 
of  Brindisi. 

Since  Brindisi  has  become  one  of  the 
places  of  embarkation  by  the  overland 
route  to  India,  passengers  on  the  out- 
ward journey  can  have  their  luggage 
sealed  up  by  the  Customs  officisds  on 
entering  the  Italian  territory,  which 
will  prevent  its  being  searched  until  it 
has  been  put  on  board  the  steamer  for 
Alexandria.  On  arriving  at  Brindisi 
from  Alexandria,  luggage  is  examined 
on  board  the  steamer,  instead  of  being 


carried  to  &e  Costom-house,  vUik 
entailed  much  delay  and  aimoysxe, 
often  preventing  travellers  catdoi 
the  express  trains  for  Naples  ci 
Bologna.  When  tbe  steamer  aniTfl 
after  the  departure  of  the  direct  xksl 
a  special  expre^  one  is  despatched  is 
far  as  Bologna. 

As  a  place  of  departure  for  Egyr^ 
India,  &c.,  Brindisi  has  certainly  w^ 
considerable  advantages,  from  its  geo- 
graphical position  and  the  dimiiiished 
sea  voyage,  as  compared  with  any  otk 
port  in  the  south  of  Europe,  now  thi. 
the  through  railway  commnnicatiai 
between  France  and  Italy  and  Ger- 
many and  Italy  has  been  fully  ests- 
Wished.  For  full  information  as  ip 
the  routes  between  London  andBnwfe^ 
see  the  *  Handbook  of  Information  t'cr 
the  South  Italian  Railway,'  published 
monthly,  and  to  be  obtained  at  U^ 
and  Co.'s.,  6  Billiter  Street,  Londoa. 
B.C.;  and  108  Rue  du  Faubourg bt 
Denis,  or  26  Rue  Feydeau,  Panx    . 

The  Illy,  from  Brindisi  to  f#'^ 
described  in  the  present  Rte.,  thencetc 
Ancona  in  Rte.  143,  and  for  the  n- 
mainder  of  the  line  to  Bologna,  and  the 
M(mt  CeniSy  see  the  Handbooks  for  Cef>iri 
and  Northern  Italy, 

[There  is  a  good  road  of  about  4-3 
m.  from  Brindisi  W.  to  Taranto,passQ§ 
through  the  towns  of  Messagoe  v^ 
ancient  Messapia\  Latiano,  FrM»f»- 
villa,  Oria  (see  Rte.  150),  and  Grot- 
taglie],  one-horse  carriage  20  f.,  in ^^ 


The  Rly.  from  Brindisi  toOtrantp; 
trains  daily  in  3^  hrs.),  keeping « 
some  distance  from  the  coast,  pa^ 
through 

9  kil.  Tuturano  Stat 
8  kil.  5.  Pietro  FemoHco  Stat  (2'»^ 

Inhab.). 

7  kil.  5^iw2rano  Stat.  (3782lnhal).' 
4  kil.  Trepuzzi  Stat.  (3478  Inhab). 

10  kil.  Lecce  Stat.  (23,247  Inha^."  i 
Inns :  Alb,  di  Boma,  Alb,  delta  Ferro^' 
Buffetai  the  Stat.),  the  capital  o^*^^ 
vince  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  entered  p^ 
a  handsome  gateway.  It  contains  mj^y 
large  buildings,  among  which  the  "^^" 
fetfura  is  particularly  conspicuous.  ^' 
,  was  originally  a  vast  convent  of  the  ^'* 
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ciferiy  whose  cli.,  adjoining  the  palace, 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  florid  style  of 
the  17th  cent.   On  its  great  door,  beau- 
tifully carved  in  stone,  is  the  inscrip- 
tion. Albas  et  monachi  SanctcB   Crucis 
fieri  fecerunt,  a.d.  1606.     The  Cathe- 
dralf    dedicated    to   S.    Orontius,    the 
first  bishop  of  the  see,  has  a  -wooden 
roof  carved   and   gilt     Frederick  of 
Aragon  and  his  qaeen  Isabella  are  said 
to  have  been  crowned  within  its  walls 
in  1497   by  Cardinal  Borgia.    In  the 
public    square    is    a    marble    column 
brought   from  Brindisi,  where  the  pe- 
destsd  from  which  it  fell  in  1528  stiU 
remains :  on  the  top  is  a  statue  of  St. 
Orontius.    In  the  new  Camposanto  out- 
side the  town  is  the  ch.  of  S.  Nicola 
a  Cataldo  built  by  Tancred,  Count  of 
Lecce,  in  the  11th  cent.    Its  beautiful 
door  is  intact.   Lecce  is  one  of  the  best- 
to-do  towns  in  Southern  Italy,  and  a 
place  of  some  trade  with  the  rich  district 
around ;  among  its  public  institutions 
are  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  handsome 
promenade  called  the  Villa.    Lecce  was 
the  birthplace  of  Sdpione  Ammirato, 
the  historian  of  the  16th  cent.     King 
Tancred    bore   the  title  of  Count  of 
Lecce ;    a  title  revived  in  this  cent,  in 
fevour  of  one  of  the  brothers  of  the 
deposed  king.    The  town  occupies  the 
site  of  LupicBf  a  city  of  the  Salentians, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
King  Malennius,  and  of  which  large 
remains  were  traceable  as  late  as  the 
15th  century.    A  Messapian  inscription 
and  many  tombs  containing  vases  have 
been  found  on  the  spot,  and  a  museum 
of    antiquities    is    being    formed    in 
the  town.    Lecce  may  be   made  the 
starting-place    for    numerous    excur- 
sions.      Furnished   lodgings    can    be 
easily  procured,  visitors  obtaining  their 
meals  from  a  restaurant^  of  which  there 
are  several.  Messrs.  Pranzo,  bankers  in 
the  Piazza,  will  be  found  very  obliging; 
they  speak  English. 

On  a  site  called  Rugge,  1  m.  from 
Lecce,  some  topographers  place  Rudis, 
the  birthplace  of  Ennius,  the  father  of 
Latin  poetry : — 

Ennias  emerait,  Galabris  in  mofntibus  ortns, 
Oontigatu  poni,  Scipio  magne.  tibi. 

Ovid.  De  Art.  Am.  iii.  409. 

Ennias,  antiqua  Messapi  ab  origine  regis. 


Hlsoebat  primas  acies,  Latifleqne  eaperbmn 
Vitis  adomabat  dextram  decns :  hispida  tellus 
Misenmt  Calabri ;  Rudias  genuere  vetnstee  : 
Nunc  Budiffi  solo  memorabile  nomen  alumno. 

SiL.  ItaL.  XII.  393. 

A  road  of  6  m.  has  been  opened  from 
Lecce  to  the  Castello  di  S.  Cataldo  on 
the  Adriatic,  which  is  a  &vourite  pro- 
menade. For  the  road  S.  to  Gallipoli, 
see  Rte.  151. 
The  rly.  on  leaving  Lecce  passes 
5  kil.  S.  Cesario  di  Lecce  Stat  (4500 
Inhab.). 

4  kil.iS'.  Domto  Stat.  (4619  Inhab.). 
3  kil.  Galugnano  Stat.     Not  far  from 

here  is  Calimera  (2472  Inhab.),  a 
colony  of  Albanians,  supposed  to  have 
settled  here  in  the  9th  cent  We  next 
reach 

5  kil.  Stematia  Stat  (1450  Inhab.). 

2  kil.  Zollino  Stat.  2  m.  from  Zollino, 
on  the  carriage-road  to  Otranto,  is 
Mariano  (3550  Inhab.),  a  neat-looking 
village. 

5  kil.   Corigliano  Stat.  (2881  Inhab.). 

5  kil.  Maglie  Stat  (5737  Inhab.).  10 
m.  (1^  hr.)  from  Maglie  is  Galatina  (see 
Rte.  151).  For  the  road  hence  to  Sta. 
Maria  di  Leuca,  see  below. 

5  kil.  Bagnolo  Stat  (1190  Inhab.). 

2  kil.  Cannole  Stat.  (1045  Inhab.). 

5  kil.  Giurdignano  Stat. 

6  kil.  Otranto  Terminus  Stat  (2092 
Inhab. ;  no  Irm  deserving  the  name), 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  small 
bay.  Though  still  the  residence  of 
an  archbishop,  Otranto  has  dwindled 
down  from  its  ancient  prosperity 
into  a  fishing-village,  chiefiy  in  con- 
sequence of  tiie  msdaria.  Pliny  tells 
us  that  Pyrrhus  had  a  project  of 
throwing  a  bridge  of  boats  from  Hy- 
druntum  over  the  Adriatic  to  Apollonia, 
in  order  to  connect  Italy  with  Greece. 
It  was  long  the  neat  port  of  c(Mnmuni- 
cation  between  Rome  and  Greece,  and 
was  the  last  possession  in  Italy  of  the 
Emperors  of  Constantinople,  in  whose 
hands  it  remained  until  tne  11th  cent, 
when  it  was  the  scene  of  the  embark- 
ation of  the  Normans  under  Robert 
Guiscard  and  Bohemondfor  the  siege 
of  Durazzo.  Its  Castle,  rendered  &mi- 
liar  to  the  English  by  the  romance  of 
Horace  WaJpole,  was  built  by  Alfonso 
of  Aragon,  and  its  massive  walls,  with 
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the  two  large  cireiilar  towers,  added  by 
Charles  V^  constitute  almost  the  only 
picturesque  object  in  the  city.  On  the 
parapets  and  in  the  streets  of  the  city  are 
still  preserved  several  euormous  cannon- 
balls  of  granite,  the  relics  of  the  tem- 
porary occupation  by  the  Turks.  The 
landing  of  the  Turkish  army  under 
Achmet  Pacha,  grand  vizier  of  Mahomet 
II.,  took  place  here  on  July  28,  1480. 
The  siege  and  capture  of  the  fortress 
filled  all  Christendom  with  terror,  and 
the  Italian  states  forgot  their  discords  to 
unite  in  a  common  crusade  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  invaders.  Otranto  had 
then  more  than  20,000  Inhab. ;  12,000 
were  massacred,  and  the  rich  who  could 
pay  a  ransom,  and  the  young  who  could 
be  sold,  were  reduced  to  slavery.  The 
archbishop  and  priests  were  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  Turkish  violence,  and 
the  churches  were  exposed  to  every  kind 
of  profanation.  Sixtus  IV.,  who  is  ac- 
cused of  having  plotted  with  the  Vene- 
tians to  bring  about  this  invasion,  be- 
came so  alarmed  that  he  hesitated 
whether  he  should  not  seek  an  asylum 
in  France.  But  the  Duke  of  Calabria, 
afterwards  Alfonso  II.,  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Otranto  with  an  army  collected 
from  various  states  of  Europe,  and  after 
some  reverses,  succeeded  in  fordng  the 
Turkish  commander  to  capitulate,  Aug. 
18,  1481 ;  an  event  probably  hastened 
by  the  death  of  Mahomet  II.  The 
opposite  coast  of  Albania  is  visible  from 
the  ramparts  in  fine  weather. 

The  Cathedral  contains  several  co- 
lumns taken  from  the  ruins  of  a  Tem- 
ple of  Minerva,  in  a  suburb  S.  of  the 
dty,  now  called  S.  Nicola.  The  floor 
is  an  ancient  mosaic,  representing  gro- 
tesque animals  and  trees.  It  suffered 
greatly  from  the  trampling  of  the 
horses  of  the  Turkish  cavsdry,  who 
occapied  it  as  a  stable.  The  bones  of 
the  inhab.  slain  in  the  contest  with  the 
Turks  are  preserved  in  a  separate  cha- 
pel. At  a  littie  distance  from  the  city  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Torre  del  Serpe,  erected 
by  the  Venetians  as  a  lighthouse  for  the 
port 

Two  lines  of  submarine  telegraph  con- 
nect Otranto  with  the  East ;  one  to  Val- 
lona,  the  other  to  Corfu ;  much  of  the 
telegraphic  correspondence  of  England 


with  the  East  passes  through  the  offi^ 
at  Otranto.  The  harbour  of  Otraoto 
is  frequented  only  by  a  few  felucas 
from  the  Albanian  coast,  and  fishing- 
boats.  According  to  Admiral  YelTerton 
it  is  very  good,  and  preferable  to 
Brindisi  for  starting  for  the  East 

[4  m.  from  Maglie  a  road  leads 
through  Muro  and  Saranica  to  Santa 
Cesarea,  a  thermal  establishment  of 
local  celebrity  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  This  road  passes  by 

10  m.  Castro,  prettily  situated  on  a 
rpcky  eminence  near  the  sea,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ancient  Castnm 
Minerva^  which  derived  its  name 
from  a  temple  of  Minerva  mentioned 
by  Strabo  and  Virgil.  Here  ^neas 
first  approached  the  Italian  shore: — 

Jamqqe  mbescebat  stellis  Aurora  fa^&i  '- 
Cum  procal  obscuros  coUes.humilemquevidemiH 
Italiam.    Italiam  primus  conclamat  Adutes, 
Italiam  Iffito  socii  clamore  salutant. 

******* 
Crebrescont  optatss  anne :  portusque  pttescit 
Jam  propior,  templumque  apparet  in  Aice  Mv< 

nervse. — Yibg.  Mn.  in.  521. 

The  via  proceeds  through  a  succcsaon 
of  gardens,  vineyards,  and  villages, 
which,  though  remote,  and  little  fre- 
quented by  travellers,  are  peopled  by 
rich  and  hospitable  inhabitants,  pasang 
by  Tricase  (4511  Inhab.).  2  m.from 
the  sea, 

5  m.  Alessano  (2872  Inhab.),  founded 
in  the  1 1th  cent  by  the  Emp.  Alexins 
Conmenus.  The  via  from  here  proceei* 
through  the  villages  of  Patk  Gn- 
gliano  (1953  Inhab.),  and  Castrignfoo 
del  Capo  (2718  Inhab.),  to 

7  m.  Santa  Maria,  close  to  the  Cafo 
di  Leuca^  or  di  Finisterra,  the  lap^gi^^ 
or  Salentinum  Promontorium :  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  heel  of  Italy  is  tbe 
Punta  Eistola,  at  the  opposite  sideo> 
its  small  bay.  The  ch.  and  cluster  of 
houses  at  S.  Maria  di  Leuca  marks  the 
site  of  ancient  Leuca,  celebrated  for  the 
spring  of  fetid  water  said  to  have  arisffl 
from  the  wounds  of  the  giants  expelW 
by  Hercules  from  the  Phlegraon  plains 
The  view  from  the  promontory  in  fine 
weather  extends  to  the  Acrooerauma'' 
mountains  in  Albania.  Excellent  ^■^ 
bacco,  cotton,  flax,  and  olives  are  pr** 
duced  in  the  highly  cultivated  soil  oo 
every  part  of  the  cape. 
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Instead  of  returning  to  Otranto,  we 
may  vary  the  route  by  proceeding 
parallel  to  the  coast  to  Gallipoli  (Rte. 
151).  The  road,  28  m.,  passes  by  Fatu, 
Presicce  (2760  Inhab.),  Ugento  (2944 
Inhab.)»  the  ancient  Uxentum,  an  epis- 
copal town,  and  Taviano  (3872  Inhab.). 
4  m.  N.E.  of  the  latter  place  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Matino  (3493  Inhab.),  supposed 
by  some  antiquaries  to  preserve  the 
name  of  the  Littus  Matinum,  which 
would  accordingly  have  been  on  the 
shore,  5  m.  from  the  modem  village. 
There  is  another  and  a  better  road  by 
Alessano  and  Taurisano  (2453  Inhab.), 
18  m.  from  Gallipoli. 

There  is  a  more  direct  and  better 
road  from  ZoUino  and  Maglie  Stats,  to 
Capo  di  Leuca,  by  Naviglio  and  Lucu- 
gnano,  near  Tricase  and  Alessano, 
ending  at  Cagliano;  hence  a  via 
naturale  to  Castrignano  and  Capo  de 
Leuca.] 


ROUTE  149. 

BARI  TO  TABANTO  BY  GIOIA. — ^RAIL. 

Distance  72  m. ;  time  3^  to  4  hra. ;  train8t 
2  daily. 

The  road  (described  below)  is  more 
direct  than  the  rly.,  but  takes  12  hrs. 

The  railway  line,  on  leaving  Bari, 
takes  a  S.  "Westerly  direction  and 
ascends  gradually,  proceeding  through 

U  kil.  Modugno  Stat.  (9082  Inhab.). 

5  kil.  Bitetto  Stat.  (5340  Inhab.). 
The  cathedral  dates  from  the  14th 
cent,  and  is  in  the  transition  style. 
The  principal  door  is  richly  scalptured,  I 

[5.  my.l 


and  the  15th-cent.  frescos  are  now 
freed  from  whitewash.  From  here  roads 
branch  off  on  rt  (omnibus  in  i  hr.)  to 
Palo  (11,960  Inhab.),  and  on  1.  to  San 
Nicandro  (5314  Inhab.) 

6  kil.  Gmmo  Stat.  (8132  Inhab.); 
from  which  fair  carriage-roads  branch 
off  to  the  towns  of  Altamura  (1 4  m.)  and 
Gravinay  the  stat.  of  Blera  on  the  Via 
Appia,  both  described  in  Rte.  153. 

19  kil.  Acquaviva  Stat.  (7619  Inhab.) : 
a  via  naturah  to  Santeramo  (9305  In- 
hab.) 

13  kil.  Gioia  Stat.,  where  the  road 
joins  the  rly.  and  follows  it  nearly  paral- 
lel (16,500  Inhab.— Inn:  La  Posta, 
indifferent),  a  thriving  town,  carrying 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  wheat  and 
wine.  It  was  once  surrounded  by  ex- 
tensive oak-forests,  which  Frederick  II. 
converted  into  a  royal  chase.  A  good 
road  leads  W.  to  Altamura,  Matera, 
and  Gravina.  From  Gioia  the  rly. 
begins  to  descend  to 

13  kil.  iS'.  BasUio  Stat.,  a  farmhouse 
of  the  Duke  of  Sangro.  3  m.  farther 
the  road  skirts  on  rt.  the  base  of  a 
hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  Mottola 
(5765  Inhab.),  which  has  nearly  pre- 
served the  ancient  name  of  Mateola, 
It  is  reached  by  a  winding  road  of  1  m., 
and  commands  an  extensive  view  over 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto  and  great  part  of 
the  province  of  Lecoe.  A  steep  descent 
of  4  m.  leads  from  Mottola  to  Gioia. 

10  kil.  CasUllaneta  Stat.  (7358  In- 
hab.), an  episcopal  town  on  the  Lata, 
appears  to  mark  the  site  of  Canales, 
mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
as  a  station  on  the  Tarentine  branch  of 
the  Via  Appia.  In  its  neighbourhood 
are  remains  of  Greek  towns,  in  which 
have  been  discovered  tombs  containing 
vases  and  rhytons  of  beautiful  form. 

For  the  road  W.  to  Potenza,  see 
Rte.  154. 

On  leaving  Castellaneta  Stat,  the  rly. 
takes  a  large  sweep  on  the  rt  jpassing 
over  several  viaducts,  commanding  on 
the  rt.  an  extensive  view  of  the  gulf  of 
Taranto  and  the  mountains  of  Basil!- 

2  c 
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cata  and  Calabria.  In  going  over  a 
striking  ironyiaduct,  spanning  a  ravine 
of  great  depth,  we  get  a  Tiew  of  Castel- 
laneta  perched  up  on  the  brink  of  its 
ravine.  After  crossing  another  long 
iron  viaduct,  the  rly.  reaches 

8  kil.  Palagianelh  Stat,  a  village 
with  a  large  iMkronial  mansion,  on  ue 
slope  of  another  deep  ravine  coated 
with  the  Cactus  OpurUia,  Many  of  the 
poorer  class  live  in  caves  dug^  in  the 
soft  rocks.  A  rapid  descent  brings  ns 
to 

8  kil.  Palagiano  Stat,  the  town 
(5204  Inhab.)  is  3  m.  on  the  rt,  and 
Mottala  (see  above)  is  on  a  steep  hill, 
on  the  1. 

[The  p06t>road  from  Ban  runs  over  a 
more  hilly  region,  passing  near  Trig- 
giano  (7004  fuhab.),  and  at  a  short 
distance  on  the  rt.  Ceglie  (2406  In- 
hab.), on  the  site  of  ancient  CVr/ut, 
near  which  numerous  tombs  containing 
coins  and  vases  resembling  those  of 
Buvo  have  been  discovered.  At  the  6th 
m.  we  pass  Capurso  (3922  Inhab.)i  con- 
taining a  convent  locally  celebrated  for 
a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  found 
in  a  well,  and  hence  called  del  Pozzo : 
2  m.  E.  of  it,  on  the  1.,  is  Noia,  which 
was  visited  by  the  plague  in  1815;  it 
contains  a  small  Gothic  ch. 

Caaamassima  (6 553  Inhab.) .  The  ch. 
contains  a  picture  by  Fabrizio  Santafede, 

S.  MicheU  (3923  Inhab.),  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Servians,  who^  in 
1615,  landed  at  Barletta  to  escape  from 
the  persecution  of  the  Ottomans,  and 
obtained  from  the  then  feudal  lord 
of  Casamassima  the  permission  of  build- 
ing this  village;  but  after  some  years, 
as  they  would  not  give  up  their  Greek 
ritual  at  the  request  of  Rome,  they 
were  expelled  from  the  kingdom.] 

4  kil.  Massafra  Stat  (9719  Inhab.), 
where  we  join  the  old  post-road.  The 
town  is  prettily  placed  above  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Patinisco,  on  the 
slope  of  a  singular  limestone  hill, 
covered  with  myrtles  and  rosemary, 
and  whose  horizontal  strata  are  full 
of  caverns   which    abound   in    nitre. 


and  are  occupied  by  the  lower  classes 
Half  a  mile    from  the  town,  at  tbe 
bottom  of  a  deep  rarine,    is  the  d.    \ 
of  the  Madonna  della  Scala^   wUtih 
takes  its  name  from  the  long  stairs  by 
which  it  is  reached.    The  carriage-road 
proceeds  through  extensive  olive^laiiv 
ations,  and,  crossing  the    Gravina  di 
Leucaspiti  by  the  long  bridge  of  (Jen- 
narini,  descends  to  Taranto.     The  t\t. 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  road. 

18  kil.  Tabanto  Stat.  J  hr.  from 
the  town,  cab  60  c,  (27,546  Inhab.— 
Inns:  II  Leone  di  Venezia^  fair,  kept 
by  F.  Moro,  good  cuisine. — Zocamk 
Garibaldi,  on  the  Mare  Piccolo. — I^omd, 
in  the  Via  Maggiore,  well  spoken  of— 
Europa^  in  the  Piazza,  oysters  good\ 
finely  situated  on  an  isthmus  separat- 
ing the  Gulf,  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  firom  the  Mare  Piccolo,  which 
formed  the  harbour  of  the  ancient 
city.  Tarentum  was  a  conaderible 
town  when  the  Spartan  Parthenii  arrived 
here  upwards  of  700  years  b.c.  ;  and  its 
subsequent  riches  and  luxury  are  cele- 
brated by  the  Roman  poets  and  historiasE. 
Horace  records  its  Spartan  origin : — 

Tendens  Venafianos  in  agros, 
Aat  Laoedaemoniom  Tarentmn. 

Oarm.  m.  v.  5S. 

Tarentum  far  surpassed  all  the  other 
cities  of  Magna  Grsecia  in  splendoar 
and  importance;  the  first  artists  oi 
Greece  were  employed  to  decorate  the 
city  with  their  works,  and  its  fine  ha^ 
hour  secured  to  it  an  extensive  com- 
merce. During  its  independence  it  had 
at  command  an  army  of  30,000  foot  aid 
5000  horse.  The  wool  of  the  sheep 
which  grazed  on  the  banks  of  the  Gals- 
sus  was  more  esteemed  for  its  fineness 
than  that  of  Apulia,  and  the  red-purple 
dye  obtained  f^om  the  murex  was  cele- 
brated among  all  the  nations  of  antiqnitr. 
It  was  famous  for  the  wines  produced 
by  the  vineyards  of  Anion,  for  its  siree: 
figs,  and  its  fine  white  salt  But  iu 
riches  and  luxury  soon  enervated  the 
citizens.  The  ten  years*  war  which  it 
maintained  in  conjunction  with  Pyrrhos 
against  Rome  ended  in  the  loss  of  its 
independence,  and  in  the  time  of  Honce 
it  had  already  become  degraded  by  the 
epithet  of  imbelle. 
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Tarentttm  was  one  of  the  chosen  seats 
f  tlie  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  the 
esidence  of  its  founder.  The  patronage 
»f  the  celebrated  mathematician  Archy« 
as,  -who  presided,  as  strategos,  over  the 
touncils  of  the  republic  during  its 
greatest  prosperity,  afforded  an  asylum 

0  Pythagoras  and  his  followers.  Plato, 
ittracted  by  the  fame  of  the  schools  of 
Parentum,  came  from  Athens  to  visit 
hem,  and  was  entertained  by  Archytas 
IS  his  guest. 

When  Tarentum  was  retaken  by  Fa- 
>ius  Maximus,  B.C.  209,  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  it  was  treated  with  severity ; 
nost  of  its  statues,  paintings,  and  other 
works  of  art  were  removed  to  Rome ;  and 
:he  preference  given  to  Brundusium,  as 

1  port,  finally  completed  its  ruin. 
Modem  Taranto  occupies  the  site  of 

:he  ancient  citadel,  whose  Roman  garri- 
;on  withstood  successfully  the  attacks  of 
Hannibal,  but  it  retains  scarcely  any 
:races  of  its  former  opulence.  The 
[)opulation  is  crowded  in  ]of)y  houses, 
3uilt  so  close  to  each  other  that  the 
streets  are  as  dark  and  narrow  as  those 
3f  an  oriental  town,  but  the  new  street 
called  after  Victor  Emanuel,  and 
running  along  the  shore,  affords  a 
handsome  promenade  and  commands 
a  fine  view.  The  shape  of  the  city  has 
been  likened  to  that  of  a  ship.  The 
rocky  isthmus  on  which  it  stands  was 
cut  through  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Ara- 
gon,  to  secure  it  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Turks,  so  that  it  is  in  fact  an  island. 
The  long  bridge  of  7  arches  thrown 
over  the  natural  channel  into  the  Mare 
Piccolo,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the 
city  with  the  opposite  side.of  the  main- 
land, and  along  which  the  aqueduct  is 
carried,  has  rendered  the  inner  harbour 
perfectly  useless.  Ships  must  therefore 
anchor  in  the  outer  roads,  called  the 
Mare  Grande,  which  are  much  exposed 
to  S.  and  S.W.  winds.  The  high  square 
tower  at  thefoot  of  the  bridge  was  erected 
in  1404  by  Raimondello  Orsini,  first 
husband  of  Marie  d'Enghien,  the  third 
qaeen  of  King  Ladislaus. 

T^6  Ckude  and  fortifications  were 
built  by  Charles  V.  They  command 
both  seas.  Towards  the  Mare  Grande, 
the  castle  is  fianked  by  enormous 
towers. 


The  modernised  Cathedral  is  dedica- 
ted to  S.  Cataldus,  a  native  of  Raphoe  in 
Ireland,  who  lived  about  a.d.  166,  and 
the  first  bishop  of  Taranto.  His  chapel 
is  inlaid  with  fine  marbles.  The  altar 
and  reliquary  are  very  rich;  the  bust 
of  the  saint,  of  life-size,  is  in  silver. 
In  the  sacristy  several  relics  of  the 
Irish  saint  are  shown ;  among  these 
are  his  ring  and  cross  covered  with 
precious  stones.  Among  the  sepulchral 
monuments  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Philip,  Prince  of  Taranto,  son  of 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  and  his  wife 
Catherine,  dsaghter  of  Charles,  Count  of 
Valois  and  Catharine  Couctenay,  grand' 
daughter  of  Baldwin  II.,  in  whose  right 
he  became  titular  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople. Taranto  was  the  birthplace  of 
PaisieUo  the  composer. 

The  Mare  Piccolo  is  12  m.  in  cir* 
cumference;  great  numbers  of  coins 
gems,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and 
earthen  vases  have  been  found  upon 
its  banks.  It  abounds  with  many  va- 
rieties of  shell-fish.  The  oyster-fishery 
begins  on  St  Andrew's  day  and  ends  at 
Easter;  the  mussel-fishery  extends  from 
Easter  to  Christmas.  Both  are  subject 
to  strict  laws,  contained  in  a  book  called 
H  Lihro  Eosso,  the  custody  of  which  is 
confided  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  Do- 
gana.  Among  the  shells  may  be  men- 
tioned the  argonauta,  several  varieties  of 
murex,  the  Modiola  lithophaga,  the  My- 
tilus  edulis,  and  especi^ly  the  Pinna 
nobilis,  well  known  for  its  silky  tuft,  or 
byssus,  called  the  lana  peace,  which  is 
manufactured  into  gloves  and  stockings, 
and  of  which  the  ancients  are  supposed 
to  have  made  the  light  gauze  dresses 
worn  by  the  dancing-nrls,  as  repre- 
sented in  paintings  at  Pompeii.  Near 
is  a  hill,  called  the  Monte  Testaccio, 
formed  almost  entirely  of  shells,  from 
which  the  purple  dye  so  highly  prized 
by  the  Romans  is  supposed  to  have  been 
prepared.  A  short  cQstance  from  the  N. 
shore  are  two  freshwater  springs,  rising 
in  connderable  volume  and  strength 
from  the  middle  of  the  sea,  forming 
large  circles  on  the  surface,  and  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  prevent  the  approach 
of  small  boats. 

The   Mare  Piccolo  is  divided  into 
two  portions  by  the  promontories  of  // 

2  c  2 
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Pizzome  and  PtuUa  didla  Penna,  Under 
the  latter,  on  the  N.  shore,  is  Ze  Ci- 
trezze,  a  small  stream  called  by  the 
local  antiquaries  the  Galctsua ;  thoush 
the  Cervaro,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
hay,  has  with  greater  probability  been 
identified  by  most  scholars  with  that 
classical  stream,  on  whose  banks  Han- 
nibal encamped,  b.c.  212,  to  watch  the 
blockade  of  the  citadel.  On  the  S. 
shore,  1  m.  from  Tarauto,  is  S.  Lucia, 
a  pretty  but  neglected  yilla,  command- 
ind  a  fine  view — once  the  property  of 
the  late  Archbishop  Capecelatro,  and  of 
General  Pepe. 

It  was  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Galssus, 
perhaps  the  present  valley  of  S.  Nicola, 
that  Virgil  met  with  the  aged  Cor^cian 
whose  skill  in  agricultural  pursuits  he 
has  commemorated : — 

Namque  sub  (Ebalin  meminl  me  tnrribus  altis. 
Qua  niger  humectat  flaveotia  culta  GaUesns, 
Gorycium  vidisse  senem ;  cui  pauca  reUcti 
Jngera  ruris  erant ;  nee  fertllis  ilia  juvencis, 
Kec  pecori  opportuna  segee,  nee  commoda  Baccho 

Georg.  iv.  125. 

On  the  same  bank  some  of  the  local 
antiquaries  place  the  Aulony  so  much 
pnused  by  Horace : — 

Unde  si  Parcse  problbent  iniquas, 
Dulce  peUitis  ovibus  Galcesi 
Flumen,  et  regnata  petam  Laconi 

Bura  Hialanto. 
Ille  terrarum  mihi  pneter  omnes 
Angulus  lidet ;  ubi  non  Hymetto 
Mella  decedunt,  viridiqne  certat 

fiacca  Venafro ; 
Ver  ubi  longum,  tepidasque  praebet 
Jupiter  brumas ;  et  amicus  Aulon 
Fertili  Baccho  minimum  Falemis 

luvidet  uvis. 

Carm,  ii.  v. 

Among  the  ruins  of  Tarentnm  are 
still  traceable  the  remains  of  a  theatre 
and  circus,  and  some  traces  of  temples. 
The  theatre  is  pointed  out  in  the  garden 
of  the  Theresiaivconvent  (  Teresumi).  Its 
ruins,  now  encumbered  with  rubbish,  will 
hardly  fail  to  remind  the  traveller  that 
it  was  while  sitting  in  this  theatre,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  gulf,  that  the 
citizens  saw  the  Roman  fleet  laden 
with  com  passing  on  its  way  to  Pu- 
teoli,  B.C.  280,  and  were  seized  with 
a  desire  of  plunder,  which  led  them  to 
attack  the  ships.  It  was  here  also  that 
they  insulted  the  ambassadors  sent  by 
the  Roman  Senate  to  demand  satisfac- 


tion for  this  outragc^The  resoit  of 
these  injuries  was  9ie  10  yean^  irar 
already  mentioned. 

There  is  a  small  local  Museamj  co!- 
taining  Italo-Greek  vases,  bronzes,  &c.. 
of  little  importance. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Taianto  i 
celebrated  for  its  honey,  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Horace,  and  for  the  varktr 
of  its  fruits.  The  date-palm,  prodoce 
fruit,  but  it  ripens  imperKCtly. 

The  aqueduct  which  supplies  the  city 
with  water  is  a  remarkable  work,  attri- 
buted to  the  Emp.  Nicephoms  I.  in  a.d. 
803.  The  source  is  said  to  be  ^stait 
20  m.,  during  12  of  which  the  water  is 
carried  through  a  subterranean  chaonei. 
whose  course  is  marked  by  spirocelt. 
or  air-holes.  For  the  last  3  m.  it  is 
brought  into  the  city  upon  arches. 

Opposite  Taranto  are  two  small  loy 
islands,  the  Chcerades.  They  were  Ti- 
sited  by  the  Athenian  general.  Demo- 
sthenes,  in  the  expedition  against  Sicily, 
who  was  here  joined  by  some  Mess: 
pian  archers.  The  island  of  S,  Fietrt>, 
the  largest,  is  4  m.,  and  that  of  S.  Paf^^ 
2  in  circumference.  The  monastery  of 
S.  Pietro  on  the  former  was  endowed 
with  various  privileges  by  Bohemcoi 
and  his  wife    Constance,  daughter 


o; 


Philip  I.  King  of  France,  in  111* w'^ 
1119.  The  island  of  S.  Paolo  was  fe- 
tified  by  the  Chev.  de  Laclos,  the  antlnv 
of  the  *  Liaisons  Danyereuses,*  who  s 
buried  within  the  fortress.  The  Capo  ffl 
San  Vito,  which  forms  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  bay,  commands  a  fine  view  ofl^ 
town  and  gulf,  and  of  the  distant  sbcte 
and  mountains  of  Basilicata  and  Cais* 
bria.  It  is  covered  with  wild  cspe^- 
plants  and  asphodels,  and  has  a  watch- 
tower,  erected  in  the  middle  ages  as  a 
defence  against  the  Barbary  pirates. 

The  title  of  Prince  of  Taranto,  vhi* 
was  first  conferred  upon  Bohemocd  by 
his  &ther  Robert  Guiscard,  was  tru^ 
ferred  by  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  to  his 
son  Phihp.  His  three  sons  dying  vitli- 
out  male  issue,  the  honour,  with  thatj^ 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  carrif^ 
into  the  Del  Balzo  fiunily  by  his  daug)>- 
ter.  The  titie  of  Duke  of  Taranto  v^ 
conferred  by  Ni^oleon  I.  on  Marshal 
Macdonald  of  Scottish  origin. 

The  district  between  Taranto,  Brin- 
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disi,  and  Otranto  is  the  country  of  the 
spider  to  -which  it  gives  name,  the  ta- 
rarUula,  whose  bite  is  the  reputed  cause 
of  that   peculiar  melancholy  madness 
which  can  only  be  cured  by  music  and 
dancing.     It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  imagination  has  great  influence 
in  its   production.      The  tarantula  is 
often    seen    in  the   neighbourhood  of 
every  town  of  the  district.    In  the  last 
cent.  Dr.  Cirillo  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions, proving  that  the  tarantula  has  not 
the  power  of  producing  any  injurious 
effects    whatever     (Phil   Trans,  xvi. 
233).     The  cure  of  a  tarantata  is  a  mu- 
sical holiday,  and  the  process  is  con- 
sequently expensive.   TarantUmo,  there- 
fore, is  gradually  becoming  rare.    Mr. 
Craven  has  ^ven  us  an  account  of  the 
ceremonies  observed  on  these  occasions. 
"  Musicians,  expert  in  the  art,  are  sum- 
moned, and  the  patient,  attired  in  white, 
and  gaudily  adorned  with  various  co- 
loured ribands,  vine-leaves,  and  trinkets 
of  all  kinds,  is  led  out,  in  the  midst  of 
her  sympalJiising  friends ;  she  sits  with 
her  head  reclining  on  her  hands,  while 
the  musical  performers  try  the  different 
chords,  keys,  tones,  and  tunes  that  may 
arrest  her  wandering  attention,  or  suit 
her  taste  or  caprice. . .  The  sufferer  usu- 
ally rises  to  some  melancholy  melody 
in  a  minor  key,  and  slowly  rollows  its 
movements  by  her  steps ;  it  is  then  that 
the  musician  has  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  skill,  by  imperceptibly  ac- 
celerating the  time,  till  it  falls  into  the 
merry  measure  of  the  pizzica,  which  is, 
in  fact,  that  oftheTarentella  or  national 
dance.  She  continues  dancing  to  various 
successions  of  these  tunes  as  long  as  her 
breath  and  strength  idlow  ....  and 
sprinkling  her  face  with  cold  water,  a 
large  vessel  of  which  is  always  placed 
near  at  hand.  .  .  .  When,  overcome  by 
resistless  lassitude  and  faintness,  she  de- 
termines to  give  over  for  the  day,  she 
takes  the  pail  or  jar  of  water,  and  pours 
its  contents  entirely  over  her  person, 
from  her  head  downwards.    This  is  the 
signal  for  her  friends  to  undress  and 
convey  her  to  bed." 

There  is  a  public  conveyance  from 
Taranto  to  Lecce  (Rte.  150),  and  thence 
by  rly.  to  Otranto,    Railways  open  to 


Bari,  (see  above),  and  along  the  Cala- 
brian  coast  to  Reggio  (Rte.  156). 

The  steamersof  thePeirano-Danovaro 
Company  call  at  Taranto  every  2nd 
Sunday  on  their  coasting  voyage  from 
Naples  to  Ancona,  and  on  every  2nd 
Wednesday  on  their  way  back  from 
Ancona  to  Naples. 

From  Taranto  a  road  of  16  miles 
leads  to  Martina  (18,100  Inhab.),  a 
thriving  town  situated  among  the  lulls, 
and  containing  a  large  palace  of  its 
former  Dukes.  A  via  naturale  of  8  m., 
passing  through  a  succession  of  vine- 
yards, orchards,  and  orange -groves 
dotted  with  the  Casinos  of  the  modem 
Tarantins,  leads  to  Leporano  (1519 
Inhab.),  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from 
Leporarium,  a  preserve  of  animals. 
1  m.  from  Leporano,  on  a  very  pretty 
low  headland,  abounding  in  springs 
and  clothed  with  rich  vegetation,  is 
the  Torre  di  SaturOf  near  which  are 
remains  of  mos^c  pavements  and  of 
bricks,  and  a  subterranean  passage,  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of  Saturum : — 

Sin  annenta  magls  studinm  vitulosque  tueri, 
Aut  fetus  ovium,  aut  urentes  culta  capellas : 
Saltiu,  et  Saturi  petito  longinqua  TareDtL 

ViBO.  Chor,  u.  195. 

On  the  shore  near  Torre  di  Saturo,  at 
a  retired  nook  called  Luogovivo,  remark- 
able for  the  excellence  of  its  wines,  some 
topographers  place  the  amicus  Aulon  of 
Horace,  a  name  supposed  to  be  preserved 
in  the  denomination  Pezza  Metone  given 
to  one  of  tiie  fields : — 

Nobllis  et  lanis,  et  felix  vltibus  Aulon, 
Dei  pretiosa  tibi  vellera,  vina  mihi. 

Mabt.  xiii.  122. 
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ROUTE  150. 

TABANTO  TO  LECCE  (BT  BOAD). 

Taranto  to  KiL 

S.  Giorgio 12 

MoDteparano 25 

Mandmia 43 

San  Fugraxio 61 

Gampi 19 

Lecce 91 

or  60  miles. 

A  public  daily  mail  conveyance  to 
Lecce  in  9  hours  (10  fr.) :  it  -will  be 
more  convenient  to  engage  a  vetturino, 
with  3  horses ;  40  fr.,  indading  bwma- 
mano. 

On  quitting  Taranto  the  road  leaves 
the  Mare  Piccolo  on  the  1.,  and  a  mile 
off  on  the  rt.  the  Salina  Grande^  which 
was  drained  in  1820  by  means  of  a 
covered  canal  of  2  m.,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Mare  Piccolo.  On  the  rt., 
3  m.,  is  seen  Faggiano  (1147  Inhab.), 
a  colony  of  Albanians,  and  on  the  hill 
Jiocca  Forzata  (1013  Inhab.),  the  birth- 
place of  Giorgio  Basta,  a  general  of  the 
imperial  army  in  Hungary  in  the  1 6th 
cent,  whose  works  on  military  tactics 
were  long  regarded  as  text-books.  A 
steep  ascent  brings  us  to 

7  m.  S,  Giorgio  (2408  Inhab).,  from 
which  the  villages  of  Carosino  (1711 
Inhab.),  made  conspicuous  by  a  large 
baronial  house,  and  Montemesola  (2072 
Inhab.)  on  a  hill,  are  seen.  On  the  L 
Monteiasi  {\8A6  Inhab.).  Here  a  road 
branches  off  on  the  1.  to  Francavilla. 
(13  m.) 

8  m.  Monteparano  (1275  Inhab.),  the 
post  station.  It  commands  a  fine  view 
towards  Mare  Piccolo,  We  leave  Fra- 
gagnano  (2585  Inhab.)  on  the  1.,  and  pass 
through  8ava  (4829  Inhab.),  situated  in 
an  uninteresting  country. 

11  m.  Manduria  (8733  Inhab. — 
Inns:  Locaiida  di  Palazzo;  Locanda 
della  Fosta),  occupying  partly  its  ancient 
site,  and  still  retaining  its  name.    It 


contains  several  good  boildingR.    \  m. 
from  the  town,  at  a  point  called  ScegM, 
close  to  the  old  walls,   is  the  well. 
described  so  accurately  by  Pliny:  h 
Saienlino  juxta   oppiAm.    MoMdann. 
Lacug  ad  margines  pUnns,    neque  a- 
haugtis  o^ts  mtnttthfr,  neque    tii/iut>. 
augetur.    The  waters  are  said  to  ptt- 
serve  a  constant  level,  and  never  to 
increase    or  decrease,  however  mncli 
may  be  taken  from  them,  but  from  the 
quantity  of  stones  thrown    into  the 
well  it  is  not  possible  to    ascert^ 
the    fact     The  well   is  ratuated  in 
a  large   circular  cavern  in   the  ter- 
tiary rock,  vfhich  abounds  in  marine 
shells.  ArchidamnsEang  of  Sparta,  SOD 
of  Agesilaus,  who  came  from  Greece  to 
assist  the  Tarantines  against  the  Messa- 
plans  and  Lucanians,  perished  in  a  battle 
fought  near  this  town  b.c.  338.  His  body 
was  captured  by  the  enemy,  who  refosed 
it  the  rites  of  burial — the  only  instance, 
it  is  said,  in  which  the  body  of  a  Spaitm 
king  was  deprived  of  interment.  Fabins 
Maximus  took  Manduria  by  assault  jnst 
before  he  recovered  Tarentum  b.c.  209. 
There  are  extensive  remains  of  its  an- 
cient walls  built  of  large  rectangular 
blocks  in  regular  courses,  withoat  (^ 
ment.    They  formed  a  double  circmt 
with  a  way  between  them  and  a  ditdi 
on  the  outside.    In  some   places  they 
are    15   ft.    high.     Numerous   tom^ 
have    been    found  in    different  places 
about ;  and  an  extensive  necropolis  ns 
discovered  in  1829  dose  to  the  moden 
town  on  the  rt.  of  the  road  to  Lecce. 
The  principal  ch.  is  ancient,  with& 
richly  ornamented  Campanile  and  a 
rose-window  in  the  W.  frt>nt.    In  tiit 
Campanile  there  are  stuck  in  two  ^< 
heads,    belonging    evidently    to  olti 
monuments.      In  the  littie   chapel  o: 
the    Madonna  della  Pietd,  there  is  i 
descent  to  a  large  subterranean  passage, 
which  fi^m  within  the  circuit  of  ie 
walls  is  &aid  to  have  led  2  m.  outside 
the  town.    On  the  road  to  the  convent  of 
the  Capuchins  is  the  small  chapel  of  ^. 
Pietro  MandurinOi  from  which  mere  is  a 
descent  to  a  smaller  chapel  about  40  ft. 
under  ground,  the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  paintings  much  injuid 
by  damp  and  neglect     They  are  of  a 
s^le  not  earlier  than  the  1 6th  cent, 
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but  their  subjects,  saints  of  the  primi- 
tive Eastern  Church,  show  that  they 
must  originally  have  been  painted  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  only  restored 
in  the  16th  cent 

[A  bridle-road  of  about  30  in.  leads 
from  Manduria,  through  the  village  of 
Avetrana  (1509  Inhab.),  the  woods  of 
Modonato  and  Ameo,  along  the  coast 
to  Gallipoli  (Rte.  151).  A  road  of  6  m., 
passing  half-way  a  curious  ancient  cut 
in  the  rock,  10  ft.  broad,  8  ft.  deep, 
and  several  iniles  loog,  which  is  now 
almost  entirely  filled  up  with  earth, 
leads  from  Manduria  N.  to 

Oria  (7085  Inhab.),  an  e}>iscopal 
city  occupying  the  site  of  Hyrioj  on 
the  Via  Appia,  according  to  Herodotus 
the  metropolis  of  the  Messapians,  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Cretans  before  the 
Trojan  war.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill 
commanding  a  most  extensive  view  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Ionian  Sea ;  and  is 
surmounted  by  the  picturesque  towers 
of  a  mediffival  castle,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Boni&ri,  who  having  joined  the 
Protestant  movement  in  the  16th  cent, 
had  to  leave  the  country,  and  snbse- 

?uently  to  the  Borromeo,  and  to  the 
mperial  &milies,  and  now  to  a  nun- 
nery! It  is  surrounded  by  olive- 
grounds,  and  the  soil  is  highly  culti- 
vated, abounding  in  vineyards  and  plan- 
tations of  fruit-trees  divided  by  high 
hedges  of  aloes.  Numerous  coin ^  bear- 
ing the  name  Orra  and  inscriptions  in 
the  Messapian  dialect  have  been  found 
near  the  town.  A  road  of  18  m.  leads 
from  Oria  to  Brindisi  in  Rte.  148, 
passing  through  FrancaviUaf  Latiano 
(5953  Inhab.),  and  Mesagne  (8511  In- 
hab.).    A  road  of  4  m.  from  Oria  to 

Francavilla  (19,052  Inhab.),  a  regu- 
larly built  town,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
plain,  containing  some  large  churches 
and  good  houses.  From  here  a  new 
road  of  13  m.  joins  the  post  one  between 
Taranto  and  Manduria  at  S.  Giorgio, 
after  passing  through  the  large  town 
of  Grottaglie  (8747  Inhab.)] 

On  leaving  Manduria  for  Lecce,  we 
pass  on  the  rt  the  necropolis,  which 


cultivation  has  caused  to  disappear, 
cross  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls,  and 
proceed  to 

1 1  m.  <S>.  Pangrazio^  the  post-station, 
beyond  which  is  the  village  of  GuU' 
gnano.    The  next  station  is 

10  m.  Campi  (4990  Inhab.),  from 
which  crossing  an  extensive  plain  well 
cultivated  and  covered  with  villages, 
and  gradually  ascending,  we  reach 

1 1  m.  Lecce  (see  Rte.  148), 


ROUTE  151. 

LECCE  TO  GALLIPOLI  (BT  ROAD). 

Leooeto  KIL 

Galatone 20 

QallipoU 35 

or  22  miles. 

Public  mail  conveyance  in  3  hrs.  (3 
fr.)  Carriages  may  be  hired  at  12  frs. 
per  diem  for  Taranto  and  Gallipoli. 

After  leaving  Lecoe,  the  road  passes 
by  the  Cappuccini,  and  through  Jjequile 
(1902  Inhab.)  to 

16  m.  Nardd  (10,220  Inhab.),  the 
ancient  Neretum,  a  ci^  of  the  Sallentini, 
a  well-built  and  industrious  town,  sur- 
rounded by  a  richly-cultivated  country, 
abounding  in  olive-trees  and  in  planta- 
tions of  cotton  and  tobacco.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishopric  in  conjunction  with 
Gallipoli.  The  cathedral,  of  the  15th 
cent,  and  formerly  a  ch.  belonging  to 
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the  Benedictines,  was  oompletelj  mo- 
dernised in  the  bst  cent.  It  contains 
some  paintings  by  Luca  Giordano  and 
Solimena,  The  episcopal  palace  contains 
a  library,  in  which  are  some  old  MSS. 
illustrating  the  mediseval  history  of  the 
province.  The  small  circular  chapel 
near  the  gate  of  the  town  is  an  interest* 
ing  building.  Nard6  was  formerly 
famous  for  its  schools,  in  which  Greek 
was  publicly  taught,  and  in.  which  Ga- 
lateus,  who  mentions  them,  was  edu- 
cated. In  the  middle  ages  ihs  marshes 
between  Nard5  and  the  sea,  by  their 
phosphorescent  phenomena,  called  mu- 
tatCj  led  even  educated  men  to  regard 
them  as  peopled  with  airy  phantoms. 

6  m.  to  the  E.  lies 

X^Galatina  (10,344  Inhab.),  one  of  the 
best  built  towns  in  this  remote  part  of 
Italy.  The  Ch.  and'  Monastery  of  S. 
Catherine,  which  belonged  formerly  to 
the  Franciscans,  were  built  in  the  14th 
centy.  by  Baimondo  Orsini  del  Balzo, 
prince  of  Taranto,  on  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land.  The  church  contains 
man^  tombs  of  the  Del  Balzo  &mily, 
and  IS  completely  covered  with  frescos, 
of  the  early  part  of  the  15th  cent., 
important  in  the  history  of  painting 
in  Southern  Italy.  The  apse,  which  is 
polygonal,  has  lancet  windows  and  but- 
tresses of  a  later  date.  3 

12^  m.  Galatone  (5559  Inhab.),  the 
birthplace,  in  1444,  of  Antonio  de  Fer- 
rariis,  better  known  as  GalcUeus,  phy- 
sician to  Ferdinand  II.  of  Aragon,  the 
friend  of  Pontano,  Sannazzaro,  and 
Ermolao  Barbaro,  and  the  author  of 
the  work,  De  Situ  lapigia, 

9^  m.  Gallipoli  (9951  Inhab. — Inn : 
Locanda  d'Elia^  inferior),  the  Urbs 
Graia  Callipolis  of  Mela,  and  the 
Anxa  of  Pliny,  founded  by  the  Laceds- 
monian  Leucippus,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Tarentines.  It  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  an  insulated  rock  in  the  sea, 
connected  by  a  stone  bridge  of  12  arches 
with  the  mainland.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  a  district.  It  has  a  good  port,  and  is 
the  principal  depdt  of  the  oil  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  is  collected  here  for  ex- 
portation, to  the  amount  of  7000  tons 
annually.  The  oil-tanks  are  excavated 
m  the  Umestone-rock.    Nearly  all  the  | 


resident  merchaDts  aie  connected  vitk 
houses  in  Nicies,  who  poichase  tkoi! 
from  the  landed  proprietois.  £d^ 
and  United  States  Yice-CkiDsnls  rode 
here.     Near  the  bridge  is  a  foonam 
decorated  with  antique  bas-reliefe.  The 
castle  was  built  by  Charles  I.  of  Aujoo, 
and  restored  by  Ferdinand  I.  Tbt 
cathednd    is    a   handsome  bailiiing, 
erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  I7ih 
cent.,  and  contains  some  pictoi^  of 
merit  by  native  artists. 
The  Peirano-DanovaroCo/ssteamen 

call  at  Gallipoli  every  Wednesday  on 
their  way  round  the  coast  from  Naples 
to  Ancona,  and  every  Sunday  on  their 
way  back  from  Ancona  to  Naples. 

Near    Gallipoli   is    the  Tillage  of 
PicdotH,  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
hill.    The  date-palm  grows  Inxuriantly   i 
in  the  gardens  of  the  villas  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

A  fair  road  leads  from  Gallipoli  to 
S.  Maria  di  Leuca  (Rte.  148),  pacing 
through  Ugento,  Alessano,  and  Gagjiaao, 
from  whidi  a  bridle-road  to  CattriguoMo 
and  &  M.  del  Capo  and  the  extreme 
S.E.  point  of  Italy. 


ROUTE  152. 

NAPLES  TO  MELFI  AND  VEKOSA  (b^ 
RAIL  AND  road),  WITH  AN  EXClTt* 
8ION  TO  MONTE  VULTURE. 

There  are  several  routes  from  Napl« 
to  Melfi. 

I.  By  the  rly.  as  far  asFoggJaaud 
Candela,  and  from  there  across  coontry 
to  Melfi,  15  m.  (Rtes.  146  and  HI- 
The  easiest  route  and  the  shortest »» 
point  of  time. 
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TI.  By  rly.  as  &r  as  Laura,  and  from 
thence  to  Avellino  (Ex.  V.  from  Naples), 
whence  in  a  light  carriage  to  S.  Angela 
de*  Lombardi  (6G54  Inhab.).  The  road 
passes  through  Volturara  and  Montema- 
rano  (2684  Inhab.)>  crosses  the  Galore  by 
the  bridge  of  Lomito  or  PotUe  di  Colore 
as  far  as  which  there  is  a  daily  diligence, 
and,  leaving  on  the  rt.  Nusco  (4473  In- 
hab.), an  episcopal  city  containing  ancient 
remsdns,  passes  the  source  of  the  Ofanto 
and  ascends  to  S.  Angela  Je*  Lombardi^ 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  4  m.  after 
crossing  the  Galore,  at  the  21st  m.  from 
Avellino,  a  path  on  the  1.  leads  direct 
to  the  Lake  of  Amsancttts,  5  m.  off 
(Rte.  146),  which  can  be  visited  by 
this  route,  proceeding  for  the  evening 
to  Grattaminarda.  From  S.  Angelo 
there  is  a  road  over  a  high,  cold, 
and  bleak  tract  of  country,  to  ^i- 
saccia  (5542  Inhab.),  10  m.,  and  its 
continuation  in  progress  thence  to 
Lacedonia  (6132  Inhab.),  5  m.,  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Aquilonia,  a  city  of  .the 
Hirpini,  whose  Oscan  coins,  several 
of  which  have  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  bear  the  inscription,  Amw 
dunnia,  A  descent  brings  us  to  the 
Ofanto,  and  crossing  it  by  the  bridge  of 
Sta,  Venere,  the  ancient  Pons  Atffidiy 
after  7  m.  .we  reach  Melfi,  56  m.  from 
Avellino  and  84  from  Naples. 

III.  By  Salerno,  Eboli,  and  Valva. 
This  route,  as  &r  as  Eboli,  is  performed 
by  rlv.,  3  trains  daily  in  3§  hrs.  (Exc. 
IV.  from  Naples,  and  Rte.  155).  From 
Eboli  to  Muro  there  is  a  post-carriage 
in  8  hrs.  Ist  cl.  10  fr.,  2nd  cl.  8i  fr. 
From  Muro  to  Melfi  by  vetturino  in  5 
hrs.  The  roads  are  good,  but  deficient 
in  inns. 

Leaving  Eboli,  the  high  road  of  Ga- 
labria  is  followed  for  4  m.,  when  the 
ronte  to  Melfi  branches  off  to  the  1., 
near  which  a  road  of  2  m.  turns  off  on 
the  1.  to  Ccanpagna  (9813  Inhab.),  the 
chief  town  of  a  district,  about  3  m. 
from  the  road,  which  now  becomes 
hilly,  and  continues  so  all  the  way 
to  Melfi. 

11  m.  Oliveto  (3923  Inhab.),  in  a 
striking  position  above  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Sele.    A  fine  baronial  castle  forms 


a  conspicuous  object  from  the  river. 
The  descent  from  Oliveto  to  the  Sele  is 
rapid.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge  nearly  under  the  village  of  Palo, 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  precipitous 
rock  which  rises  abruptly  n'om  the  1. 
bank.  The  road  proceeds  thence  by  a 
tedious  ascent  along  the  flank  of  the 
mountains  to 

5  m.  Valva  (2045  Inhab.),  prettily 
situated  above  the  river.  On  the  crest 
of  the  hills  above  the  road  are  the  vil- 
lages of  Cagliano  and  CoglianeUo,  The 
valley  of  the  Sele  is  left  nearl v  opposite 
Calabritto,  and  the  road  ascends  through 
a  rich  country  diversified  by  forest  trees 
and  vineyardis,  to 

7  m.  Laviano  (2531  Inhab.,  indifferent 
osteria),  picturesquely  placed  among  the 
hills  which  form  the  boundary  of  Prin- 
cipato  Giteriore  on  this  side.  Its  baronial 
castle,  though  falling  into  ruin,  is  still  a 
striking  object 

Between  Laviano  and  Muro  we  enter 
the  province  of  Basilicata.  Its  surface, 
though  broken  by  frequent  ravines,  and 
occasionally  clothed  with  timber,  has 
generally  a  bare  and  stony  aspect ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  constructing  roads  over 
its  lofty  mountains  has  hitherto  limited 
a  knowledge  of  its  interior  to  the  pe- 
destrian. 

8  m.  Muro  (7954  Inhab.,  indifferent 
osteria)^  an  episcopal  town,  in  a  deep 
ravine  on  the  rt  of  the  road,  amidst  wild 
and  dreary  scenery,  is  supposed  to  stand 
near  the  site  of  NmnistrOf  a  town  of 
Lucania,  where  a  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween Hannibal  and  Marcellus  bx.  210. 
The  Castle  of  Muro,  biult  on  a  height 
overlooking  the  ravine,  was  the  scene 
of  two  dark  events  in  the  history  of 
Naples.  After  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  Henry,  his  youngest  son 
by  Isabella  of  England,  was  found  dead 
in  it,  in  1254,  having  been  poisoned,  it  is 
supposed,  by  Gonrad  his  brother,  who 
died  near  Lavello  a  few  months  later  of 
fever,  or,  according  to  others,  of  poison. 
In  1381  Gharles  III.  of  Durazzo,  having 
entered  Naples  and  taken  his  cousin, 
Qae^n  Joanna  X.,  prisoner,  sent  her  to 
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this  castle,  where  on  the  12th  May, 
1382,  she  was  suffocated  by  two  Hun- 
garian soldiers  under  a  feather-bed,  a 
punishment  advised  by  the  king  of 
Hungary  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
his  brother  Andrew. 

The  road  ascends  on  leaving  Muro, 
passing  on  the  rt  the  thriving  town 
of  BeUa  (5395  Inhab.),  and  &rther 
upon  the    hills    N.  of  the  road. 


on 

S.  Fete  (10,536  Inhab.).  At  the  point 
where  the  road  to  it  branches  off  there 
is  a  small  tavern  near  the  watershed 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tyi^ 
rhenian  seas.  The  road  now  descends 
into  a  barren  ravine,  watered  by  a 
branch  of  the  Fitane  ^Atella  rising 
under  Monte  Piemo,  and  falling  into  the 
Ofanto  below  Riouero.  Three  branches 
of  this  stream  are  crossed,  and  a  slight 
ascent  leads  to 

18  m.  AteUa  (2465  Inhab.),  a  miser- 
able place,  half  dilapidated  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1851.  In  1496  it  sustained  a 
siege  under  the  Duke  de  Montpensier 
against  the  army  of  Ferdinand  II. 
After  many  displays  of  valour  on  both 
sides,  the  French  were  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate. During  the  contests  the  posses- 
sion of  the  stream  below  Atella,  on 
which  the  inhab.  and  the  French  gar- 
rison depended  for  their  supplies,  became 
an  object  of  frequent  contention.  In 
1502,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  came  to 
Atella,  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours  to 
Melfi,  to  settle  the  differences  that  had 
arisen  out  of  the  partition  treaty  of 
Granada.  The  attempts  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  war  broke  out  with  an 
attack  of  the  French  upon  Atripalda. 

4  m.  S.E.  of  Atella,  on  an  isolated 
hill,  forming  a  conspicuous  object  from 
all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country,  is 
the  baronial  mansion  called  Castel  di 
Logo  Pesole,  a  favourite  hunting-seat  of 
Frederick  II.  It  is  well  worth  a  visit, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  few  mansions  of  the 
13th  cent  which  have  been  kept  up. 
It  belongs  to  Prince  Doria  Pamfili. 
Below  the  castle  is  the  small  lake  of 
Pesole,  surrounded  by  extensive  forests ; 
the  river  Bradano  flows  out  of  it. 

Monte  Vulture  now  becomes  a  pro- 
minent object  on  the  N.    The  road  is 


carried  along  its  E.  slopes  thionglitk 
towns  of  Rionero,  Barile,  and  BipoF 
to  Mem. 

3i  m.  Eionero  (11,520  Inhab.;,  i 
thriving  town,  which  suffieied  sew^ 
from  the  earthquake  of  Aug.  H 1^^'^ 
Nearly  one-third  of  it  was  throvn  don 
and  64  inhab.  buried  under  l^e  vm. 

2  m.  Barile  (3827  Inhab.),  a  cokj 
of  Albanians,  who  retain  in  part  ^ 
dress  and  language.  The  lover  ordris 
live  almost  entirely  in  caverns.  Bank 
stands  on  a  high  of^oot  of  the  ^^- 
ture,  and  conunands  an  extensive  f> 
spect  over  the  plain  of  Puglia  as  t 
as  Monte  Gargano,  beyond  whicli  tk 
sea  is  visible.  It  was  nearly  destrovd! 
by  the  earthquake  in  1851,  * 
caused  the  death  of  120  of  its  inla: 
From  Barile  the  road  proceeds  i^; 
to  Venosa.  A  branch-road  tarns  c« 
on  the  1.  to 

4  m.  Bapolla    (3511  Inhab.),  a!> 
ruined  by  the  earthquake;  70  m 
perished,  and  its  ancient  Nonnanc--- 
thedral,  with  the  exception  of  tben^L 
door,  was  utterly  destroyed. 

3  m.  Melfi  (11,648  Inhab.-Inif 
Albergo  Basil,  Locanda  del  Sole),  ^ 
chief  town  of  a  district  and  the  see  oJ 
bishop,  jointlv  with  Rapolla,  is  ^' 
on  a  spur  of  the  Vulture  on  the  > 
side.  From  all  points  of  view  Melli  - 
a  striking  object,  but  more  especaJf 
from  the  E.  side,  where  it  is  backed^! 
the  fine  outline  of  Monte  Vulture,  l"' 
hill  on  which  the  city  is  built  is  of  U^ 
exhibiting  an  imperfect  columnar  sW«- 
ture,  and  characterised  by  the  awo" 
dance  of  the  blue  mineral  substJi* 
called  Hauyne,  The  streets  are  ^ 
row,  but  contain  some  good  houses,*' 
principal  of  which  bear  an  inscnpt* 
with  the  name  of  the  proprietor. 


The  Castle  overhangs  a  precipi«  >: 
the  upper  end  of  the  city,  and,  althoi?; 
much  modernised,  is  still  a  fine  ?P^ 
men  of  Norman  architecture,  ft  is  ^ 
first  public  edifice  constructed  by 
Normans  after  their  setUement  in  Af 
lia.  In  1043  the  Norman  chiefs  i»<l^ 
William  Bras  de  Fer,  the  eldest  son« 
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Tancred  de  Hauteville,  whom  they  had 
invested   with   the   title  of   Count  of 
Apulia,  convened  a  general  assembly 
at  Melfi  to  determine  on  the  form  of 
government  of  their  new  possessions. 
Melfi  was  then  declared  to  be  the  capital 
of  the    confederation;    and  periodical 
councils  were  appointed  for  the  enact- 
ment  of  laws   and  the  discussion  of 
public  business.    In  1059  Nicholas  II. 
visited  the  city,  and  invested  Robert 
Guiscard  with  the  duchies  of  Puglia 
and  Calabria.    In  1089  Urban  II.  held 
here  a  general  council  of  113  bishops. 
Alexander  II.  and  Paschal  IT.  also  held 
councils  in  the  city  ;  and  Frederick  II. 
convened  within  its  walls  a  parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  the 
laws  drawn  up  by  Pietro  delle  Vigne. 
His  son  Conrad  made  Melfi  his  capital, 
and  held  within  the  Castle  a  parliament 
of  Barons.    The  large  hall  in  which 
these   assemblies  were  held   has  been 
converted  into  a  theatre.    A  portion  of 
the  castle  is  still  kept  in  repair  for  the 
accommodation  of  Prince  Doria  Pamfili 
and  his  family,  to  whom  a  great  extent 
of  the  surrounding  country  belongs. 

The  cathedral,  which  was  remarkable 
for  its   richly-carved  ceiling,   and  its 
lofty  Norman  tower,  erected  in  115.5,  by 
William  the  Bad,  has  been  restored  and 
modernised  after  being  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  which  desolated  the 
district  on  the  14th  Aug.  1851,  levelling 
to  the  ground  the  college,  the  military 
depdt,  several  churches,  and  163  houses 
in  Melfi,  including  the  bishop's  palace, 
a  fine  building.     In  this  terrible  cata- 
strophe more  than  1 000  persons  perished ; 
the  motion  lasted  about  60  seconds,  as- 
suming first  a  perpendicular  and  after- 
wards  an  oscillating  direction.      The 
vineyards  near  Melfi  produce  a  wine 
which  has  a  great  looal  reputation ;  and 
the  cheese,  veal,  and  oil  of  the  country 
are  also  celebrated. 

IV.  There  is  a  fourth  way  of  reach- 
ing Melfi  from  Naples— by  .rail  to  Eboli 
(Exc.  IV.  from  Naples  and  Rte.  155), 
thence  by  diligence  (pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  rly.)  through  Aulettato 
Potenza  in  9  hrs.  (Rte.  153),  and  thence 
by  diligence  to  Melfi  through  Avigliano, 
falling  into  Rte.  152,  III.,  at  Atella. 


EXCURSION  TO  MONTE  VULTURE. 

This  excursion  can  be  made  on  horse- 
back. It  will  take  about  2^  hrs.  to 
reach  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

Leaving  Melfi  by  the  Gate   of  the 
Fountains,  the  road  skirts  the  N.  side  of 
the  mountain,  and,  winding  gradually 
round  it  to  the  S.,  leaves  the  Ofie^to  on 
the  rt.  The  scenery  which  it  commands 
during  the  ascent  is  extremely  beauti- 
fiil.     In  the  tufa  rock  of  the  mountain 
are  several  caverns,  which  have  served 
at    various    times    as    the  haunts    of 
banditti.    On  the  S.  side  of  the  moun- 
tain  an  opening,   through  which   the 
small  rivulets  that  rise  in  the  interior 
find  an  outlet,  afibrds  a  passage  for  the 
path    leading    to    the    central    crater. 
After  traversmg  the  forest  of  Monticchio 
we  ascend  in  a  N.  direction  until  we 
reach  the  ancient  crater,  marked  by  a 
nearly  unbroken  circle  of  hills.    These 
inner  regions  are  clothed  with  magnifi- 
cent forests  of  oaks,  and  abound  in  large 
patches  of  rich  grazing-land.    Beyond 
the  central  basin  is  the  conical  peak 
called  //   Pizzuto  di  Melfi,  4357  ft., 
forming  the  highest  point  of  the  moun- 
tain.   Within  the  widest  crater  are  two 
small  lakes.     On  the  borders  of  the 
smallest,  or  upper  one,  121  ft.   deep, 
are  the  Capuchin  convent  of  S.  Michele 
and  the  ruins  of  a  ch.  dedicated  to  S. 
Ilario  (refreshments  may  be  obtained 
here).    This  scene,  on  approaching  it 
from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest,  is 
one  of  singular  beauty.    The  forests  of 
Monte  Vulture  abound  in  wild  boar. 

Monte  Vulture  is  interesting  to  the 
classical  traveller  on  account  of  the 
infiuence  assigned  to  it  in  producing 
the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  at  Canns 
30  m.  off  (it  is  said  that  the  wind  blew 
down  from  the  mountain  with  so  much 
violence,  and  raised  such  clouds  of  dust 
from  the  plain,  that  the  troops  were 
overpowered  by  it) ;  and  as  the  scene  of 
an  adventure  of  the  infant  Horace : — 

Me  fabulosffl  Vulture  in  Appulo, 
Altricis  extra  limen  Apuli», 
Ludo  fatigatumque  somno, 
Fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 
TezSre:  minim  quod  foret  omnibus, 
Quicunque  celsaa  nidam  Acherontise, 
Saltiisque  Bantinos,  et  arvum 
Pingue  tencut  liumUls  Ferenti : 
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Ut  toto  Ab  fttrif  ooipore  viperit 
Donnirem  ei  unis ;  oi  preinerar  Mcrm 
lADToqae  colUuqae  myrto, 
N<m  sine  Dit  animcMiu  infans. 

Hob.  C'ann.  in.  it.  9. 

The  base  of  the  group  of  Monte  Vol- 
tore  has  a  diameter  yarying  from 
20  to  80  m^  rising  oat  of  the  secondary 
cretaceous  macigno  formation,  which 
sarroonds  it  on  all  ndes.  Upon  various 
partBof  its  surfiioe  no  less  than  12  cones 
of  eruption  can  be  traced.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  any  extensive  lava-stream 
in  any  part  of  it,  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  beds  of  travertine  which  rest  upon  the 
volcanic  formation  in  different  places,  on 
one  of  which  Atella  is  built,  proves  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  volcano.  At  pre- 
sent  the  only  evidences  of  volcanic  action 
are  the  earthquakes  which  desolate  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  emission 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  lake. 
The  lava  of  Monte  Vulture  is  so  com- 
pact as  to  resemble  basalt. 

[20  m.  N.  of  Melfi  is  Candela  Stat., 
the  present  terminus  of  the  rly,  from 
Foggia  (see  Rte.  146).  DUigenoe  daily 
in  3  hrsj 

Fromldelfi  a  road  of  about  15  m. 
(there  is  a  shorter  mule-path)  leads 
through  RapoUa  and  Barile  to 

Venosa  (7222  Inhab.  Inn,  bad), 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  situated  among 
vineyards  and  olive-groves,  upon  a  hill, 
at  the  foot  of  which  flows  tiie  Fiumaray 
a  rivulet,  supposed  to  be  the  Dauntts, 
alluded  to  by  Horace  as  the  pauper 
aqua  Daunust  Od.  iii.  30, 11. 

Venusia,  situated  on  the  frontier  of 
Apulia  and  Lucania— 

Lucanns,  an  Appulus,  anceps : 
Nam  Yennsinus  arat  finem  sub  utrumque 
oolonus.  HoR.  Sai.  ii.  i.  34— 

was  an  important  Roman  colony  before 
the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Senate  for  the  protection 
it  afforded  to  tiie  Consul  Varro  Teren- 
tius  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  (b.c.  216). 
Its  greatest  celebrity,  however,  is  as  the 
birthplace  of  Horace,  who  was  bom  here 
B.C.  65,  during  the  consulate  of  L.  Man- 
lius  Torquatus  and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

O  nata  mecom  Consule  MaDlio. 

Hob.  Carm.  in.  xxi. 

In  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city  stands 


a  column  snnnoiinted  by  a  bust  of  ^ 
poet,  dressed  in  a  clerical  lialntli^< 
that  of  Ovid  at  Solmona,  and  evidoiily 
referable  to  the  same  mediaeval  penoi 

The  massive  ruins  of  the  CasUe,d(a 
to  the  principal  gateway  of  ^  citr. 
give  a  very  picturesque  character  to  the 
quarter  in  which  it  is  atoated.  it 
was  erected  in  the  15th  cent  by  Ym 
del  Balzo,  Prince  of  Altamiin  uf 
Venosa,  but  never  completed.  Hi 
i^ame  and  armorial  bearings  are  s 
a  marble  slab  above  one  of  the  brids6 
over  the  moat  A  winding  stair  hk 
to  the  dungeons  under  ground,  the  vails 
of  which  are  still  covered  wiUi  imcnp- 
tions  by  prisoners  in  the  16th  ceai 
The  castle  is  tolerably  well  preserrai 
From  the  W.  tower  there  is  a  tew- 
tifiil  view  over  the  woods  of  M.  Vultait. 
and  the  country  round  the  l^go  a 
Pesole. 

The  most  interesting  building  c 
Venosa  is  the  AMtey  of  the  Hdj/  Tn- 
n%,  founded  by  Robert  Guiscard,  ail 
consecrated  in  1058  by  Nicholas  11. 
Previous  to  this  period  a  church  e^f 
on  the  spot,  which  had  been  erected  in 
942  on  tiie  site  of  a  Temple  of  fljw 
by  Gisulfiis,  Prince  of  Salerno. 

The  adjoining  ch.  of  Za  7n«i«flB» 
low  building  with  pointed  arches,  tl.« 
door  of  which  is  guarded  by  two  stow 
lions;  in  the  smdl  vestibule  stanjj 
a  column,  which,  according  to  the 
local  superstition,  has  the  power  p. 
binding  as  friends  for  life  those  tm 
hand  in  hand  go  round  it  The  ^ 
tenor,  injured  by  neglect  and  restotj- 
tions,  contains  the  Tombs  of  K<^' 
Guiscard  and  of  his  first  wife,  i'j" 
rarda,  the  mother  of  Bohemond,  <lj' 
vorced  firom  Guiscard  on  the  ff^ 
of  consanguinity.  The  former,  a  pl^ 
marble  sarcophagus  in  a  niche  in  tw 
wall,  contains  the  bones  of  Guiscaw 
and  of  his  brothers,  William  Bras^e- 
fer,  Drogo,  who  was  murdered  there  on 
the  feast  of  St  Lawrence  in  1051,  ana 
Humphrev,  who  succeeded  him.  ^ 
the  opposite  side  a  similar  sarcophaj^ 
contains  the  body  of  Aberarda,  with  tfie 
same  inscription  as  that  obserred  on 
the  tomb  of  fiohemond  at  Cano6a,p>373. 

On  a  pillar  in  the  1.  aisle  there  is  > 
portrait  in  fresco  of  Nicholas  II.i  ^i* 
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the  inscription,  Papa  Nicholaus  hoc 
sacrum  templum  consecravit  ML  VIII. 
Near  here  the  Benedictines  com- 
menced in  the  13th  cent,  a  much  larger 
church,  which  remained  unfinished 
when  the  Abbey  was  given  to  the 
military  Knights  of  St.  John  by 
Boniface  VIII.  The  building  is  of 
large  square  blocks,  taken  from  a 
Eoman  amphitheatre,  and  contains 
many  ancient  columns;  but  it  is  now 
turned  into  a  vineyard  and  overgrown 
with  vegetation. 

In  851  Venosa  was  taken  and  nearly 
ruined  by  the  Saracens,  who  held  it 
till  866,  when  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Emperor  Louis  II.  In  1133 
Roger  took  and  destroyed  it,  and 
according  to  a  contemporary  chro- 
nicler,— vivos  quoque  et  mulieres,  par- 
vulosque  vario  mortis  genere  necavit, 
quosdam  vero  eorum  commtri  fecit.  The 
city  suffered  greatly  from  the  earth- 
quake of  1851 ;  many  houses  and  most 
of  the  public  buildings  were  thrown 
down,  or  seriously  injured. 

The  entrance  to  the  Jewish  Catacombsy 
discovered  in  1853,  is  f  m:  from  the  town 
on  the  road  that  descends  to  the  Fiumara. 
They  are  excavated  in  the  soft  limestone 
at  a  little  depth  under  the  Piano  della 
Maddalena,  and  have  several  corridors, 
the  largest  of  which,  the  central  one,  is 
nearly  7  ft.  high,  and  as  many  wide; 
it  has  cells  of  various  sizes  on  the  sides ; 
and  as  far  as  it  has  been  cleared,  is 
nearly  400  ft.  long.   In  the  walls  of  these 
sepulchral  chambers,  as  well  as  in  those 
and  the  pavement  of  the  corridors,  are 
numerous  loculi  or  niches  of  different 
sizes.    The  niches  are  closed  with  large 
flat  bricks,  or  tiles,  joined  with  cement, 
upon  some  of  which  are  either  roughly 
painted   or    scratched  inscriptions    in 
Hebrew,  Latin,  or  Greek.    24  of  these 
inscriptions  are  in  Hebrew ;  they  have 
the  seven-branched  candlestick  and  a 
pigeon  with  an  olive-branch  to  show 
that  the  buried  were  Jews,  whilst  4 
Hebrew  inscriptions  in  the  Cathe(h:al 
at  Venosa  having  a  cross  are  supposed 
to  indicate  that  the  dead  had  become 
Christians.    The  Latin  and  Greek  in- 
scriptions are  misspelt,  but  the  Hebrew 
ones  are  more  correct;  they  generally 
consist  of  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the 


dead.  The  arrangement  of  these  cata- 
combs proves  that  they  were  excavated 
for  a  necropolis.  At  Lavello  there  were 
also  found  some  Hebrew  inscriptions 
in  the  last  cent. ;  and  other  Hebrew 
cemeteries  were  discovered  in  1854  at 
Oria  (Rte.  1 50).  The  existence  of  Jews 
in  Apulia  and  Calabria  in  the  4th  cent, 
is  mentioned  in  contemporary  records, 
and  especially  in  a  decree  of  the 
Emperor  Honorius  of  the  year  398: 
Vacillare  per  Apuliam  et  Calahriam 
plurimos  ordines  civitatum  comperimus, 
quia  Judaicw  superstitionis  sunt. —  Cod, 
Theod.  xii.  1,  158.  But  the  use  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  was  scarcely 
spoken  in  Western  Europe  before  the 
10th  cent.,  would  seem  tojprove  these 
tombs,  or  at  any  rate  the  inscriptions  on 
them,  to  be  of  later  date. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Venosa  are 
several  places  interesting  to  the  tra- 
veller from  being  mentioned  by  Horace. 
In  the  ode  on  the  Mons  Vultur,  already 
quoted,  the  poet  alludes  to  Acherontia, 
Bantia,  and  Ferentum.  The  first  is 
Acerenza.  (3838  Inhab.),  built  like  a 
nest,  as  described  by  Horace,  celsee  nidum 
Acherontia,  on  a  steep  hill,  18  m.  S.E. 
of  Venosa.  Between  these  towns  is 
Forenza  (7342  Inhab.),  near  the  site  of 
Ferentum,  which,  from  Horace's  desig- 
nation, arvitm  pingue  humilis  Ferenti, 
is  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  plain 
2  m.  nearer  Venosa.  The  name  of  JBan- 
tia  is  preserved  in  the  Abadia  de* 
JBanzi,  near  Genzano  (7269  Inhab.), 
S.  of  the  Bosco  dell*  Abadia,  the 
Saltus  Bantini  of  the  poet  Bantia 
was  a  Municipium  under  the  Em- 
pire, as  we  learn  from  the  Tabula  Ban- 
tina,  a  bronze  tablet  discovered  in  1790 
near  Oppido,  and  containing  a  Plebis- 
citum,  written  both  in  Latin  and  Os- 
can. — Palazzo  San  Gervasio  (6896  In- 
hab.), 7  m.  E,  of  Venosa  on  the  rt  of  the 
road  to  Spinazzola,  is  the  site  which 
Chaupy  assigns  to  the  Fountain  of  Ban- 
dusia,  on  the  strength  of  ecclesiastical 
records  which  prove  that  a  copious  spring 
near  Palazzo,  now  called  Fontana 
Grande,  was  known  in  the  12th' cent  as 
the  Fons  Bandusinus,  and  that  there  was 
a  ch.  dedicated  to  S.  Gervasius  and  S. 
Protasius,  in  Bandusino  fonte  apud  Ve* 
nusiam.    Yet  the  Roman  antiquaries, 
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appftrently  upon  grounds  e<fiially  strong, 
iaentify  it  with  two  springs  in  the 
valley  of  Licenza,  near  the  site  of  the 
Sabine  Farm  of  the  poet  beyond  Vico- 
Taro  and  Tivoli : 

O  Fona  Bandudv.  iplendidior  vitro, 
Duld  digne  mero,  non  sine  floribus, 
Cres  donaberis  haedo, 
Cui  frons  targida  comtbna 
Primia,  et  Venerem  et  prelia  destinat 
Frnatra.  Hor.  Cann.  ni.  xiir. 

The  wooded  hills  between  Venosa  and 
the  site  of  Bantia,  where  several  tribu- 
taries of  the  Bradano  rise,  were  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  MarcelluSf  the 
conqueror  of  Syracuse,  and  the  first 
Roman  general  who  checked  the  vic- 
torious progress  of  Hannibal  in  Italy. 
He  separated  himself  from  his  camp 
hereabouts,  and  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
B.C.  208. 

6  m.  N.  of  Venosa  is  Lavello  (5709 
Inhab.),  on  the  high  road  from  Melfi 
to  Canosa  and  Barletta,  near  the 
Ofanto,  where  the  Suabian  king 
Conrad,  the  fother  of  the  unfortunate 
Conradin,  died  in  1254,  at  the  age 
of  26. 

From  Lavello  the  rly.  along  the 
Adriatic  may  be  reached  at  Cerigncia 
Stat,  in  Rte.  149.  From  Venosa  fiiere 
is  now  a  road  S.  31  m.  to  Potenza,  in 
Rte.  153. 


ROUTE  163. 

NAPLES  TO  BARI  vid  POTENZA. 

This  route  as  far  as  Eboli  (49  m., 
3  trains  daily  in  3}  to  4^  hrs.)  is  done 
by  rly.  (Exc.  IV.  from  Naples,  and  Rte* 
155).  From  Eboli  the  rly.  is  in  pro- 
gress to  Potenza,  but  is  only  completed 
28  m.  through  JRomagnano  to  Balvano, 
(2  trains  daUy  from  Naples,  in  6  hrs.) 
so  that  the  traveller  had  best  make  use 
of  the  diligence  still  running  from 
Eboli  to  Auletta  (23  m.)  in  5  hrs.  (6 
fr.),  and  thence  to  Potenza  (33  m.)  in  8 
hrs.  (9  fr.)  (Rte.  155).  From  Potenza  to 
Altamura  (39  m.),  vetturino  in  12  hrs., 
and  thence  to  Grnmo  (14  m.)  on  the 


Bari-Taranto  line,  post-cumge  Vd  v 
hrs.  (2  fr.  55  c),  and  from  Gnuno  Ui 
Bari,  rly.  in  f  hr. 

The   carriage-road  brasclies  off  ^^ 
the  1.  from  the  high  road  from  EboL 
to  Calabria   at  the   62nd  bl,  beScrt 
reaching  Auletta,  described  in  B.te.  I  So. 
and  crosses  the  Zamfro,  a  small  tribntajr 
of  the  Sele.      The  country  betwee. 
Auletta  and  Vietri  is  extremely  p 
turesque,  passing  through  a  saccessii^ 
of  wide  valleys  and  narrow  gorges,  v.^ 
villages  and  castles  on  many  of  the 
pointed  peaks. 

9  m.  Vietri  (3683  Inhab.— Inn. 
Roma),  supposed  to  stand  upon  the  ak 
of  the  Campi  Veteres,  where  Tiberia? 
Gracchus  was  treacherously  murdered 
by  the  Lucanians.  From  Vietri  tk 
road  reaches  the  Marmo,  which  i« 
crossed  over  a  large  bridge,  from  wbidi 
a  road  of  2  m.  leads  to  Picerno  on  the 
1.  (4493  Inhab.),  almost  levelled  to  the 
ffround  by  the  earthquake  of  1S5T. 
From  the  river  the  road,  by  a  lon^ 
ascent,  crosses  the  ridge  of  Monte  M 
whence,  by  a  gentle  descent,  it  brii^ 
us  to 

3  m.  Potenza  (18,513  Inhab.— Jiw. 
Croci  di  Savoia),  the  chief  town  of  the 
province  of  Basilicata  and  the  kc 
of  a  bishop,  situated  on  the  crest  a 
a  hill  surrounded  by  the  great  chaic 
of  the  Apennines.  The  Basente^  ▼bicb 
has  its  source  in  the  mountains  near 
Vignola,  4  m.  distant,  flows  beneadi 
the  city.  Potenza,  in  the  middle  ag^ 
was  a  place  of  considerable  importiDee: 
it  was  destroyed  by  Frederick  !!.» ^^ 
by  Charles  of  Aiyou  in  revenge  for  ic 
allegiance  to  Conradin.  The  anaa: 
Fotentia  was  in  a  plain  below  the 
modem  town,  at  a  place  called  ^furato- 
Potenza  sufiered  very  severely  ^^^ 
the  earthquake  of  Dec.  16^  1857.       ^ 

From  Potenza  there  is  a  hilly  ro** 
(37  m.)   to  Melfi  {diligence  in   9  ^ 
through    Avigliano    (15,982    Inhab.  i 
11  m.,  and  Atella,  where  it  fells  in<" 
Rte.  162. 

Another  road  of  20  m.  leads  throngt 
PietragaUa  (5852  Inhab*)  (from  which 
a  road  of  10  m.  on  rt.  to  Oppido]^ 
Acerenza  (3836  Inhab.,  fair /»n),  placed 
on  a  lofty  hill,  an  archiepiscojpal  see 
jointly  with  Matera.    It  occupies  the 
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site  and  retsuns  the  name  of  Acherontia, 
alluded  to  by  Horace  in  a  passage 
already  quoted  (Rte.  152).  It  was  oc- 
cupied by  Totila,  and  made  a  strong- 
hold of  ihe  Goths  in  the  wars  against 
the  Greeks.  The  crypt  of  the  cathe- 
dral contains  some  antique  columns. 
From  Acerenza  a  via  naturale  of  18  m. 
leads  to  Spinazzola^  and  a  fsur  road  of 
15  m.,  through  Forenza  (7342  Inhab.), 
to  Venosa.  The  post  distances  from 
Potenza  are  5}  to  Matera  and  3  to 
Melfi. 

For  the  road  E.  from  Potenza  to 
Castellaneta  Stat,  on  the  rly.  to  Ta- 
ranto,  see  Rte.  154. 

[Before  reaching  Potenza  from  Vietri 
a  bridle-path  branches  off  on  the  right, 
through  TitOf  Pietrqfesa,  Brienza,  to 
Marsico  Nuovo,  a  district  which  suffered 
greatly  from  the  great  earthquake  of 
Dec.  1857,  and  also  the  headquarters, 
formerly,  of  brigandage.  From  Mar- 
sico  NuoYO  a  vta  naturale  will  bring 
the  traveller  to  Viggiano  (the  inhabi- 
tants are  well  known  as  itinerant 
mn^cians),  Dramutolay  Saponara^  near 
the  sources  of  the  Agri,  which  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  and  Monte- 
murroj  which  appear  to  have  been  the 
centre  of  that  frightful  calamity ;  Sa* 
ponara  and  Montemurro  in  particular 
were  totally  destroyed.  From  Tramu- 
tola  a  bridle-path  over  the  Piano  di 
Muomo,  where  there  is  a  small  lake, 
leads  into  the  valley  of  the  Galore,  and 
to  Mbntesano;  north  of  which  is  Padula, 
which  was  nearly  levelled  to  the  ground 
by  the  same  earthquake.    See  p.  403.] 

On  leaving  Potenza  for  Altamura, 
the  road  passes  through 

Pietragalla  and  Qppido  to  Monte- 
peloso;  and  a  mule-path  from  VagliOf 
on  the  high  road  to  Taranto,  to  Tolve, 
'Whence,  crossing  the  Monte  Pazano,  it 
follows  the  course  of  the  Brazdano  till 
it  turns  eastward  to 

25  m.  Montepebao  (6327  Inhab.), 
upon  a  hill  and  surrounded  with  walls. 
It  offered  a  strong  resistance  to  Roger  in 
1133,  by  whom  it  was  burnt  and  most 
of  the  inhabitants  massacred.  The  path 
crosses  the  Gassoni  and  proceeds  to 

8  m.  Gravina  (14,443  Inhab.),  an  epis- 
copal city  occupying  the  site  of  ancient 
PlerOjOne  of  the  stations  on  the  Tarentine 


branch  of  the  Via  Apma,  It  is  situated 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  a  hill  in  the  great 
valley  which  here  extends  from  the 
Apennines  to  the  chain  of  lower  hills 
called  the  Murgie.  The  country  around 
the  city  is  reputed  for  its  pasturage  and 
for  its  breed  of  horses.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  towers,  and  is 
a  dirty  place,  although  there  are  many 
fountains.  The  lower  classes  live  in 
caverns  excavated  in  the  tufa  rock. 
Its  ancient  castle  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Orsini  &mily,  dukes  of 
Gravina,  the  elder  branch  of  which, 
now  resident  at  Rome,  take  their  title 
from  it.  The  fair  of  Gravina,  which 
takes  place  on  the  20th  of  April,  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  kingdom. 
The  basin  of  tu&  rock  in  which 
Gravina  is  situated  is  highly  chareed 
with  nitre,  which  is  collected  and  purified 
in  the  town.  Between  Gravina  and 
Altamura  are  some  remains  of  the 
Via  Appia.  A  via  naturale  of  12  m. 
leads  from  Gravina  to  Matera. 

6  m.  Altamura  (17,108  Inhab.),  the 
chief  town  of  a  district,  is  situated  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  great  pastoral  plains 
locally  known  under  the  names  of  Mat' 
tine  and  Lame,  It  was  rebuilt  by  Fre- 
derick II.,  who  erected  its  fine  cathe- 
dral in  1232,  and  the  walls  bv  which  it 
was  formerly  surrounded,  and  on  which 
Pipino,  Conte  di  Minervino,  was  hung 
in  the  14th  century.  Giovanni  Antonio 
Orsini,  last  Prince  of  Taranto,  son  of 
Raimondello  Orsini  by  Marie  d*En- 
ghien,  who  became  the  third  wife  of 
King  Ladislaus,  died  in  the  Castle  of 
Altamura,  Nov.  15,  1463,  with  suspi- 
cion of  having  been  strangled  by  his 
own  servants,  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
nephew  and  heir  Ferdinand  I.  of  Ara- 
gon.  Altamura  was  the  birthplace  of 
MercadafUey  the  eminent  musical  com- 
poser. In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  are  some  Roman  ruins,  which  pro- 
bably mark  the  site  of  Sub  Lupatia,  one 
of  the  stations  of  the  Appian  Way.  A 
very  fair  cross  road  of  about  16  m., 
passing  through  Santeramo,  leads  from 
Altamura  to  Gioia,  on  the  rly.  between 
Ban  and  Taranto. 

The  direct  road  to  Bari  now  skirts 
the  base  of  the  low  hilly  range  of  the 
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Mmrgie  di  Gravxna  e  tTAUamura,  and 
proceeds  throogb  ToritU  (5523  Inhab.) 
to 

14  m.  Crrumo   Stat,  on  the   Bari- 
Taranto  line  (Rte.  149). 


ROUTE  154. 

POTENZA  TO  TAliANTO. 

From  Potenza  to  Castellaneta  (81 
m.),  on  the  Bari-Taranto  line  by  vet- 
turino.  From  Castellaneta  to  Taranto 
(1 J  hr.)  by  train  (Rte.  149).  On  leaving 
Potenza  the  road  is  carried  across  the 
Basente  moontaius  to 

24  m.  Tricarico  (6856  Inhab.),  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  ntoated  on  a  rising  ground 
between  the  Basente  and  the  Bradano. 
From  Tricarico  the  road  passes  through 
the  towns  of  GroMono  (5262  Inhab.), 
parallel  but  at  some  distance  from 
GrottoU  (12  m.,  2780  Inhab.),  Migli- 
onico  (3700  Inhab.  6  m.),  beyond  which 
it  crosses  the  Bradano  river  at  Ponte 
&  GiuUsmo,  ascending  gradually  to 

37  m.  Matera  (14,312  Inhab.),  the 
chief  town  of  a  district,  and  an 
archiepiscopal  see  in  conjunction 
with  Acerenza.  It  is  situated  in  the 
valley  of  one  of  the  affluents  to  the 
Bradano,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
pastoral  country.  The  Corinthian 
granite  pillars  of  the  cathedral  are 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from 
Metapontum.  Its  Latin  name,  Mateola, 
and  the  tower  near  the  town  walls, 
known  as  the  Torre  Metella,  have  been 
regarded  as  indications  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  town  by  Ccecilius  Metellus 
after  the  termination  of  the  Social  War. 
Matera  carries  on  a  considerable  com- 
merce in  the  nitre  with  which  the  strata 
abound.  The  valley  in  which  the  city 
IS  placed  is  abrupt,  and  its  sides  are 
full  of  caverns  which  form  the  habita- 
tions of  the  lower  classes.  Many  bear 
evidence  of  great  antiquity.  The  ch.  of 
Sta,  Maria  ^Idria  is  excavated  in  a 
rock  which  rises  insulated  in  the  midst 
of  this  valley.  Matera  is  a  dirty  town, 
and  its  lower   classes  are  said  to  be 


Basilicata.  From  Matera  a  via  netv 
rale  over  the  plain,  leaving  on  tk  it 
GiHoaa  (6950  Inhab.),  the  asdeB: 
Genusiumf  leads  to 

20   m.    CasteUaneta    Stat  on  ^ 
Bari-Taranto  line  (Rte.  149). 


ROUTE  155. 

NAPLES  TO  KEGGIO. 

Naples  to  Salerno ^ 

Salerno  to  Eboll i 


toOi 


Eboli  to  DadiessA      

[An  extra  honK  for  every  pair 

ways.] 

Duchessa  to  Aoletta 

[An  extrar  horse  for  every  pair  from  AU' 

letta  to  Dacheasa.] 

Auletta  to  Sala 

[An  ejEtra  borse  for  every  pair.] 

Sala  to  Gasalnuovo ' 


\i 

1| 


li 


•t 


li 


Casalnuovo  to  Lagon^;ro 

[An  extra  horse  for  every  pair.] 

Lagonegro  to  Laoria 

Lauria  to  Gastelluccio 

Gastellaodo  to  Rotonda ■ 

[An  extra  horse  as  far  as  the  Piano  da 
Galdo.] 

Uotonda  to  Campotenese 

Campotenese  to  CastroviUari 

Gastxovillarl  to  Ganunanito .    .    •    •   •  * 
[An  extra  horse  as  fin*  as  La  DIrupata.] 
Gai 


mimarato  to  Tarsia . 


Tarsia  to  Ritorlo 

Ritorlo  to  Goeenza 

Ck)BenzatoBogliano 

Rogliano  to  C^rpenzano 

Carpenzano  to  Cbraci 

Coracl  to  Arena  Blanca 

Arena  Bianca  to  Tirlolo 

Tiriolo  to  Casino  Ciriaoo 

Casino  Ciriaco  to  Torre  Masdea  .   •  •  • 

Torre  Masdea  to  Mcmteleone 

Monteleone  to  Mlleto 

Mileto  to  Bosamo 

Bosamo  to  Palme 

Palme  to  Bagnara 

Bagnara  to  Villa  S.  Giovanni  •••-,' 
[An  extra  horse  as  far  as  the  Piano  dcUa 
•  Corona.] 
Villa  S.  Giovanni  to  Beggio 
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-The  Neapolitan  post  of  8  nui»5^r- 
I  Eng.  m.  or  16  kil.    TbetoUldeS 


the  least  civilised  of  the  province  of  [297  m. 


N-B.--: 

a^>0Ut  10  iiiDg.  m.  or  lo  jui.     xue  "'*~~"rw)li 
from  Naples  to  Beggio  is  346  m.,  ftom  i*^ 
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Inns  on  the  road, — ^It  is  almost  impos- 
sible, in  the  lines  of  road  which  are 
seldom  visited  by  travellers,  to  describe 
the  inns  with  any  certainty  that  they 
will  be  found,  from  year  to  year,  con- 
ducted by  the  same  proprietors  or  even 
under  the  same  names:  those  in  the 
principal  towns  are  all  which  we  can 
venture  to  give. 

No  post-road  in  Italy  is  so  little  fre- 
quented or  abounds  in  more  magnificent 
scenery  as  the  high  road  into  Calabria, 
yet  few  travellers  go  farther  S.  than 
Peestum.  The  absence  of  good  inns 
has  hitherto  been  a  sufficient  cause, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  slowness  of  vet- 
turino  travelling,  and  the  facilities  of 
proceeding  along  the  coast  by  steamer. 
The  high  post-road  is  guarded,  and 
the  traveller  who  can  submit  to  the 
customs  of  the  country,  and  has  learned 
to  put  up  with  Italian  inns  such  as 
they  are  found  elsewhere  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  will  find  that  a  journey 
into  Calabria  compensates  for  any  in- 
conveniences he  may  incur.  The  three 
provinces  are  rich  in  natural  beauty. 
The  mountains  are  clothed  with  forests, 
while  the  fertile  valleys,  the  broken 
coasts,  and  the  sites  rich  in  classical 
associations,  afford  a  combination  of 
beautiful  and  interesting  scenes  not  sur- 
passed in  any  part  of  Europe. 

The  rly,  from  Naples  to  Eboli  is  to 
be  carried  to  meet  the  Taranto  and 
Keggio  line  at  Torremare  Stat,  but  at 
present  it  is  only  completed  on  the 
Naples  side  as  far  as  Balvano  (see  Rte. 
153),  and  on  the  Torremare  side  as  fiu* 
as  Calciano  (see  Rte.  156). 

The  malle-poste  (vettura  corrierd) 
leaves  Eboli  for  Lagonegro  daily  (see 
Correspondenze  delle  Ferrovie  Meridionale 
in  the  Indicatore  Ufficiale),  correspond- 
ing with  the  different  towns  of  Calabria, 
and  takes  3^  days  to  reach  Reggio; 
fare  about  70  fr.  There  is  also  a 
diligence  3  times  a  week,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a  place  in  either.  Vetr 
turini  take  10  days  to  perform  the 
journey  from  Salerno  to  Reggio,  and 
charge  from  80  to  1 00  francs  for  a  place 
in  the  interior  of  the  carriage.  They 
usually  follow  a  road  in  some  parts 
different  from  that  travelled  by  the 
courier;  we  have  therefore,  in  the  follow- 
ers'. Italy.] 


ing  route,  in  which  the  posts  are  g^ven 
according  to  the  latest  government  regu- 
lations, endeavoured  to  describe  the 
country  so  as  to  include  all  possible 
changes. 

The  railway  as  far  as  Salerno  has  al- 
ready been  described  (Excursion  IV. 
from  Naples,  see  p.  291),  as  &r  as 
Eboli  there  are  3  trains  daily  from 
Naples  in  3^  to  4^  hrs. 

On  leaving  Salerno  the  line,  after 
skirting  the  shore  for  3  m.,  proceeds 
along  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
on  which  the  picturesque  villages  of 
Pugliano,  Montecorvino,  and  others  are 
scattered,  and  reaches, 

9  kil.  Pontecagnano  Stat.,  and 

8  kil.  Beliiszi  Stat. 

Crossing  several  streams,  we  pass 
near  Vicenza,  a  group  of  houses  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  Picentia,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  Picentiniy  before 
reaching 

3  kil.  Battipaglia  Stat.,  a  village  on 
the  Tusciano,  12  m.  from  Salerno,  where 
the  road  to  Psestum  branches  off  on 
the  rt.  (see  p.  294).  On  the  hills  N.  of 
Battipaglia  is  Olevano  (2710  luhab.), 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  villages  on 
this  side  of  the  Apennines. 

6  kil.  Molt  Stat.  (8947  Inhab.— Inns: 
Albergo  del  Vuzzo,  nearly  10  min.  out- 
side the  town,  and  is  the  diligence 
office,  attentive  landlord ;  Alb.  del  Sor- 
rentino)y  situated  at  a  considerable  ele- 
vation above  the  level  of  the  plains. 
The  climate  is  uniformly  mild,  but 
during  the  summer  the  town  becomes 
unhealthy,  in  consequence  of  the  mal- 
aria which  ascends  from  the  subjacent 
plain  of  the  Sele.  The  town  commands 
a  fine  view  over  the  sea,  the  magnifi- 
cent forest  of  Persano,  the  towns  on  the 
slopes  of  Monte  Alburno,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Silarus.  There  is  a  curious 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  a  cer- 
tain Rwerto  di  Oderisio,  in  the  ch.  of 
S.  Francesco  di  Assisi  here.  [Diligence 
3  times  a  week  from  Eboli  to  Melfi  (in 
Rte.  152),  by  (5  hrs.)  Auletta  and  Po- 
tenza,  corresponding  with  that  from 
Melfi  and  Barletta  by  Canosa.] 


The  Sele  is  crossed  3}  m.  from  Eboli. 
The  road  leaves  on  the  rt.  Postiglione 

2  D 
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(2991  Inhab.),  utoated  on  the  N.  ade 
otMcmU  AOmnot  and  commands  during 
the  ascent  a  fine  Tiew  oyer  the  plains 
of  Psestnm  and  the  sea. 

10  m.  DucheatOf  a  post  station. 
Xo  ScorzOf  a  short  distance  beyond  it, 
<m  the  sammit  of  the  mountain,  is  one  of 
the  resting-places  of  the  yettarini  on 
the  second  ^y's  joomey  from  Naples. 
It  has  a  tolerable  inn.  The  villages 
of  CastdUccio,  Galdo,  and  Sicianano 
are  seen  among  the  heishts  of  Al- 
bnmo.  This  moontain,  the  Albumus 
of  Virgil,  which  forms  the  most  striking 
object  in  the  landscape  from  Psstom, 
separates  the  open  plain  between  Lo 
Scorso  and  Aoletta  from  the  sea :  it  is 
often  called  the  Monte  di  Pottiglione  or 
di  Sicignanot  from  the  nearest  villages. 
The  scenery  of  its  dark  forests  and  deep 
ravines  is  magnificent.  Its  lower  slopes 
are  clothed  with  extensive  woods  of  oak 
and  beech,  interspersed  with  ilex. 

Est  Inoos  SLlari  circa,  fUdboiqiie  virentem 
Plarimnt  Albnromn  voUtani,  cui  nomen  asUo 
Boimmnm  est,  oBstron  Graii  ventre  vocantes ; 
Anier,  acertw  sonans ;  quo  tola  exterrita  silvis 
LMffagiiuit  armenta,  ftarit  mugitibus  ctber 
C(uicussu8,  sUvaqne,  et  sioci  ripa  Tanagri. 

ViBG.  Gearg.  in.  US. 

The  road  descends  into  the  valley 
of  the  Tanagro,  called  also  Negro,  the 
ancient  Tatuiger,  which  rashes  along 
its  rocky  bed,  forming  small  cataracts 
in  its  coarse.  The  river  is  crossed  be- 
fore reaching 

11m.  Auletta  (2997  Inhab. — Inn: 
Za  FostOf  poor),  situated  on  an  eleva- 
tion  above  the  Negro,  amidst  a  grove 
of  olive-trees  and  vineyards.  It  was 
formerly  strongly  fortified,  and  with- 
stood a  siege  by  Charles  V.  from  the 
4th  to  the  24th  of  Ju]y,  1535.  [Here 
the  road  to  Potenza  branches  ofip  on  the 
I.  (Rte.  153),  on  which,  pending  the 
completion  of  the  rly.  to  Poteaza,  there 
is  a  public  conveyance  in  8  hrs.  in  cor> 
respondence  with  the  vettura  corriera 
and  the  diligence  from  Naples.]  Here 
the  traveller  may  witness  the  first  dis- 
tressing effects  of  the  earthquake  of 
1857,  &e  ch.  and  most  of  the  houses  in 
the  place  having  been  ruined. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Auletta  is 
Pertosa,  also  half  ruined  by  the  late 
earthquake.      Below  this  place   is  a 


large  cavern  dedicated  to  San  M> 
chele,  from  which  the  Negro 
into  the  iiavine,  after  a  sol 
coarse  of  2  m.  fnm  Za  PoOa. 
yond  Pertosa  we  cross  a  fine  brii 
of  7  arches,  called  Pomte  di  Cam] 
trtfio,  spanning  a  ravine  of  inmx 
depth,  through  which  flows  one  of 
branches  of  the  Negro ;  it  then  asce: 
the  mountain  by  well-constructed  zi§> 
zags.  A  few  miles  beyond  the  suxmciti 
from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
subjacent  valley  to  the  S.,  the  road  d^ 
scends  into  the  VaUo  di  ZHanOf  lesTiif 
on  the  rt,  beautifully  situated  at  tLt 
entrance  of  the  valley, 

6  m.  La  Polh,  (5706  Inhab.),  wliick 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  the   earti- 

auake  of  Dec.  1857.  At  the  base  of 
ie  hill  on  which  the  town  is  bmlL 
the  Galore,  which  here  assumes  th: 
character  of  a  considerable  stream,  soi- 
denly  disappears,  and  pursues  its  sub- 
terranean course  as  far  as  Pertosa.  TB 
fiict  is  recorded  by  Pliny,  who  desent« 
the  stream  as  being  in  campo  Atiaati. 
from  a  small  town  in  the  valley. 

The  Vol  di  Diano  is  locally  oile- 
brated  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  U 
is  20  m.  long  and  4  broad.  The  Negro. 
here  called  the  Calore,  flows  thrmp 
it,  and  tends,  with  the  number  of  arti- 
ficial pools  formed  by  the  natives  h 
the  purpose  of  steeping  their  &x.  £' 
produce  the  malaria  with  which  im] 
parts  of  the  valley  are  afilicted.  Ol 
the  hills  on  either  side  are  numeTV^ 
villages.  The  road  continues  to  as- 
cend the  valley,  leaving  upon  an  emi- 
nence on  the  1.  Atena  (2841  Inhab.)  ^'  i 
ancient  Atina,  a  city  of  Lucania:  thers 
are  still  extensive  remains  of  its  wills 
and  towers,  and  of  an  amphitheatre.  Tltf 
earthquake  of  1857  has  nearly  levelli'i 
this  town  to  the  ground,  as  well  as  tbi 
villages  Ia  PoUa,  S.  Pietro,  and  ^ 
Arsenio,  on  the  opposite  side  of  ^^ 
valley. 

10  m.  Sala  (7782  Inhab. -U- 
different  Inn),  supposed  to  stand  k^ 
the  site  of  Marciliana ,  a  station  ^ 
the  Via  Popilia  in  -Lucania.  I^  i$ 
beautifully  situated  on  one  of  the  mcx^ 
tains  on  the  1.  side  of  the  valley,  bat 
subject  to  malaria.  Nearly  opposite) 
occupying  the  isolated  hill  above  tb<! 
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W.  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed 
by  a  Roman  bridge,  called  PofUe  di 
SiUa,  is  IHano  or  Teggiano  (7018 
Inhab.),  the  Tegianum  of  the  Lucani, 
which  ^ves  its  name  to  the  valley. 
In  1497  Diano  withstood  a  siege 
under  Antonio  Sanseverino,  Prince 
of  Salerno,  against  Frederick  of 
Aragon,  who  could  only  take  it 
by  granting  favourable  terms.  3  m. 
farther  the  road  leaves  on  the  I.  Pa- 
dula  (8662  Inhab.),  the  ancient  Consi- 
linum,  the  site  of  which  is  supposed  to 
be  marked  by  some  ruins  on  the  hill 
above  the  town.  Below  it  are  the 
rains  of  the  once  famous  Carthusian 
monastery  La  Certosa  di  S.  Zorenzo, 
ruined  by  the  French  during  their  oc- 
cupation of  Calabria,  but  almost  now 
uninhabitable  from  the  effects  of  the 
earthquake  of  1857.  It  is  a  fine  and 
extensive  building,  but'  so  despoiled  of 
its  ornaments  that  little  remains  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 
[From  Padula  a  path  of  12  m.,  skirting 
the  Monte  8.  Elia,  proceeds  through 
the  valley  of  the  Agri  to  Montemurro 
(3844  Inhab.),  and  Saponara  (2620 
Inhab.),  situated  on  a  hill,  below 
which,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river, 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and 
some  fragments  of  reticulated  ma- 
sonry mark  the  site  of  Grumentum, 
one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Lucania.  j 
Montesano  (5617  Inhab.)  and  the  adja- 
cent Capuchin  convent  are  passed  hsUf- 
way  between  Padula  and  the  post- 
station  of  Casalnuovo,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  valley,  which  contracts  con- 
siderably hereabouts. 

It  was  along  the  district  through 
which  we  have  passed,  between  La  Du- 
chessa  and  the  small  village  of  Casal- 
nuovo  (1800  Inhab.),  and  especially 
along  the  range  of  hills  bordering  the 
Val  di  Diano  on  the  E.,  and  separating 
it  firom  the  plains  of  the  Basilicata,  that 
the  effects  of  the  severe  earthquake  of 
Dec.  16,  1857,  were  most  severely  felt; 
the  limits  as  regards  its  greatest  violence, 
for  it  was  felt  as  far  as  Terracinato  the 
N.W.,  and  extended  in  a  meridional  di- 
rection from  Melfi  on  the  N.  to  Lago- 
negro  on  the  S.,  the  principal  places  that 
suffered  being  Potenza,  La  Polla,  Diano, 
Sala,  and  Padula  in  the  Val  di  Diano, 


and  Tito,  Marsico  Nnovo,  Saponara,  and 
Montemurro  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
same  ridge,  the  two  latter  places,  with 
Padula  and  Polla,  being  all  but  com- 
pletely ruined.  The  chain  of  hills  that 
extends  from  N.  to  S.  between  Avigliano 
and  Lagonegro,  is  composed  of  compact 
limestone,  probably  of^the  Neocomian 
or  cretaceous  period,  covered  on  its 
declivities  by  beds  of  tertiary  marine 
marl,  sands,  and  conglomerates,  the 
latter  forming  many  of  the  picturesque 
insulated  pe&s,  on  which  are  perched 
the  towns  high  above  the  valley,  to 
protect  them  from  the  effects  of  war 
and  malaria.  In  some  instances,  whole 
villages,  like  Pertosa,  Padula,  Monte- 
murro, and  Saponara,  placed  on  these 
beds  of  conglomerate,  have  been  over- 
turned like  a  pack  of  cards  on  a  table, 
and  the  ruins  deposited  in  the  ravines 
beneath.  The  number  of  persons  killed 
during  this  awful  catastrophe  is  said 
to  have  been  10,000,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  much  larger,  and  the  amount 
of  distress  caused  was  very  consider- 
able. 

Passing  the  eminence  on  which 
Casalnuovo  is  situated,  the  road  crosses 
several  small  streams,  the  tributaries 
of  the  Negro,  and  then  ascends  for 
6  m.  in  a  serpentine  course  between 
the  mountains,  and  crosses  the  Trecchina 
before  it  reaches  (64  m.  from  Eboli) 

26  m.  Lagmegro  (4412  Inhab. — /«», 
indifferent,  the  resting-place  of  the  vet- 
turini),  the  chief  town  of  a  district 
situated  in  a  wild  position  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  narrow  glen,  overhung 
by  the  lofty  heights  of  Monte  Cocuzzo, 
Monte  del  Papa,  and  Monte  Cervoro. 
One  of  the  first  battles  between  the 
Neapolitans  and  the  French  army  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  after  the  invasion 
of  Naples  in  1806,  was  fought  at  Lago- 
negro, when  Gen.  Regnier  defeated  a 
detachment  of  Neapolitans  conmianded 
by  Col.  Sciarfa.  Lagonegro  and  other 
towns  on  this  route  occupied  by  the 
French  were  the  scenes  of  the  most 
cruel  executions.  CoUetta  the  historian 
affirms  that  he  himself  saw  a  person 
impaled  by  order  of  a  French  colonel 
who  had  been  in  the  Levant.  From 
Lagonegro  the  road  crosses  two  branches 
of  3ie  Rio  delle  Noce  by  bridges  thrown 
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neroa  the  deep  and  narrow  raTines  in 
which  they  flow,  and  proceeds  thence 
through  a  bleak  and  gloomy  defile, 
leaving  on  the  rt.  Rivello  (4039  Inhab.) 
and  its  dependent  hamlets,  occupying 
the  crests  of  hills  overlooking  the 
▼alleys  of  the  Treochina.  Here  a  road 
from  Sapri,  upon  the  coast,  crosses. 
On  the  1.  is  the  gloomy  valley  of  Monte 
Serino,  where  the  river  Sinno,  the  Siris 
of  the  Greeks,  takes  its  rise,  and  flows 
thence  into  the  gulf  of  Taranto. 

The  road  passes  on  the  1.  the  small 
pool  called  Jjoao  di  Serino^  the  ancient 
Locum  Niger^  halfway  between  Lago- 
negroand 

12  m.  Zauria  (10,696  Inhab.),  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain,  and 
opposite  to  the  imposing  mass  of  Monte 
Sirino.  It  is  separated  into  two  por- 
tions, the  upper  and  lower  towns,  with 
a  cascade  dashing  from  the  rock  on 
which  the  upper  town  is  built  It  is 
surrounded  by  vineyards.  There  is  no 
inn,  but  there  is  a  tolerable  osteria 
about  2  m.  &rther  on  the  high  road. 

11  m.  Castelluccio  (5904  Inhab.),  di- 
vided into  the  upper  and  lower  towns. 
The  lower  town,  in  the  plain,  is  the 
largest,  and  contains  the  post-house. 
The  upper  town,  on  a  rocky  eminence, 
is  very  cold.  Castelluccio  is  built  above 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Lao,  the 
Zaiis  of  the  Greeks,  between  the  S. 
flanks  of  Monte  Sabino  and  the  range 
of  mountains  called  the  Costiera  d^Jgro- 
monte.  The  woods  around  abound 
with  game.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill 
on  wnich  the  upper  town  is  built, 
Sciarfa  defeated  the  republican  army 
in  1799.  S.  of  Castelluccio  is  Laino, 
picturesquely  placed  on  the  hills  bound- 
ing the  Lao,  by  which  it  is  divided  into 
two  portions;  the  one  called  Laino 
Borgo,  the  other  Xiaino  Castello. 

7  m.  Hotonda,  a,  town  of  4764  Inhab., 
prettily  built  round  a  conical  hill  in 
the  centre  of  that  rich  tract  of  the  fron- 
tier of  Basilicata  which  lies  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Lao. 

The  province  of  Calabria  Citenore 
is  entered  1  m.  beyond  Rotonda.  A 
tedious  ascent  leads  to  the  long  and 
narrow  strip  of  table-land  stretching 
from  N.  to  S.  called  Campo  Tenese, 
one  of  the  bleakest    mountain  plains 


in  the  kingdom.  In  winter  it  is 
covered  with  snow,  and  at  all  time 
it  wears  a  desolate  and  chilly  aspect. 
In  1806  Campo  Tenese  wasoocapiedby 
the  entrenched  camp  of  General  DamsL 
commanding  the  Neapolitan  army  and 
volunteers,  amounting  to  14^000  men. 
General  Regnier  advanced  with  the 
French  army,  drove  the  royal  force 
from  Campestrino  and  Lag^iegro  b 
his  passage,  and  ascending  the  haghts 
above  Campo  Tenese^descended  withom 
opposition  mto  the  plain.  The  Neapo- 
litans fled  at  the  first  fire,  abandoning 
their  entrenchments  with  their  artillery 
and  baggage. 

Campo  Tenese  is  a  post-station.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  plain,  a  winding 
descent  leads  down  the  defile,  called  the 
Dirupata  di  Moranoy  and  through  the 
narrow  valley  at  the  base  of  Mffoii 
Pollino,  6875  ft.  high,  to 

11  m.  Morano  (8910  Inhab.),  the 
Lucanian  Muranunij  beautifully  dts- 
ated  in  a  well-wooded  dell  beneath 
the  W.  flanks  of  the  Pollino,  amoog 
which  the  Coscile,  the  ancient  Sybaris, 
rises.  The  town  is  highly  picturesque, 
being  on  a  conical  hill,  the  summit  of 
which  is  occupied  by  a  fine  feudal 
Gothic  castle.  The  road  beyond  is 
shut  in  by  lofty  and  well-wooded 
mountains. 

9  m.  CastroviUari  (9396  lnhab.\ 
upon  an  eminence  surrounded  by  loftr 
mountains.  It  is  divided  into  tvo 
portions,  the  more  modem  of  which 
contains  many  good  streets  and  resi- 
dences of  the  proprietors  of  the  district 
The  Castle  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Norman  period. 

[A  good  road  of  about  10  m.  turos 
off  from  Castrovillari,  through  Fn- 
scineto  and  Porcile,  to  Cassano  Stat,  on 
the  rly.  along  the  Gulf  of  Taranto 
(Rte.  156).] 

The  post-road  from  Castrovillari  pro- 
ceeds directly  S.  to 

8  m.  Cammarata^  a  post-station ;  from 
whence  crossing  several  tribntaries  of 
the  Coscile,  it  reaches 

14  m.  Tarsia  (IS\3  Inhab.),  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Caprasxa,  situated  not 
far  from  the  1.  bank  of  the  Crati, 

The  rly,  in  progress  to  Cosenza, 
passing  through  Tarsia  from  Buffaloria 
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(Rte.  1 56)  is  not  quite  complete,  there 
being  a  break  between  the  next  siat. 
(IJ  m.),  Majolungo  and  Frassia^  on 
which  a  diligence  runs.  From  Frassia 
the  stats,  are  (2 J  m.)  San  Marco  Argen- 
tatWf  (3  m.)  Lattarico,  (5  m.)  Btsignano^ 
(2  m.)  Montalto  Ufflgo),  (4  m.)  JRendi 
San  FUij  (4  m.)  Cosenza, 

The  town  of  Tarsia  consists  of  one 
long  street,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  the  Spinelli  family.  It  is 
the  birthplace  of  Marco  Aurelio 
Severino,  a  distinguished  anatomist  and 
surgeon  of  the  17th  cent  The  road 
now  ascends  the  1.  hank  of  the  Crati, 
through  a  highly  cultiyated  and  beau- 
tiful country,  bounded  by  well-wooded 
hills,  and  leaves  on  the  1.,  and  beyond 
the  river,  Bisignano  (4450  Inhab.), 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Besidice^  an 
episcopal  city,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the 
junction  of  the  Macone  with  the  Crati. 
It  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  the  Sanse- 
verino  family.  A  long  ascent  leads 
above  the  Crati  to 

13  m.  JRitortOf  a  post-station. 
On  the  ch£dn  of  hills  which  bounds 
the  valley  on  the  E.  are  Luzzi  (3844 
Inhab.),  Rose  (2567  Inhab.),  Castiglume 
(1318   Inhab.),  the  ch.  of  which  con- 
tains paintings  hy Lo  Zingaro  and  Po*- 
qualotti,  and  numerous  other  villages. 
Among  those   on  the  W.   range    are 
MontMto  (6095  Inhab.)  and  S.  Sosti, 
two  colonies  of   the   Waldenses  who 
settled  in   the   province    towards   the 
close  of  the  1 4th  cent.    Guardia,  10  m. 
N.W.  near  the  coast,  was  another  colony. 
At  the  Reformation  these  colonies  were 
joined  by  missionaries  from  the  valleys  of 
Pragela  and  from  Geneva,  under  whose 
teaching  the  reformed  doctrines  spread 
around  Cosenza.    The  Court  of  Rome 
despatched  two  monks  into  Calabria  to 
suppress  the  Waldensian  churches.  They 
arrived  at  S.  Sosti,  and  warned  the  inha- 
bitants against  the  consequences  of  per- 
sisting in  their  heresy,  and  desired  them 
to  attend  the  mass,  which  would  be 
celebrated  on  a  certain  day.    At  the 
time  appointed,  the  whole  population 
quitted  die  town,  and  retired  into  the 
surrounding  mountains.      The  monks 
then  proceeded  to  Guardia,  where  they 
induced  the  inhab.  to  comply  with  their 


demands,    by  representing  that   their 
brethren  at  S.  Sosti  had  renounced  their 
errors  by  attending  mass;  but  the  de- 
ception was  discovered,  and  the  inhab. 
joined  their  neighbours  in  the  woods. 
The  monks  sent  troops  in  pursuit  of  the 
Aigitlves  from  S.  Sosti,  who  were  hunted 
down,  until  a  party  who  had  taken 
possession  of  an  inaccessible  hill  or- 
ganized an  attack,  in  which  the  soldiers 
were  put  to  flight.    This  success  ex- 
asperated the  Church;  and  at  the  de- 
sire of  the  Pope,  the  Viceroy  de  Toledo 
marched  into  Calabria,  with  a  large 
body  of  troops.    S.  Sosti  was  delivered 
up  to  fire  and  sword;   the  fugitives 
were   tracked    to    their  recesses,  and 
either  killed  upon  the  spot,  or  left  to  die 
of  hunger  in  the  caverns.    The  inquisi- 
tors now  proceeded  to  Guardia.    The 
town  was  fortified,  but  they  gained  pos- 
session of  it  by  inducing  the  citizens  to 
agree  to  a  pretended  exchange  of  pri- 
soners.     70  of   the   principal    inhab. 
were  seized  and  conveyed  in  chains  to 
Montalto,  where  they  were  submitted  to 
the  most  horrible  tortures.    Some  were 
sawn  through  the  middle ;  some  thrown 
from  high  towers ;  others  beaten  to  death 
with  iron  rods  and  burning  torches; 
others  had  their  bowels  torn  out ;  and 
one,  Bernardino  Conti,  was  covered  with 
pitch,  and  publicly  burnt  to  death  in 
the  streets  of  Cosenza.    Neither  females 
nor  children  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
inquisitors.     These  events  took  place 
about  1555.     A  few  years  afterwards 
another  more   successful  attempt  was 
made  to  extirpate  the  heresy.    In  1560 
the  Protestants  of  Montalto  were  put  to 
death,  one  by  one,  under  the  superin- 
tendenceof  the  Marchese  diBucchianico. 
A  Roman  Catholic  eye-witness,  quoted 
by  Dr.  M*Crie  in  his  *  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  Italy,'  states  that  "  they 
were  all  shut  up  in  one  house.    The 
executioner  weni  and  bringing  out  one 
of  them,  covered  his  face  with  a  napkin, 
led  him  out  to  a  field  near  the  house, 
and  causing  him  to  kneel  down,  cat  his 
throat  with  a  knife.    Then  taking  the 
bloody  napkin,  he  went  and  brought 
out  another,  whom  he  put  to  death  aiter 
the  same  manner.     In  tiiis  way  the 
whole  number,   88,  were  butchered.** 
The  same  eye-witness  states,  that "  the 
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number  of  heretics  taken  in  Calabria 
amoontB  to  1600,  all  of  whom  are  con- 
demned, but  only  88  have  as  yet  been 
Sut  to  death."  The  Viceroy  Duke 
'Alcala  ordered  meet  of  the  sundTors 
to  be  sent  to  the  galleys,  and  the  women 
and  children  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

Between  Tarsia  and  Cosenza  the  road 
crosses  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Crati. 
The  Busenta,  which  is  passed  before 
entering  Cosenza,  flows,  near  its  junc- 
ture with  the  Crati,  over  the  grave 
of  Alaric  King  of  the  Goths.  A  portion 
of  his  army  was  advancing  S.  for  the 
invasion  of  Sicily,  when  the  design  was 
defeated  by  his  premature  death  at 
Cosenza.  **  The  ferocious  character  of 
the  barbarians,"  says  Gibbon,  **  was  dis* 
played  in  the  funeral  of  a  hero  whose 
valour  and  fbrtone  they  celebrated  with 
mournful  applause.  By  the  labour  of  a 
captive  multitude,  they  forcibly  diverted 
the  course  of  the  Busentinus.  The  royal 
sepulchre,  adorned  with  the  splendid 
spoils  and  trophies  of  Rome,  was  con- 
structed in  the  vacant  bed ;  the  waters 
were  then  restored  to  their  natural 
channel,  and  the  secret  spot  where 
the  remains  of  Alaric  had  been  depo- 
sited was  for  ever  concealed  by  the  in- 
human massacre  of  the  prisoners  who 
had  been  employed  to  execute  the 
work."  4  m.  before  reaching  Cosenza 
a  road  branches  off  on  the  rt  to  Paola 
on  the  sea-coast  (p.  407). 

15  m.  Cosenza  Rly.  Stat.  (15,962  In- 
hab. — Inn :  Albergo  dei  due  Lionetti,  very 
fair,  with  a  beautiful  view),  the  capital 
of  Calabria  Citeriore,  and  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  is  situated  in  a  deep  glen 
at  the  junction  of  the  Busento  with 
the  Crati,  by  which  it  is  divided  into 
two  j^rtions.  The  lower  part  of  the 
city  }s  much  exposed  to  malaria ;  but 
the  upper,  on  the  E.  bank,  is  healthy, 
and  contains  the  fine  building  of  the 
Tribunale,  and  numerous  public  esta- 
blishments. The  houses  and  palaces 
of  the  rich  proprietors  of  the  province 
are  usually  well  built.  The  streets, 
however,  are  frequently  narrow  and 
crooked;  there  are  extensive  silkworks. 

Cosenza  occupies  the  site  and  retains 
the  name  of  donsentioj  the  metropolis 
of  the  Bruttians,  where  the  mutilated 
remains  of  Alexander,  King  of  Epirus, 


were  interred  after  hisdeaSthnear "Panio- 
sia.   It  was  a  town  of  importance  dniTBg 
the  war  with  Spartacns,  and  in  b.c.  40  vi& 
unsuccessfally  besieg«i  by  Sextos  P(bb- 
peius.    It  was  taken  by  &e  Saracens  ia 
1009.    In  1270,  as  Philippe  le  Hardin 
returning  through  Ca]^bria  io  Fnii« 
with  the  dead   bodies  of   his  father, 
brother,   brother-in-law,   and  son,  hi 
first  wife,  Isabella  of  Aragon,  died  ss 
they  were    passing   through  Cosena. 
The  town    suffered   greatly  in  1461, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Roberto  Orsinl 
and  has  been  much  damaged  by  earth- 
quakes.    The  Cathedral  bas  been  spoilt 
by  restorations.     It  contains  the  tomb 
of  Louis  ///.,  Duke  of  Anjouy  who  died 
here  in  1435,  18  mouths  after  his  mar- 
riage to  Margaret  of  Savoy,  which  vss 
solemnised  in  this  cathedral  in  1433. 
Aulas  Janus  ParrhasiuSy  the  celebratieii 
grammarian,  was  bom  here  in  Hro; 
also  Antonio  Serra,  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  political  economy,  his  ^wk 
having  been  printed  in  1613 ;  and  Ber- 
nardino Telesio  (1509-1588),  one  of  the 
most  acute  philosophers  of  the  16th 
centy.     Cosenza  was  the  seat  of  the 
sanguinary  military  commission  estab- 
lished in  Calabria  during  the  French 
occupation  in  1808. 

From  Cosenza  a  path  of  4  m.  alosg 
the  bed  of  the  Arcontej  a  tributary  <rf 
the  Crati,  leads  to  Mendicino  (3566 
Inhab.)>  situated  on  a  triple  hill,  asd 
considered  by  most  Italian  antiquaries 
to  mark  the  site  of  Pandosia  BnUvmrn, 
which  witnessed  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Alexander  King  of  Epirus  by  &e 
Bruttians,  b.c.  326.  The  similarity  of 
the  name  Arconti  with  the  ancient 
Acheron,  which  was  associated  by  the 
oracle  with  the  pre^ction  of  the  &te 
of  the  Grecian  prince,  gives  additiooal 
confirmation  to  tiie  locality. 

\jRly,  N.E.  20  m.  to  Frassia,  whence 
diligence f  as  mentioned  above,  to  Mojo- 
lungo  and  Rly.  16  m.  to  Buffaloriaf  on 
the  Taranto  and  Reggie  line,  in  Ete. 
156.] 


EXCURSIONS  TO  LA  SiLA,  AND  TO  PAOU 
AND  THE  WESTERN  SHORE. 

The  traveller  who  is  disposed  to  spend 
a  few  days  at  Cosenza  can  make  some 
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very  interesting  excursions  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, making  inquiries  first  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  district. 

I.  Eastward  of  Cosenza,  beyond  the 
dense   cluster  of  villages,   here  called 
Casali,    which   cover  the  hills  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Crati,  is  the  vast  tract  of 
mountain  table-land  still  called  by  the 
ancient  name  of  Sila,  which  is  perhaps 
less  known  and  explored  by  travellers 
than   any  mountain  district  in  the  S. 
of  Enrope.     It  is  about  40  m.  long, 
and  from  15  to  20   broad,  commenc- 
ing near  the  Mucone,  S.  of  Bisignano 
and   Acri,  and  stretching  through  the 
whole  of  Calabria  Citeriore  into  Cala- 
bria Ulteriore  1 1.,  nearly  as  far  as  Catan- 
zaro.     Many  of  the  higher  peaks  are 
covered  with  snow  from  Nov.  to  April. 
The  upper  range  of  hills  is  clothed  wiih 
impenetrable  forests  of  firs ;  the  lower 
abound    in   oaks,   beeches,  and   elms, 
and     present    a    succession    of    rich 
pastoral  plains,  intersected  by  beautiful 
ravines  and  watered  by  copious  streams. 
These  table-lands  are  used  as  summer 
pasturage.      At  the    breaking    up  of 
winter    not  only  the    shepherds,    but 
many  of  the  landowners  themselves, 
remove   to    La  Sila ;    whole  fisimilies 
accompany  this  annual  migration.    The 
higher  mountains  command  both  seas. 
The  scenery  of  the  district  is  magnifi- 
cent, combining  every  possible  variety 
of  forest   and    mountain;   the   woods 
abound  in  game,  and  the  rivers  in  fish ; 
and  many  of  the  proprietors  look  for- 
ward to  their  summer  residence  in  the 
Sila  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  plea- 
sure.   At  Longobuco,  on  its  E.  flanks, 
are  some  lead-mines.    The  forests  and 
pasturages  of  Sila  were  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  are  described  by 
Pliny,  Dioscorides,  and  Strabo,  who  says 
that  it  was  700  stadia  in  length.     It 
supplied  the  Sicilians  and  Athenians 
with  timber  for  their  fleets ;  and  it  is 
still  the  source  from  which  the  Neapo- 
litan shipbuilders  derive  their  principal 
supplies.    Virgil  describes  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautifal  passage : 

Ac  velnt  ingenti  SUa,  summove  Tabumo, 
Cum  duo  conversis  inimica  in  prslia  tauri 
Frontibus  incamint,  pavidi  cessere  magisfcri ; 
Stat  pecus  omne   metu  muttun,  mnssantqae 
Juvencie, 


Quisluemori  imperitet,   quern  iota  armenta 

sequantur : 
[Ui  inter  sese  multa  vi  vulnera  miscent, 
Gorauaque  obnixi  iufigunt,  et  sanguine  largo 
Colla  armosque  lavant:   gemitu  nemus  omne 

remugit.  JBhi,  xii.  715. 

As  there  is  no  accommodation  to  be 
found  within  the  range  of  La  Sila,  the 
only  mode  of  visiting  it  will  be  by  pro- 
curing letters  of  introduction  at  Cosenza 
to  the  resident  proprietors  in  the  summer 
season,  who  are  very  hospitable. 

II.  A  road  of  21  m.  leads  from  Co- 
senza to  Paola,  which,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  road,  will  require  6  hrs.  in 
going,  and  8  in  returning.  It  follows  the 
high  road  from  Naples  for  the  first  4  m., 
when  it  strikes  oflFon  the  1.,  and,  follow- 
ing for  3  m.  the  1.  bank  of  the  Emulif 
leaves  on  a  hill  on  the  1.  Rende  (5286 
Inhab.),  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Arinlha  (?),  and  ascends  to  S,  Fill 
(4128  Inhab.),  9i  m.  from  Cosenza. 
From  S.  Fili  the  road,  through  a  series 
of  windings  and  ascents,  crosses  the 
ridge  of  the  mountains  which  separates 
the  upper  -valley  of  the  Crati  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  descendjs  to 

Paola  (8468  Inhab.  /nn,  indifferent), 
the  chief  town  of  a  district,  situated 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  on 
the  borders  of  a  deep  ravine  which 
is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Fatycus  of  the 
Greeks.  It  contains  some  good  houses 
and  a  feudal  castie,  and,  like  the  other 
towns  on  this  coast,  it  has  extensive 
silkworks.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  S, 
Francesco  di  Paola,  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Minims,  The  steamers 
from  Naples  to  Messina  touch  here 
twice  or  thrice  a-week  each  way,  and 
aflbrd  an  easy  way  of  reaching  Co- 
senza from  Naples.  Along  the  coast, 
N.  and  S.  of  Paola,  there  are  several 
interesting  villages,  beautiftdly  situ- 
ated, but,  as  there  is  no  carriage-road 
along  the  shore,  they  can  only  be  visited 
on  horseback,  or  in  a  boat.  "We  shall 
notice  a  few  of  them,  beginning  with 
die  most  distant  one  northwards. 

ScaJea  (2825  Inhab.),  picturesquely 
built  in  terraces,  whence  its  name  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived,  and  sur- 
mounted  by  a  ruined   castle.     5  m. 
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farther  N.,  roond  the  cape  of  Scalea,  is 
the  island  of  IHno^  on  which  some  an- 
cient remains  still  exist  drella,  di- 
vided into  vecchia  and  nuova,  occupying 
the  site  and  preserving  the  name  of 
CerUlaty  which  was  laid  waste  by 
HannibaL 

....  nunc  seae  ostendere  miles 
Lenoosln  e  loopQUs,  nunc  quern  Picentia  Festo 
Miait,  et  exbansta  mox  Poeno  Maite  Gerillfle. 

Su..  Ital.  tui.  679. 

The  ancient  Partus  Parthenius  of  the 
Phocians  is  placed  near  it.  10  m.  S. 
of  Scalea  is  Diamante  (1839  Inhab.), 
known  for  its  strong  red  wine,  which 
is  not  drinkable  till  it  is  at  least  4  or 
5  years  old.  Bdvedere  (^4858  Inhab.), 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  commanding 
such  an  extensive  view  as  to  account 
for  its  name.  From  the  summit  of 
La  Montea,  a  mountain  4  m.  N.E.  of 
the  town,  both  the  Tyrrhenian  and 
the  Ionian  sea  are  visible.  Cetraro 
(6473  Inhab.),  on  a  high  hill  overhang- 
ing the  shore.  The  whole  steep  coast 
from  here  to  Paola  is  dotted  with 
country  houses  and  villages,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  Fuscaldo  (9403 
Inhab.),  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle 
of  the  Spinellis. 

Following  the  coast  S.  from  Paola  to 
Capo  Suveroj  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Sta.  Evfemia,  we  find — <S.  Lvcido 
(3237  Inhab.),  called  in  the  middle  ages 
S.   Lvchio,  which  some  of  the  local 
antiquaries,  from  the  appearance  of  an- 
cient mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  sup- 
Cd  to  mark  the  site  of  Tetnesa,  which, 
ever,  we   shall    notice  fisirther  S. 
Itumefreddo  (4342  InhabO,  backed  by 
the  lofty  peak  of  Monte  Cocuzzo,  5620 
ft.  high,  which  is  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject from  all  parts  of  the  Coast    Bel- 
monte  (3775  Inhab.),  placed  on  a  high 
hill,  and  surrounded  by  orange-groves. 
Amantea    (4480   Inhab.),  supposed  to 
stand  upon  or  near  the  site  of  Clampe- 
tioj  a  city  of  Bruttium,  mentioned  by 
Livy.    Amantea  is  memorable  for  the 
sieges  it  maintained  against  the  French 
in  1806,  when  many  of  the  small  ports 
along  this  coast  were  occupied  by  the 
royalists,  who  were  supplied  with  arms 
and  ammunition  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 
The  town  and  fortress  are  built  on  a 
high  rock  on  the  very  margin  of  the 


sea ;  three  sides  of  it  are  protected  by 
the  rocks,  and  the  fourth  by  an  old  wall 
between  two  weak  bastions.  CoL  Mira- 
belli,  a  native  of  the  tO¥m,  defended  it 
with  a  handful  of  soldiers  «nd  three  can- 
non. General  Verdier  first  in"«ested  the 
place  in  Dec.  1806,  with  3200  picked 
men,  and  with  every  means  for  reducing 
it  which  military  science  and  artillery 
could  supply.  After  a  long  and  ineffec- 
tual attempt,  and  after  many  efforts  to 
scale  the  fortress,  the  French  abandoned 
the  enterprise,  and  retired  to  Cosenza. 
In  the  following  spring  a  second  attempt 
was  made,  in  which  famine  assisted  the 
besiegers,  and  after  a  siege  of  40  days 
the  little  garrison  capitulated  on  honour- 
able terms. 

The  coast  continues  bold,  but  'with 
scarcely  any  villages,  S.  of  Amantea 
to  Capo  Suveroy  the  Lampetes  of  Lyco- 
phron,  round  which,  2  m.  inland,  we  find 
Sta.  Evfemia  situated  where  the  hilly 
country  sinks  into  the  plain.  Half-way 
between  Amantea  and  Capo  Suvero  is 
the  Savuto,  ^e  Ocinarus  of  Lycophron, 
near  whose  1.  bank,  2^  m.  inland,  is 
Nocera,  the  Bruttian  JVuceria,  of  'which 
there  are  some  remuns.  Terina  also 
stood  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Savuto ;  2  m. 
S.  of  which,  between  Torre  del  Piano 
and  Torre  Zupo,  tiie  Ausonian  Temesa, 
known  for  its  gold  and  copper-mines,  is 
supposed  to  have  stood : — 

Evindtque  fretom,  Siculique  angnsta  Pelori, 
Hippotadteque  domes  regis,  Temesesque  metallSi 

Qyin  Metam.  xy.  706. 

Temesa,  according  to  the  poets,  was 
haunted  by  the  shade  of  Polites,  a  com- 
panion of  Ulysses,  in  expiation  of  whose 
treacherous  murder  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  offer  the  annual  sacrifice 
of  a  virgin,  until  Euthymus  the  Locrian 
relieved  them  by  conquering  the  cTil 
spirit 

In  1191,  according  to  Roger  de 
Hoveden,  this  line  of  coast  was  followed 
by  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  on  his  way  to 
the  Holy  Land,  to  take  part  in  the  3rd 
Crusade.  Richard,  on  hearing  that  his 
fleet  had  reached  Messina,  started  from 
Salerno,  where  he  had  been  some  time, 
and  passing  near  Conza  and  Melfi,strock 
across  country  to  Scalea,  whence  he  fol- 
lowed Ae  shore  to  Sta.  Eufemia :— 13  rf»« 
Sept,  a  Salerno  recessit^  et  transiens  (mt^ 
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ctvitatem  archiepiscopalem  qiuB  Melfi  diet" 
tur,et  ante  dvitatem  archiq>iacopalem  qua 
Conze  dicitur,  18  die  Sept.  venit  ad  dvi- 
tatem et  Castellum  quce  dicuntur  Escale 
(Scalea)  .  .  .  Nocte  sequentijacuit  rex  in 
villa  qucB  dicitur  Lacerari  (Cetraro)  th 
Frioraiu  Montis  Cassia;  19  die  Sept, 
transiens  rex  per  Prioratum  qui  dicitur 
S.  Michael  de  Josaphat,  venit  ad  alium 
Prioratum  ejusdem  ordiniSf  qui  dicitur  S. 
Mcaria  de  Fosses,  et  ibi  est  castellum,  quod 
dicitur  S.  Luchece  (S.  Lucido).  ^0  die 
Sept.  transiens  rex  per  castellum  qui  dicitur 
Lamante  (Amantea),  venit  ad  villam  qtus 
dicitur  S.  Eufemia. — From  S.  Eufemia 
Richard  went  to  Mileto  on  Jhe  21st» 
and  on  the  23rd  to  Messina. 


The  high  road,  on  leaving  Cosenza, 
begins  to  asoend  above  the  plain  of  the 
Crati,  through  a  well-cultivated  country, 
abounding  with  villages  and  bordered 
by  mulberry-trees.  The  high  ranges 
of  hills  on  either  side  are  clothed  with 
oaks  and  chesnut-trees. 

10  m.  Rogliano  (4893  Inhab. — Inn, 
poor).    It  is  situated  on  a  lofty  hill, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
magnificent  country  around  it     Fin- 
cenzo  Gravina,  the  celebrated  jurist  and 
poet,  was  bom  here  in  1644.    Rogliano 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
of  1638.     Nearly  opposite  Rogliano,  on 
the  W.  of  the  high   road,  is  Belsito 
(1129  Inhab.),  whose  situation    fully 
justifies  its   name :  and  beyond  it  is 
seen  the  lofty  peak  of  Monte  Cocuzzo. 
From  Rogliano  the  road  descends  to  the 
deep  ravine  of  the   Savuto,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.     About 
8  m.  lower  down  this  stream,  and  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  is  the 
village  of  Nocera,  3  m.  from  which, 
close  to  the  sea,  at  the  Torre  del  Piano, 
are  the  ruins  of  Terina,  mentioned  b^ 
Thucydides :  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  coins  of  Magna  Grsecia  are 
found  here.    By  a  long  and  steep  ascent 
"we  cross  a  high  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
called  CrocellediAgrifoglio,  and  arrive  at 
Carpamano,    a    post-station.      The 
village  of  the  same  name   (1632   In- 
hab.) is  on  a  hill  on  the  1.     The  road 
passes  through  a  glen  catching  a  view 


villages  forming  the  commune  of  Sci' 
gliano,  and  descends  to 

Covad,  the  post-station,  and  a  vil- 
lage on  the  frontier  of  the  provinces  of 
Calabria  Citeriore  and  Calabria  Ulte- 
riore  II.  After  passing  Soveria,  we 
asoend  the  side  of  the  mountains  which 
rise  between  the  valleys  of  the  Lamato 
and  the  Corace  and  form  the  watershed 
between  the  Gul&  of  S.  Eufemia  and 
Squillace,  to 

Arena  Bianco,  a  post-station.  The 
road  continues  to  ascend  to 

24  m.  7\tio/o(3581  Inhab. — /nn,in- 
diflferent),  situated  on  the  backbone  of 
the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  that  sepa- 
rates the  two  seas.  It  stands  midway 
between  the  Corace,  which  fells  into 
the  Gulf  of  Squillace,  and  the  Lamato, 
which  fells  into  that  of  Sta.  Eufemia,  a 
position  which  explains  the  proverb  that 
the  rain  which  falls  on  the  roofe  of  its 
houses  runs  ofif  on  one  side  into  the 
Ionian,  and  on  the  other  into  the  Tyr- 
rhenian sea.  An  inscription  discovered 
at  Tiriolo  in  1640,  containing  a  decree 
of  the  Senate  relative  to  the  Baccha- 
nalian conspiracy  described  by  Livy 
xxxix.,  proves  that  the  Ager  Taurianus 
of  Strabo  must  have  been  in  this  dis- 
trict. Many  ancient  coins  and  small 
bronzes  have  been  found  near  the  town. 


of  the  mountains,  and  commands  0' 
of  the  sea,  leaves  on  the  rt.  the  numerous    extensive  view  over  the  plains  of  M' 


[Shortly  before  reaching  Tiriolo  a 
road  of  11  m.  (diligence  in  3  hrs.  3  fr.) 
diverges  on  the  I.,  and,  crossing  the 
Corace,  the  ancient  Crotalus,  proceeds 
to  Catanzaro,  now  a  stat.  on  the  rly.  to 
Reggio,  Rte.  156.] 

The  post-road  from  Tiriolo  to  Reggio 
commands  as  it  proceeds  a  fine  view  of 
both  seas  over  the  narrow  range  of  hills 
separating  the  gulfs  of  Sta.  Eufemia  and 
Squillace,  which  are  only  18  m.  apart 
where  the  land  is  narrowest.  The  fia- 
mato  is  crossed,  and  its  rt  bank  fol- 
lowed for  5  m. 

[Here  a  cross  road  of  13  m.  turns  off 
on  the  rt.  to  Nicastro  (13,181  Inhab.), 
an  episcopal  city,  and  chief  town  of 
a  district.    It  is  built  on  the  slopes 
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and  the  Gulf  of  Sta.  Enfemia.  In 
its  ruined  castle,  Henrj,  the  eldest  son 
of  Frederick  II.,  was  confined  by  his 
father.  This  prince,  who  had  been 
crowned,  when  a  boy,  King  of  Germany, 
revolted  against  his  fiither ;  but,  having 
submitted,  was  banished  into  Apulia, 
and  thence  removed  to  Nicastro.  He 
was  drowned  in  fording  the  Savuto  on 
horseback  near  Martorano.  3  m.  W.  of 
Nicastro  is  5.  Biagio  or  Sambiase  (7887 
Inhab.),  where  are  hot  sulphureous  baths ; 
and  I  m.  fieirther  W.  is  Sta.  Ettfemia, 
situated  about  1  m.  from  the  mediseval 
town  of  the  same  name,  from  which  the 
ancient  Sinus  Teriticeus  was  called  Gulf 
of  Sta,  Eufemia.  The  town  itself  is  said 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  founded  by  Robert  Guis- 
card,  and  dedicated  to  Sta.  Eufemia,  who 
sufifered  martyrdom  at  Chalcedon,  and 
whose  head  was  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople, and  deposited  m  the  new  found- 
ation. The  first  abbot  of  the  monastery 
was  Robert  de  Grandmesnil,  prior  of 
S.  Evroult  in  Normandy,  whose  sistep, 
Eremberga,  became  the  wife  of  Count 
Roger  of  Sicily.  The  monastery  and 
Tillage  were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1638,  described  by  Kircher,  an 
eye-witness  of  the  catastrophe.  A  toler- 
able road  in  the  summer  season  runs 
from  Nicastro  to  Masdea,  before  reach- 
ing Pizzo.] 

After  crossing  again  the  Lamato,  we 
reach 

Casino  ChiriacOf  the  post-station. 
Before  reaching  it  the  road  skirts  the 
insulated  hill  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
the  plain  on  which  is  situated  Maida 
(4497  luhab.),  the  scene  of  a  victory 
gained  by  the  British  army  under  Sir 
John  Stuart  over  the  French  commanded 
by  General  Regnier  in  1806. 

The  Battle  of  Maida  is  the  only  one 
of  any  importance  ever  fought  by  British 
troops  on  Italian  ground.  Sir  John 
Stuart,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  army  then  in  occupation  of 
Sicily,  landed  on  the  1st  of  July  in  the 
Gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia,  with  4800  men. 
Having  received  intelligence  that  Re- 

fnier  was  encamped  at  Maida,  10  m. 
istant,  and  had  received  a  reinforce- 
nxent  which  increased  his  army  to  7000 


men.  Sir  John,  on  the  4th,  approached 
his  position,  and  advanced  along  the 
shore.  The  French  occupied  a  strong 
position  on  the  side  of  the  wooded  hill 
of  Maida,  having  the  Lamato  in  their 
front,  and  their  Hanks  strengthened  by 
a  thick  underwood:  confident,  how- 
ever, of  success,  they  crossed  the  river, 
and  advanced  to  meet  the  British  on 
the  plain.  The  two  corps,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  100  yds.,  fired  recipro- 
cally a  few  rounds,  and  then  ad- 
vanced towards  <each  other  until  their 
bayonets  began  to  cross,  when  the 
French  broke  and  endeavoured  to 
fly.  Lieut-Col.  Ross,  who  had  that 
morning  landed  from  Messina  with 
the  20&  regiment,  came  up  in  time, 
and  by  a  well-directed  fire  upon  the 
enemy's  flank,  prevented  their  ral- 
lying. Dismayed  by  the  intrepidity 
with  which  they  were  assailed,  the 
French  retired  precipitately.  Their  loss 
was  estimated  by  Sir'John  at  4000  men; 
the  British  loss  was  45  killed,  and  282 
wounded.  The  result  of  the  battle 
afforded  only  a  temporary  advantage  to 
the  Bourbons.  The  French  were  ob- 
liged to  evacuate  Calabria.  Sir  John, 
on  the  other  hand,  contented  himself 
with  securing  the  fortress  of  Scilla: 
and  having  left  there  a  strong  garrison, 
returned  to  Messina.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  French  under  Massena 
had  again  taken  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

The  road  proceeds  along  the  plain  in 
view  of  the  Gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia.  The 
soil  produces  wheat  and  Indian  com, 
but  a  great  part  of  it  is  marshy,  and 
afflicted  with  malaria.  On  the  1.  are 
Filadelfia  (6028  Inhab.),  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  in  1784  by  the  inhab.  of 
Castelmonardo,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  of  March  28th  pre- 
ceding; and  i^rancavi/^  (1519  luhab.). 
This  IS  the  narrowest  part  of  tiie  Italian 
peninsula,  the  distance  across -being  only 
18  m.,  and  the  height  above  the  sea  so 
small,  that  Charles  III.  proposed  to  cut 
a  canal  through  it. 

Torre  MiasdeOf  a  'post-station  on 
the  rt  bank  of  iJhe  Angitola,  [2  m. 
after  crossing  the  stream  a  road 
branches  off  on  the  1.,  which,  ascending 
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throogh  the  villages  of  <S.  Nicola  and 
Vallelongaj  proceeds  £.  to  Cardinale 
(3313  Inhab.)  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
AncinaUt  whence  we  may  ascend  along- 
side this  riTcr  and  visit  S,  Stefano  del 
£osco,2  On  the  tL  of  the  high  road  we 
pass 

22  m.  (from  Tiriolo)  Pizzo  [8239 
Inhab.;  Inn:  P Aurora,  a  miserable 
place),  surrounded  by  gardens,  and 
memorable  as  the  last  scene  in  the 
life  of  Marat,  King  of  Naples.  On 
the  8th  October,  1815,.  after  a  stormy 
passage  from  Corsica,  in  which  his 
squadron  of  six  ships  had  been  dis> 
persed,  Murat  found  himself  in  the  Gulf 
of  Sta.  Eufemia.  His  intention  was  to 
land  at  Salerno,  where  he  expected  to 
meet  with  many  partisans:  but  becoming 
desperate  at  the  loss  of  his  five  ships, 
he  resolved  to  land  at  Pizzo.  It  was  a 
feast-day  in  the  town,  and  the  local 
militia  were  exercising  in  the  piazza, 
when  he  and  his  28  companions  rushed 
among  them,  and  raised  a  shout  for.King 
Murat.  The  bystanders  remained  mute, 
and  gradually  dispersed.  Surprised  at 
the  coldness  of  his  reception,  Murat 
hastily  quitted  Pizzo,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards Monteleone ;  bat  a  captain,  called 
Trentacapilli,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
Bourbons,  summoned  their  retainers, 
and  pursued  him.  Murat  saw  that 
there  was  no  hope  but  in  instant  flight, 
and  rushed  down  the  precipitous  ravines 
to  the  seashore,  only  to  see  his  vessel 
under  sail  in  the  distance.  Having 
shouted  in  vain  to  the  captain,  who  was 
a  Maltese,  he  endeay cured  to  launch  a 
boat  lying  on  the  beach,  but  had  not 
sufficient  strength.  He  was  soon  sur- 
rounded ;  the  jewels  which  he  wore  on 
his  breast  were  torn  from  him,  and  he 
was  thrown  into  a  cell  in  the  castle  of 
Pizzo.  The  event  was  communicated  by 
telegraph  to  Naples.  In  the  mean  time 
General  ^unziante,  the  governor  of  Ca- 
labria, arrived,  and  ordered  the  prisoner 
to  be  removed  to  a  more  suitable  apart- 
nient  and  treated  with  respect.  A  de- 
spatch from  Naples  ovdered  a  military 
tribunal  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  prisoner 
as  a  public  enemy.  Seven  judges  were 
at  once  selected ;  three  of  whom  and  the 
attorney  had  been  raised  by  Murat  from 
humble  stations.   They  met  in  the  room 


adjoining  that  in  which  he  was  sleeping. 
Early  on  the  following  morning  Nun- 
ziante  prepared  him  ror  the  result  of 
their  deliberations,  but  Murat  was  al- 
ready aware  that  he  could  expect  no 
mercy.  After  writing  a  very  touching 
letter  to  his  wife  and  children,  he  en- 
deavoured to  impress  upon  one  of  the 
ofiScers  the  important  services  he  had 
performed  in  improving  the  state  of  the 
country. 

The  military  tribunal  condemned  him 
to  death  by  virtue  of  a  law  w)iich  he 
had  himself  enacted.  He  was  led  to  a 
platform  of  the  castle,  where  he  found 
two  files  of  soldiers  drawn  up ;  he  re- 
fused to  be  blindfolded,  and  gave  the 
word  of  command  himself.  He  said  in 
a  firm  tone,  SalwUe  cd  viso,  mirate  al 
cuorCf  and  fell  dead,  grasping  in  his 
hands  the  miniature  portraits  of  his 
children.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Pizzo,  towards  the  erection  of  which 
he  had  contributed  2000  ducats.  A 
square  stone  in  the  pavement  of  the 
middle  aisle  marks  the  position  of  the 
vault  The  title  of  Citta  Fedelissima 
was  conferred  upon  Pizzo,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  on  the  Marina  re- 
cording the  privileges  which  accompa- 
nied a  title  derived  from  so  tragical 
an  event. 

There  is  a  bridle-road  from  Pizzo  to 
Tropea  (see  below)  through  Briatico 
(3321  Inhab.),  but  bad  and  stony  in 
many  places. 

The  coasting  mail-steamer  between 
Naples  and  Ancona  calls  off  Pizzo  twice 
a  week,  both  in  going  (on  Wed.)  to 
and  returning  (on  Sund.)  from  Messina. 
The  road  crosses  the  high  ground  a  few 
miles  from  the  coast,  to 

9  m.  i/on^«/«one  (11,840  Inhab. — Inn, 
tolerable ;  the  resting-place  of  the 
vetturini  on  the  8th  day),  the  chief 
town  of  a  district,  finely  situated  in  a 
commanding  position,  rendered  still 
more  picturesque  by  a  feudal  castle 
erected  by  Frederick  II.,  and  overlook- 
ing the  town.  In  one  of  the  churches 
there  is  a  good  picture  by  Pacecco  di 
Rosa,  Monteleone  suffered  severely 
from  the  earthquake  of  1783.  A  road 
of  3  m.  leads  N.  to  the  seashore,  pass- 
ing through  the  village  of  Bivona,  or 
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S.  Pietro  di  Vihona^  which  marks  the 
site  of  Hipponium^  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant colonies  of  the  Epizephyrian 
Locri.    Hipponium  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Dionysius,   B.C.  389,  who 
removed  its  inhab.  to  Syracuse;   but 
it  was  restored  10  years  later  by  the 
Carthaginians.     It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bruttians  about  b.c.  356.      In 
B.C.  192  it  received  a  Roman  colony, 
and  was  called  Vibo  Valentia,    There 
are  still  remains  of  its  port,  consisting 
of  large  square  blocks.    Hipponium  is 
supposed  to  have  extended  from  Bivona 
to  Monteleone,  near  which  remains  of 
the  walls  were  still  visible  in  the  17th 
cent.    It  was  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  983.    Hipponium  was  for  some 
time  the  residence  of  Cicero,  who  lived 
here  on  the  estate  of  his  friend  Sica, 
previous  to  his  departure  as  an  exile 
from  Italy;  he  describes  the  town  as 
an  illustre  et  nobile  municipium.     Its 
neighbourhood  was  celebrated  for  the 
grove  and  temple  of  Proserpine,  who  is 
said   to  have  frequented    the   spot  to 
gather  flowers  and  garlands.    The  tem- 
ple existed  at  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  was  destroyed  by  Count  Roger. 
The  tunny-fish  on  this  shore  is  as  cele- 
brated in  our  days  for  its  delicacy  as  it 
was  in  those  of  tiie  poet  Archestratus. 

[Another  road  of  15  m.  leads  from 
4  m.  beyond  Monteleone  on  the  post- 
road,  and  another  along  the  coast, 
through  Briatico,  to 

Tropea  (5581  Inhab.,  no  Inn),  an 
episcopal  city,  beautifully  situated  in  a 
deep  and  rocky  bay  under  the  lower  range 
of  hills  which  extend  along  this  coast  to 
Cape  Vaticano.  Its  appearance  from  the 
sea  is  particularly  beautiful.  Below  the 
cliffs  stretches  a  long  line  of  beach  upon 
which  the  fishing-boats  are  moored; 
on  the  precipitous  and  nearly  insu- 
lated rock  advancing  from  the  mainland 
into  the  sea  stands  a  portion  of  the  city 
with  its  churches  and  convents,  while 
the  other  part  occupies  the  southern 
cliffs.  In  front  of  the  city  is  a  conical 
rock  full  of  caverns,  upon  which  a  ch. 
is  built  The  lower  slopes  behind  are 
richly  cultivated  and  wooded,  and  en- 
livened with  villages  and  churches; 
behind  these  are  other  and  more  lofty 
hills,  forming  altogether  a  fine  land- 


scape. Tropea  and  its  neighbourhood 
are  noted  for  the  mildness  and  salu- 
brity of  the  climate. 

The  Neapolitan  steamers  sometimes 
touch  atTropeaon  their  route  to  and  from 
Messina.  Tropea  is  the  nearest  point  to 
the  Lipari  Islands,  and  boats  may  be 
hired  here  to  visit  Stromboli,  about  33m. 
distant,  but  they  are  in  general  very 
rickety  craft,  wMlst  others  may  be  pro- 
cured at  Stromboli  for  Salina,  Panaria, 
or  Lipari,  from  which  a  mail  felucca 
starts  twice  a  week  for  Milazzo  in  Sicily, 
about  15  m.  from  Messina.  Steamer 
from  Lipari  every  second  Sunday  for 
Melazzo  and  Palermo,  and  on  every 
second  Wed.  for  Messina.  A  road  of 
15  m.  leads  hence  to  Rosamo,  on  the 
high  post-road,  passing  through  Ntcotera 
(6347  Inhab.),  which  retains  its  ancient 
name,  an  episcopal  see  jointly  with 
Tropea,  placed  on  the  S.  slope  of  a 
hill  1  m.  from  the  coast,  and  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  after  1783.] 

The  high  road  from  Monteleone  to 
Mileto  and  Rosamo  proceeds  through 
a  country  called  La  Plana  di  Mon- 
teleone, having   on    each    side  nume- 
rous villages  whose  names  bear  uuniis- 
takable  evidence  of  their  Greek  origin. 
Most  of  these  colonies  were  founded 
under  the  Lower  Greek  Empire,  an- 
terior   to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
were  encouraged  and  protected  by  their 
new  masters.     Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Orsigliadi,  lonadi,  Trii»mi, 
Papaglionti,  Filandari,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road ;  and  on  the  1.  beyond  the  Mesima, 
Stefanoconi,  Paravati,  lerocame,  Po- 
tame,  Dinami,  Melicuca,  Garopoli,  and 
Calimera.     Many  native  writers  con- 
sider these  names  as  old  as  the  repub- 
lics of  Magna  Grecia,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  justify  such  a  remote  anti- 
quity.   They  are,  however,  much  more 
ancient  than  the  Epirote  and  Albanian 
colonies  established  in  the  i5th  cent. 
Many  of  the  Greek  villages  surround- 
ing S.  Eufemia  and  Mileto  existed  pro- 
bably previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Normans,  as  well  as  many  others  on 
the  hills  E.  of  Ba^ara.    Some  Greek 
villages  in  Calabna  were  founded  by 
the  allies  brought  over  by  Scanderbeg 
to  assist  Ferdinand  I.  at  the  siege  of 
Otranto  in  1481.  Scanderbeg's  daughter 
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Irene,  who  married  the  Prinpie  of  Bi- 
signanOy  gave  great  enconragement  to 
the  Albanian  emigration,  which  flocked 
into  the  kingdom  of  Naples  after  the 
expalsion  of  that  family  by  the  Tarks. 
The  settlers  under  Scanderbeg  had 
established  themselves  almost  exclu- 
sively in  Capitanata.  In  the  middle 
of  the  16th  cent  seyeral  Greeks  from 
the  Morea  came  over  and  settled  in 
Basilicata;  towards  the  end  of  the 
1 7th  cent,  another  colony  of  Moreotes 
from  Maiua  settled  at  Barile  in  Basili- 
cata; and  in  1744  Charles  III.  settled 
another  at  Villa  Badessa  in  Abmzzo 
Ultra.  Most  of  these  colonies  retain 
their  dress,  language,  and  national  cus- 
toms, but  not  their  relinon. 

The  great  eaxUiauaKe  of  1783  was 
severely  felt  in  this  oistrict  At  Soriano 
the  course  of  the  Cariddiy  a  tributary  of 
the  Mesima,  was  changed  by  a  vast 
landslip,  an  entire  hill  covered  with 
olive  plantations  being  thrown  into  the 
valley  beneath.  At  Monte  Sant'  An- 
gelo  a  crescent-like  chasm  was  formed 
between  the  mountain  road  and  the  Me* 
sima.  At  lerocame  the  surface  of  the 
plain  was  cracked  in  all  directions  into 
chasms  and  fissures.  Proceeding  through 
the  table-laud  we  have  been  describing, 
the  high  road  brings  us  to 

9  m.  Mileto  (4421  Inhab.),  still  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  1  m.  from  the  ruins 
of  the  celebrated  Norman  city  which 
occupied  an  insulated  hill;  it  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
of  1783.  Mileto  was  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Count  Roger  of  Sicily,  who 
plundered  the  Temple  of  Proserpine  of 
18  marble  columns  to  enrich  the  Abbey 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  he  founded 
here.  Many  of  the  most  important 
events  in  his  life  are  connectea  with 
Mileto.  He  was  married  here  in  1063, 
to  Eremberga;  King  Roger,  his  son  by 
his  second  wife  Adelaide,  was  bom 
here ;  and  here  he  died  himself  at  an 
advanced  a^e  in  1101,  whilst  he  had 
come  to  assist  his  nephew  in  reducing 
Calabria  to  obedience.  He  and  his  first 
wife  Eremberga  were  buried  in  the 
abbey  ch.,  in  two  ancient  sarcophagi 
removed  to  the  Museum  at  Naples.  The 
niins  of  this  abbey  stand  on  an  emi- 


nence in  a  vineyard,  and  consist  of 
part  of  the  thick  walls  of  the  ch., 
which  was  large,  and  in  the  form  of 
a  Latin  cross.  The  ground  is  strewed 
with  fragments  of  marble  columns,  cor- 
nices, and  architraves,  which  prove  that 
ancient  materials  were  employed  in  the 
building.  There  are  remsdns  also  of 
the  bishop's  palace,  of  the  cathedral, 
and  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Martin,  in  which 
one  of  the  Counf  s  sons  was  buried. 

The  Sicilians  under  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  Philipstadt  were  defeated  near 
Mileto,  by  the  French  General  Regnier, 
May  28,  1807. 


EZCUB8ION  TO  S.  STEFANO  DEL  BOSCO. 

[About  1 4  m.  E.  of  Mileto,  in  a  seques- 
tered valley  at  the  foot  of  the  central 
ridge  of  theApennines,are  the  ruins  of  the 
once  celebrated  Monastery  of  8,  Stefaru) 
del  Bosco.  It  may  be  visited  either  by  a 
road  which  we  have  noticed  as  branching 
oflFfrom  near  Pizzo  (p.  411),  or  by  a 
mountain  path  from  Mileto^which,  cross- 
ing the  Mesima,  and  its  tributary  the 
Marepotamo,  through  a  cluster  of  Greek 
villages  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  latter 
arrives  at  Soriano  (2920  Inhab.).  Near 
it  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  Domi- 
nican monastery  of  S,  Domenico  Soriano^ 
destroyed  by  tiie  earthquake  in  1783. 
From  Soriano  a  bridlepath  through 
Sorianello  (1504  Inhab.)>and  across  the 
lower  ridge  of  Mte.  Astore,  brings  us  to 
the  ruins  of  the  magnificent  building  in 
which  5.  Bruno  first  established  the 
rigid  discipline  of  his  order,  and  in 
which  he  died  and  was  buried. 

Before  the  earthquake  of  1783  the 
monastery  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  fortified  castle  rather  than  of  a 
place  for  religious  retirement;  it  was 
defended  by  artillery,  and  had  an  in- 
come of  nearly  100,000  ducats.  It  was 
regarded  as  the  most  celebrated  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Carthusian  order,  and  was 
as  much  celebrated  for  its  riches  and 
magnificence  as  it  was  venerated  for 
the  holiness  of  its  founder.  The  earth- 
quake of  1783,  which  occurred  at  in- 
tervals from  the  beginning  of  February 
to  the  end  of  Mareh,  completely  over- 
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threw  the  &bric,  which  now  forms  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  crumbling  pile 
still  remains  as  it  was  left  by  the  earth- 
quake, for,  though  an  attempt  was  made 
soon  after  the  destruction  to  repair  it 
so  fkr  as  to  allow  the  continuation  of 
the  establishment  on  a  reduced  scale, 
the  suppression  of  the  monastic  orders 
under  the  French  put  an  end  to  this.  In 
the  body  of  the  church  there  are  piles 
of  broken  altars,  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
and  slabs  of  coloured  marbles.  The 
walls  of  the  church  and  of  the  abbof  s 
lodging,  the  cloister,  and  other  parts  of 
the  convent,  remain  standing,  more  or 
less  injured.  At  the  convent  gate  a  foun- 
tainconstructed  by  the  monks  is  still  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  mountains. 
Farther  up  the  valley,  on  an  eminence 
overshadowed  by  huge  silver  firs  and 
beeches,  stand  the  modem  chapel  of  iS. 
Maria  del  Bosco,  an  oratory  with  a 
marble  statue  of  S.  Bruno,  and  an  in- 
scription stating  that  the  saint  used  to 
retire  here  for  meditation.  This  place 
is  the  scene  of  an  annual  &ir  from  the 
1st  to  the  8th  of  May ;  and  the  silver 
statue  of  S.  Bruno  is  still  brought  in 
procession  from  La  Serra.  Kin^  Roger 
granted  the  Certosa  large  domains. 

A  few  miles  from  the  ruins,  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  valley,  is  Mongiana 
(1013  Inhab.),  formerly  a  government 
foundry  for  cannon.  From  the  Cer- 
tosa we  may  return  by  a  tolerable 
road  along  the  course  of  the  Ancinale  to 
Cardinale,  passing  through  La  Serra, 
situated  in  a  plain  among  the  mountains, 
whose  Inhab.  (5046)  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  working  of  iron.  La  Serra  was 
overthrown  in  1783,  and  at  present  it  is 
neatly  built.  We  may  also  cross  from 
La  Serra  the  ridge  on  the  E.,  and  by  a 
bridle-path  descend  to  Stilo  (Rte.  156).] 


Leaving  Mileto,  the  post^road  de- 
scends from  the  chain  of  hills  which 
bound  the  plain  of  Gioia  on  the  N., 
and  runs  parallel  to  the  Mesima,  though 
it  does  not  cross  it  until  the  river  takes 
a  sudden  bend  to  the  W.,  and  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Gioia.  Calabria  Ulteriore 
I.  is  now  entered  at 


11  m.  Rosamo  (3808  Inhab.),  pic- 
turesquely? situated    among  luxunaat 
groves  on  the  slopes  of  an  olive-crowiie<l 
hill  above  the  Mesima:  its  climate  is 
affected  by  the  malaria.    It  was  ruined 
by   the    earthquake    in    1783,   whicii 
formed  a  ravine  near  the  town  \  m. 
long  and  25  ft.  deep ;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring plain  numerous  ciroular  funnel- 
shaped  hollows,  some  of  which  were 
filled  with  sand  and  water.    Bosarno 
is  supposed  to  stand  upon  or  near  the 
site  of  the  Greek  city   of  Medma,  a 
colonv  of  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians. 
E.  of  Rosamo  is  the  village  of  Lav- 
reana  (5807  Inhab.),  finely  placed  on  an 
eminence  beyond  the  junction  of  the 
Metramo  with  the  Mesima.     S.E.  of 
Laureana  are  the  Albanian  villages  of 
Maropati  (2151  Inhab.),  and  Polistena 
(8531  Inhab.),  which  were  completely 
ruined.     The  old  village  of  Polistena, 
built  upon  two  hills,  was  hurled  bodily 
into  the  ravine.    At  Cinquefronde  (5601 
Inhab.),  the   whole  valley  for  miles 
presents  a  succession  of  landslips  caused 
by  the  same  convulsion. 

The  road  after  leaving  Rosamo  crosses 
the  plain  of  Gioia,  and  at  the  7tii  m.  from 
the  Mesima  leaves  on  the  rt  Gioia 
(2117  Inhab.),  a  most  unhealthy  and 
deserted  town  on  the  seashore,  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  Metaurm, 
the  birthplace  of  Stersichorus.  Near 
it  the  road  crosses  the  Marro,  the 
Metaurua  Brutiorum,  fiunous  for  its 
tunny  fisheries,  in  whose  seven  streams 
Orestes  is  said  to  have  been  purified 
from  the  stains  of  a  mother's  blood,  and 
restored  to  reason  after  his  long  wander- 
ings. The  seven  streams  may  still  be 
traced  among  the  dense  cluster  of  Til- 
lages which  occupy  the  high  ground 
around  Oppido.  Among  these  villages 
are  several  which  retain  their  Greek 
names,  as  latrinoli,  Varapodio,  Zur- 
gunadi,  Pedavoli,  Paracorio,  &c  Op- 
pido (6494  Inhab.)  is  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  Mamertium  ;  numerous 
coins  have  been  found,  confirming  this 
belief.  It  was  the  central  point  from 
which  the  great  earthquake  of  1783  ap- 
pears to  have  acted.  In  the  village  itself 
the  earth  opened,  and  several  houses 
were  swallowed  up.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood a  depression  was  formed  in  the 
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shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  200  ft  deep 
and  500  ft  wide,  into  which  an  olive 
plantation  sunk  down  hodily.  At  Ter- 
ranovOj  on  the  N^  the  houses  were  simi- 
larly swallowed  up,  and  the  valleys 
were  filled  up  with  landslips.  At  Sitiz- 
zanoy  on  the  S.,  a  lake  was  formed  by 
the  filling  up  of  a  deep  ravine  with  the 
enormous  masses  of  earth  and  rock 
which  fell  into  it  from  its  sides.  In 
all  directions  the  plain  around  Oppido 
was  split  and  rent  with  fissures,  and 
small  lakes  were  formed  in  funnel- 
shaped  hollows. 

16  m.  Palmi  (10,025  Inhab.— Inn: 
II  Plutino,  in  the  Piazza),  the  chief 
town  of  a  district,  is-  well  built,  and 
contains  several  good  houses.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  perpendicular  mass  of  rocky 
cliff  rising  from  the  sea,  above  a  narrow 
creek  in  which  the  fishing-boats  of  its 
inhabitants  find  a  scanty  shelter.  The 
cliff  is  covered  with  gardens  of  oranges 
and  olives,  behind  which  are  higher 
and  broken  hills  forming  the  Monte 
St.  EliOf  clothed  with  chesnut  forests. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any- 
thing finer  than  the  position  of  the 
town,  but  it  is  almost  surpassed  in  in- 
terest by  the  magnificent  view  which 
it  commands.  On  the  S.  are  seen 
the  entrance  to  the  Faro,  the  castle 
of  Scilla,  the  town  and  harbour  of 
Messina,  and  beyond  it  ^tna  rising 
high  in  the  distance.  The  N.  shore 
of  Sicily  is  traced  as  far  as  Cape 
Milazzo.  Stromboli  and  the  Lipari 
Islands  are  seen  to  seaward,  and  to- 
wards the  N.  the  eye  ranges  over  the 
Gulf  of  Gioia  as  &r  as  Cape  Vaticano. 
The  name  of  the  town  is  commemorated 
by  a  handsome  fountain  in  the  public 
square,  representing  a  palm-tree. 

2  m.  S.E.  of  Palmi  is  Seminara  (4570 
Inhab.),  ruined  in  1 783,  and  desolated  by 
malaria.  Seminara  has  given  name  to 
two-  battles  fought  upon  the  plain  be- 
tween it  and  the  Marro.  In  1 495  the 
army  of  Ferdinand  II.,  under  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova,  was  defeated  by  the  army 
of  Charles  VIII.,  under  the  Sieur  D'Au- 
bigny.  In  endeavouring  to  rally  his 
troops,  Ferdinand  was  placed  in  im- 
minent peril  by  the  fall  of  his  horse. 


Giovanni  D'Altamura  galloped  to  his 
rescue,  placed  the  king  on  his  own  horse, 
and  fell  pierced  with  a  hundred  wounds. 
In  1503,  April  21,  another  battle  ^as 
fought  on  the  same  field  between  D' Au- 
bigny  and  Ugo  de  Cardona,  one  of  the 
best  generals  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
in  which  the  army  of  Louis  XII.  sus- 
tained a  signal  defeat  and  lyAubigny 
was  compelled  to  fly  for  safety  to  Angi- 
tola.  The  effects  of  the  earthquake  of 
1783  may  still  be  traced  near  the  town. 
A  chasm  fiHed  with  water,  52  ft.  deep 
and  1 780  ft.  long,  called  the  Lago  del 
Tolfilo,  was  formed  by  the  first  shock ; 
a  large  tract  of  olive-grounds  slid  down 
into  the  valley  to  a  distance  of  200  ft., 
and  the  little  stream  which  falls  into 
the  Marro  was  diverted  from  its 
channel  ii  to  a  new  chasm,  through 
which  it  continues  to  run. 

The  road  leads  through  chesnut 
forests  interspersed  with  olive  planta- 
tions, commanding  fine  views  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  picturesque  coast  on  each 
side  of  the  Faro,  to 

10  m.  (from  Palmi)  Bagnara  (8504 
Inhab.  —  Inn :  Locanda  della  Stella, 
clean),  situated  on  the  shore,  and  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  its  women. 
Following  the  curve  of  the  shore,  the 
road  passes  through  the  village  of 
Favazzina,  The  stream  of  ihe  Solano, 
which  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  N.E. 
of  Favazzina,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Cratceis  of  Pliny,  who  applies  to  it 
that  passage  in  the  Odyssey  in  which 
Calypso  directs  Ulysses  to  urge  his 
rowers  after  passing  Scylla,  and  to  call 
aloud  upon  Crataiis,  the  mother  of  the 
monster.  Following  the  shore  through 
the  most  beautiful  scenery,  we  pass 

6  m.  Scilla  (7448  lnhah.->-Inn,  toler- 
able), picturesquely  situated  on  a  small 
promontory  connecting  its  castle  with  the 
inainland.  The  town  is  built  in  terraces 
rising  one  above  the  other  from  the  sandy 
bays  which  lie  on  either  side  of  the 
promontory.  It  contains  several  foun- 
tains and  fine  buildings,  erected  after 
1783,  but  the  streets  are  steep.  It 
is  known  for  its  silkworks,  in  a  district 
abounding  in  mulberry-trees;  nearly 
every  house  in  the  town  exhibits  proofs 
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of  the  industry  promoted  bj  this  branch 
of  production.  The  wines  of  Scilla 
haye  also  considerable  repute.  The 
Ctuile  occupies  the  blufif  cliff  at  the 
extremity  of  the  promontory,  and  was 
formerly  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of 
Scilla,  a  branch  of  the  Rufo  family. 
After  the  battle  of  Maida  the  fortress 
surrendered  to  the  English,  and  was 
held  by  them  18  months.  The  French 
besieged  it  in  1808,  and,  after  making 
a  breach,  carried  it,  whilst  the  English 
retired  to  the  shore  by  means  of  a  co- 
vered staoT  which  they  had  constructed 
in  the  rock,  and  embexked  in  boats  pre- 
pared to  receive  them. 

The  Bock  of  Scilla,  whose  dangers 
have  been  made  familiar  to  every  reader 
by  the  Greek  and  lAtin  poe^j,  although 
deprived  of  its  terrors,  will  still  be  ex- 
amined with  lively  interest  by  the  clas- 
sical traveller. 

*  EvBa  8"  cvi  ZkvAAi|  vclUi,  8eipbv  AcAojcvmi* 
Tn(  ^TM  ^1^  fiiv  oari  mcvktuctK  vcoyiAns 
rtYKCTot,  avTii  5*  oStc  w4X»p  kokqv  ovoc  k4  tCs 

Tifiri<Ttvtv  \XuVt  ov5*  cl  0cbf  orriatreiev. 

Odyu.  ft.  86. 

Dextrum  Scylla  latoB,  laBvnm  implacata  Cha- 

rybdis 
Obsidet,  atqne  imo  barathri  ter  gargite  vastos 
Sorbet  in  abrnptom  fluctos,  rurausque  sab  auras 
Krigit  altemos,  et  sidera  verberat  unda. 
At  Scyllam  caeds  cohibet  spelunca  latcbris, 
Ora  exsertantem,  et  naves  in  saxa  trahentem. 
Prima  hominis  facies.  et  pulchro  pectore  virgo 
Pube  tenus ;  poetrema  immani  corpore  pistrix 
Delphlaiim  candas  ntero  oommissa  luporom. 

YiBO.  ^ht.  III.  420. 

Come  &  V  onda  Ik  sovra  Cariddi, 
Che  si  frange  con  quella  in  cui  s'  intoppa, 
Cos\  oonvien  die  qui  la  gente  riddL 

Dante,  iT^f.  vii.  22. 

CharyhdU,  placed  by  the  ancient 
poets  immediately  opposite  to  Scylla^ 
has  been  transferred  by  modem  geo- 
graphers to  a  spot  situated  outside  the 
harbour  of  Messina,  and  at  least  10  m. 
distant.  This  whirlpool,  known  as  the 
Galofaro,  more  closely  corresponds 
with  the  accounts  of  Charybdis  given 
by  ancient  writers  than  the  present 
currents  off  the  Faro  Point ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  to  be  considered  whether 
the  lapse  of  so  many  ages  and  the 
action  of  related  earthquakes  may  not 
'  -ve  materially  changed  the  currents 


which  once  rendered  this  passage 
dangerous.  The  classicail  traveller  will 
be  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  idea 
that  Charybdis  was  really  opposite  to 
Scylla.  He  will  also  be  struck  by  the 
fillet  that  a  strong  current  still  sets 
through  the  strait,  and  that  there  are 
counter  currents  setting  from  the  shore, 
producing  frequent  whirlpools,  though 
not  of  a  dangerous  character. 

The  bay  on  the  W.  side  of  Scilla 
was  the  scene  of  a  most  aw^  calamity 
in   1783.      The  town,  on  the    morn- 
ing of  the  5th  of  February,  had  heen 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  first 
shocks  of  an  earthquake.     The  castle 
itself  then  the  residence  of  the  aged 
Prince  of  Scilla,  had  been  seriously  da- 
maged, and  the  prince  and  the  greater 
part  of   the    inhabitants    had   retired 
during  the  night  to  the  beach,  consider- 
ing that  they  were  more  secure  there 
than  amidst  the  fsdling  houses  of  tlie 
town.     Towards  dusk  another  shock 
occurred  which  rent  the  promontory  of 
Campella  near  the  town,  when  the  entire 
face  of  the  mountain  fell  into  the  sea. 
The  waters  of  the  Faro  rushed  with 
overwhelming  violence  upon  the  heach, 
and  in  their  retreat  swept  away  the 
whole  assembled  multitude,  amounting 
it  is  said  to  upwards  of  1500  persons. 
They  returned  again  and  rose  to  the 
level  of  the  town,  throwing  back  upon 
its  ruins  many  of  the  bodies  they  had 
swept  away  in  the  first  wave.    On  the 
following  morning  Scilla  had  lost  nearly 
one-half  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  distance  from  the  Castle  of  Scilla 
to  the  Faro  Point  is  6047  Eng.  yds. 
The  great  fishery  of  the  vesce-spada, 
or  sword-fish  (Xiphtas  gladiiui),  afibrds 
occupation  to  its  fishermen  during  July, 
August,  and  September. 

5  m.  ViUa  S,  Giovanni  (4S57  Inhab.), 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages  on 
the  coast,  delightfully  situated  ou  the 
shore  S.  of  Punta  del  Pezzo,  below  the 
cultivated  slopes  of  the  lower  ranges  of 
mountains  which  form  so  picturesque  a 
scene  from  all  parts  of  the  Faro.  It  is 
much  frequented  on  account  of  its 
salubrious  climate,  and,  like  Scilla,  is 
remarkable  for  its  thriving  silkworks. 
It  is  the  nearest  point  of  embarkation 
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for  Messina,  boat  1  hr.^  5  fr.  The 
'ascent  of  the  Aspromonte  (Montalto) 
may  b«  conyeniently  made  from  Scilla 
or  still  better  from  this  point,  but  it  is  a 
fatiguing  climb  of  9  hrs.  Good  guides 
and  mules  may  be  obtained  here. 

A  beautiM  road  leads  along  the  coast 
to  Reggio,  commanding  fine  views  of  the 
broken  shores  of  Sicily.  It  is  diversified 
with  villages  and  country  houses,  and 
enlivened  with  groves  of  orange-trees, 
pomegranates,  palm-trees,  aloes,  &c. 

7  m.  Reoqio  (35,235  Inhab. — Inns  : 
Albergo  VtUoriay  in  the  Corso  Garibaldi ; 
Earopa ;    l^'attoria    Novara,   and    Cafe 
Garibaldi)^  the  capital  of  Calabria  Ul- 
teriore  I.  and  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  great  natural 
beauties.    It  is  a  town,  with  spacious 
streets,  rising  gradually  from  the  broad 
Marina  towards  the  richly  cultivated 
slopes    of  the  hills  behind  it,  among 
which  are  scattered  numerous  villas. 
Keggio  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in 
1783,  and  was  rebuilt  on  a  new  plan. 
Many  of  its  public  buildings  are  remark- 
able for  their  architecture,  particularly 
one  of  the  fountains  on  the  Marina.    A- 
mon^  its  public  institations  are  a  library, 
hospital,  and  chamber  of  commerce. 
The  climate  is  particularly  healthy,  and 
adapted  for  the  production  of  the  fruits 
and  flowers  of  both  hemispheres ;  the 
date-palm  attains  a  considerable  size, 
and  produces  fruit;  the  castor-oilplant 
abounds  in  the  eardens ;  the  roaos  are 
bounded  by  the  American  aloe  and  the 
cactus,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  one 
continued  grove  of  orange,  lemon,  and 
citron-trees.    Nothing  can  surpass  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  particularly  the 
view  from  the  Marina  towards  the  coast 
of  Sicily.    It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  delightful  than  a  lounge  m 
the  colonnade  of  the  fountain  in  a  cool 
summer's  evening  when  the  magnificent 
mountains  behind  Messina  are  thrown 
into  relief  by  the  setting  sun ;  and  in 
almost  all  the  prospects  towards  the  S. 
^toa  forms  a  prominent  object.    With 
these  advantages,  added  to  its  agreeable 
society,  the  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  amusements  of  a  good  theatre 
erected  in  1818,  Reggio  cannot  fail'  to 
offer  a  pleasant  place  of  residence. 
[-S'.  Italy  :\ 


Bhegium  id  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in 
Eubosa,  and  to  have  been  subsequently 
reinforced  by  colonies  from  ^olia  and 
Doris.  A  colony  from  Messene  settled 
here  b.c.  723,  under  their  general,  Alci- 
damidas,  after  the  capture  of  Ithome 
by  the  Spartans  in  the  first  Messenian 
war.  In  times  long  anterior  to  the 
Roman  conquest  it  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  Greek  republics,  and  was 
celebrated  for  the  number  of  distin- 
guished philosophers,  historians,  and 
poets  which  it  produced.  During  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  the  Rhe- 
gians  observed  so  strict  a  neutrality  that 
they  refiised  to  admit  the  army  of 
Athens  within  their  walls ;  and  when 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  anxious  to  secure 
their  alliance,  requested  a  consort  from 
the  dty,  the  inhabitants  ofifered  him 
their  hangman's  daughter.  Under  the 
Roman  rale  i^  was  called  Rhegium 
Juliunif  to  distinguish  it  from  Rhegium 
Lqpidif  on  the  Via  Emilia,  near  Mo- 
dena.  Scarcely  any  town  in  Italy  has 
sufifered  such  severe  or  such  frequent 
reverses.  It  was  almost  deserted  in  con- 
sequence of  repeated  earthquakes  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  contributed 
largely  to  its  restoration.  In  549  it 
was  taken  by  Totila,  in  918  by  the  Sa- 
racens, in  1005  by  the  Pisans,  in  lOGO 
by  Robert  Guiscard ;  it  was  reduced  to 
ashes  by  Frederick  Barbarossa ;  it  was 
sacked  by  the  Turks  in  1552,  burnt  by 
them  in  1597 ;  and  totally  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  in  1783.  In  1841,  and 
again  in  December,  1851,  several  shocks 
of  great  violence  were  felt  at  intervals, 
but  without  causing  much  damage. 

There  is  little  to  see  in  the  town  of 
Reggio,  which  is  regularly  built.  The 
modern  Cathedral  is  a  handsome  edi- 
fice, and  contains  some  good  specimens 
of  mosaic  work  and  several  sepulchral 
monuments.  The  fortress  is  m  ruins. 
What  will  principally  interest  the 
traveller  here  will  be  the  fine  vegeta- 
tion around  the  city,  the  magnificent 
views  from  it,  and  its  picturesque  situa- 
tion, backed  by  the  mountains  of  the 
Aspromonte. 

Lycophron  the  poet  is  said  to  have 
lived  at  Rhegium  for  some  time ;  and 
St  Paul  visited  it,  on  his  voyage  from 

2  E 
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Ciesarea  to  Rome :  **  And  from  ihenoe 
▼e  fetched  a  oompas8»  and  came  to 
Rheffiam:  and  after  one  daj  the  south 
wind  blew,  and  we  came  the  next  day 
toPateoli." 

The  bay  of  Beggio  is  remarkable  far 
the  optical  phenomenon  called  the  Fata 
Morgana,  which  occors  only  at  high 
tides,  when  the  most  perfect  calm  of  sea 
and  air  prevails ;  it  is  extremely  eranes* 
cent,  and  is  nsoally  seen  about  sunrise, 
but  is  of  rare  occurrence.    The  Fata 
Morgana  is  of    three  kinds — ^marine, 
aerial,  and  prismatic :  it  presents  in  the 
air,  and  also  on  the  still  snr&oe  of  the 
sea,  images  of  real  objects  on  the  coast, 
which  are  reflected  and  multiplied  with 
extraordinary  precision.    It  is  similar 
tb  that  so  frequently  seen  on  the  coasts 
of    Antrim   and    Donegal,    especially 
near  the  entrance   of    Lough  Foyle, 
in  Ireland.     The  best  description  of 
this  phenomenon  is  that  given  by  the 
Dommican  monk  Minaa  in  the  last 
centy.,  who  had  seen  it  three  times  in 
its  most  perfect  state :  **  When  the  rising 
sun  shines  firom  that  point  whence  its 
incident  ray  forms  an  angle  of  about  45° 
on  the  sea  of  Reggio,  and  the  bright 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  bay  is  not 
disturbed  either  by  the  wind  or  the 
current,  the  spectator  being  placed  on 
an  eminence  of  ihe  city,  with  his  back 
to  the  sun  and  his  face  to  the  sea,  on  a 
sudden  he  sees  appear  in  the  water,  as 
in  a  catoptric  theatre,  various  multiplied 
objects,  i.e.  numberless  seriesof  pilasters, 
arches,  castles  well  delineated,  regular 
columns,  lofty  towers,  superb  palaces 
with  balconies  and  windows,  extended 
allevs  of  trees,  delightful  pluns  with 
herds  and  flocks,  &c.,  all  in  their  natural 
colours  and  proper  action,  and  passing 
rapidly  in  succession  along  the  sur&ce 
of  the  sea,  during  the  whole  period  of 
time  that  the  above-mentioned  causes 
remain.     But   if,  in  adcUtion  to  the 
circumstances  before  described,  the  at- 
mosphere be  highly  impregnated  with 
vapour  and  exhalations  not  dispersed  by 
the  wind  nor  rarefied  by  the  sun,  it  then 
happens  that  in  this  vapour,  as  in  a 
cm*tain  extended  along  the  channel  to 
the  height  of  about  30  palms,  and  nearly 
down  to  the  sea,  the  observer  will  be- 
hold the  scene  of  Uie  same  objects  not 


only  reflected  fiom  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  but  likewise  in  the  air,  thoagh 
not  in  so  distinct  and  defined  a  mamier 
as  in  the  sea.  And  again,  if  the  air 
be  slightly  haaey  and  opaque,  and  at  the 
same  time  dewy  imd  adapted  to  form 
the  iris,  then  the  objects  will  appear 
only  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  thej 
will  be  all  vividly  coloured  or  fringed 
with  red,  green,  blue,  and  the  other 
prismatic  colours.**  In  addition  to  this 
we  may  remark  that  the  mirage  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  great  perfection  on  both 
sides  of  this  strait,  and  in  many  cases 
no  doubt  it  has  been  taken  for  the  Mor- 
gana. Many  of  the  effects  are  difficult 
of  explanation ;  but  the  most  obvious  ap- 
pearances are  referable  to  an  unusuai 
calmness  of  the  sea  and  to  the  different 
refractive  and  consequently  reflective 
powers  of  the  superincumbent  strata  of 
air. 

The  similarity  of  the  geological  for- 
mations on  both  sides  of  the  Faro 
may  afford  some  confirmation  to  the 
statement  of  many  ancient  writers  that 
the  name  Rhegium  (^Pnyiw,  from  piiy*v0, 
to  break)  referred  to  the  convulsion 
which  separated  Sicily  from  the  main- 
land:— 

HflBC  loca,  vi  qnondam  et  vasta  convnlBa  mina, 
Tantum  sevi  longinqna  valet  mutare  vetostas ! 
Dissiluis8e  lerunt :  qnam  protinus  utraque  tellns 
Una  foret :  venit  medio  vi  pontus.  et  uodis 
Hesperium  Siculo  latus  abscidit ;  arvaqneeturbes 
Litore  diductas  angusto  interlait  estu. 

Visa.  JS!n.  m.  414. 

The  distance  from  the  Cathedral  of 
Reggio  to  tiie  Lighthouse  of  Messina  is 
13,187  yards. 

The  Peirano-Danovaro  Company's 
steamers  call  here  every  Thursday  on 
their  way  round  the  coast  to  Ancona, 
and  every  Saturday  on  their  way  back 
to  Naples,  and  steamers  twice  a  day  to 
Messina. 

Reggio  is  backed  eastward  by  the 
imposing  group  of  the  Aspromonte, 
whose  highest  peak,  Montalto,  is  4380 
ft.  high.  Its  lower  flanks  are  clothed 
with  forests  of  beech  and  oak,  and  its 
higher  regions  with  pines.  The  ascent 
is  best  made  from  VUla  8.  Giovanni 

For  the  rly.  from  Reggio  along  the 
E.  coast  to  Taranto  and  Ban\  see  Rte. 
156. 


ROUTE  156. — TARANTO  TO  REGGIO. 
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ROUTE  156. 

tabjknto  to  seooio,  bt  tobremare 
Qmetapontum],  policoro  [hera- 
cx^ia],  buffaloria  [casb ano,  syba- 
ris,  and  thuril],  cotrone,  catan- 

ZARO,  OERACE  [LOCRI  EPIZEPHYRII.] 
BAIL. 

Distance  395  m. ;  time  15  to  17  hrs. ;  traint, 

2  daily. 

For  sereral  years  the  country  tra- 
versed by  the  present  route  was  very 
unsafe,  owing  to  bauds  of  brigands,  who 
found  an  easy  refuge  in  the  adjoining 
mountains. 

At  present,  however,  the  completion 
of  the  railway  enables  tourists  to  visit 
it  with  comparative  safety;  but  they 
must,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  rough  it. 
As  the  rsdlway  follows  the  shore,  and 
most  of  the  stations  are  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  villages  after 
which  they  are  named,  and  either  afford 
no  accommodation,  or  only  an  in- 
different tavern,  the  tourist  will  do 
well  to  provide  himself  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  some  of  the  local  gentry, 
and,  at  all  events,  take  at  Taranto  a 
basket  with  provisions  and  wine. 

The  best  plan  for  persons  intending 
to  devote  some  weeks  to  Calabria,  ana 
visit  the  numerous  sites  memorable  for 
their  classical  associations  which  lie 
along  its  E.  coast,  will  be  to  proceed 
to  Taranto  by  railway,  visiting  the 
Apuliau  towns  on  the  way.  From 
thence  the  tourist  should  follow  the  rail- 
way along  the  shore,  or  he  can  vary 
the  rly.  journey  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  Peirano  Danavaro  Co.'s  steamers 
Tunning  once  a  week  between  Ancona 
and  Reggio,  and  which,  after  leaving 
Tarentum,  hug  the  Calabrian  coast, 
calling  at  JRossano,  Cotrone,  and  Catan- 
zaro ;  but  he  should  make  careful  in- 
quiry as  to  the  days  and  hours  of  sailing, 
which  vary  from  time  to  time.  From 
Reggio  the  traveller  may  return  through 
Monteleone,  Cosenza,  and  Potenza  to 
^aples,  making  excursions  to  places  of 

interest  which  lie  at  a  short  distance 

from  his  main  line  of  route.    Or,  from 


Reggio,  the  tourist  may  cross  to  Sicily, 
or  take  the  mail-steamer  to  Naples. 
The  months  of  April  and  May  should 
be  chosen  for  the  journey,  as  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  malaria  along  the  coast  in 
summer. 

Travellers  on  their  way  to  Brindisi, 
who  have  only  three  or  four  days  to 
spare,  by  taking  the  branch  railway 
hue  at  Bari,  will  be  able  to  see 
Taranto,  visit  the  remains  of  Metapon- 
tum,  and  from  Taranto  drive  across,  by 
a  good  road  through  Francavilla  or 
Manduria,  to  Brindisi,  44  m. ;  or  return 
by  rail  through  Bari  to  Brindisi, 
8  hours. 

On  leaving  Taranto,  at  the  2nd  kil., 
the  railway  branches  off  to  the  1.  from 
the  line  to  Bari,  and  proceeds  along  the 
shore,  through  a  sandbank  covered 
with  junipers  and  tamarinds,  and  bor- 
dered on  the  right  by  undulating 
grounds  clothed  with  dwarf  pine 
forests.  On  the  right  are  seen  the  towns 
of  Massafra,  Palaggiano,  and  Castella- 
neta  (Rte.  149),  and  in  the  distance  the 
mountains  of  Basilicata  and  Calabria. 
We  cross  near  their  mouths  the  Pate- 
misco  and  the  Lato,  two  small  streams, 
and  reach 

25  kil.  Ginosa  Stat.  The  town  (6950 
Inhab.),  the  ancient  Genusium,  is  7  m. 
off,  on  a  hill  on  the  W. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  station,  the 
line  crosses  the  Bradano,  the  ancient 
BradanuSf  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  Tarentum 
and  Metapontum,  as  it  does  now  of  the 
provinces  of  Terra  d'Otranto  and  Ba- 
silicata. The  tract  between  the  Lato 
and  the  Bradano  is  covered  by  the  pine- 
forests  of  La  Rita  on  rt.,  and  of  Termi- 
tosa  on  1.,  extending  to  the  seashore. 

The  banks  of  the  Bradano,  where 
the  line  crosses  it,  are  clothed  with 
pines. 

9  kil.  Torremare  Junct.  Stat.  (At  the 
small  Inn  wine  may  be  obtained). 
[Rly.  in  progress  W.  to  Naples  through 
Potenza,  completed  as  far  as  Calciano,^ 
two  trains  daily  in  2^  to  3}  hrs.]  There 
is  here  a  square  tower  of  the  middle 
ages,  6  m.  from  Bemalde,  in  the  plain 

2  E  2 
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ROUTE  166. — ^METAPONTUV — ^POLIOORO — ^HERACLEtA. 


between  the  J?rad!anii4  and  the  CasueR- 
tus,  the  modem  Basento,  where  stood 

Metapontum,  one  of  the  most  power- 
fill  colonies  of  Magna  Grecia,  founded, 
according  to  Strabo,  by  a  body  of  those 
Pylians  who  had  foUowed  Nestor  to 
Troy,  or,  according  to  Jnstin,  by  Epeos, 
the  builder  of  the  Trojan  horse.  It 
subsequently  received  an  Achsan  co- 
lonyfrom  Sybaris  and  Crotona. 

When  Alexander  King  of  Epims 
crossed  over  into  Italy  b.c.  332,  the 
Metapontines  joined  him,  and  after  his 
defeat  and  death  at  Pandosia  b.c.  326, 
his  bones  were  sent  to  Metapontum, 
whence  they  were  conveyed  to  Epirus. 
After  the  battle  of  Cannse,  Metapontum 
declared  in  fkvour  of  HannilMd,  but 
when  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus,  b.c. 
207,  compelled  him  to  withdraw  his 
forces  from  this  nart  of  Italy,  he  re- 
moved all  the  innabitants  from  Meta> 
poutum  to  save  them  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Rome.    Metapontum  never 
recovered  from  this  blow,  and  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  it  was  a  heap  of 
ruins.    The  house  of  Pythagoras,  who 
died  here  b.c.  497,  is  recorded  to  have 
been  converted   at   his   death  into  a 
temple  of  Ceres.     The  remains  now 
existing  are  those  of  a  Doric  temple 
on  a  slight  elevation  near  the  rt  bank 
of  the  Bradano,  2^  m.  N.  from  Torrea- 
mare,  and  known  by  the  local  name  of 
Tavola  d^  Pa/a(^{nt,  of  which  15  fluted 
columns,  with  their  architrave,  are  stand- 
ing ;  there  are  some  ruins,  supposed  to 
be  of  another  temple,  at  La  Chiesa  di 
Sansone,  f  hr.  further  S.,  close  to  the 
rly.  and  nearer  Torremare.    The  small 
salt-water  lagoon,  1  m.  frx)m  it,  was  pro- 
bably the  ancient  port  of  Metapontum. 
The  ruins  of  Metapontum  may  now  be 
easily  visited  in  the  day  f^om  Taranto, 
by  taking  the  train   to  Torreamare, 
whence  to  Torre  de*  Paladini  is  a  walk 
of  about  2i  m.    If  a  conveyance  is 
wanted,  a  telegram  [should  be  sent,  the 
day  before,   to  the  station-master  at 
Torreamare,  who  will  get  one  ready. 
A  horse  may  be    had  for  3  francs. 
The  tourist  should  take  a  basket  with 
provisions. 

The  ^lain  along  the  coast  is  still  very 
productive  in  com,  which  formed  the 


chief  source  of  the  opulence  of  Meta- 
pontum. Beyond  the  Basente  the  rly. 
run8»more  inland  to 

8  kil.  S,  Basilio  Pisticci  Stat.,  a  large 
farmhouse,  about  8  m.  from  Pistkd 
(7737  Inhab.),  on  a  hill  on  the  rt 

The  line  then  crosses  the  SalandreUa, 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Acalandrvs, 
and  reaches 

8  kil.  Scanzano  Montalbano  Stat,  at  a 
distance  from  the  towns  (6225  Inhab.) 
of  those  names  on  the  hills. 

Thence  it  descends  through  a  tract  of 
underwood  and  dwarf  oaks  to  the  Jgri 
{AcirU),  which  it  crosses  about  2  m. 
from  its  mouth,  and  reaches 

5  kil.  Policoro  Stat.  Policoro,  prettily 
situated  on  the  rtbank  of  the  river,  was 
once  fief  of  the  Jesuits,  but  is  now  a 
farm  of  the  Count  of  Monte  Santangelo, 
of  the  Gerace  family,  where  travellers 
are  frequently  received.  From  the  heights 
above  the  house  there  is  an  extessive 
view  of  the  mountains  of  Basilicata  and 
the  coast-line  of  Calabria.  The  forests 
abound  in  wild  boar.  The  country  bo^ 
dering  this  part  of  the  coast  is  celebrated 
for  its  liquorice-root,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  liquorice-juice  are  ex- 
tracted for  exportation  to  England  and 
the  United  States.  At  Policoro,  the 
tourist  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  its  preparation  on  a  large  scale. 
A  few  years  ago  a  large  bronze  vessel 
was  dug  up  at  Policoro,  containing  many 
silver  medals  of  archaic  type.  These 
coins  and  bronzes  render  it  more  than 
probable  that  Policoro  marks  the 
site  of 

Hebacleia,  a  joint  colony  of  the 
Thurians  and  Tarentines,  b.c.  4.32,  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Italian  Greeks,  and  the  birth- 
place of  the  painter  Zeuxis,  The  plain 
between  Heracleia  and  the  Siris  vas 
the  scene  of  the  first  battle  fought  by 
Pyrrhus  against  the  Romans  under  the 
consul  Lsevinus,  B.c.  280,  who  attri- 
buted their  defeat  to  the  terror  inspired 
by  the  elephants  of  Pyrrhus.  The 
bronze  tables,  now  in  the  Museo  Na- 
zionale,  known  as  the  HeracUan  Tabid 
(p.  150),  were  found  at  Luce  near  this 
place  in  1753. 


ItOlTTE  156.— NOVA  SIRI— CASSANO. 


3  m.  S.  of  Policoro  a  dense  fortst 
marks  the  coarse  of  the  Sinno,  the  Siris 
of  the  Greeks.  The  railway  traverses  it, 
after  crossing  the  river.  This  forest 
scenery  ^ves  to  the  country  a  character 
of  beauty  and  luxuriance  which  per- 
fectly accords  with  the  enthusiastic  de- 
scriptions of  the  Greek  poets.  The 
Muderwood  consists  of  myrtle,  arbutus, 
the  lontiscus,  sweet  bay,  wild  vine,  the 
oleander,  &c.  On  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Sinno,  the  city  of  SiBis,  the  rival  of 
Metapontum  and  Sybaris,  is  supposed 
to  have  stood,  but  no  trace  of  it  is  to 
be  discovered.  Beyond  the  river  we 
reach 

10  kil.  Nova  Siri  Stat  (1978  Inhab.), 
and,  after  crossing  the  torrents  Buvero 
and  RucolOf  and  the  little  river  CannOt 
which  divides  Basilicata  from  Cala- 
bria, we  come  to 

4  kil.  Roccalmpenale  Stat  5  m.  from 
the  town  (2164  Inhab.))  on  the  summit 
of  a  conical  hill ;  a  mode  of  building 
prevalent  on  this  coast,  which  affords 
some  beautiful  subjects  for  the  pencil  of 
the  artist 

Nuccara  (1177  Inhab.),  on  a  hill  6  m. 
N.W.  of  Rocca  Imperiale,  is  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  Lagaria,  founded  by 
the  Phocseans,  and  afterwards  colonised 
by  the  Thuriaus.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  sweet  wines,  which  were  highly 
prized,  as  Lagarina  Vina, 

7  kil.  Mmte  Giordano  Stat  (2019  In- 
hab.) 

8  kil.  Moseto  Stat  On  the  1.  is  Capo 
Spulico,  On  the  rt.  the  village  of 
Koseto,  amid  broken  ravines,  presents  a 
very  picturesque  appearance.  N.  of 
the  cape  the  Piume  ai  Ferro  enters  the 
sea.    The  line  follows  the  shore,  to 

5  kil.  Amendolara  Stat,  the  village 
(1629  Inhab.)  standing,  like  Rocca 
Imperiale  and  Roseto,  upon  an  insulated 
rock. 

9  kil.  Trebisacce  Stat,  another  villa|!;e 
(1490  Inhab.)  of  a  similar  character. 
The  line  leaves  the  shore,  and  crosses 
the  Seracino,  to 


5  kil.  Buffaloria  di  Cassano  Junct 
Stat  [i2/y.  S.W.,  with  stats,  at  Doria 
CassanOf  Spezzano,  CastrovUlarif  and 
Tarsia,  to  Mdjolungo,  whence  diligence 
to  Frassia  and  Rly,  on  to  Gosenzay  in 
Rte.  155,  see  pp.  404  and  406.]  There  is 
also  a  road  of  7  m.  passing  through 
Lauropoli,  a  hamlet  founded  by  a 
Duchess  of  Cassano  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  agricultural  labourers  on 
her  estates,  and  leading  to 

Cassano  (9035  Inhab.— /nn,  tolerable), 
an  episcopal  city,  situated  on  the  Eiano, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  CasteUum 
Cari88anum  of  Pliny,  and  the  Com  in 
agro  Thurino  of  Caesar. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
places  in  S.  Italy,  and  is  not  only  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  scenery,  but  enjoys 
a  climate  which  affords  all  the  con- 
veniences of  life.  It  has  hot  sulphurous 
baths,  which  are  in  great  local  reputa- 
tion. The  ruins  of  its  feudal  castle  rise 
above  it  on  the  magnificent  mass  of 
rock  round  which  the  city  is  built. 
The  view  from  the  castle  is  most  ex- 
tensive, commanding  the  rich  scenery 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Coscile  and  Crati. 
The  picturesque  Roman  tower  is  said 
to  have  been  the  place  from  which  the 
stone  was  thrown  which  killed  T. 
Anniu$  Milo,  who  was  besieging  the 
city  in  the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  whose 
name  is  better  known  by  Cicero's  ora- 
tion in  his  defence.  It  is  still  called 
Torre  di  Milo,  The  village  of  Civitay 
however,  an  Albanian  colony,  on  the  1. 
of  the  road  from  Castrovillari,  soon 
after  passing  Porcile,  is  considered  by 
some  to.  mark  the  real  site  of  Cosa,  on 
account  of  some  remains  of  ancient 
buildings  near  it 

From  Cassano  the  road  proceeds  S. 
to  Spezzano  Albaneae  (4348  Inhab.),  on 
the  post-road,  from  Naples.  It  contains 
a  tolerable  osteria,  (There  is  a  fair  road 
(22  m.)  from  Spezzano  to  Rossano.) 
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ROUTE  156. — SYBARIS — OORIGUA^O. 


A  good  road  (10  m.)  leads  from 
Cassano  through  Porcile  and  Frasci- 
neto  to  GastroTillari  (Rte.  155). 

From  Bofialoria  di  Cassano  the 
railway  follows  the  valley  of  the 
CotcUe,  the  aacient  Sybaris,  which  it 
crosses  near  its  junction  with  the  Crati, 
(  O-of  Ait.)  The  Sybaris  was  celebrated 
by  ihe  andent  poets  for  the  power  of 
making  horses  shy,  and  of  rendering 
men  who  bathed  in  it  vigorous ;  and  the 
Crathis  for  flowing  over  golden  sands, 
and  for  the  property  of  giving  a  yellow 
colour  to  the  hair  of  those  who  bathed 
in  it : 

'O  (ttvOav  wirav  wpavimv 
K^oBii  ^otfcouc  nwolai  rpidmv 
EvoMSpMr  r  oA/3i^if  ySv>^EDB.  Troad, 

The  plain  on  our  1.,  near  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivers,  before  we  cross  the 
Coscile,  between  Lauropoli,  Doria,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Crati,  was  probably 
the  site  of  the  ancient 

Stbaris,  founded  b.c.  720,  by  the 
Achseans  and  Trcezenians,  on  the  river 
of  the  same  Dame.  Nothing  now  re- 
mains which  the  classical  tourist  can 
regard  as  a  relic  of  that  luxurious  city. 
Many  antiquaries,  however,  have  fixed 
its  position  on  the  plain  which  lies 
between  the  Coscile  and  the  Crati, 
before  they  form  their  junction,  about 
5  m.  from  the  sea ;  but,  from  the  mode 
of  its  destruction,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
actual  site  of  the  city  will  ever  be  satis- 
factorily determined.  When  Sybaris  was 
in  its  full  prosperfty,  it  counted  26  towns 
upon  this  coast  among  its  dependencies, 
and  brought  300,000  men  into  the  field 
in  the  war  with  the  Crotoniats  b.c.  510. 
Sybaris  was  taken  by  the  Crotoniats, 
who  entirely  destroyed  it  by  turning 
over  the  ruins  the  waters  of  the  Crathis, 
which  formerly  ran  at  some  distance 
from  it. 

On  the  1.  bank  of  the  Crati,  about 
7  m.  inland  from  the  supposed  site  of 
Sybaris,  is  Terra  Nova  (2605  Inhab.), 
near  which,  near  a  spot  called  Surrione, 
between  it  and  Spezzano,  where  nume- 
rous coins  have  been  found,  on  the  W., 
are  some  ruins  supposed  to  mark  the 
site  of 

'''humi,  a  city,  founded  b.c.  443,  by 


tha  fugitive  Sybarites,  67  years  ai^er 
Sybaris  had^been  destroyed,  with  the 
support  of  a  body  of  Athenian  colonists 
sent  out  by  Pericles,  among  whom  -were 
the  historian  Herodotus  and  the  orator 
Lysias,  Fresh  colonists  having  poured 
in  from  all  quarters  of  Greece,  dispates 
arose  between  them  and  the  Athenivis, 
which  were  at  length  allayed  in  the 
year  413  B.c  by  &e  Delphic  oracle 
declaring  it  to  be  a  colony  of  Apollo. 
Charondas  subsequently  endowed  it 
with  a  constitution,  and  it  became  h- 
mous  for  its  annals.  It  surrendered, 
B.C.  280,  to  the  Romans,  who,  in  b.c. 
194,  made  it  a  colony  under  die  name 
of  Copia.  The  coins  of  Thurii  are 
numerous,  and  of  great  beauty  and 
variety. 

The  railway  crosses  the  Crati,  and 
proceeds  through  a  country  abounding 
in  oaks  and  olive-trees,  to 

15  kil.  Corigliano  Stat.  2  m.  from 
Corigliano  (10,572  Inhab.),  on  the  road 
from  Castrovillari  to  Rossano,  beauti- 
fully situated  4  m.  from  the  shore,  on 
a  steep  eminence  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  surmounted    by  a   fine 
feudal  castle  commanding  magnificent 
views.    The  base  of  the  lull  is  covered 
with  orange  and  lemon-groves,  among 
which  are  the  villas  of  the  resident  pro- 
prietors.   It  is  supplied  with  water  by 
an  aqueduct  which  crosses  the  principal 
street,  and  may  be  traced  for  a  consider- 
able distance  round  the  hill.    It  contains 
several  manufactories  of  liquorice-juice, 
of  which  the  largest  belongs  to  Baron 
Compagna,  and    is  a  depidt   for  the 
timber  collected  from  La  Sila.    The 
mountains  around  it  used  to  produce  the 
finest  manna  in  Calabria,  but  the  collec- 
tion of  manna  as  a  branch  of  industry 
has   long  since  ceased,  and  Mr.  D. 
Hanbury,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  at 
Brighton  in  1872,  stated  that  during 
a   journey  through   Calabria   in  the 
spring  of  that  year  he  had  been  able 
to  procure  only  the  smallest  quantity, 
and  had   been   everywhere    informed 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  manna-trees 
(ofnellt)    had   quite    ceased,   and   the 
tapping  of  the  stem  for  manna  been  for- 
bidden by  the  Government.    The  castle 


ftOTTTE  156.— BOSSAKO— STllOKGOLl. 
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is  a  square  building,  flanked  with 
massive  towers  and  surrounded  by'  a 
deep  trench,  baring  altogether  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  small  citadel.  Leaving 
the  Corigliano  Station,  we  cross  several 
torrents,  and  reach 

11    kil.  Bossano  Stat,  2    m.   from 

the    shore  and  4  miles  from   Hossano 

(14,881    Inhab.— Inn,   JRomanella),  the 

Koscianum  of  Procopius,  an  archiepis- 

copal  city  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence 

on   the  rt.  of   the    road.      It    is  the 

birthplace  of  S.  Nilus, .  whose  historj' 

is  recorded  in  the  paintings  of  Dome' 

nichino  at  Grotta  Ferrata,  near  Rome. 

Near  the  city  are  some  alabaster  and 

marble  quarries.    Rossano  will  be  the 

most  convenient  point  from  which   the 

picturesque  and  hitherto  almost  un- 

visited    district    of    La    Sila  can    be 

reached  (p.  406).     The  Peirano-Dano- 

varo  mail  steamers  call  at  the  Marina 

di  Rossano  (poor  Inn,  open  only  in 

winter)  on  Thursdays  in  coming  from 

Ancona   to   Naples,  and  in   going  to 

Ancona  on  Saturdays. 

The  railway  follows  the  bend  of  the 
shore,  and  s&er  crossing  the  Trionto, 
the  ancient  TVaens,  which  witnessed  the 
defeat  of  the  Sybarites,  reaches 

1 1  kil.  Mirto  Crona  Stat. 

After  which  we  leave  on  the  1.  Capo 
del  TriontOf  the  southern  extremity  of 
a  magnificent  gulf,  which  stretches  to 
Capo  Sptdico,  the  promontory  that 
makes  such  a  fine  feature  in  all  the 
landscapes  of  the  coast. 

5  kil.  S,  Giacomo  Calopezzati  Stat., 
near  a  village  (1357  Inhab.)  of  that 
name  on  a  hill  on  the  rt. 

9  kil.  Campana  Stat.  (2247  Inhab.) 

6  kil.  CaricM  Stat.  1  m.  from  Cariati 
(3439  Inhab.),  a  miserable  place  (with 
a  poor  Inn),  though  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  situated  on  a  hill,  5  m.  E.  of 
Punta  Fiumenica,  The  ascent  to  it 
is  steep,  and  the  town  is  entered  by 
a  gate  and  drawbridge.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of 
its  baronial  castle.  During  the  war 
with  France  it  was  pUlaged  by  a  band 
of  brigands  under  Fra  iMavolo. 


Crossing  the  Fiumenica,  we  fol- 
low the  curve  of  the  shore,  leav- 
ing on  the  rt.  Crucoli  and  its  castle, 
beautifully  situated  among  luxuriant 
plantations  in  which  the  manna-ash 
abounds.  There  is  a  ruined  Gothic 
ch.  The  bay  terminates  in  the  Punta 
delV  Alice,  the  ancient  promontory  of 
Crimissa,  on  which  stood  the  temple 
built  by  Philoctetes,  and  dedicated  to 
Apollo  Alseus,  in  which  he  suspended 
the  bow  and  arrows  of  Hercules,  and  in 
which  his  own  tomb  appears  also,  from 
the  description  of  Lycophron,  to  have 
been  placed. 

The  city  of  Crimissa,  which  Philoc- 
tetes is  said  to  have  founded  after  the 
siege  of  Troy,  is  supposed  to  have  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  modern  town. 

16  kil.  Cirb  Stat.  (5038  Inhab.), 
placed  on  a  lofty  hill  overlooking  the 
promontory  of  Alice.  Here  was  bom 
Gigli,  the  astronomer,  who,  under 
Gregory  XIII.,  contributed  mainly  to 
the  revision  of  the  Calendar.  Crossing 
the  Lipuda,  we  pass 

7  kil.  Torre  Melissa  Stat  The 
village  of  Melissa  (1701  Inhab.)  is 
picturesquely  placed  on  an  eminence, 
beyond  Torre  di  Melissa,  on  the  shore, 
a  station  of  the  doganieri,  is 

8  kil.  Strongoli  Stat.  The  small 
town,  of  2859  Inhab.,  is  1}  hr.  distant, 
and  stands  on  a  very  steep  and  barren 
elevation,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  Petilia,  mentioned  by  Virgil  as 
one  of  the  cities  founded  by  Philoc- 
tetes : — 

Hie  ilia  duels  Meliboei 
Parva  PhiloctetaB  subnixa  Petilia  maro. 

^n.  ui.  401. 

In  the  2nd  Punic  war  it  was  besieged 
by  Hannibal,  and  is  celebrated  by  the 
Latin  historians  for  its  constant  fidelity 
to  the  Romans.  Strongoli  was  burnt  by 
General  Regnier  in  1806.  It  now  con- 
tains some  good  houses.  On  the  out- 
side of  the  cathedral  are  two  Boman 
inscriptions,  affording  additional  evi- 
dence of  this  being  the  site  of  Petilia. 

The  line  keeps  some  distance  from 
the  sea,  and  crosses  the  plain  of  the 
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broad  and  rapid  Neto,  the  NeathuM 
of  Theocritus,  in  which  the  captive 
Trojan  women  are  said  to  have  set 
fire  to  the  Grecian  fleet,  in  order  to 
compel  their  conquerors  to  desist  from 
further  wanderings.  This  tradition, 
which  gave  name  to  the  river,  supplied 
Virgil  with  the  weIl>known  incident  de- 
scribed in  the  Sth  book  of  the  JEneid. 
Between  the  Neto  and  CJotrone  we  pass 
several  salt-marshes  on  the  barren 
shore,  and  cross  the  ErasOf  now  little 
better  than  a  stagnant  ditch,  and  so 
choked  with  weeds  that  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  JEsarus  of  Theo- 
critus, who  makes  it  the  scene  of  many 
of  his  Bucolics.  The  banks  are  pro- 
fusely covered  with  the  sweet  pea  in  a 
wild  state,  remarkable  for  its  fragrance 
and  varied  colours. 

17  kil.  Cotrone  St&t  (7711  Inhab.— 
Inns:  Concordia;  Giglio  cPOtv,  very 
primitive),  a  fortified  town,  built  on  a 
point  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea. 
Under  the  name  of  Croton  or  Crotona, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities 
of  Magna  Grsecia.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Acbseans  b.c.  710,  and  obtained  its 
name,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
poets,  from  the  hero  Croton : — 

Nee  procol  hinc  tmnnlam,  rab  quo  sacrata  Cro- 

tODlS 

Oasa  tegebat  humus,  Jusaaque  Ibi  mcenia  terra 
Ck>ndldit ;  et  uomen  tumulati  traxit  in  urbem. 

Otid.  Met.  XY.  65. 

The  climate  was  supposed  to  have  pe- 
culiar influence  in  producing  strength 
and  beauty  of  form.  Milo  and  many  of 
the  other  celebrated  wrestlers  at  the 
Olympic  games  were  natives  of  Crotona. 
Its  fame  as  the  residence  of  Pythagoras 
and  the  principal  seat  of  his  school  of 
philosophy,  contributed  to  raise  its  cele- 
brity to  the  highest  point  It  had  also 
a  famous  school  of  medicine,  and  was 
the  birthplace  of  Alcmseon,  to  whom 
the  introduction  of  the  study  of  human 
anatomy  is  ascribed,  and  of  Demo- 
cedes,  the  physician  of  Darius,  king  of 
Persia.  Pythagoras  formed  here  his 
celebrated  league,  b.c.  540;  and  b.c. 
510  the  city  had  become  so  powerful 
that  it  brought  100,000  men  into  the 
*  4d  against  the  Sybarites, who,  although 


three  times  as  numerous,  were  defeated, 
and  Sybaris  was  destroyed.  The  re- 
public declined  rapidly  after  the  vic- 
tory over  Sybaris,  and  a  few  years  later 
130,000  Crotoniats  were  completely  de- 
feated at  the  river  Sagras  by  10,000 
Locrians.  Agathocles  in  b.c.  299  made 
himself  master  of  Crotona,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  finally  ruined  in  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus.  In  ecclesiastical 
history  Crotona  ranks  as  one  of  the 
earliest  Christian  bishoprics;  indeed  the 
local  historians  assert  that  its  first  bishop 
was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  Cotrone 
is  well  known  to  numismatists  for  the 
Greek  coins  found  in  its  vicinity ;  they 
are  of  the  finest  epoch  of  ar^  and 
include  several  containing  the  rare 
head  of  Juno  Lucina.  There  are  still 
remaining  some  interesting  fragments 
of  the  ancient  walls  of  Croton. 

The  modem  town  is  the  chief  place 
of  a  district  and  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
Its  casUe  and  fortifications  were  erected 
by  Charles  V.  The  small  harbour  is  pro- 
tected by  a  mole  constructed  with  the 
materials  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  on  the 
Lacinian  Promontory.  After  the  battle 
of  Maida  in  1806,  Cotrone  surrendered  to 
the  English.  But  as  soon  as  the  French 
under  Massena  re-entered  Calabria,  after 
the  British  forces  had  retired  to  Sicilj* 
Cotrone  was  besieged  by  them,  and 
defended  by  a  party  of  the  then  called 
bri^;and  army,  who  maintuned  the  siege 
until  their  provisions  began  to  faolf 
when  the^  managed  to  effect  their 
escape  during  the  night  to  an  English 
frigate  that  was  cruising  off  the  shore, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  French 
marched  into  the  abandoned  casUe. 

The  Peirano-Danovaro  Co.'s  mail 
steamers  call  off  Cotrone  on  Saturdays 
on  their  way  from  Naples  to  Ancona ; 
and  on  Thursdays  on  their  way  back 
from  Ancona. 

A  great  deal  of  liquorice-root  is 
grown  in  this  part  of  Calabria,  from 
which  the  juice  or  paste  is  extracted. 
The  liquorice-plant  is  cultivated  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  fields  as 
wheat  and  other  cereals,  with  the 
growth  of  which  its  underground  ve- 
getation does  not  appear  to  interfere. 
Orange  and  olive-trees  grow  with 
luxuriance  about  Cotrone,  the  fmit  of 
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the  former  being  carried  in  great  quan- 
tities to  Taranto,  and  from  thence  ex- 
ported to  the  Black  Sea,  where  they 
are  known  as  oranges  of  the  latter  city. 

6  m.  S.E.  of  Cotrone  is  the  Lacinian 
Promontory,  now  Capo  delle  Colonne,  or 
Capo  Nau  (more  conveniently  reached 
by  boat,  2  rowers,  6  fr.,  the  path  by 
land  being  long  and  fatiguing),  on 
which  stood  the  celebrated  Temple  of 
Juno  Laciniaf  mentioned  by  many  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  foimded,  it 
was  supposed  by  Hercules. 

Hinc  siniu  Hercalel,  si  vera  est  faina,  Tareoti 
Cemitur.    AttolUt  se  Diva  Lacinia  conti-a, 
Caulonisque  arces,  et  naviftagum  Scylacaeum, 

.^n,  m.  551. 

Its  shrines  were  enriched  by  offerings 
from  all  parts  of  Magna  Grsecia,  and 
adorned  by  the  pencil  of  Zeuxis  with  a 
picture  of  Helen,  for  the  execution  of 
which  he  was  allowed  to  select  as  his 
models  fire  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins 
in  the  city. 

E,  80  fosse  cofltei  stata  a  Orotone, 
Qaando  Zeusl  1'  imagine  far  volse, 
Che  por  dovea  nel  Tempio  di  Giunone» 
E  tante  belle  nude  insieme  accolse* 
E  che  per  una  fame  in  perfezione. 
Da  dbi  una  parte,  da  chi  un'  altra  tolse, 
Non  area  da  torre  altra  che  oostei ; 
Che  tutte  le  bellezze  erano  in  lei. 

ABI06T0,  XI.  71. 

So  great  was  the  sanctity  of  this  tem- 
ple, that  it  was  respected  by  Pyrrhus 
and  by  Hannibal,  who  is  said  by  Po- 
lybins  to  have  recorded  his  victories 
on  its  walls  in  Greek  and  Punic  cha- 
racters. 

One  of  the  columns  of  this  magnifi- 
cent temple  is  still  standing.  It  is  of 
the  early  Doric  style,  26  ft.  high;  re- 
msuns  of  walls  are  traceable  around  it, 
and  judicious  excavations  would  pro- 
bably be  productive  of  more  extensive 
discoveries. 

S.W.  of  this  promontory  are  Capo 
deUe  Cimiti,  Capo  Rizzuto,  and  Capo 
Castella,  the  three  capes  which  Strabo 
describes  as  the  lapygum  tria  promon." 
toria.  Close  to  them  was  an  island,  which 
has  disappeared,  and  which  the  Italian 
geographers  suppose  to  be  Ogygia,  the 
island  of  Calypso,  described  by  Homer 


as  where  Ulysses  was  so  long  detained. 
4  m.  N.  of  Capo  Rizzuto,  on  a  rising 
ground,  is  the  town  of  Isola  (2578  In- 
hab.),  where  lives  one  of  the  wealthiest 
of  Italian  landowners,  Baron  Baracco, 
a  Senator/ 

From  Cotrone  to  the  river  Tacina  the 
road  proceeds  inland,  and  the  Rly., 
which  is  finely  engineered  between 
this  and  Catanzaro,  passes  by  a  long 
tunnel  through  the  lapygian  promon- 
tory. The  country  is  desolate  and 
uninteresting. 

16  kil.  Cutro  Stat.  (3586  Inhab.).  The 
town  is  situated  on  high  ground  over- 
looking the  course  of  the  Tacina,  the 
Targines,  and  the  Gulf  of  Squiliace. 
The  descent  from  Cutro  to  the  sea- 
shore 'commands  an  extensive  view  of 
the  gulf  as  far  S.  as  the  Punta  di  Stilo. 
The  road  and  Rly.  skirt  the  N.  shores 
of  the  gulf  through  a  well-cultivated 
country,  enlivened  with  numerous  farm- 
houses, and  cross  the  Crocchio,  the 
Arocho  of  the  ancient  geographers, 
passing  several  villages,  picturesquely 
placed  on  the  hills  which  bound  the 
gulf. 

23  kil.  Cropani  Stat.  Beyond  the 
next  Stat.  {Simmeri)  the  line  and  road 
cross  the  Simmarif  ihe  ancient  Semirus, 
and  the  Alii,  near  their  mouths,  and 
the  Rly.  then  turns  seawards  to  the 
Marina,  or  small  port  of 

20  kil.  Catanzaro  Stat.,  cab  to 
the  town,  5  m.  inland,  2  fr.  [The 
Peirano-Danovaro  Co.'s  mail  steamers 
call  here  every  Saturday  on  their 
way  to  Naples  from  Ancona,  and  on 
Thursdays  on  their  return]  (24,901 
Inhab. — Inns  :  Albergo  di  RonuXf  good ; 
Alb,  Centraky  good  rooms;  Trattoria 
Serravalle,  fair  restaurant),  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  the  capital  of  Calabria 
Ulteriore  II.,  and  the  residence  of 
numerous  wealthy  families.  The  city 
is  finely  built  on  the  slope  of  a  lofty 
and  rocky  hill  between  me  AUi  and 
the  Corace,  rising  like  an  impregnable 
fortress  above  a  deep  ravine,  through 
which  the  torrent  Fiumarella  dashes 
along  in  its  passage  to  the  sea.    It  is 
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protected  by  the  high  range  of  La  Sila 
from  the  N^  and  is  as  much  praised  for 
its  agreeable  climate  as  for  the  beauty 
of  its  position.  The  theatre  is  new; 
and  the  college  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  conducted  in  the 
kingdom.  The  castle  was  founded  b^ 
Robert  Guiscard.  In  later  times  it 
offered  so  effectual  a  resistance  to  the 
French  under  Lautree  that  Charles  V. 
gave  the  city  the  privilege  of  coining 
money.  The  Cathedral,  or  Diiomo 
NuoTO,  contains  a  good  painting  in  the 
Greece  chapel  by  il  Calabrese,  and  the 
chapel  of  the  Rosario  one  of  the  Vir- 
gin. The  city  sustuned  serious  injury 
from  the  earthquake  of  1783.  In  the 
quarter  of  S.  Giuseppe  the  ground 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  from  2  to  4  ft,  but 
the  subsidence  was  so  regular  that  the 
houses  which  covered  it  were  unin- 
jured. There  are  fabrics  of  velvets, 
embroidery,  and  carpets  at  Catanzaro; 
and  of  a  peculiar  silk  tissue,  very 
strong  and  cheap,  used  for  covering 
furniture.  The  country  in  the  district 
around  is  very  richly  cultivated,  pro- 
ducing much  olive-oil  and  silk;  and 
there  are  numerous  presses  for  extract- 
ing oil  from  walnuts,  which  is  exported 
in  large  quantities  after  undergoing  a 
certain  process  of  purification,  being 
employed  in  England  and  France  in 
the  working  of  woollen  cloths.  Coins 
of  the  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia  may 
be  procured  at  Catanzaro.  There  is  a 
road  of  11  m.  from  Catanzaro  N.  to 
Tiriolo,  see  Rte.  1 55. 

The  classical  tourist  will  not  find 
many  objects  of  interest  on  the  S.E. 
coast  of  Calabria  Ulteriore  I.,  with  the 
exception  of  the  souvenirs  of  Caulonia 
and  Locri ;  but  the  traveller  and 
the  artist  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
researches  of  classical  geography,  and 
in  a  district  rendered  celebrated  by 
Pindar,  will  submit  to  the  inconve- 
niences of  the  journey. 

The  line  traverses  two  tunnels  before 
reaching 

7  kil.  Squillace  Stat  (^3046  Inhab. — 

Small  Inn),    The  town  is  placed  on  an 

'  nost  inaccessible  rock,  nearly  oppo- 


site the    lofty  Monte   Moscia,  whlcli 
advances  into  the  sea  in  the  bold  and 
precipitous  promontory  from  which  the 
town  derived  the  name  of  Niavifragum 
ScyhKceum.    The  modern  town,  wMch 
gives  its  name  to  the  gul^  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishop.    Near  it  is  Stallitti  (2206  In- 
hab.), a  village  picturesquely  placed 
on  the  opposite  summit  of  Monte  Mos- 
cia, which  from  it  is  called  Cossia  di 
Stallatti,    and    commanding    magnifi- 
cent views  across  the  isthmus.     Squil- 
lace   was    the   birthplace   of    Marcus 
Aurelius  Cassiodorus,  the  minister  of 
Theodoric,and  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Goths,  who  attained  the  consular 
dignity  a.d.  514,  and  retired  from  public 
life  in  the  reign  of  Vitiges,  to  found  a 
monastery  in  ^e  neighbourhood  of  his 
native  town.    During  his  latter  years 
he  wrote  his  Commentaries  on  the  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  Revelation.    He  died  in 
his  monastery  about  a.d.  560,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  100. 

6  kil.  Montauro  Stat.  (1798  Inhab.)- 
Near  the  villaee  are  the  ruins  of  a 
monastery  founded  by  the  Normans,  and 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1783. 

6  kil.  Soveralo  Stat  (1070  Inhab.),  a 
village  between  the  stream  of  that  name 
and  the  Ancinale.  The  former  flows 
through  a  very  beautiful  country  from  the 
high  range  of  hills  behind  the  villages 
of  S.  Vito  (3032  Inhab.)  and  Chiara- 
valle  (3927  Inhab.).  The  Ancinale,  the 
CcBcinue  of  Pliny,  is  crossed  below 
Satriano  (2406  Inhab.).  [A  road  in 
progress  from  Soverato  to  Pizzo  on  the 
Gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia,  passing  by  Chiara- 
valle  and  S.  Nicola.1  Several  torrents 
descend  from  the  lofty  range  of  MotUe 
Portella  and  the  Costa  delta  Guardia, 
on  whose  slopes  are  Davoli  (3146  In- 
hab.), S.  Andrea  (3553  Inhab.),  Isca 
(2257  Inhab.),  &c.  &c. 

12  kil.  Badolato  Stat  (3932  Inhab.). 
To  the  S.  are  Santa  CrUtina  and 
GuardavaUe  {S561  Inhab.),  at  some  dis- 
tance on  the  hills  overlooking  the  sea. 
The  river  which  divides  Calabria  Ulte- 
riore ILfrom  Calabria  Ulteriore  I.  is  the 
Assif  considered  to  be  the  Hellepornsj 
on  whose  rt  bank  the  Crotoniats  and  the 
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allied  Greeks   were  defeated  by  Dio- 
nysias  the  elder. 

16  kil.  MoncLsterace  Stat.  (1174  In- 
hab.)»  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Assi. 
The    Rly.  now  enters   the  valley  of 
the  Stillaro,  remarkable  in  many  parts 
for  '  its  beaaty.     [At  the  distance  of 
about  6   m.  from  the  shore  is   Stilo 
(2684    Inhab.),  picturesquely  built  in 
terraces    below    perpendicular    preci- 
pices.     It    is    a    clean    and  thriving 
place,  with  several  churches  and  con- 
vents, and  a  general  aspect  of  comfort 
It  is  entered  by  a  mediseval  gate  with 
two  round  towers.    In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stilo  are  iron-mines,  by  which 
the  government  foundries  of  La  Mon- 
giana  were  formerlv  supplied,  the  prin- 
cipal being  about  Fabrizia,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Alaro.     Near  Stilo  is  a 
small  square  brick  ch.  with  a  central 
cupola  supported  by  marble  columns, 
and  4  smaller  cupolas  at  the  angles.  Its 
style  shows  that  it  can  be  referred  to 
the  Lower  Greek  Empire.]  After  cross- 
ing the  Hillaro  is 

6  kil.  JBiacc  Stat.  The  village  (1577 
Inhab.)  is  on  a  hill  on  the  rt.  On  the 
shore,  2  m.  off,  is  the  Punta  di  Stilo, 
the  Promoniorium  CocitUhum  of  Poly- 
bius.  Following  the  shore,  the  line 
crosses  the  AlarOf  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Sagras,  and  reaches 

8    kil.    Catdonia   Stat.     The  town 
(10,125  Inhab.),  formerly  called  Castel- 
vetere,  is  2  m.  on  rt.,  and  is  supposed  to 
mark  the  site  of  Cauloniay  an  Achsean 
colony.     It  is  believed,  however,  that 
further  researches  would  discover  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Alaro  a  site  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  descriptions  of  ancient 
geographers.    At  Calamona,  3  m.  from 
Caulonia  and  1  from  the  sea,  sepulchral 
coins  and  antiquities  have  been  dis- 
covered.   Caulonia  was  the  first  place 
where  Pythagoras  sought  refuge  after 
his  expulsion  from  Crotona.    After  the 
defeat  of  the  allies  b.cs.  387,  at  the  river 
Helorus,  or  Helleporus,  Caulonia  sur- 
rendered to  Dionysius,  and  ftx)m  that 
time   it   never   recovered   its   former 
power,  till  it  was  ruined  during  the 
wars  of  Pyrrhus  by  a  body  of  Cam- 


panian  mercenaries  in  the  Roman  ser- 
vice. The  Alaro  is  memorable  for  the 
defeat  of  13Q,000  Crotoniats  by  10,000 
Locrians.  The  result  of  this  battle  was 
so  unexpected,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the 

proverb  kXfi^Urt^et  ri*  %m  ^eiy^et. 

After  crossing  a  small  stream,  we 
reach 

5  kil.  Hoccella  Stat.,  the  town 
(6278  Inhab.)  in  a  picturesque  situation 
near  the  sea  on  the  1.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Ovid,  under  the  name  of  Romechiuvny 
in  the  voyage  of  the  Epidaurian  serpent 

On  leaving  it,  the  line  crosses  the 
Calamizza,  one  of  the  numerous  small 
streams  which  fiill  into  the  sea  along 
this  coast,  before  reaching 

8  kil.  Gioiosa  Stat,  a  town  (8488  In- 
hab.), 2  m.  off  on  the  rt. 

On  the  hills  on  the  rt.  are  seen  Mar- 
tone  (^1740  Inhab.),  S.Giovanni  (1590 
Inhab.),  Mammola  (7804),  and  Grot- 
teria  (5223).  After  crossing  the  Locano, 
the  ancient  Locaniu,  we  come  to 

4  kil.  B.iderno  Stat.,  2  m.  from  it,  on 
the  hills  is  the  town  (8130  Inhab.). 
The  Novito,  the  Buthronus  of  Livy,  is 
crossed  before  reaching 

5  kil.  Gerace  Stat.  The  town, 
(7257  Inhab. — Inn,  indifferent),  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  is  situated  on  the  upper 
slopes  of  the  lofty  mountiuns  which 
here  extend  from  the  great  backbone 
of  the  Apennines  into  the  sea.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  a  place  of  great 
strength,  but  frequent  earthquakes,  and 
particularly  that  of  1783,  have  reduced 
its  citadel  to  ruins.  The  CatJwdral, 
originally  a  Gothic  building,  was  also 
overwhelmed  by  the  same  catastrophe ; 
but  several  columns  are  still  preserved 
which  show  that  it  was  built  with  the 
remains  of  ancient  temples.  ^S'.  Frarwescoy 
founded  in  the  ISth  cent,  has  a  good 
portal,  and  some  of  the  other  buildings 
are  of  good  architecture,  retaining  many 
marks  of  Saracenic  origin.  There  are 
thriving  silk-works  here,  and  its  wines 
are  in  repute,  particularly  a  white 
sweet  one,  called  Greco  di  Gerace.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  mineral  springs. 
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Grerace  sprung  up  from  the  mios, 
to  which  the  rly.  passes,  of 

Locri  Epizephyrxit  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Magna  Grscia,  cele- 
brated in  the  yerses  of  Pindar,  and  for 
its  association  with  its  great  legislator 
Zaleukus  (b.c.  664).  It  was  founded  by 
a  colony  of  the  Locri  Ozols,  according 
to  the  Greek  tradition,  about  683  years 
B.C.  Pindar,  in  the  Second  Pythian  Ode, 
commemorates  the  services  rendered  to 
the  cit^  by  Hiero  King  of  Syracuse, 
in  having  deterred  Anaxilaus  King  of 
Rhegium  from  the  war  with  which  he 
had  threatened  it,  and  in  having  thereby 
enabled  the  Locrian  maiden  to  sing  her 
melodies  in  happy  security  before  her 
door.  Both  Pindar,  in  the  11th  Olympic 
Ode,  and  Demosthenes,  praise  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  citizens  to  strangers,  their 
skill  in  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
their  wisdom,  their  love  of  justice,  and 
their  prowess  in  war : — 

Koa-fiov  itrl  trre^ow^y  ;^pvo'/ac  ikaiat 
*AJu/AcAn  KcAoS^aoi,  twy  'Eirt- 

^tiftvpuav  AoKpStv  vtvtav  oAeyuv* 
*'EyBa  ovvKfttfiofar*,  eyyvdcro/uu 
M^  fu»t  u  Moto'ai,  ^tvyo^tvov  orparbi', 
H^j*  airetparoK  koAmc, 
*JiKfi6<n^v  St  K<u  aixfioTay,  a^Citv&ai, 

The  existing  ruins  are  not  impor- 
tant They  are  about  5  m.  from 
Gerace,  near  the  sea-coast,  at  Tbrre  di 
Gemce,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tre- 
dita,  and  consist  of  the  basement  of 
a  Doric  temple,  and  considerable  ves- 
tiges of  the  walls,  which  can  be  traced 
for  nearly  2  m.  in  length  and  1  in 
breadth,  extending  from  the  shore  to  the 
first  heights,  upon  which  probably  the 
arx  stood.  A  few  years  ago  many  gold 
coins  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  cast  in- 
stead of  being  struck,  and  more  recently 
a  collection  of  silver  tetradrachms  of 
Pyrrhus,  were  found  near  here.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
money-chest  of  Alexander,  Kins  of 
Epirus,  who  was  defeated  at  Panaosia, 
now  Mendocino.  Coins*  bearing  the 
epigraph  of  Locri  have  also  been  found 
at  Gerace,  and  many  of  the  architec- 
tural remains  bear  a  decidedly  Greek 
character;  but  the  Latin  inscriptions 
which  have  been  discovered,  and  nu- 
merous Roman  constructions  which  are 


still  to  be  traced,  show  that  a  Roman 
city  subsequently  occupied  the  site. 

[A  bridle-road  leads  from  Gerace 
over  the  Aspromonte  by  the  Passo  del 
Mercante  to  Casalnuovo,  whence  Gioja 
(Rte.  1 55)  may  be  reached  in  5  hrs.  The 
scenery  of  the  pass  is  very  grand,  com- 
bining' the  richest  forest  scenery  with 
the  wild  glens  of  the  rocky  mountaius 
through  which  the  road  is  carried.  The 
highest  part  of  the  ascent  from  Gerace 
is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
tensive and  magnificent  views.  Both 
seas  are  visible  frx>m  this  summit,  and 
the  road  descends  on  the  western  side 
through  very  imposing  scenery,  over- 
looking the  gulf  of  Gioia,  and  com- 
manding a  view  which  extends  in  fiae 
weather  to  the  Lipari  islands,  to 

18  m.  Cittanuovo  (1117  Inhab.),  finely 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
sufficiently  high  above  the  plain  to  be 
free  from  malaria.  It  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  1783,  and 
was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  of  wood. 
From  Cittanuovo  the  distance  to  Gioia 
is  18  m. ;  the  traveller  may  join  the 
high  road  to  Reggio  at  Gioia,  Rte.  155, 
and  there  is  now  a  new  road  from 
Gerace  to  Gioja,  passing  over  the  lo^ 
part  between  the  Rutulo  and  Jejunio 
mountains.] 

From  Gerace  to  Capo  Spartive&t(H 
and  thence  to  Reggio  the  nul.  follows 
the  sea-shore.  The  country  and  the 
villages  we  pass  present  little  classical 
interest,  but  are  highly  picturesque, 
having  the  bold  ridges  of  the  Aspro- 
monte on  the  rt.  all  the  way. 

On  leaving  Gerace  the  line  erodes 
the  Merico,  leaving  on  the  1.  the  rains 
of  Locri,  and  on  the  hills  on  the  rt. 
the  villages  of  Postiglione,  St  Ilaria, 
Condovianni  and  Bombili,  and,  after 
crossing  the  Petito,  brings  us  to 

8  kil.  Ardore  Stat.  2  m.  from  the  tovrn 
(5 141  Inhab.\  on  a  hill  amidst  vineyards 
and  orcharas.  Crossing  the  broad 
valley  that  intervenes,  the  line  reaches 

4  kil.  Bovalim  Stat.  (2644  Inhab.), 
the  village  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
high  hilL 
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[A    path    of   5  m.   ascends    from 
Sovalino  to  ^.  Luca  (1605  Inhab.,  a 
^village  irhere  gaides  can  be  hired  to 
^visit  S.  Maria  de*  Polau     This  mo- 
nastery is  placed  below  Montalto^  the 
Iiigfaest  peak  of  the  Aspromonte.  and 
is  only   remarkable    for  the  striklDg 
character  of  the  scenery  round  it.    The 
path  to  it  from  S.  Luca,  owio^  to  the 
numerous    windings    in    crossing    the 
ridge  of  La  Serra^  is  about  8  m.    The 
monastery,  a  substantial  square  build- 
ing, said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Kormans,  is  completely  surrounded  bv 
an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which 
rise  perpendicularly  on   the  W.  side 
in  a  succession  of  enormous  buttresses, 
from  which  a  small  torrent  tumbles 
foaming  on  the  rt  of  the  building.  These 
mountains  are  clothed  with  fine  ancient 
forests  of  chesnut;  ilex,  oak,  and  a  par- 
ticular Tariety  of  pine  of  great  beauty, 
the  Pinus  iMricio  Calabra.  For  seyeral 
months  of  the  year  ^e  monks  are  snowed 
up  and  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.] 

Grossing  several  streams  we  come  to 

7  kil.  Bianconuovo  Stat.  2  m.  fh>m 

Bianco  (1 931  Inhab.)  on  a  narrow  ridge 

of  white  chalk.    The  line  goes  through 

olive  plantations,  leaving  on  the  1. 

Capo  BruzzanOf  the  Zephyrian  pro- 
montory Arom  which  Locri  derived 
the  appellation  of  Epizephyrii.  Far- 
ther on  we  pass  on  the  rt.  Bruzzano 
(1407  Inhab.)  on  the  edge  of  a  great 
rock  rising  out  of  the  plain.  It  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Saracens  in  the 
11th  cent.  Crossing  a  stream,  we  see 
1  m.  off  Statu  (1378  Inhab.)  in  a  pic- 
turesque situation,  with  its  houses 
and  churches  growinfs,  as  it  were,  out 
of  solitary  rocks.  The  line  skirts  a 
marshy  low  ground  before  reaching 

15  kil.  Brancaieone  Stat,  a  village 
(1823  Inhab.)  on  a  hill  1  m.  from  the 
sea,  where  Greek  was  still  spoken  at 
the  beginning  of  this  cent.  Following 
the  shore,  we  leave  on  the  1. 

6  kil.  Capo  Spartivento  Stat.,  the 
Promontorium  Hercidis,  Between  this 
and  Capo  dell'  Armi,  at  a  short  distance 


from  the  shore,  situated  on  offshoots  of 
the  Aspromonte,  and  of  difficult  access, 
are  several  villages  in  which  the  Greek 
language  is  still  spoken.  They  can  be 
visited  without  much  difficulty  from 
Reg^o  in  3  or  4  days,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary beauty  of  Uie  scenery,  com- 
bined with  the  mterest  that  attaches  to 
these  last  remnants  of  Hellenism  in  this 
extreme  and  remote  comer  of  Italy,  will 
compensate  for  the  discomforts  which 
may  be  experienced  on  the  expedition. 

7  kil.  Palizzi  Stat.  2  m.  from  the 
village  ^2087  Inhab.),  prettily  situ- 
ated at  me  base  of  two  perpendicular 
barren  rocks,  perched  on  the  summit 
of  the  highest  of  which  stand  the  ruins 
of  its  former  castle.  I  m.  E.  is  the 
insignificant  village  of 

Pietrapennata,  on  a  hill  surrounded 
by  the  most  beautiful  forests,  with  the 
finest  view  conceivable  of  sea  and  moun- 
tains, and  made  familiar  by  the  draw- 
ings of  Mr.  Lear.  From  Pietrapennata 
a  path  of  6  ro.  descends  to  the  sea-shore 
at  Capo  Spartivento. 

Crossing  the  stream  Daria,  the  line 
runs  W.  to 

5  kil.  Bova  Stat.,  near  the  Marina  di 
Bova,  a  rising  village  at  the  seaside, 
5  m.  from  Bova  (3438  Inhab.),  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  picturesquely  placed  on  a 
high  mountam  on  the  rt.  At  Bova  as 
well  as  at  Condofuri,  and  other  villages 
near  it,  Greek  is  still  spoken  by  the 
people,  but  is  ^dually  disap^aring. 
The  local  antiquaries  maintain  that 
Bova  is  an  ancient  settiement,  and  that 
its  inhabitants  may  be  regarded  as  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  Locrians  or 
Rhegians.  Of  late  years  Bova  has  been 
losing  its  importance  by  the  removal 
of  the  bishop's  residence  and  several 
of  the  public  offices  and  principal  in- 
habitants to  the  Marina  di  Bova. 

4  kil.  Amendolea  Stat  6  m.,  fW>m  the 
castellated  but  nearly  deserted  village 
on  a  high  hill,  on  the  rt. 

On  leaving  the  station,  we  cross  the 
Piscopio,  or  Amendolea^  the  ancient 
CcecinuB,  on  whose  banks  Laches  de- 
feated a  body  of  Locrians.    Euthymus. 
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the  celebrated  Locrian  wrestler,  disap- 
peared in  this  stream  in  a  supernatural 
manner,  after  deliyering  Tempsa  from 
the  shade  of  Polites.  Pansanias  as- 
cribes to  its  banks  a  natoral  phenome- 
non, which  Stnbo  refers  to  the  Halex — 
the  grasshoppers  on  the  Locrian  bank 
were  always  chirping,  while  those  on 
the  Bhegian  bank  were  constantly  mnte 
— a  phenomenon  which  may  be  ob- 
seryed  to  this  day. 

Following  the  shore,  and  enjoyine  a 
fine  Tiew  of  the  distant  Etna,  aner 
4  m.  we  cross  the  Alioe,  the  ancient 
Halex,  the  boundary  between  the 
Rhegians  and  the  Locrians,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  the  latter  had  a  small 
fort  taken  by  the  Athenians  under 
Laches,  b.c.  426  ;  and  reach 

9  kil.  Melito  Stat  (3853  Inhab.).  on 
the  rt  bank  of  the  AUce,  the  southern- 
most town  in  Italy.  It  was  here  that 
Garibaldi  landed  m  Sept.  1860,  after 
haying  oyerrun  Sicily,  to  driye  the  last 
Bourbon  King,  Francis  II.,  out  of  .his 
continental  dominions;  and  again  in 
Aug.  1862,  when  less  fortunate,  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  to  a  Royal  Italian 
force,  after  haying  been  seyerely 
wounded,  in  his  first  encounter,  on  the 
neighbouring  heights  of  Aspromonte. 

8  kil.  Saline  Stat. 

[From  Saline  we  may  ascend  a  steep 
path  along  the  narrow  bed  of  the  Tor- 
rente  delta  Monaoa  to 

PentedattilOf  the  strangest  of  human 
abodes,  perched  like  a  pyramid  among 
the  spires  of  ^gantic  barren  rocl^ 
which  shoot  up  m  the  form  of  a  hand, 
and  are  only  accessible  by  a  long  flight 
of  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The  village, 
which  is  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  is 
surmounted  by  the  remains  of  a  baronial 


castle.    Following  the  ravine,   2  m. 
higher  up  is 

MontebellOf  on  a  square  rock,  perpen 
dicular  on  three  sides,  and  surrounded 
by  crags  covered  with  the  cactus  in 
creat  luxuriance.  Hence  we  may  either 
follow  a  wild  and  difficult  path  throagh 
S,  Lorenzo  (4122  Inhab.)  and  Condofuri 
(2406  Inhab.)  to  Bova,  or  retrace  <mr 
steps  to  the  shore,  and  join  the  railway 
at  Saline.] 

6  kil.  Lazzaro  Stat,  from  which  we 
haye  a  grand  yiew  of  Etna  and  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  Soon  after  leaving  it, 
we  pass  by 

Capo  delV  Armi,  the  Promontory 
of  Leucopetra,  regarded  by  the  andent 
geographers  as  the  termination  of  the 
A  pennines,  and  remarkable  for  the  white- 
ness of  its  rocks,  which  gaye  it  its  ancioit 
name.  This  headland  has  a  great  his- 
torical interest  as  the  scene  of  an  import' 
ant  event  in  the  life  of  Cicero.  On 
his  yoyage  from  Syracuse  to  Greece, 
after  the  death  of  Csesar,  b.c.  44,  he  was 
driven  here  by  contrary  winds.  Haying 
re -embarked,  he  was  again  driven 
back,  and  went  to  stay  at  the  villa  of 
his  friend  P.  Valerius,  where  he  was 
visited  by  some  citizens  from  Rhegium, 
recently  arrived  from  Rome,  who 
brought  him  intelligence  which  cansed 
him  to  alter  his  course,  and  proceed 
direct  to  Velia,  where  he  met  Brutus. 

The  Une  now  turns  N.W.  and  finally 
N.  through 

6  kil.  Pellaro  Stat  (4618  Inhab.), 
1  m.  from  Capo  Pellaro. 

6  kil.  8,  Gregorio  Stat.,  and  throngh 
a  highly-cultiyated  district  reaches 

4  kil.  Reggio  Terminus  Stat,  de- 
scribed in  Rte.  155,  p.  417. 
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Abvets: — ^MoQteCulno,  i8. 8S. 
Trinitli  di  Cava,  38o.  Monte 
Vergine,  30 j.  Holy  Trinity 
at  Mileto  (ruined),  41  j.  At 
Venosa  (mined),  jo- 
Abmzzo  Cltra  and  ultra,  dla- 

tricts  of,  58 
Acalandms  fluvius,  now  the 

Salandrella,  420 
Acciano  stat.,  46 
Acerenza.  town  of  (Acheron- 

tia).  398 
Acerra  stat,  24 ;  town  of,  near 

Naples,  30$ 
Acherontia,  now  Acerenza,  397 
Achenisia,  Pains  (the  lake  of 

Fusaro),  33  i 
Acquaviva,  385 
Acri.  village  of,  407 
Addison,   his  experiments  at 

the  Grotta  del  Cane,  187 
.£c8B,  site  of,  366 
.£clanum,   city  of,  now   Le 

Grotte,  364 
£naria,  one  of  the  names  of 

Ischia,  341 
^neas,  his  first  approach  to 
Italy,  384.     His  interview 
with  the  Sibyl,  325.  J3S'  His 
visit  to  the  shades,  325 
^sams  flavins,  now  tne  Esaro, 

JEaeTDitL,  Samnite  city  of,  now 

Isemia,  52 
Agata,  S.,  village,  and  convent 

of  il  Deserto,  near  Sorrento, 

266 

,  post  station,  31 

de'  Qoti,  town  of,  310 

Agerola,  village  of,  near  Amalfi, 

289 
Agnano,  lake  of,  186 
Agnello,  S.,  village  of,  263 
Agri,  river  (Acirls),  420 
Agricnltare  of  the  kingdom, 

xvli 
Agrifoglio,  Crocelle  di,  409 
Agrippina,  her  banishment  and 

death,  35  \  her  Tomb  near 

Bacoli,  329 
Agromunte,  oostiera  d',  404 
Agropoli,  flailing  town  of,  299 
Aiano,  site  of  Tiberias'  palace 

at  Capri,  272 


AHOBOSI. 

Airola,  village  of,  309 
Alabaster  quarries  on  Monte 
Gargano,  369.    At  Bossano, 

4>4 

Alaric  plunders  Puteoli,  313. 

His  letter  on  the  dissipations 

of  Bale,  328.    His  borial  in 

the  bed  of  the  Busento,  406 

Alaro,  river  (Sagras),  427. 428 

Alatbi,  town  of  (Alatrium), 

12 

Alba  Fucensis,  now  Albe,  72 

Albano  stat.,  4,  25 

Albe,  village  of  (the  Alba  of 

the  Marsl),  73 
Albero,  village  of,  262,  267 
Albumns,  Portus,  299 
,  Mons,  now  Monte  Albnr- 

no,  409 
Alento,  river  (Heles),  59,  299 
Alessano,  town  of,  384 
Alexander,    king   of    Epirus, 

scene  of  his  defeat  and  death, 

406,4*8 
Aliedena,  viUi^  of  (Anfidena), 

51 
Alice,  river,  430 

,  Ponta  deir,  421 

Alife,  village  of  (Allifae),  358 
Alii,  river,  409,  425 
Alliba,  lost  city  of,  312 
Almond,  cultivation  of,  xxii 
Altamura,  city  of,  399 
Altilia,  ancient  Sepinum,  3S3 
Alvlto,  village  of,  66 
Akalfi,  283 

Modes  of  approach,  trom  Sor- 
rento, 269 

from  Gasteliammare,  260 

History,  284 

Cathedral,  286 

Convent,  288 
Amalphitaiia,  Tabula,  the  ma- 
ritime code  of  Amalfl,  285 
Amalthea,  the,  of  Cicero,  64 
Amantea,  town  of,  408 
Amaro,    Monte,    the   highest 

peak  of  the  Maiella,  59 
Amaseno,  river  (Amasenos), 

28 

Amatrice,  town  of,  40 
Amendolara,  vilhige  of,  421 
Amendolea,   river  (Ceecinus), 

429 
Amitemum,    Sabine   ciiy  of, 

now  San  Vittorino,  40 
Amorosi  stat.,  357 


ANJOn. 

Amphitheatres,  andent,  ruins 
of:— 
Alba,  72 
AUfe,  358 
Amitemum,  41 
Atina,40i 

Caieta,34 

Canusium,  373 

Capua,  307 

Casinum,  17 

Cunue,  336 

Germano,  S.,  17 

Interamna,  55 

Ijarinum,  35^ 

MinturasB,  30 

Pses  turn,  298 

Pompeii,  255 

Puteoli,  31Q 

Sorrento,  205 

Suessa,  37 

Teanum,  21 
Amsanctus,  lake  of,  363 
Amyclffi,  Greek  city  of,  now 

destroyed,  30 
Amyclanus  Lacus,  now  the  lake 

of  Fondi,  30 
Anacapri,  village  of,  274 
Anagni,  town  of  (Anagnia),  9 
Ancient  architectare  and  art, 

xxiv 
Andnale,  river  (Caecinus),  411, 

426 
Ancona  to  Foggia,  53 
Andrea,  S.,  village  of,  426 
Andrew  of  Hungary,his  murder 

at  Aversa,  356.     His  tomb, 

no 
Andrew,  St.  his  tomb  at  Amalfi, 

287 
Akdria,  city  of,  378 
Angelo,  S.,  Punta,  one  of  the  S. 

promontories  of  Ischia,  350 

,  village  of,  3j8 

— — ,  Monte,  town  and  sanc- 
tuary of,  on  Monte  Gargano, 

369 
,  Monte,  near  Castellam- 

mare,  260 
AngitiflB,  Lncus,  on  the  lake  of 

Celano,7T 
Angitola.  stream,  411 
Angri,  town  of,  278 
Anguliis,  city  of,  now  Civlta 

Santangelo?  57 
Anio,  river,  74 
Ai\)oni  sovereigns  of  the  house 

of,  their'*  Acts,"  174 
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ANNTJNZIATA. 

AnnoDxiAU.  Torre  dell',  209 
Antignano,    yillage  of,    near 

Naples,  188 
Antiniun,  city  of,  now  Civlta 

Antino,  67 
Antonio,  S^  Feata  di,  108  ' 
Antrodoco,  town  and  pass  of,  41 
AntuUo,  Pozzo  di,  13 
Anversa,  village  of,  49 
Anzannm,  now  Lanciano,  60 
Anxnr,  now  Terradna,  28 
Apice,  362 
Appia.  via,  4 
Apragopoli,  2'76 
Apricena,  61 
Apulian  system  of  agricultnre, 

xviU 
Aquedocts,  ancient : — 

.Xsemia,  52 

Carseoli,  tj 

Julian.  90,  jojT,   312,   331; 
branch  of,  to  Puteoli,  319 

N^les,  90 

Pttstom,  296 

Taranto,  387 
-     ,  modern;— 

Caroline,  356 

Caserta,  306 

Gorigliano,  423 

Ne^les,  104 

Of  the  Samo  under  Pompeii, 
2x0, 221,  302 
Aquila,  42 
— —  to  Solmona,  46 
Aquilonia,   supposed   site  of, 

now  Lacedonla,  393 
Aquino^  village  of  (Aquinum), 

16 
Aragon,  house  of,  tombs  of  the 

princes  and  princesses,  122 
Airapietra,  $6 
Arce,  and  Rocca  d',  or  fortress 

of,  63 
Archippe,  site  of  the  ancient 

town  of,  71 
Architects,  list  of,  xzvii 
Architecture,    ancient,    xxiv. 

Medieval  and  modem,  xxv 
Arconte,  river  (Acheron).  406 
Ardore,  town  of,  429 
Arena  Bianca,  poet  station,  409 
Arenella.  village  of,  near  Na- 
ples, 188 
Argyripa  or  Arpi,  its  site  near 

Foggia,  365 
Ariano,  city  of   (Arianum), 

362;  tunnel,  364 
Arienzo,  town  of,  308 
Arimi,  the  Homeric  island  of, 

Arintha  (?),  now  Rende,  407 
Aristides,  statue  of,  153 
Afvd,  Capo  dell'  (Leucopetra 

Promontorinm),  431 
Ametum,  city  of,  now  Poli- 

gnano,  380 
Arocho  fluv.,  now  theCrocchio, 

426 
Arola,  village  of,  267 


BABBAGE.     * 

Arpaia,  village  of  (Caudium), 
and  valley,  308 

Aipi,  365 

Arpinas,  Insula,  64 

A&piKO,  town  of  (Arpinum), 
65.  Villa  of  Cicero,  65.  Cita- 
del, 65 

Arsoli,  fiponUer  station,  73 

Art,  ancient,  xxiv 

Artena,  site  of,  6 

Arx  Yolsarum,  site  of,  63 

Asoou,  city  of  (Asculnm  Pi- 
cenum),  55.    Sieges,  55 

,  town  of  (Asculum  Apa- 

lum),  371 

Asculum  Picenum,now  Ascoli, 

55 

Astnello,  rivulet,  60 

Aso,  river,  54 

Aspromonte,  419,  428 

Assi,  river,  the  ancient  Ele- 
porua,  426 

Astroni,  crater  and  royal  chace 
of,  187 

Atella,  now  S.  Elpidio,  birth- 
place of  Pulcinella,  356 

,  in  Basilicata,  394 

.river,  394 

AteUante,  Fabule,  356 

Atena(Atina),  village  of,  in'the 
Val  di  Diano,  402 

Atemo,  river  ( Atemns),  40, 47, 
56*58 

Atemum,  ancient,  57 

Atina,  town  of,  66 

Atrani,  town  of,  283 

ATRi,cityof  (Hadria  Picena)k57 

Atrio  del  Cavallo,  192,  203 

Atripalda,  town  of,  303 

Aufidus,  now  the  OfantOb  372, 

Aug^istus,  place  of  his  death, 

301 
Auletta,  town  of,  402 
Anion,  hill  of,  388,  389 
Aurunca,  renuihis  of,  37 
Ausente,  river,  36 
Ausona,  supposed  site  of,  36 
Aveia,  site  and  remains  of,  at 

Fossa,  46 
Avella,  town  of  ( Abella),  304 
AvELLiKO,  city  of  (Abellinum), 

302 
Avemus,  lake  of,  324.    Baths, 

Aversa,  town  of,  356 
Avetrano,  village  of,  391 
AvEZZAMO,  town  of,  67 
Avigliano,  town  of,  398 

B. 

Babbage,  Mr.,  on  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius  after  the  eruption 
of  1822,  2oa  On  the  subsi- 
dence and  elevation  of  the 
coast  of  Pozzuoli,  312.  On 
the  Serapeon,  317.  On  the 
mole  of  Puteoli,  318 


BATTLES. 

BacoU,  yillage  (Banli).  329 
Badolato,  village  of,  426 
Bagnara,  town  of,  415 
Hagno,  village,  352 
Bagnoli,  village  and  mineral 

waters  of,  183 
Bagnolo,  383 
Baiae,  327 

Castle  of,  327 

Climate,  328 

Inn, 327 

Submei^ed  rains,  328 

Temples.  329 

Villa  of  Piso,  328 
Baiano,  yillage  of,  47, 71,  J04 
BalsoranOt  village  and  casUeof, 

67 
Bandnsia,  fountain  of,  397 
Bantia.  397 
Baoli,  bay  of,  329 
Barano,  villi^e,  351 
Barbaro,  Monte  (MonsGaorus), 

322 
Bu-barossa,  castle  of,  274 
Barberini,  their  castle  at  Aves- 

zano,  68 
BARr,  city  and  port  of  (Ban* 

um),  376 
Bari  to  Taranto,  385. 
Barile,  village  of,  394 
Barium,  city  of,  now  Bari,  yjd 
Barletta,    town   and  port  of 

(BarduU),  374 
Baronisi,  village  of,  32, 302 
Baronius,  cardinal,  birUipIace 

of,  66 
Barra,  village  of,  192 
Barrea,  village  of,  50 
Bartolo,  Sebastiano,  birthplace 

of,  183 
Basento,  or  Vasento  (Casaen- 

tus),  river,  300,  398, 421 
Basile,  6.,  post-station,  385 
Basilicata,  province  of,  39; 
Basilic,  S.,  village  of,  425 
Baths,  ancient  .—On  the  banks 
of  Avemus,  327 

Baiffi,  329 

Ischia,35i 

Pompeii,- 223,  249 

Pozzuoli,  317 

Stufe  di  Nerone,  327 

di  Tritoll.  327 
,  modem ;— S.  Blaglo,  410 

Iscbia,  351 

Paterno,  41 

Stufe  diSanGermBQ0,i8& 

Telese,  357 
Batinus,  river,  now  TordlDO,  55 
Battipaglia,  vilUge  ot,  294, 4°' 
Battles  of— 

the  Alaro,428 

Aquila,  44 

Ascoli,  371 

Benevento,  361 

Campomorto,  26 

Cannse,  373 

Capo  d'Orlando,  261 

Capo  d'Orso,  282 
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BATTLES. 

BatUes  of— 
Certgnola,  J71 
Oivitate,  61 
S.  Flaviano,  55 
the  Qarigliano,  j6 
■    Heracleia,  431 
Lagonegro,  40J 
the  Lautuls,  jo 
Liepanto,  34 
Maida,  410 
Nuxnistro,  J9J 
Ripalta,  61 
Rooca  Secra,  x6 
Samo.  1'27 
Scafati.  277 
Seminara,  415 
the  8ilanis,  294 
TagliaooKzo,  IJ 
Troia,  j66 
Velletri,  5 
Beffi  Stat.,  46 
Bella,  town  of,  394 
BelLizzi,  village  of,  J02, 401 
Belmonte,  yillage  of,  21,  66, 

408 
Belsito,  Tillage  of,  409 
Belvedere,  town  of,  408 
Benedetto,    San   (the  ancient 

Mamiviom),  71 
Benkvento,  city  of,  J59 
Triumphal  arch,  j6o 
Battle  of,  J  61 
Biagio,  San,  village   and  hot 

baths  of,  410 
Bianco,  village  of,  429 
Bianconuovo  stat.,  429 
Biferno,  river,  )Sh  361 
Bisaccia,  town  of,  39J 
Btsceglie,  town  and   fort    of, 

BlSIQNAKO,  town  of,  405 

Bitetto,  town  of,  jno,  385 
Bitonto,  town  of  (Butuutaxn), 

Bivium,  Ad,  8 

Bivona,  village  of,  412 

Blue  Grotto  (Grotta  Azzurra), 

at  Capri.  275 
Bocca  di  Flume,  28 
Bohemond,  his  tomb  at  Canosa, 

Boiano,  town  of  (Bovianum), 

Bolognano,  village  of,  59 
Bori^etto,  village  of,  42 
BoBco  Reale,  200 
I're  Case,  199 
1)1  Varcaturo  (Sylva  GalUn- 

arU\MO 
DeirAbadia.3Q7 
Botte,  Canale  delu(,  27 
fioTa,  town  of,  429 
Bovalfno,  village  of,  428 
Boviantun,  city  of,  now  Boiano, 

BoviKO,  city  of  (VIbinnm),  364 
Braccio  Fortebraccio,  his  first 

encounter  with  Sforza,   60. 

His  defeat  and  death,  44 

[8.  Italy. ^ 


CALABRIA. 

Bradano,    river    (Bradaniu), 

J94.  i98.  399.  400.  419 
Brancaleone,  village  of,  429 

Briatlco,  412 

Bridges,   anctai^ :— Delia  Ca- 

tena  at  Cora,  7 

At  Torre  Tre  Ponti,  26 

At  Sessa.  37 

Of  Diocletian  at  Lanciano, 

60 

Over  the  Idris,  near  Isola, 

64 
Over  the  Calore,  402 

Bridges,     modem  .'—Of     the 

Garigliano,       giispension 

bridge,  37 


Maggiore,  263 
Delia 


Yalle   (aqueduct  of 
Caserta).  356 
Deir  Angelo,  at  Benevento, 

Del  Galore,  358 

At  Gallipoli,  392 

Lomito,  392 

Over  the  Ofanto,  39J 

Sele,  39J 

Marmo,  398 

&  Giuliainp,  400 

Di  Campestrino,  402 
Brlenza,  399 
Brigands  atCistema.  25.  Fondi, 

31.    Itri,  32.   Of  Capitanata, 

I65 
Brindisi,  city  of  (Brundusium), 

380 

Steamers,  382 

to  Leoce,  382 

Brundusium,  now  Brindisi,  380 
Brano,    Giordano,    burnt   for 

heresy,  302 
Bruzzano,  Capo  di  (Zephyrium 

Promontonum),  429 
BufEeiloria,  421 
Buonalbergo,  362 
Busento,  river,  406 
Bu&ronus.  river,  now  the  No* 

vito,  427 
Buxentum,    now    Policastro, 

300 

C. 

Cfficiuus  fluv.,  the  Anclnale,426, 

429 
Caecubns  ager,  near  Fondl,  31 
Caelia,  now  CegUe,  386 
Geetani  family.  25 
Caianiello  Yairano,  53.    Stat, 

21. 
Caieta,  the  nurse   of  .£nea8, 

her  burial-place,  }j 
Caiazzo,  town  of  (Calatia),  309', 

358 
Calabria  Citra,  the  province  of, 


tra  I.,  the  province  of. 


^ 


414 


409 


Ultra  II.,  the  province  of, 


CAPES. 

Calabritto,  village  of,  393 

Calamizza,  427 

Caldarelle,  Acqua  delle,  at  Te* 

ano,  22 
Calela,  now  Gasacalenda,  354 
Gales,  now  Galvi,  23 
Caligula,  his  bridgs  of  boats, 

Calimera,  villages  of:  in  Cala- 
bria, 412.     In    the  Terra 

d'Otranto,  383 
Galore,  river,  294, 35J.J57.  J58, 

362, 402 
Galvi,  village  of  (Gales),  22 
Gamaldoli,  monasteries  of  the : 

Kear  Naples,  188 

On  the  slope  of  Vesu  vins,  209 

Near  Arola,  267 

Near  Maiori,  283 
Gamerota,  300 

Cammarata,  poet-station,  404 
Campagna,  town  of,  393 

of  Rome,  4, 25 

Gampana,  Monte,  extinct  crater 

of,  322 
Gampana  stat.,  423 
Campanella,  Punta  della  (Pro- 

montorium  Minervse),  268, 

270 
CampanlanjiyBtem  of  agricul- 
ture, xvii 
Gampi,  village  of,  391 
Campiglione,  the  plain  of  the 

crater  of  Monte  Barbaro,322 
Gampli,  56 

Gamfobasso,  city  of,  354 
Gampolieto,  post  station,  354 
Gampomarino  stat.,  61 
Gampomorto,  the  scene  of  a 

battle  in  1482,   and  cattle 

farm  of,  26 
Campora,  village  o^  near  Age- 

rola,  289 
Campotenese,  404 
Ganales.  now  Castellaneta,  385 
Gancello  stat,  23.   Village  aud 

castle  of,  305 
Candela,  village  ot  371 
Candelaro^  river,  61,  368,  370 
Cane,  Grotta  de^  186 
Ganistro,  village  of,  67 
Ganna,  river,  421 
Gannffi,  site  of,  37J.  BatUes  of, 

Canneto,  torrent,  286 

Cannole,  383 

Canosa,  town  of  (Canusium), 

Cantalice,  village  of,  39 
Cantalupo,  village  of,  354 
Canusium,  now  Canosa,  372 
Capaodo  Vecchio  and  Nuovo, 

villages  of,  296 
Gapella,  72. 
Capes — 

dell'  Armi,  431 

Bruno,  258 

Bruzzano,  429 

Castella,  426 
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CAPE& 

Gapes— 

deUe  Giiniti,  426 

delle  Colonne,  ^26 

Orlando,  258,  201 

d'  Otm,  282 

Falinan,  joo 

RizBUto,  426 

di  Sorrento,  266 

Spartlvenio,  429 

Spnlioo,  421, 42) 

Snvero,  408 

del  Trionto,  42; 

del  Tumolo,  282 

Vaticano,  412 

di  S.  Vlto,  j88 
Capestrano,  town  of,  46 
O&pistrello,  Tillage  of,  67 
Gapitanata,  province   of,  J64. 

Origin  of  the  name,  ^65 
Capo  di  Honte.Toyal  palace  of, 

175 
Festa  di.  108 
Village,  189 
di  Honte,  at  Anacapri, 

Gappadocia,  village,  71 
Gappnccini,  convents  of  the, 
near  Amalfi,  288. 

Near  Pozznoll,  j2X 
Gaprara,   one  of  the  TremitI 

islandB,  iS5       * 
Gapri,  Island  of,  270 

Anacapri.  274 

Blue  Grotto,  275 

Green  Grotto,  276 
Gapua,  ancient,  jo6 

,  modem,  2j 

Gapnrso,  village  of,  j86 

Garabba,  osteria  of,  59 

Garamanioo,  59 

Garapella,  river,  367,  J69,  J70 

Gardinale,  village  ot^  }04,4TI 

Garditello.  royal  farm  of,  jo8 

Gariati,  town  of,  423 

Gariddi,  river,  413 

Garlino,  San,  opera-honse  of,  at 

Naples,  106 
Gamello,  64 

Carosino.  village  of,  yp 
Carotto,  town  of,  261 
Garouba,  cultivation  of,  zxii 
Garovigno,  village  of,  j8o 
Carpanzano,  post-station  of,  409 
Garsoll,  village  of  (Garaeoli),  m 
Gasacalenda,  town  of,  354 
Gasalbore.  village  o^  362 
Gasali,  407 
Gaaalnuovo  stat,  24 

Village  of,  near  Naples,  J05 

In  Principato  Gitra,  40J 

In  Calabria  Citra,  422 

In  Calabria  Ultra  1.,  429 
GasaltriniUt,  village  ot  369 
Gasamari,  monastery  of,  14 
Casamassima,  town  of,  j8o 
Casamicciola.  village  of,  J46 
Cascano,  village  of,  38 
Gascia,  town  o(  40  ■ 
Caserta  stat.,  23. 


GATREDRAIiB. 

Gasbbta,  dty  of,  J05 

Vecchia,  jo6 

Oaalliniim,  ancient  city  of,  now 

Oapoa.21 
Casino  Chiiiaoo,  post  station, 

410 
Ca8inimi,now  San  Gennano,  17 
Ga8oU,6i 
Caaoria,  J56 
Cassabo.  town  of  (Cosa),  404 

422 

,  Marina  di,  263 

Cassiodorna,  bin  birthplace,  427 
Castel    Fiorentino,    death   of 

Frederick  II.  at,  j68 

del  Honte,  375, 378 

di  Sangro,  50 

Gastella,  Capo,  426 
Gastellabate,  village  of,  299 

CASTBIXAMlfAKE,  tOWn  Of,  257 

Port,  258 

Mineral  waters,  258 

della  Broca  (Velia),  300 

Castbixaheta,   city  of  (Ca- 

nales),  400 
Castelli,  Tillage  of.  56 
Gastello,  village  of,  J57 
Castellone  di  GaeU  (Formiao). 

32 
CasteUoDOTato,  village  of,  j6 
Castellnocio,   village    of,    14, 

404 
,  town  of,  404 

Castelnnovo,  }6 
Gastelpato,  358 
Castelvecdiio,  valley  of,  58 
Castelvetere,   town  of   (Can- 
Ionia?),  427 
Castlglione,  village  of,  405 
Gastrignano,  village  of,  384 
Castro,  town  of,  Castrmn  Mi- 
nervse,  384 
Stat.,  14 
Castro  di  Valva.  village  of,  49 
Castbovillari,  town  of,  404, 

4»x  i 

Castrom  FInnanum,   ancient, 

Tnientinm,  55 

Casnentns,  421.  Sit  Baseute 
Catanzaso,  city  of,  425 

Marina,  or  port  of,  425 

Catapan,  the  title  of  the  By- 
zantine governor  of  Apulia, 

Cathedrals  of— 
Amalfi,  286 
Anagni,  10 
Ascoli,  55 

Atri,57 
Bari,  378 
Benevento,  359 
Bitonto,  379 
Brindisi.  381 
Campobasso,  354 
Capaccio,  296 
Capoa,  2; 
Catanzaro,  426 
Ghieti,59 


Cathedrals  of^ 
Co6ensa,4o6 
Fermo,  55 
Gaeta,  33 
Geiaoe,  428 
Landano,  66 
Lecce,  383 
Lucent,  367 
Matera,  400 
Melfl,  J95 
Monopoli,  380 
Naples,  109 
Nardo,  392 
Otranto,  384 
Pozznoli,  314 
RaveUo|290 
Reggio,  418 
Rieti,  39 
Ripatransoe,  55 
Ruvo,  379 
Salerno,  292 
SeaBa.37 
Solmona,48 
Sora,  65 
Sorrento,  265 
Taranto.  387 
Teano,  22 
Teramo,  56 
Terradna,  29 

Trani,375 

Troja,  306 

VeUetri,  5 

Vioo,  261 
Gandine  Forks,  the  (FotcuIe 

Candinffi),  308 
Caudinm.  town  ot  now  Honte- 

sarchio,  309 
Canlonia,  site  of,  427 
Cava,  town  and  convent  of, 
280  . 

Library,  rides  round,  281 
Cavaliere,  73 
Ceccano,  village  of,  14 
Cecchina,  la,  4 
Ceglie,  village  of  (Cselia).  jS6 
Celano,  lake  of  (Fudnns),  68. 

Emissary  of  Claoditu,  67. 

Draining-works,  68. 

^  town  and  castle  of.  70 

Celsi,  village,  302 
Cemeteries,  andent,  at  Pcteoli, 

314 
at  Camce,  3 J6 
at  Canosa,  373 
at  Venosa,  397 
Cend,  Beatrice,  her  execntion, 

46 
Cend.  Francesco,  story  of  the 

murder  of,  45 
Cento  Gamerelle,  the.  at  Baoli. 

330 
Centola,  300 

Gepagna,53  ' 
Ceprano,  town  of,  14 
Cerfennia,  Roman  station  ofi 

71 
Ceriglio,  in  ladiia,  350 
Cerignola,  city  of,  371        ^ 
Cerreto,  town  o^  357 
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CEBT06A. 

Certosa  di  S.  Hartino,  at  Na- 
ples, IJ4 

at  Capri,  274 

di  S.  Lorenzo,  in  the  Yal 

di  Diano,  40J. 

di   8.  Stefano  del  Bosoo, 

414 

di  Trisnlti,  14 

Gervaro,  river  in  Apulia,  ^64, 
368,  310 

,  Btream,  at  Taranto,  J87 

,  village  of,  21 

,  atat.,  365,  370 

Cesarea  stat,  384 
Cetara,  village  of,  282 
Cetraro,  town  of,  408 
Charybdia,  the  locality  of,  416 
Ghiaia,  Collina  dl,  near  Naples, 

189 
Chiaravalle,  village  ot  426 
GHiEnpi,  city  of,  58 
Obienti,  river,  54 
Chieuti,  village  ot,  61 
Ghiunzo,  Torre  and  Monte  di, 

278 
Chiiippeto,  Punta  di,  J41 
Chceradn  insnlte,  j88 
Glampino  stat,  4 
Cicero,  Marcus  Tolliua:— His 
birthplace,  64  65.    His  Ar- 
pine  villa,  and  Axnalthea,  64. 
Hia  Formian  yilla,  jj.    His 
Accademia  at  Puteoli,  ji8. 
His  Cumcean  villa,  jjj.   His 
residence  at  Hipponium,  412. 
His  tomb  near  Mola  di  tiaeta, 
32 
Cicolano  district,  45 
Cigliano,  Monte,  extinct  crater 

of,  J  22 
CIgno,  torrent,  354 
Cimiti,  Capo  delle,  42jr 
Cimitile,  village  of,  jor 
Clnquefrondi,  village  of,  414 
Cinqnemiglia,  Piano  di,  50 
Circasii,  city  of,  now  San  Fe- 
lice (?),  20 
C^cseum  Prom.  (Monte  Gir- 

cello),  29 
Cirella,  town  of,  408 
Giro,  town  of,  421 
Cistema,  town  of,  25,  joi 
Cltrezze,  rivulet,  j88 
Citta  Dacale,  town  of,  41 
Cittanuovo,  428 
Civlta,  village,  422 

• Antino,  village  of  (An- 

tinum),  67 

Lavinia,  4,  25 

- —    di     Penne,    town    of 
(Pinna),  57 

'116816,40 

- — ■  Betenga,  46 

Santangelo,  57 

Civitate,  61 
Civitella  Roveto,  67 

CiVlTELLA.  DEL  TrONTO,   tOwn 

and  castle  of,  56.   Siege,  56 
Clampetia,  site  of,  408 


CRATI. 

Glanius,  river,  305,  339 
Glemente,  S^  ruins  of  mona- 

stoy  of,  58;  Stat.,  280 
Godola  Stat,  J02 
G(^lianello,  village  of,  193 
Gogliano,  village  of,  J93 
Goinage  of  Naples,  xl 
Goins  of  Hadria  Picena,  57.    Of 

Nola,  joi 
Coll'  Armele,  48,  71 
Guile  dl  Pettorino,  72 
Gollepardo,    grotto    of,    near 

Alatri,  ij 
Colli,  hamlet,  73 
CoUlcelli,  a  hamlet  near  the 

site  of  Falacrinum,  40 
Golonne,  Capo  delle  (Lacinium 

Promontorium),  426 
Commerce  of  the  kingdom,  xxili 
Compass,  the  mariner's,  claim 

of  Amalfl  to  its  discovery 

examined,  287 
Gonca,  town  and  port,  288 
Condofuri,  village  of,  429 
Oondovianni,  village  of,  429 
Gontrada,  village  of,  jo2 
GoNVSBSANO,  city'of,  J  79 
Copiae,  the  Roman  colony  of 

Thurli,  423 
Goppito,  village  of,  40 
Corace.  river,  409,  425 
Corad,  post  station,  409 
Gorato,  town  of,  J79 
Corflnium,  the  capital  of  the 

Peligni,  43 
GoRi,  city  of,  6 
Gorigliano,  town  of,  383,  424 
Corioli,  A,  25 

Com,  cultivation,  &c.,  xxl 
Cornelia,  Villa  of,  near  Baiae, 

Como,  valley  of,  40 

Gomo,  Monto  (the  Gran  Sasso 

d'ltaUa),  St 
GorogUo,  Ptinta  di,  184 
Cosa,  city  of,  now  Cassano,  421 
Cosabordino  stat^  60 
Goedle,  river  (Sybaris),  404, 

422 
CoesNZA,  dty  of  (Gonsentla), 

406 
Gosimato,  S^  74 
Coema  aixi  Damiano,  SS.,  great 

repute  of,  52 
Costa  della  Quardia,  mountain, 

426 
Costiera  d' Amalfl,  289 
GoTBOKB,  town  and  fortress  of 

(Grotona),  424 
Cotton-plant,    cultivation   of, 

xxii 
Covelia,  countess  of  Celano,  70 
Cramer,  Dr^  on  the  Pontine 

Marshes,  27 
Crapolla,  near  Sorrento,  267 
Crataeis  fluv.,  now  the  Solano, 

415 

Crati,  river  (Crathis),  404, 406, 
409,422 


DRAQONE. 

Graven,  Mr.,  his  description  of 
the  cave  of  Monte  S.  Angelo, 
^69.  Of  the  ceremonies  for 
the  cure  of  Tarantismo,  j8q 

Crimissa,  city  of,  now  Giro, 

Promontorium,  now  Punta 

deir  Alice,  42  j 
Gristina,  Santa,  village  of,  in 

Calabria,  426 
Croochio,  river  (Arocho),  425 
Cropani  stat.,  425 
Grotona,  city  of,  now  Cotrone 

424 
Cmooli,  village  of,  421 

Acropolis,  33S 

Amphitheatre,  J36 

Aroo  Felice,  J40 

Grotte  Pietro  Pace,  jJ9 

Necropolis,  jj6 

Sybil's  Gave,  jjs 

Tomb  of  the  Sybil,  336 
Cumanus,  Sinus,  the  gulf  of 

Puteoli,  33A 
Cuospito,  near  Amalfl,  288 
Gupra  Montana,  Etruscan  city 

of.  54 
Currant,  cultivation   of    thet 

xxiU 
Custom-house  regulations,  zi 
CutilisD,  Pelasgic  city  and  lake 

of,  42 
Cutro,  town  of,  42$ 
Qyclqpean   constructions:   see 

Pelasgic  and  Polygonal. 

Damecuta,  275 

Daria,  river,  429 

Date-palm,  cultivatioi)  of  thc« 

xxii.    At  Reggio,  417.    At 

Gallipoli,  J92.    At  Taranto^ 

j88 
Daubeny,  Dr.,  on  the  lake  of 

Amsanctus,  363 
Davoli,  village  of,  426 
Davy,  Sir  Humphty,  his  expe-* 

riments  on  the  papyri,  i6(> 
Dentecane,  village  of,  364 
£)eserto,  suppressed  convent^ 

266 
Diamante,  town  of,  408 
Diano,  town  of  (legianum), 

40J 

,  Val  di,  403 

Dicsearchia,  Puteoli,  ji2 
'Dies  Ira,'  the,  authorship  of, 

70 
Diligences,  xii 
Dinami,  village,  4x2 
Dino,  Island  ot  408 
Domenico  Abate,  S.,  monastery 

of,  64 
,  island  of,  J5J  ^ 

S.  Donate  stat.,  393 

Dona  Stat.,  421 

Dragone,  torrent,  289 

2  F  2 
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DUaENTA. 

Dngenta  stat,  J57 
Dacheasa,  post  station,  401 
Dneporte,  yilLage  of,  near  Na- 
ples, .188 

E. 

Eboll,  town  oC  401 

Egnasia,  Torre  d'  (GnatU),  j8o 

Eiano,  river  of^  421 

Ella,  St,  village  of,  near  San 

Gerauino,  21, 67 

,  drardi  o^  at  Farore,  288 

Elpidio,   S^   54.      VlUaee  of 

(AtelU).  J56 
Elyaian  Fields,  th«,  jji 
Emali,  river,  407 
Kpomeo.  Honte,  J42,  J48 
Equa,  village  of,  261 
Eraso,  river  (iBsama),  424 
Erchia,  hamlet  ot  282 
Eafemia,  S^   monastery  and 

village  of,  410 
» gulf  of,  408, 410 


7. 

Fabrateria^  city  ot  now  Falva- 

terra,  15 
Fabrisla,  427 
Faggiano^  village  of,  J90 
Fagaano  stat.,  46 
Faicchio,  village  of,  J57 
Falscrinum,  site  of,  40 
Falenius  Ager,  j8 
Falvaterra,  village  of  (Fabra- 

teria),  15 
FaragUoni,  rocks  near  Capri, 

276 
Faro,  river,  60, 416 
Fasano,  town  of,  380 
Fata  Moi^ana  of  the  Bay  of 

Keggio,  418 
Faustianus  Ager,  j8 
Favazzina,  village  of,  41$ 
Fele,  S.,  town  of,  JQ4 
Felice,  San,  town  of  (Circnii?), 

29 
Ferentino,  town  of  (Ferenti- 

num),  II 
Ferentum,  now  Forenza,  197 
Fbruo,  city  of  (flrmiim  Fice- 

nnm),  54 
Feronia,  grove,   temple,   and 

fountain  of,  28 
Ferrie^^  261 
Ferro,  river,  421 
Festivals,  107 

S.  Antonio  Abate,  109 

Ascension,  108 

Capo  di  Monte,  108 

Christmas,  108 

Corpus  Domini,  108 

Easter,  108 

S.  Gennaio,  108,  iii 

Lique£Eu:tion,  112 

Madonna  dell  Arco,  ic8 

S.  Midiele  at  Garano,  369 
'        at  Procida,  341 


FBENTANA. 

Festivals- 
Monte  Miele,  51 

Veiigine,  107 

Piedigrotta.  107 

at  Positano,  267^ 

8.  Restituta  at  Ischia,  J49 

dello  Statuto,  109 

of  Torca,  266 
Flbreno,  river  (Fibrenus),  6|,  66 
,  Oartiera  del,  paper-mills, 

6j 
Fig,  cultivation  of,  zxii,  375 
Filadelfia,  town  of,  411 
Filandari,  village  of,  412 
Filbert,  cultivation  01, 303 
Finestn,  Monte,  near  Cava,  282 
Finisterra,  Oa»o  di,  384 
Fiumaia,  rivulet,  396 
Flumarella,  torrent,  425 
Fiumefreddo,  town  of;  408 
Finmoiica,  Punta,  423 
Fizso,  village  of,  350 
Flavlano,  S.,  ruins  and  battle 

of,  55 
FoooiA,  city  of,  365;  Junct. 

Btat^62 

to  Gandela,  370 

—'  to  Otnnto,  371 
FogUanese,  358' 
Fondi,  town  of  (Fundi),  30 
Fontona,  village  of,  63 
Fontanella,  Contide,  266 
Fontecchio  stat.,  46 
Forca  Carusa,  48,  71 
Forchia,  village  of,  309 
Forenza,  village  of  (Ferentum), 

397.399 
FoRio,  town  of,  in  Ischia,  350 

Formian  vilU  of  Cicero  (Villa 
Caposele),  32 

Fomelli,  58 

Foro  Appio  (Fomm  Appii),  27 

Fortore,  river  (Frento),  61 

Fossa,  village  of  (Aveia),  46 

FoBsaoesia,  60 

Fossanuova,  Cistercian  mo- 
nastery of,  27 

Fosso  Grande,  one  of  the  ra- 
vines on  Vesuvius,  199,  201, 
202 

— -  della  Vetrana,  201 

Fra  Diavolo,  the  brigand,  31. 
Scene  of  his  death,  302 

Fragagnano,  village  of,  390 

Francavilla,  town  of,  in  the 
Terra  d'Otranto,  391 

,  village  in  Calabria,4i  1,421 

,  in  Abruzzot  59 

Frascineto,  404 

Frasia  stat.,  421 

Fratelli,  i.,  282 

Fratta-Grumo,  356 

Frutte,  le,  village  of,  36 

Frattocchie,  le,  25 

Frederick  II.,  Emperor,  scene 
of  his  death,  368 

Frcgellas,  site  of,  nearCeprano, 

15 

Frentana,  road,  60 


6I0J06A. 

Frento,  now  the  river  Fortore, 

61 
Frigento,  town  of,  363 
Frontiers  of  the  kiDgdom,  xi 
Frosinone,  city  of  (I<>u8ino),ii 
Fncinus  lacus,  the  lake  of  Ce- 

lano,  68.    See  Celana 
Fumo,  Punta  di,  333 
Fumone,  11, 13 
Fundi,  dty  of,  now  Fondi,  30 
Fuor^rotta,  suburb  of,  183 
FurcnUe  Caudinse,  the  Csadine 

Forks.  308 
Furore,  town  of,  288 
Fnsaro,  lake  of  (Palus  Ache- 

rusia),  333 
Fttscaldo,  town  of,  408 


Ojusta.   city  and  citadel   of 

(CaieU),  33 
GagUano,  384 
Gidola,  la,  at  Posilipo,  184 
GaUesus,  now  the  river  Coviro, 

387 
Galagnano  stat,  383 
Gala88e,356 
Galatina,  town  of,  392 
Galatone,  town  of,  392 
Galazze,  le,  309 
Galdo,  village  of,  402 
Gallipoli,  dty  of  (Calllpolls), 

392 
Gallo,  304 

Galofaro,  whirlpool,  416 
Garaano,   Monte  (Garganns), 

365.  368,  369 
Garigliano,  river,  14, 37 ;  battle 

of  the,  37 

,  post  station,  37 

Garopoli,  village  of,  412 
Garvignano,  9 

Gaudo,  Monte,  near  Licola,3j8 
Gaums,  Mons,  now  Monte  Bar* 

baro,  322 
Genzano,  town  of,  4, 397 
Gerace,  town  of,  427 
Gerlone,  354 
Gebxako,  Sak,  town  of  (Cast* 

num),  17 

,  Siufe  di,  186 

Gerunium,  354 
Giaoomo,  S.,  Vigne  dl,  37 

Calopmati,  423 

Giardinetto,  365 
Giffoni,  village  of,  302 
Ginosa,  town  of  (Genn8inin)i 

400,419 
Gioia,  Flavio,  the  reputed  dis* 

coverer    of    the   mariner's 

compass  at  Amalfl,  287.  His 

birthplace,  287.  289 
,  town  of,  in  Calabria  (Me* 

taurum),  414 

,  in  Terra  di  Bari,  385 

,  in  Abruzzo,  50 

Giojosa,  town  of,  427 
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GIORGIO. 
Giorgio^  a,  village  of;  j6,  }o%, 

Giovanni,  yilla  San,  village  of, 

4*7 
,  Monte  S.,  63 

,  S^  In  Garioo,  15 

.  S..  Botondo.  vUlage,  J70 

,  S.,  a  Tednoelo,  19a 

GlovenoOk  river  (Pitoniiti),  71. 

Giovl.  Monte.  4, 25 

Giovinazso,  town  of  (Natio- 
liim),  3^6 

Glnlia  Nuova  (Caatnun  No- 
vum), 55 

Glnliauello,  village  and  lake  of, 

7 
Giuliano,  San.  village  of,  35J 

Ginrdignano  stat.,  j8j 

Gizio,  river.  47.  49 

Gnatia,  now  Torre  d'Egnazia, 

Goriano  Sicoli,  village  of,  48,71 
Gradillo,  asoent  of,  358 
GragDano,  village  of,  260 
Granatello,  fort  and  mole  of, 

192 
Grandella,  plain  of.  at  Bene- 

vento,  361 
Gran    Saaso  d'ltaUa    (Monte 
Gonio),49, 96.  Afloentof.  56 
Graasano,  400 
Gravina,  city  of  (Plera).  399 

di  Lencaspiti,  j86 

Qreci,  Albanian  village  of,  J64 
Greco,  Torre  del,  stat.,  208 
Greek   (ancient)  architecture, 

xxiv 
Gregorio,  S.,  stat,  430 
Gregory.  Mr.,  his  i^n  ibr  drain- 
ing the  lake  of  Fudno,  68 
Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand),  his 
death  and  tomb  at  Salerno. 
293 
Grotta  Minarda,  village  of,  J63, 

(caverns)   Azznrra.   the 

Bine  Grotto  at  Capri,  27$ 
Verde  (the  Green  Grotto), 

276 ;  of  the  Stalactites,  275 

del  Cane,  186 

of  Cava,  280 

of  Collepardo,  13 

Glalla,or  the  Sibyl's  Cave, 

326 

della  Maga,  10 

delle  Osse,  on  the   Ln- 

canian  coast,  joo 
■ di   Pietro   della  Pace,  at 

CoiDfle,  J40 

di  Posilipo.  180 

■ —  di  Scjano,  185 

Dragonara.  33i 

degU  SportigUoni,  J04 

Grottaglle,  J91 
Grottamare,  village  oi;  54 
Grotte,  le,  364 
Grotteria,  town  of,  427 
Grottole,  village  of,  409 


nrTERAMNA. 

Gnnnentnm,  site  of,  402 
Gnimo,  village  of.  385,  400 
Guagnano,  forest  eiad  town  of, 

Gnardavalle,  village  of,  426 
Gnardia,  village  of,  405 

delle  Sole,  353 

Gnglionesi.  village  of,  3  a 
Gnuoard,  Bobt.,  his  tomb,  J96 
Gnrgitello,  the,  spring  in  Ischla, 

H. 

Hadria  Pioena,  now  Atri,  57 
Hadrian,  place  and  mode  of  his 

death,  328 
Hanue,  forest  of  (Triviaa  Ln- 

ens).  338 
Hannibal,  camp  of,  308 
Hazel-nut,  cultivation  of,  zzii 
Heles  fluvius,  now  the  Alento, 

Hellepoms,  426 

Heracleia,  site  of,  420 

Heracleian  Tables,  150^  420 

Hbbculakeum,  204. 
Discoveiy  of,  705 
House  of  ArguB,  208 
Theatre,  206 

Herculis,  Promontorium.  now 
Capo  Spartivento,  430 

Hildebrand,  pope,  293.  See 
Gregory  Vll. 

HIpponlum,  now  S.  Pietro  di 
vlbona,  412 

Histonlum,  town  of,  now  Vasto, 
60 

Holland,  Lord,  tomb  ot  128 

Horace,  his  birthplace,  396. 
On  the  Pontine  Marshes.  27. 
On  the  fountain  of  Feronia, 
28.  On  the  situation  of 
Anxur,  28.  Bemarks  on 
Barium,  376.  Praise  of  the 
Aulon,  388.  On  the  foun- 
tain of  Bandnda,  397 

Hortensiua,  viUa  of,  near 
BaisB,  330 

Hotels,  zllv 

L 

lapygium.  Promontorium,  now 
Capo  di  Leuca.  384 

lapygum  tria  Promontoria,  426 

latrinoll.  villi^fe  of,  414 

lerocame,  villt^  of,  412 

Ilaria,  S.,  428 

Imele,  river,  72,  73 

Imeus.  Mons,  47 

Inarime,  Viigil's  name  of  Is- 
chla, 342 

Inchluiiro,  3  $4 

Inns,  zliv. 

Inquisition,  its  atrocities  to- 
wards the  Waldenses.  405 

Interamna  Lirinaa  (Terame?), 
17.  21,  36 

—TTt  now  Teramo,  56 


JUVENAL. 

Intermonti.  gorge  of,  9$ 
Interocrea,  now  Antrodooo,  42 
lonadi,  village  of,  41a 
Iron-mines  of  Stilo,  427 

foundries  of  Mongiana,  414 

Isca,  village  of,  426 
IscHiA.  island  of  (Pithecusa: 
JEnaria),  342. 

Baths,  351 

Casamicdola,  346 

Foria,  350 

Geology,  34J 

History.  342 

Inns,  3$i 

Laooo,  349 

Mineral  waters,  344 

Moropano,  350 

Panza,35o 

Productions,  344 

Volcanic  eruptions  in,  351 
Isclero,  river,  309,  3  $6 
ISBRNiA,   town  of  (^semia). 

its  saints,  mani^actures,  an- 
tiquities, 51 
Islands  of: — 

Capri,  271 

Carnello,  64 

Dino,  407 

Ischla,  342 

Llcosa,  299      ' 

Nisida,  185 

San  Paolo,  64 

St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (Choe- 
rad«e),  388 

Ponza  group,  3$ 

Procida,  341 

San  Stefano;  36 

Of  the  Syrens,  270 

Tremiti  (Diomedeaa),  3S$ 

Ventotene,  36 

Vivara,  342 
Isola,  village  of,  56 

di  Sora,  town  of,  14, 63 

.  town  of,  in  Calabria,  425 

Isoletta,  15 
Itbi,  town  of,  31 


J. 


the 


Joanna  I.,  her  death  in 

castle  of  Muro,  393 
Jorio,  S.,  village,  204 
Jovls,  villa,  site  of,  273 
Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus^ 

banished  to  Pandataria,  36 
,   wife    of    Lepidus   and 

ffrand-dac^hter  of  Augustus, 

her  exile  in  the  Insuke  Dio- 

mede»,  355 
Julius  Ceeoir,  villa  of,   near 

Baias,  330 
Justinian,  Pandects  of,  285 
Juvenal:— his  birthplace,  16. 

His  remarks  on  the  robbers 

of  the  Via  Appia,  25.    Chi 

the  oysters  of  Circsii,  29. 

OnAquinum,  16.    On  Sora. 
'  66.    On  Procida,  341 
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LAOOO. 

L. 

Lbcoo,  villAge  of,  in  Ischla, 

Laoedonla,  town  of  (Aqnilo- 

n!a?),J9i 
Trfi^fntam  Promontoriiim,  now 

Capo  delle  Oolonne  or  Capo 

Nan.  43$ 
Lacrima  Cbriati,  the  wine,  204 

Lactarina,  Mona,  260 
Ladlalana,  Ung,  tomb  of.  126 
LaMtrygonea,  city,  J2 ;  wine  of 

the,  }| 
Lagaria,  city  of;  now  Nocara  ? 

421 
Lago  Peaole,  Caatel  di.  394 
Lagohxobo,  town  of,  401 
l4dno,  town  of,  404 
Lake  of  Agnano,  186 
— —  Amaiinctas.  j6} 

Avemne,  J24 

Celano.  or  FucinOb  67 

Cutiliae,  42 

Dragonli,  joj 

Fondi    (Lacoa  Amycla- 

Dua),  io. 

Fosaro,  }Ji 

GiuUanello,  6 

Lesina,  61 

Licola,  J 26,  J38 

Lucrinns,  J24 

Mateae,  357 

Fantano  Salao,  j68 

Patria,  i?9 

Pesole,  J94 

Pi^diLuoo,39 

PoBta,  65 

Salpi.  i69>  312 

Scaimo,  49 

Serino,  404 

del     Tolfilo,    volcanic 

diasni,  416 

Telese,  357 

— —  Varona,  61 

Liaraa,6i 

Lamato,  river,  409 

Lame,  399 

La  Montea,  motlntain  ot  408 

Lampetea,  now  Capo  Snvero, 

408 
Lanciano,  town,  60 
Landro,  stream.  398 
Lannvium  (ClvitaJLavinia  ?),  4, 

Lao,  river  (Laus),  404 

Largo,  the  Neapolitan  name  for 
Square  or  Pia2za:->in  Na- 
ples, 102 

Labino,  city  of  (Larinmn),  354 

Lata,  river,  38$ 

Latiano,  village  of,  391 

Latina,  Via,  stations  on,  j 

Lato  river,  420 

Lattarico,  405 

Landin),  )$7 

Laura,  hill  of,  302 

"ua,  village  of,  414 


LUGERA. 

Laoria,  town  of,  ^ 

Iaoto,  ch.  of  the  Hadrama  del, 
263 

Lauropoli,  hamlet  of,  421 

Lantuhe,  Roman  pass  at  Terra- 
cina,  JO 

Lava-coirenta  :  —  Of  Booca 
Monjifta,  37.  Of  Femvtta, 
197-202.  Of  the  Sotfatara, 
322.  Of /tcMa.  350,352.  Of 
MoiUe  T^iUnre,  396 

Lavello,  town  of,  398 

Laviano,  town  and  caatle  of,  393 

Lanaro  stat,  430 

Lbocb,  dty  of  (Lnpis).  382 

to  GallipoU,  391 

Le  Grotte,  iEclannm.  364 

Lemmi,  cultivation  of  the,  zxii 

Lene,  village,  288 

Leonessa,  town  of,  39 

Leporano,  village  of,  389 

Lequile,  village  of,  391 

Lettere,  village  of,  260 

Leuca,  Capo  di  (lapyginm  or 
Salentinum  Promontorium), 
384 

Lenca,  S.  Maria  di  (Leuca),  384 

Leucio,  San,  casino  of,  306 

Leucogei,  Monti,  near  the  Sol- 
fatara,  322 

Lencopetra  Promontorium,  now 
Capo  deir  Armi,  4)0 

LeucosiaIn8ula,nowLicosa,  299 

Liberatore,  S.,  hill  near  Sa- 
lerno, 282 

Libraries. — Of  Monte  Casino, 
20.  At  Naples,  173.  Of  the 
monastery  of  Cava,  281.  At 
Foc»ia,365.  AtBrindi8i,382. 
At  Reggio,  417 

Lloenza,  74 

Licola,  Lagodi,  326,  338 

Licosa,  Pontadi  (Promontorium 
Poddium),  299 

,  island  of  (Lencosia),  299 

Lipuda,  river,  423 

Liquorice  root,  cultivation  of, 
xxiii,  425 

Liris.  river,  14,  15,  17,  36,  63, 
66,  67.  Becomes  the  Gari- 
gliano  after  its  Junction 
with  the  Tolero,  14.  Falls  of 
the,  at  Isola,  63.  Source  of,  73 

Lista,  Pelasgic  city  of,  41 

Litemum,  now  Patria,  3?8 

Livy,  on  the  Caudine  Forks,  308 

Locano,  river  (Locanus)«  427 

Locri  Epizephyrii,  site  of,  428 

Lombardi,  3.  Angelo  de',  town 
of,  391 

Lomito,  bridge  of,  393 

Longobuco,  village  of,  407 

Lorenzo,  S.,  village,  430 

-~—  Ma^ore,  358 

Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  his  defence 
of  Capri,  272 

Lucanian  coast,  299 

Luce,  421 

LuGSfiA,  city  of  (Luceria),  366 


HABiaiJAl^O. 

Lnda,  Santa,  village  of,  282 
Lucldo,  San,  town  of  (Temesa). 

408 
Luco,  vilh^  of  (Angitia),  71 
Lucrine  lake,  the,  324 
Lucnllns,  his  villa  at  Nislda, 

184.     On  the  promontory  of 

Misenum,  332 
Luogovivo,  tiM  Anion  of  Ho* 

race?  389 
Lupatia,   sub,   station  on  the 

Appian,  399 
LupisB,  now  Lecce,  383 
Luzzi,  village  of,  405 


Maochia,  hamlet  of,  52 
MAnoALONi,    Stat,    23,    356- 

Town  of,  305,  310. 
Maga,  Grotta  della,  30 
liaglie  Stat,  between  Lecoe  and 

Otranto,  383 
Magiiano,  village  of,  72 
Maida,  town  and  battle  of.  410 
Maiori,  town  of,  nearAmalfi, 

282 
Majella  mountains,  59 
Ma3oluDgo,  405 
Majorana  stream,  8 
Mala  Cupa,  valley  of,  59 
Mamertium,  site  of,  414 
Mammola,  town  of,  427 
Mammone,  the  brigand,  31 
Mamurrarum,  Urbs,  32 
Manduria,  town  of,  390 
,  well  of,   celebrated  by 

Pliny,  390 
Manfired,  son  of  the  Emperor 

Frederick   U.,  his  flight  to 

Luoera,  367.    His  defeat  and 

death  at  Benevento,  361 
Makfredonia,  city  of,  368 
— —  to  Barletta,  3*68 
Manna,  production  of.xziii 
Manufactures,  zxiii 
Maone  rivnlet^  56 
Maps  of  the   Neapolitan  pro* 

vinoes,  xxzii 
Marano  stat..  54 
Marapati,  village  of,  415 
Marcellus,  scene  of  his  death, 

398 
Marcianese,  356 
Mare  Grande  and  Mare  Piccolo 

at  Taranto,  387 
Morto,  the  port  of  Miae- 

.num,  331 
Marechiano,  cove  ot  at  Posilipo, 

184 
Marepotamo,  river,  413 
Maria,  Santa,  di  Arbona,  58 

,  de'  Polsi,  monastery.  429 

dl  Leuca,  384 

Marigliano,   town   of  (Maria- 

num),  301 
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MARINI. 
Marini,  tbe  poet^  hb  moniuneiit, 

Marino,  4 

MarioB,   Caias,  his  birthplace, 

65.     His  concealment  in  the 

marshes  of  Mintanue,  jb 
Marmo,  river,  398 
Marmorata,  cavern  at,  281 
Maropati,  site  of,  X14 
Marro,  river  (Metaums  Brutl- 

onun),  415 
Mannvioin,  the  capital  of  the 

Marsi,  now  Son  Benedetto, 

71 

Marsi,  the,  their  ancient  skill 
as  seipent-cbarmerB  inhe- 
rited by  their  descendants,  68 

Marsioo  Nnovo,  jm 

Martano,  village  of,  jSj 

Martina,  town  of,  189 

Martin  Sicnro,  55 

Martino,  S.,  Certosa  dl,  at 
Naples,  1)4 

Martiri,  S.  Maria  de',  sanctuary 
of.  3*76 

Martone,  427 

Maraanello,  21 

Masaniello,  insurrection  of,  io|, 
121.  Picture  of  the  insur- 
rection, 172.  His  portrait 
by  Miooo  Spadaro,  172.  His 
birthplace,  28i.  His  supposed 
house  at  Atrani,  28 j.  His 
grave,  iji 

Ma88A  Lubrensb,  city  of,  268 

Massafhi,  village  and  caverns 
of,  j86 

Massicus,  Mons,  now  Monte 
Massico,  j8 

Materdomini,  village  and  mo- 
nastery of,  at  Nocera,  279 

MA.TERA,  dty  of,  400 

Matese  mountains,  J57.  Ascent 

,  of.  357 

Matino,  village  of,  385 

Matinus,  Mons  (Mattinata  ?), 

no 
Mattinata,  village  of,  on  Monte 

Gargano    (Mons   Matinus), 

370 
Mattine  di  Potenza,  J99 
Mazarin,   cardinal,    birthplace 

of,  71 
Measures,  modem,  in  use,  xU 
Medical  school,  ancient,  of  Cro- 

tona,  425.   Of  Salerno,  in  the 

middle  ages,  292 
Medma,  site  of,  414 
Megano,  gulf  of,  near   Scala, 

290 
Melfa  river,  51,  66 
Mblfi,   ci^,   castle,    history, 

cathedral,  ^94 
Melicudt,  village  of,  41} 
Melissa,  village  of,  424 
Melito,  village  of,  4J0 
Mendodno,     town    (Pandosi 

Bnitiorum).  406 
Mercante,  Passo  del,  428 


MOLINI. 

Mercato  di  Sabato,  at  Baoli« 

330 
MeroogUano,  village  of,  304 
Mergeuina,  at  Naples,  i8i 
Merico,  river,  428 
Mesa,  post-station  (AdMedias), 

28 
Mesagne,  J91 

Meslma,  river,  4x2, 414, 415 
Meta.  town  of,  262 
Metapontum,  site  of  the  city 

of,  4» 
Metaurus  Brutiorum,  now  the 

Marro,  414 
Messavia,  350 
Miano,  189 
Michael,  S.,  sanctoary  of,  on 

Monte  Gargano,  369 
MigUonioo,  town  of,  400 
Mignano,  village,  21 
Mlleto,  cityof,  4x3 
——  Monte,  highest  point  of 

the  Matese  chain,  397 
Mlliscoia,  the  beach  of,  at  Mi- 

senum,  3 13 
Minerals  of  Vesuvios,  203 
Mineral  waters  in  Naples,  104. 

Of  Torre  dell*  Annunadata, 

209.    Of  Gastellammare,  258. 

Of  Pozznoli,  317.    Oflsidida, 

344 
MinervsB,  Promontorium,  now 

Punta  della  Campanella,  268, 

270 

Gastmm,  now  Castro,  384 

Minervino,  town  of  (Lucus  Mi- 

nerv»),  373 
Mingardo,  river,  300 
MiNoai,  town  ot  near  Amalfi, 

28) 
Mintumae,  ruins  of,  36 
Minuto,  hamlet  of,  near  Scala, 

289 
Mirabella,  town  of;  364 
Miranda,  town  and  castle  of, 

51 
Mirto  Grosla  stat,  423 
Miseni,  Portus  (now  the  Mare 

Morto),  3)1 
Misenum,  promontory  and  city 

of,  332 
Modugno,  38$ 
Mofete,  Le  (lake  of  Amsanc- 

tus),  363 
Moiano,  village  of,  267 
Mola  torrent,  73 

,  town  of,  380 

di  Gaeta,  32 

Mole  of  Pozzuoli,  317 

of  Ban,  376 

MoLVETTA,  city  and  port  of, 

376 
,  Pulo  di  (nitre  cavern), 

376 
Molina  stat.,  in  the  Abruzsi, 

46 
,  village  of,  near  La  Cava, 

282 
Molini,  valley,  288 


MONTE. 

Molise,  province  of,  353 
Molpa,  river  (Melfes),  300 
Monaca,  torrent,  430 
Monaoone,  276 
Mondragone,  village  of  (Sinu- 

essa),  37, 339 
M<Miey,  xl 
Mongiana,  La,  village  and  iron 

foundries  of,  414 
MoNOPOLi,  city  of,  380 
Monoeterace,  villi^  of,  427 
Montagnone,  extinct  crater  of, 

in  Ischia,  352 
Montaguto,  village  of,  364 
Montallo  Ufflgo,  405 
Montalto,  village  of,  ^5 
Montaquila,  village  of,  52 
Montauro,  village  of,  426 
Monte  Gasin«,  Benedictine  ab- 
bey of,  18 
(mountatDs):— 

—  Acuto,  II 

Albumo,  296, 401 

— —  Amaro,  J9 

— —  Artemisio,  4 

—^  Aspromonte,  419, 421 

Astore,  414 

— — .  Barbaro,  322 

Oacumo,  ix 

— —  Caira,  21 

Galvo,  42. 362 

— —  Gampagnano,  51 

Campana,  322 

Campovano,  66 

Caprarello,  357 

—^  Cavallo,  59 

Cerreto  (near  Amalfl),289 

Cervoro,4o3  .^^^ 

Chiunzo,  278  , 

— —  Cicula,  301 

Cigliano,  322 

Clrcello,  29 

Cocuzzo,  403. 408, 409 

—  Coppola,  259 

Como  (the  Gran  Sasso), 

56 
~—  Crepaoore,  66 

Epomeo,  342,  348 

Falto,  26x 

Falesio,  282 

Finestra,  282 

Fol,398 

Forte,  304 

Gargano,  365, 368,  369 

Gaudo,  338 

Giordano,  421 

Giovl,  4,  25 

Greco,  50 

Macerone,  5 

Maiella,  58 

Massico,  38 

Meta,  51 

Miletto,  357 

Montalto,  419, 429 

Montea,  408 

Morrone,  48, 59 

Moscia,  426 

— —  Muochia,  59 
Mutila,  35^ 
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MONTE. 

Monte  Noovo,  196^  |2| 

OUbano,  312 

Piigaiio,  j6 

del  Ffe|N^  401 

— -  Pksiano^  199 

PentliM^jfS 

— —  BBrtuao,  269 

FbUUhI,  299 

Pienio^J94 

PuUliK>,404 

Fortolla,  426 

Di  Procida,  m 

Botaro,  552 

Sabino,  404 

— —  Salviaao,  67 

—  Sau£Ua,40i 

San  Franco,  $6 

San  Gioyannl,  6j 

San^  Angelo  (near  Gas- 

tellamnuure),  260,  267 
S.  Angelo  (on  Monte  Gar- 

8uio),jte 
—'  Santa  Croce,  5; 
— —  San  LIberatore,  282 
Selvatichi.  jjj 

SiCOO,i22 

Siiino,  404 

Solaro,  274 

<— —  Somma,  163 

della  Stella,  299 

Sumbaocaro,  21 

—^  Taboire,  152 

Taborno.  15J,  J56 

Tenninlllo,  19 

— —  Terminio,  joj 
TUata,  107 

—  Yelino,  67 

——  Veigine,  sanctuary  of,  101. 

Festa  of,  107 
Vezsa,  351 

—  Vico,  350 

— —  Vultnre,  394,  J95 
Montebello,  village  of,  430 
Montecorvlno,  Tillage  of,  401 
Monteforte,  Village  and  castle 

of,  304 
Montefortlno,  8 
Monteftisoo,  town  of,  364 
MonteiasI,  390 
MoNTBLBONx,  town  of,  41 X 
'— — ,  Plana  di,  412 
Montemarano,  Tillage  of,  393 
Montemesola,  Tillage  of,  390 
Montemiletto,  town  and  castle 

of,  364 
Montemarro,  402 

Monteparano,  Tillage  of,  390 
Montepeloflo,  town  of,  399 
Montereale,  Tillage  ot  40 
Monterodnni,  town  of,  52 
Montesano,  Tillage  of,  402 
Montesarchio,  town  ot  309 
MontesilTano,  57 
Monticcbio,  forest  of,  305 
Monti  Leocogei,  near  the  Sol- 

fatara,  322 
Monticelli,  village  of,  30 
Monticello,  275 
^ontorlo,  Tillage  of,  56,  }oi 


NAPLES. 

Montoro,  valley  of^  301 
Montrone,  town  of,  379 
Monno,  town  of  (Maxanom), 

404 
Moroone,  town  of,  353 
Mortno,  Tillage  ot  67 
Morolo,  II 
Moropano,  Tillage  of.  In  ladiia, 

350 

Monro  Yeccbio  (Murmbium), 

19 
Morrone,  Monte,  48, 59 
Morrone,  Pietro  da,  his  eleTa* 

tion  to  the  popedom,  49 
Moscato,  wine,  375 


Moecnfo  In  Apulia,  59 
of  (M 


ateola). 


Motola,  village 

385 

Motta  Stat.,  62 

Mountain  system  of  agrlcnl- 
ture.  zvii 

Maochia,  Monte,  59 

Mncone,  riTer,  405 

Mi^nano,  village  of,  304 

Mulberry,  cultiTatlon  of  the, 
zxii 

Muomo,  Piano  di,  399 

Moranum,  city  of,  now  Mo- 
rano,  404 

Mnrat,  his  landing  and  execu- 
tion at  Pizso,  411 

Murata,  Tillage  of,  398 

Murgie  of  GraTina  and  Alta- 
mura,  400.    Of  Minerrino, 

313,  378 
Muro.  town  and  castle  of,  in 

Basilicata,  393 
Murmbium,  now  Monro  Vec- 

chio,  39 
Musellaro,  Tillage  of,  59 


Naples,  74 
Accad.  Belle  Arti,  142 
•— —  Ercolanese,  142 

Medioo-Chir.,  142 

-—  Pontanlana,  142 
^—  delle  Scienze,  142 
Albei^  d«  PoTeri,  144 
Antiquities,  90 
Aquarium,  143 
Aqueducts,  kc^ 
Archives,  174 
Arsenal,  99 
Artists,  84 
Bankers,  80 
Baths,  84 

Boarding-houses,  77 
Boats,  83 
Books  on,  xzxU 
Botanic  Garden,  142 
Bridges,  96 
Cafes,  78 
Garriages,  83 
(Pastel  del  Carmine,  ioq 


NAPLES. 

Naples— 
Gastel  Gapuano,  100 

NuoTO,  97 

dell*  Ovo,  99 

Sant  Elmo,  100 

Catacombs,  91 
Cathedral,  109 
Cemeteries,  140 
Chapel  of  S.  Gcnnaro,  iii 
Chemists,  80 
Cbiatamone,  loi 
Chinese  College,  142 
Chronological  Table,  xxxiiL 
Church  of  England,  &c,  84 
S.    Agnello    Magglore, 

Agoetino   della    Zecca, 

X17 

Angelo  a  Nilo.  117 

SS.  Apoetoli,  118 

Asoensione,  118 

Basilica,  iii 

S.  Briglda,  118 

S.  Carlo  air  Arena,  118 

S.  Caterina  a  Formello, 

S.  Chiara,  119 

—  Crocelle,  121 

—  S.Domenioo  Maggiore, 
121 

—  S.  Ellgiob  124 

—  S.  Fllippo  Neri,  114 

—  S.  Francesco  dl  Paolo, 

125 

—  Gesh  Nuovo,  125 

—  8.  Giaoomo  degll  Span- 
noli,  126 

— '  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonira, 
126 

Evangelteka,  127 

MaRglore,  n8 

de*  Pappacoda,  ii8 


103 


X18 


128 


S.  Giuseppe  k  Chl^ja. 


S.  Gregoiio  Armeno,  ii8 

—  L'InooTonata,  128 

—  S,  Lorenzo,  129 

—  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli, 
130 

deir  AnnuDoata, 

130 

del  Carmine,  iji 

della  Catena,  iji 

Donna  Regina,  iji 

Delle  Orazie,  ij2 

—  —  la  Nuova,  132 
del  Parto,  i jj 

del  Pianto,  1)3 
di  Piedigrotta,  i» 

delU  Pleta,  i  j4 

della  SaDita,i34 

S.  Martiuo,  i j4 

Monte  della  Ifisericor* 

dia,  136 

Oliveto,  136 

S.  Paolo  Maggiore,  iji 

S.  Pietro  ad  Aram,  1281 

a  Mftiella,  1)8 

Martlre,  ij5 
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NAPLES. 

Napi.es — 
Church  of  S.  Hetro  e  Paolo, 

SS.   Severlno  e  Sosio, 

»39 

S.  Se^ero,  140 

Teresa.  140 

Trinlta  Mag.  (see  Gesd 

Nnovo) 
Climate,  02 
College  of  Music,  142 
Medioo-Chir.,  142 


Colleges  and  SdentiDc  Insti- 
tutions, 141 
Commerce  and  Industry,  94 
GoDSulates,  80 
Coral,  &c,  82 
Corso  Vitt  Eman.,  102 
Dentists,  80 
Dockyard,  98 
Drives,  179 
Excursions  from,  190 
Festivals,  106 
Fountains,  loj 
Gates,  95 
History,  87 
Hospitals,  14} 
Hotels,  76 
Houses,  77 
Largo  del  Castello,  102 

di  Capella,  loj 

di  S.  Domenioo,  102 

del  Oesu,  102 

del  Mercato,  loj 

dcllo  Spirito  Santo,  loj 

delUt  Vutoria,  loj 

Lihraries,  173 
Lodgings,  77 
Marinella,  loi 
Market,  103 
Medical  men,  80 
Mercato,  loj 
Molo,  loi 

Museo  Nazionale,  144 
Ancient  Bronzes,  156 
Smaller  Bronzes,  i6j 
Glass,  158 
Marble  Statues,  151 
Balbi,  statues,  of,  152 
Capolavori,  hall  of,  J$} 
Chiquecento  objects,  198 
Cumsean  collection,  159 
Egyptian  antiquities,  151 
Ercole  Famese,  150 
Etruscan  vases,  162 
Frescos  and  mosaics,  145 
Gems,  &c.,  161 
Heracleian  Tables,  150 
Inscriptions,  148 

,' Christian,  157 

Library,  17^ 

Numismatic  collection,  161 
Papyri,  165 
Picture  Gallery,  167 
Sala  di  Correggio,  167 

dl  Baffaele,  x68 

Plan  of  building,  146 
^^tangelo      collection. 


NATIOLUM. 

Naples— 

Museo  continued — 
Terre  Cotte,  159 
Toro  Farnese,  149 
Observatory,  14) 
Omnibuses,  8; 
Palaces,  archiepiscopal,  176 

,  Gapodimonte,  175 

,  Private,  176 

,  Qnlslsana,  259 

,  Royal,  175 

Pasqwrts,  79 
Pensions,  n'j 
Photograpns,  8x 
Physicians,  80 
Piazza  de'  Martiri,  10; 

del  Municipio,  102 

della  Pace,  loj 

del  Pennino,  103 

— —  del  Plebiscito,  loj 

Selleria,  lOi 

Plan  for  visiting,  190 
Police  regulations,  79 
Population,  92 
Ports,  96 
Post  office,  80 

Principal  sights,  85 

Prisons,  144 

Public  conveyances,  79 

Public  places   and   streets, 
100 

Quay  Santa  Lucia,  loi 

Railways,  79 

Reading  Rooms,  82 

Restaurants.  78 

Riviera  di  Chlaia,  loi 

Royal  Society,  142       ^ 

San  Carlo,  105 

Servants,  8j 

Shops,  80 

Steamers,  79 

Strada  di  Roma,  loi 

Surgeons,  80 

Tel^praph,  80 

Theatres,  105 

Toledo,  loi 

Topography,  general,  85 

,  Historical,  87 

Trattorie,  78 

University,  141 

Villa   Reale,  or  Nazionale, 


OLEVANO. 

Neaithus  fluv.,  now  the  Neto, 

424 
Necropolis,  of  Cum»,  336.    Of 
Canosa,    J72.     Of    Venosa, 

Negro,  river  (Tanager),  402 

Nemi,4 

Nera,  river,  J9 

Nerano,  Marina  di,  267 

Nero,   conspiracy   against,  at 

Baiae,  j28 
Neretum,  now  Nardb,  J92 
Nerone,  Stufe  di,  jio 
Nesis  Insula,  now  Nisida,  185 
Neto,  river  (Neajthus),  424 
Nicandro,  San,  61 
Nicastro.  town  of,  409 
Nicoolini,  on  the  subsidence  of 

the  Serapeon,  J17 
Nicola,  S.,  priory  and  tomb  of, 

at  Bari,  ^77 
Nicola,,  valley,  388 

,  village,  412 

Nicotera,  town  of,  413 
Ninfa,  mediseval  town  of,  7 

,  river     (Nymphaeus),   7, 

26 
Nisida,  island  of  (Nesis),  185 
NocERA  (de*  Pagan! ),  town  and 
citadel  of  (Nuceria),  278 

,  in  Calabria,  408, 409 

Noiacataro  stat.,  j8o.    Town 

of,  386 
NoLA,  city  of  (Nola),  301.    Its 

vases  and  coins,  joi 
Norcia,  city  of  (Nursia),  40 
Norma,  town  of  (Norba),  7 
Nova  Siri,  421 

Novito,  river  (Buthronus),  428 
Nucara,   town    of  (Lagaria), 

422 
Nuceria,  town  of,  now  Nocera, 

278 
Numistro,  393 
Nursia,  ancient  city  of,  now 

Norcia,  40 
Nusco,  town  of,  393 
Nymphaeus,    river  and   lake, 
now  Ninfa,  7 


100 

Villas  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of,  179 

Water  supply,  loj 
Naples  to  Bari,  398 
to  Campobasso  and  Ter- 

moli,  i$i 

to  Foggia,  3S$ 

to  Melfi  and  Venosa,  J92 

to  Reggio,  400 

to  Rome,   by  San  Ger- 

mano,  62 
Nardb,   town   of  (Neretum), 

Nasone,  the  highest  point  of 

Monte  Somma,  19; 
Natiolum,  town  of,  now  Gio- 

vinazzo,  J76 


0. 

ObeUsks  at  Naples :  della  Con- 
cezione,  loj.  Di  S.Domenico, 
124.    Di  S.  Gennaro,  117 

Ocinarus,  fl.,  now  the  Savuto, 
408 

Ocra,  castle  of,  71 

Octavia,  daughter  of  Claudius, 
her  banishment  and  death, 

Ofanto,  river  (Aufidus),  371, 
372.    373.    i^i*    i94.    395i 

398 
Ogygia  Insula,  425 

Olevano,  village  of,  40; 


[ 
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OLIBANO. 


OlflMUK),  Monte,  jii 

Olive,  cultivfttioii  of  the,  zxii 

OUverotto,  a  model  tyrant.  54 

Oliveto,  tovrn  aud  castle  of,  J9 j 

Ombnaco,  VaUone,  947 

Opl.  village  oC  15,  fo 

OploDtnm,  remains  of  the  sta- 
tion of,  20Q 

Oppido,  vilUge  of  (Mamer- 
tiiim),  414 

Orange  and  lemon  trees,  culti- 
vation of  the,  zxii 

Ordona.  village  of  (Herdonia), 

Orfenta,  river  and  waterfall 

of,5« 
Oria,  city  of  (Hyria  or  Orra), 

Orlando,  Capo  d'.  258,  261 
Oronzk),  S^   cathedral   oi^  at 

Lecce,  jSj 
OrBigliadi,   Greek   village   of, 

422 

Orsara,  ^64 

Orso.  Capo  d',  in  thegolf  of  Sa- 
lerno, 282 

Orta,  river,  58 

village,  371.    Stat.,  J71 

Ortona,  town  of,  59 

Ortucchio,  town  of,  71 

Osente,  rivnlet,  60 

Osteria  di  Caianiello,  21 

di  Carabba,  59 

di  Fontana,  9 

Ostia,  5 

Ostuni,  town  of,  j8o 

OTRA.KTO,  dty  of  (Hydmn- 
turn),  iii. 

Ovid,  birthplace  of.  at  Sol- 
mona,  47.  Supposed  ruins 
of  his  villa  on  Monte  Mor- 
rone,  48 

Ovindoli,  pass  of,  71 


P. 

Padula,  town  of  (Consilinum), 

403 
Pjestuv,  excursion  to.  294 

Plan  of  the  ruins,  295 

(Mgin,  296 

Ancient  walls,  296. 

Ruins,  297-299 
Pagani,  town  of,  near  Nocera, 

278 
Paganica  stat.,  46 ' 
Painters,  Neapolitan,   list  of, 

zxvili 
Painting,  xxvl 
Pala^^o,  village  of,  ;86 
Palagianello.  j86 
Palatium,  city  of,  now  Palazzo, 

Palazzo,   village  of,  supposed 

site  of  Fons  Bandusice,  397 
Palazzuolo,  town  of,  16 
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FELASGIC. 

Palena,  village  of,  61 
Palentlni,  Campi,  67,  72 
Palinuro,  Cape,  joo 
Palizzi,  village  of,  429 
Palma,  jai 
Palmarola,  island  of  (Palma- 

ria),  iS 
Palmi,  town  of;  in  Calabria, 

!  Palo,  villages  of,  J70,  385.  393 

I  Pandataria,  island  of;  35 

Pandects  of  Jostinian,  at 
Amalfi,  captured  by  the  Pi- 
aans,  and  from  them  by  the 
Florentines,  285 

Pandosia  Brutionim,  now  Men- 
docino. 406 

Pangrazio,  8^  village  of,  391 

Panui,  village  of.  364 

Pantano  dell'  Acerra,  305 

Salso,  368 

Panza,  in  Ischia,  350 

Paola,  town  of  (Patycus), 
407 

Papaglionti,  Greek  village  of, 

4n 

Papiria,  Fons,  53 
Paraoorio,  village  of,  414 
Paravati.  village  of,  41 2 
Parthenius,  Portus,  407 
Passports,  xl,  79 
Pastina,  village  of,  near  Amalfi, 

288 
Patemo,   village    and   baths, 

41 
Patinisoo,  river,  386 

Patria,  Lago  di,  339 

,  Torre  di,  Internum,  the 

site    of    Scipio    Afiricauus' 

tomb,  338 
Path,  village  of,  384 
Patycus,  Greek  city  of,  now 

Paola,  407 
Pah  gallery  at  Terlizzi,  379 
Pausilypum,  the  villa  of  Pollio 

at  Posilipo,  184 
Pedamentina,  la,  on  the  slope 

of  Vesuvius,  196 
Pedaso,  54 

Pedavoli,  village  of,  414 
Pedogna,  la,  72 
Pedro,    don,  of   Aragon,   his 

tomb,  138 
,  don,  of  Toledo,  his  tomb, 

126 
Pelasgic   and   polygonal   con- 
structions : 

At  Alatri,  12 

Albe,72 

Amitemum,  41 

Arce,  63 

Arpino,  65 

Atina,  66 

Boiano,  354 

Castellammare  della  Bruca, 
300 

In  the  Cicolano  district,  45 

Civita  Antino,  67 

AtCori,  6 


Pli  DI  LUCO. 

Pelaagic   and  polygonal  con- 
structions: 

Ferentino,  11 

Fondi,  30 

Isemia,  52 

Lists,  41 

Monte  Fortino,  8 

Norma,  7 

Segni.o 

Sora,66 

Terradna,  29 

Torano,  45 

Venafro,  53 
Pelino,  S..  <^urch  of,  47 
Pellagrello.  wine,  357 
Pellaro  stat.,  430 
Penna,  Punta  della,  on  the  Mare 

Piccolo,  387 
Pennata,  Punta  di,  at  Misenum. 

331 

Pentedattilo,  village  of,  4J0 
Pergola,  village  of;  267 
Persano,  royal  cha&e  of,  296 
Pertosa,  village  of.  402 
Pescaba,  town  and  fortress  of, 

nver,  57,  58,  59 

to  Popoli,  58. 

Pescasseroli,  village  of.  50 
Pescina,  town  of,  71 
Pesco  Canale,  6*7 
Petilia,  now  Monte  deUaSteUa, 

299 
in  Calabria,  now  Stron- 

goli,  42J 
Petito,  river,  428 
Petrella,  village  and  castle  of  45 
Petrizzi,  426 

Pettorano,  town  of,  49,  354 
Pezzo,  Punta  del,  in  Calabik. 

417 
Phalerum  Promontorinm,  now 

Capo  dl  Posilipo,  184 
Phlegraean  fields,  188, 3" 
Piano  di  CInquemiglia,  one  of 

the  principal  cattle  stations 

of  the  Tavoliere,  50 

di  Foroli,  51 

di  Larlno,  354 

della  Maddalena,  397 

del  Mollno,  59 

dl  Monteleone,  413 

di  Muomo,  399 

della  Nebbia,  8 

Rottolo,  364 

di  Sorrento,  262 

Pianosa,  island,  355 
Pianura,  village  of,  188 
Picciotti,  near  Gallipqli,  392 
Piccolo   S.  Angelo,   ridge  of, 

260 
•►Picentla,  the  capital  of  the  Pi- 

centini,  now  Vicenza,  401 
Picemo,  town  of,  398 
Piciuisco,  village  of,  51 
Pico  Famese,  15 
Piedigrotta,  church  of,  13; 
Pi^  di  Luco,  lake  of  (Lacos 

Velinus),  39  
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PIEDIMOKTE. 
PlEDIHONTB,     town     Of,     )ST- 

Village  of,  i6 

d'AUfe,  357 

Pletxafesa,  399 
Pietragalla,  village  of,  J98 
Pietmpenxiata.  village  and  fo- 
rests of,  420 
Pietraroia,  village  of,  358 
Pietro,  S.,  Vemotico,  village  of, 

j82 

Pietro-in-FIne,  S^  village  of,  ai 
Pignataro,  village  of,  2).  i6 
Pimonte.  vilU^  of,  260 
Bnna,  now  CIvita  di  Penne,  58 
Piuo,  Castel  di,  289 
Piomba,  river  rHatrinns),  57 
Pipemo,  a  tracny^c  lava,  quar- 
ries of,  188 
— ,  tovirn  of  (Prlvemnm),  27 
PisciarelU,  the   (Fontei   Leu- 

COgSBl),  }22 

Piscina  MirablUs,  jjo 

Piso,  his  villa  at  BalsB,  and 
death,  328 

Plsticci,  420 

Pithecusa,  now  ladila,  342 

Pitonius,  the  ancient,  71, 72. 

Pizzaca,  Ponta,  341 

Pizzo,  town  of,  4x1 

Pizzone,  promontory  of  the 
Mare  Piccolo,  388 

Pizznto  di  Melfl,  395 

Plera,  ancient  town  of,  399 

Pliny  the  younger,  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  eruption  of 
Vesuvius.  194.  Of  his  uncle's 
death,  258 

Pofl,  14 

Pogerola,  village  of  Amalfi,  288 

Poggio  Impeilale,  6x. 

Po^o  Reale,  189 

Policastro,  village  (Pyxus  or 
Buxentum)  and  gulf  of,  100 

Policoro,  420 

Polignano,  town  of  (Ametum  ?), 
380 

Polistena,  Albanian  village  of, 
414 

Polla,  town  0^  402 

Polla, Vespasia,  birthplace  of,  40 

PoUena,  village  of,  190. 

PoUio,  Vedius,  villa  oi;  X84 

Polsi,  S.  Maria  de',  monastery 
of,  429 

Pomigliano  d' Arco,  301 

Pompeii,  209 
Academy  of  Music,  227 
^rarlum,  219 
Amphitheatre,  255 
Arch,  Triumphal,  222 
Architecture   and    arrange- 
ment of  buildings;  214 
Bakehouse,  I.  0.  H.,  242 
Bakehouse,  public,  227 
Barracks,  254 
Basilica,  218 
Baths  or  ThennaB,  253 
- — ,  Great,  or  Stablanae,  249 
— -,  Women's,  224 


POMPEII. 

Pracpsn— 

Caupona  or  Tavern,  246 

Chalcidlum   or   Crypto-por- 
ticus,  220 

Curia,  220 

Curiae,  219 

Description  of  Knlns,  216 

Destruction  of,  2ix 

Discovery  of,  2xx 

Forum,  217 

,  triangular,  252 

Boarium,  256 

FuUonica,  239 

Qatee,  2x3 

Gate  of  Herculaneum,  229 

of  Nola  or  Isis,  241 

,  Sea,  217 

Granary,  public,  222 

Hemicycle,  235 

Hints,  preliminary,  208 

History  of,  210 

House  of  Adonis  and  Diana, 
247 

Adonis  wounded,  238 

Amaasons,  235 

American  Admiral,  24X 

Amymone    and    Nep- 
tune, 239 

— -  Anchor,  239 

Apollo,  238 

Apollo  rorCentaur),237 

Apollo  Citharcedus,  250 

Augustals,  220 

Ariadne  or  Bacchus,  240 

Bacchus,  240 

Bacchantes,  239 

Bakehouse,  244 

Balcony,  246 

Bear,  243 

Black  walls,  240 

Bronze  bedstetuls,  242 

Bronze  bull,  24X 

Oamillus,  246 

figured  Capitals,  240 

Caprasius  Primus,  243 

Castor  and  Pollux,  236 

Centaur,  237 

Championnet,  219 

the  Chase,  240 

the  new  Chase,  246 

the  painted  Columns, 


235 


Cornelius  Rufus,  248 

—  Custom,  228 

—  Dancers,  235 

—  Dancing  girls,  228 

—  Diana,  240 

—  Diana  or  Adonis,  247 

—  del  Distichi,  24X 

—  Dioscuri,  236 

—  Elpldius  Rufus,  250 

—  Elmperor     Frauds    of 
Austria,  248 

Joseph  of  Austria, 


POMPEII. 

PoMPsn— 
House  of  the  great  Fountain, 

239 

small  Fountain,  239 

i  Fuller,  245 

FuUonica,  239 

Grand  Duke   of  Tus- 
cany, 240 

Grand  Dukes  of  Russia, 

245 

Holconii,  248 

Hercules*  236 

King  of  Prussia,  242 

LabyrinOi,  238 

Love  disarmed,  242 

Marcus  Lucretius,  241 

Lupanar,  245 

Meleager  and  Atalanta, 

237 
Meleager  and  Nereides, 

237 

Mercante  del  Manni,242 

dei  Pani,  242 

Modestus,  235 

Mosaic  columns,  235 

Great    Mosaic    (see 

House  of  the  Faun),  240 

Narcissus,  235 

Neptune,  235 

Nereides,  237 

Orpheus,  24X 

—7 —  Parnassus,  250 

Pansa,  225 

Paquius  Proculus,  243 

infant  Perseus,  241 

Polybius,  226 

Qufflstor,  236 

Queen  Adelaide,  247 

Queen  Caroline,  247 

Rudder  and  Trideut,244 

Sallust,  227 

Salve  Lucrum  or  Siri- 

cus,  245 

Scienziati,  240 

the  Sculptor,  251 

Ship,  239 

5  Skeletons,  241 

7  Skeletons,  241 

Surgeon,  228 

delle  Suonatrici,  243 

Thermopolium,  229 

Three  floors  (Tre  Plani), 


25J 


of  Russia,  243 


■  the  Faun,  240 
Flora  and  Zephyrus,  239 
Flowers,  235 


228 


Tragic  poet,  224 

Triclinium,  229 

Vestals,  228 

Wild  Boar,  347 

Inns  (modern),  209 
Inn  of  Albinus,  229 

,  Suburban,  234 

Iseon  or  Temple  of  Isis,  251 

Isiac  Curia  or  School,  252 

Museum,  217 

Odeum  or  small  theatre,  254 

Pantheon,  220 

Principal  sights,  2x7 

Prisons,  222 

School  of  the  Gladiators,  222 

,  Public,  of  Vema,  219 


4U 
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POMPEII. 

Foirrsn — 

Senaculum,  iio 

Shop8,ai6 

ApotheauT*!,  116 

Baker's,  228 

BUcksmlth't,  il*} 

Milk.  222 

-• —  of  the  Mooey-diMigen, 
221 

Pharmacy,  247 

Soap  Factory,  228, 24J 

Streets,  213 

of  Abundance,  247 

.    the  Augostals,  242 

the  Forum,  222 

Herculaneom,  2j6 

,    Holoonii,  248 

Narcissus,  2J5 

the  Skeleton,  246 

the  Tombs,  246 

Tavern  of  Phoebus,  228 
;   Temple  of  iEsculapius,  251 

Augustus,  221 

Circular,  252 

Fortuna,  222 

■ Hercules,  252 

Isis,  251 

Jupiter,  221 

Jupiter  and  Juno,  251 

Mercury,  220 

Neptune,  252 

Quirinus,  220 

Venus,  218 

Theatre,  great,  253 
,    ,  small,  254 

Therms,  or  Public  Baths, 
223 

Thermae  Stabians,  or  Great 
Baths,  249 

Thermopolium,  220,  226»  245 

Tomb  of  the  glass  Amphora, 

234 

Aricius  Scaurus,  2|X 

Arrian  Family,  234 

[  Aulus  Veius,  2jo 

Ceius  and  Labeo,  234 

Cenotaph  of  CalvenUos 

Quietus,  2)1 
Terentlus    Felix, 

M.  CerriniusBesti  tutus, 


2JO 


2J2 


Comedians,  2jo 
Garlands,  235 
the  Hemicycles,  230 
Labeo,  234 
Libellse,  234 
Marble  door,  234 
MunatiuB  Fanstus,  232 
Nffivoleia  Tyche,  232 

■  Porcius,  2)o 

•  Priestess  Mammia,  230 
-Hound,  231 

■  Salvius,  234 
■Servilia,  234 

Triclinium,  sepulchral. 


Yelatius  Gratus,  234 


Topography,  212 


F06EIDONIA. 

PoMPBn— 

Towers,  213 

Villa  of  Cioen>,  230 

Diomed,  232 

Julia  Felix,  256 

Walls,  212 
Pbnte  Annmca  at  Sesaa,  37 
— —  di  Benevento^  358. 

della  Catena,  7 

di  Cicerone,  64 

•—  di  Garigliano,  37 

— —  San  Ginliano,  400 

— —  Landolfo,  village  of,  353 

Maggiore,  28,  263 

— —  Rossi,  90 

Valentino,  362 

della  Valle,  356 

Pontecagnane,  401 
PoNTBoottVO,  city  of,  17 
Pontine  marshes,  26 
Pontone,  village  of,  283 
Ponza,  island  of  (Pontla),  35 
Popoli,  town  of,  47,  59 
Population  of  the  kingdom  of 

Naples,  xii 
Porcile,  village  of,  404 
Porcius,  tomb  of,  at  Pompeii, 

230 
Porino,  14 
Portffi   (ancient  gateways) : — 

S.  Lorenzo,  at  Aqubio^   16. 

Dell'  Arco,  at  Arpino.   65. 

Aurea,  at  Atina,  60.     Cam- 

Smile,  at  Civita  Antino,  67. 
f  Herculaneum,  at  Pompeii, 

213*  229.    Of  Nola,  or  Gate 

of  Isis,  241.  Aurea  (the  arch 

of  Tre^),   at   Benevento, 

360 
Portella,  frontier  station,  near 

Terracina,3o 
POBTici,  town  and  palace  of, 

192 
PortigUola,  village  of,  429 
Porto  d'Ascoli,  55 

di  avita  Nuova,  54 

dl  S.  Elpidio,  54 

di  San  Giorgio,  54 

Pavone  (Nisida),  185 

di  Recanati,  54 

Ports  of— 

Bari,  376 

Barletta,  374 

Brindisi,  380 

CasteUammare,  258 

Catanzaro,  426 

Conca,  288 

Gaeta,  34 

Gallipoli,  392 

Mola,  380 

Naples,  96 

Salerno,  292 

Terracina,  29 

Termoli,  361 

Trani,  375 
Portus  Albumus,  299.  Julius, 

326.     Miseni,33i.    Parthe- 

nius,  408 
Poseidonia,  or  P^stum,  296 


PYXUS. 

Posideane,  now  the  Bagni  di 

Tritoll,  327 
Posidinm,  Promontorium,  nov 

Punta  di  Licosa,  299 
PteiUpo.  hUl  and  road  o(  183 

>Grottadi,  180 

1  Capo  di  (Phalermn).  184 

,  vil]age,i89 

Positano,  town  of,  288 
Pbst-office,  xim 
Posta,  la,  37.    Lake  of,  66 
Postiglione,  village  of,  401 
Posting  regulations,  xlii 
Potame,  village  ot  412 
PoTEKZA,  city  of  (Polentia), 

398 

to  Bari,  398 

Potenza  to  Taranto,  400 
Pozzano,  convent  of,  259 
Pozze  Latignano,   near  Cilta 

Ducale,  41 
—  di  Antullo,  13 
dell'  Imperatore,  at  Fog* 

gia,366 
Pozzolana,  a  variety  of  Tolcanic 

ashes,  317 
Pozzopiano,  village  of,  26j 
Pozzuoli  (Puleoli]^  312 

Cathedral,  314 

History,  3x2 

Mineral  waters,  317 

Koad  to,  3x2 

Ruins,  318 

Serapeon,  3x4 

Tombs,  320 

Grotta  di,  180 

Praiano,  village  of,  288 
Pratola,  village  of,  364 
Presenzano,  village  of,  21,  Si 
Presiooe,  town  of,  385 
Priapus,  remnant  of  the  wor- 
ship of,  52 
Prignano,  village  of,  299 
PsociDA,  island  of  (PrcKhyta), 

34X.    Town  ot  341 
Procopius,  on  Vesuvius,  196 
Prossedi,  27 
Puglla,  la,  plain  of,  365 
Pugliano,  village  of,  401 
Pulcinella,xo6,356.  Hisnative 

place,  305 
Pulo  di  Molfetta,  nitre  cavenu, 

376 
Punta  della  Campanella,  268, 

270 

di  Coroglio,  184 

di  Licosa,  299 

— —  del  Nasone,  19J 

di  Palinuro,  300 

del    Palo  on  Vesuvios, 

200 

di  Pennata,  331 

^—  Ristola,  384 

di  Scutolo,  262 

Tragara,  274 

dl  Vettica,  269 

di  Vitareto,  27J 

Puteoli,  now  PosxaoU,  ji2 
Pyxus,  now  Pisciotta,  300 
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BAGANELLO. 


Raganello,  river,  421 
liajano,  46 

Kapido,  river  (Vlnlus),  17,66 
Rapolla,  village  of,  ^94 
Ravkllo,  town  of.  290.  Cathe- 
dral, 290.    Palace,  2qx 
Raviscanino.  village  of,  ^58 
Beate,  Sabine  town  of,  now 

Rieti,  39 
Reogio,  ci^  of  (Rheglmn), 

417.  Climate,  history,  417. 
Earthquakes,  cathedral,  bay, 

418.  The   Fata    Morgana, 
418 

Kende,  town  ot  407 
Rende  San  NiU,  405 
Resika,  town  of  (Retina),  192 
Retiro,  the,  jo 
Rhegium,  city  of,  now  Reggio, 

417 
Riace,  village  of,  427 
Riardo,  21,  54 
Rice,  cultivation  of,  xziit 
Richard  Ccsur-de-lion,  his  ronte 

in  Italy,  408 
RiBTi,  citv  of  (^te),  J9 
Rio  delle  Noce,  403 
Riofreddo,  frontier  station,  74 
Rionero,  town  of,  194 
^; — ,  village  of,  51 
Kipalta  Stat.,  61 
Ripatransone,  town  of,  54 
Ripiano  di  Faito,  260 
Rlstola,  Punta,  584 
Rita,  la,  forests  of,  420 
Ritorto,  post  station,  405 
Rivello,  village  of,  404 
Rizzuto.Capo,  one  of  the  lapy- 

gom  tria  Promontoria,  425 
Roads,  xli 

Rocca  dl  Cerro,  village  of,  73 
- —  d'Arce,  6j 

diCagno,  71 

di  Como,  42 

d'Evandro,  21 

Forzata,  390 

• —  GngUelma,  36 

Imperiale,  421 

■ —  Massima  (Artena),  5 

- —  di  Mezzo,  71 

• —  Monflna  (extinct  crater), 

37 
— —  Pipirozza,  53 
• —  Secca,  15 
Roccamorice,  village  of,  58 
Roccarasa,  50 
KocceUa,  town  of  (Romechi- 

mn),427 
Kogliano,  town  of,  409 
Holino^  village,  299 
Roman  (ancient)  architecture, 

xxiv 
RoMK  to  Naples,  by  San  Ger- 

mano,  61 

by  VeUctri,  2 

by  Terracina,  24 


SAN  DEMETRIO. 

Romechium,  city  of,  now  Roc- 

eel  la.  427 
Romito,  river  and  falls  of  the, 

67 
Rosamo,  town  of,  A14 

Rose.  Le,  village  01,  405 

Roaeto,  421 

RoflSANo.  city  of,  42 J 

Rotaro,  Monte,  352 

Botonda,  village  of,  404 

Roveto,  Val  di.  66 

Roviano.  feudal  castle,  71 

Rucolo,  torrent,  421 

Rodi.  the  birthplace  of  En* 
nius,  393 

Rntigliano,  village  of,  379 

Rutto,  282 

Ruvero,  torrent,  421 

Ruvo,cityof(Rubi),J79.  Mu- 
seum, cathedral,  J79 

Ruzzo,  rivulet,  56 


8. 

Sabatia,  now  Serlno  (?),  J03 
Sabato,  river,  302,  359,  362, 

J64 
Sacco,  river,  8, 14 
Saffron,  cultivation  of,  xxili 
Saglttario,  river  (Acqua  della 

Foce),  49 
Sagras  fluv.,  now  the  Alavo, 

427 
Sala,  town  of  (Marcelllana), 

402 
Salandrella,  river  (Acalandrus), 

420 
Salapia,  city  of,  ruins,  369 
Salaria.  Via.  42 
Salentlnum  Promontorium,now 

Capo  dl  I^euca,  384 
Salehxo,  city  of,  291 

Ciithedral,  292 

Medical  school  of,  292 

Ruins  of  citadel,  292 
Saline  stat..  430 
Salinello.  river,  96 
Salina  Grande,  at  Taranto,  390 
Salino  Maggiore,  57 

Salpi,Lagodi,  369,  374 
Salle,  village  of,  59 

Sallust,  birthplace  ol^  41 

Salso,  river,  296 

Salto,  river  and  valley  of  the, 

41,45.46,73 

Salviano,  Monte,  67 

Salvo,  S.,  Stat.,  61 

Samnium,  city  of,  now  Campo- 

bassQ  (?),  354 
San  Basile,  post  station,  385 
San    Benedetto,    village,    gs, 

Hamlet,  70 
San  Biagio,   village  and   hot 

baths  of.  410 
San  Clemen te,  village  of.  280 
San  Demetrio  stat.,  46 


SCALETTA. 

San  KIpidio,  village,  356 

San  Felice,  town,  29 

San  Fill,  town  of,  407 

San  Gsbhano,  town  of  (Casl- 

num),  18 
San  Giorgio,  village  of,  36,  302, 

390 

stat.,  302 

San  Gregorio,  village  0^  357 

stat..  431 

Sangro,  river,  50,  51.  60 

San  Leonardo,  ruined  monastery 

of.  368 
San  Liberatore,  hill  of,  282 
San  Lorenzo,  village  of,  27.  431 
San  Maggiore,  358 
San  Luca,  village  of,  429 
San  Lucldo,  town  of,  408 
San  Lupo,  village  of,  353 
San  Mario  Argentano,  405 
San  Mlcheie,  village  of,  386 
San  Montano,  valley  of,  349 
San  Niocandro,  385 
San  Paolo,  island,  62 
San  Pietro  Celestlno,  monastery 

of,  49 
San  Putito,  357 
San  Severo,  city  of,  368 
San  Sosti,  village  of,  405 
San  Spirito  stat,  376 
San  Stefano,  island,  3$ 
San  Valentino  stat.,  58 
San  Vittorino,  hamlet  of,  40 
Sant*  Agata,  town  of,  37;  vil- 
lage of,  266 ;  de'  Goti,  310 
Sant'  Anatolia,  45 
Sout'  Antimo,  356 
Santa  Croce,  highest  cone  of 

Roccamonfina,  37 

Lucia,  village  of,  282 

Maria  stat,  23 

—  a  Castello,  261 

Maggiore,  village  of,  279 

a  Vico,  308 

,  Island  of,  3$^ 

— —  di  Capua,  town  of,  306 
■Saponara,  town  of,  near  Gru- 

mentum,  402 
Sapri,  village  of  (Scidrus),  300 
Sakno,  town  of,  302 
,  river  (Sarnus),  210,  257, 

277,  302.    Battle,  277 
Sarretella,  river,  309 
Satanasso,  river,  421 
Saticola.  supposed  site  of,  310 
Satriano,  village  of,  427 
Saturo,   Torre  di  (Saturum), 

389 
Sava,  village  of,  390 
Savignano,  village  of,  364 
Savone,  river  (Savo),  38 
Savuto  (Ocinarus),  river,  408 
Scafati.  town  of,  277.    Battles 

of,  277 
ScALA,  town  of,  289 
Scalandrone  (Cicero's  Cuma^n 

villa),  333 
Scalea,  town  of,  407 
Scaletta,  now  Pontone.  289 
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SCANNO. 

ScannOilake  and  town  0(49 
ScanzaDO  Montalbano  staL,  421 
Scauro,  fishing  port,  J5 
Schioppo,  Lo,  fall  of,  67 
Scidnis,  city  of,  now  Sapri,  100 
Scigliano,  409 
Sciiiji.,  town,  castle,  and  rock 

of.  415 

,  earthquake  ot  417 

Sdplo  Afrlcanus,  8lte   of  hiB 

tomb,  jj8 
Scontrone,  village  of,  50 
Scorxo,  Lo,  village  of,  402 
Sculptors,  list  of,  xzvii 
Sculpture,  medLieval  and  mo- 
dem, XXV 
Scurcola,  village  of,  72 
Scutolo,  Ponta  di,  262 
Scylacemn,  now  SquiUace,  426 
Sebeto,  river,  86 
SeoondJgUano,  village  of,  near 

Naples,  189 
Segni,  town  of  (Signia),  8 
Seiano,  marina  and  village  of, 

262 
Sele,  river  (Silaros),  294,  J9J, 

4or 
Sbminaba,  town  of,  415 
Semirus  fluv„  now  the  Sim- 

mari,  426 
Senarida,  village  of,  56 
Senna,  torrent,  282 
Sepino,  village  of,  J5] 
Sepinum,  now  AlUlia,  J5i 
Seracino,  river,  421 
Serapeon,  ruina  of,  at  Fossnoli, 

Serhio,  town  of,  |oj 
Sermoneta.  26 
Serra,  la,  414, 429 

,  Punta,  i4i 

Capriola,  town  of,  61 

Sessa,  town  of  (Saeasa  Aunm- 

«  ca)»  ^7 

Sesto,  village  of,  $3 

Severino,  San,  village  and  castle 

of,  J02 
Sbvxro,  Sak,  dty  oi;  j68 ;  stat., 

62 
Sezze,  town  of  (Setla\  27 
Sforza  di  Ootignola,  his  death, 

57 

Sgurgola  stat.,  10 

Sibilia,  queen,  her  tomb,  280 

Sibyl,  her  interview  with  iE* 
neas  at  Cumae,  J26, ) ^5.  Her 
cave  on  Lake  Avemus,j262 
atCume,  jj;.  Her  tomb,  j6o 

Sicignano,  village  of,  402 

Sidemo,  town  of,  427 

SigiUo,  village  of,  42 

Sila,  la,  mountain  range  and 
forest  of,  407 

Silarus  fluv^  now  the  Sele,  294 

SUvi  Stat.,  57 

Simmari  river  (Semirus),  425 

Sinara,  river,  61 

Sbino,  river  (Slrls),  404,  422 

Slponto,  Madonna  di,  j68 


8TRAT0. 

Spontmn,  ruins  of,  j68 
Sisn,  city  of,  site  of  the,  422 

,  river,  now  the  Sinno,  404, 

422 
Sitixzano,  village  of.  415 
Soccavo,  village  of.  188 
Socciaro,  Punta  di,  at  PToclda, 

Solano,  river  of  (Cratseis),  416 
Solfat^ra,  the,  near  Pozzuoli, 

iU 
SoLMONA,  dty  of  (Sulmo),  47 
Solofra,  town  of,  joj 
Solopaca,  town  of,  J58 
Somma,  Monte,  the  old  name 

of  Vesuvius,  19),  194.     Its 

geological  structure,  20} 
Sonnino,  27 
Sopra  la  Vaodna,  266 
SoRA.  city  of,  66 
Sorianello,  village  of,  41J 
Soriano,  village  of,  41  j 
SoBKBNTO,  dty  of  (Surrentom), 

263 

Situation,  264 

House  of  Tasso,  265 

ravines  of,  266 

,  excursions  fh>m,  266 

■ ,  Piano  dl,  262 

Sosti,  San,  village  of,  40$ 
Soverato,  village  of;  426 
Soveria,  village  of,  409 
Sparanisi  stat.,  22,  38 
SpartimeAto,  lo,  near  Capua, 

38 
Spartivento,  Capo  di  (Herculis 

promontorium),  428,  429 
Sperlonga,  village  of  (Spelunca, 

the  villa  of  Tiberius),  31 
Spezzano,  Albanian  village  of, 

A2I 

Spigno,  village  of,  j6 
Spinazzola,  town  of,  373,  428 
Spin  trite,  and  Spintrlan  medals, 

274 
Spulioo,  Capo,  421,  42J 
Squillaoe,  town  of  (Scylacae- 

um),  426 

,  gulf  of,  409 

Squinzano,  village  of,  j82 
Stabis,    now    Castellammare, 

death  of  Pliny  the  elder  at, 

258 
StalUtti,  village  of,  426 
Starza,  la,  near  Pozzuoli,  313 ; 

tunnel,  j62 
Statii,  429 
Steamers,  xliii 
Stefano,  S.,  del  Bosoo,  ruins  of, 

Stefanoooni,  Qreek  village  of, 
412 

Sternatia,  383 

Stillaro,  river,  427 

Stilo,  Punta  di  (Coclnthum  Pro- 
montorium), 426 

,  town  and  iron-mines  of, 

Strato,  Santo,  189 


TELONE. 

StretU  di  S.  Lnigl,  ^ 
St&ongoij,  town  of  (Petilia), 

4il 
Stuart,  ^  John,  at  the  battle 

of  Maida,  432 
Suessa  Aurunca,  now  Sessa,  Vi 
Surrentum,  city  o^  now  Sor- 

rento,  264 
Surrione,  423 
Suvero,  Capo,  on  W.  coast  of 

Calabria.  408 
Stbakis,  the  dtyoC  rite  of,  42} 
— — ,  river,  now  the  Cosdlc,  404, 

Sylva  Gallinaria  (Bosco  di  Var- 

caturo),  )i9 
Syrens,   islands    of    the  (Li 

GalU),  270 


T. 

Tabumo,  Monte  (Mona  Tabnr- 

nus),  309,  35 J,  356 
Tacina,  river  (Targines),  425 
Tagliacozzo,  town  and  battle 

Tamaro,  river  (Tamanis),  J5I> 

^» 
Tammaro,  San,  village  of,  io8 

Tanager  fluv.,  now  the  Negro, 

402 

Taranta,6x 

Tarantella,  the  national  daace, 

341.  389 

Taraiitismo,  the,  389 

Takanto  (Tarentnm),  386 
Cathedral,  387. 
Buins,  388 

— -  to  Lecoe,  390 

to  Reggio,  419 

Targines  fluv.,  now  the  Tacioa, 
426 

Tarracina,  dty  of,  now  Tem- 
cina,  28 

Tarsia,  404,  421 

Tasso,  house  of,  at  Sorrento, 
265 

Taviano,  village  of,  385 

Ta  voliere  della  PugUa,  origin  of 
the  system,  and  annual  mi- 
gration of  the  flocks,  xix. 

Teano,  city  of  (TeanmnJ,  22 
Teate   Apulnm,  now  Cnieati. 

61 
Teate     Marrudnorum,    nov 

Chieti,  58 
Tegianum,  dty  of,  now  IMano. 

403 
Teias,  last  king  of  the  Goths. 

defeated  by  Narses,  278 
Telegraph,  submarine,  384 
Telegraphs,  xliii 
Telese,  village  and  lake  0^  ifl 
Telia,  vall^,  358 
Telone,  torrent,  73 
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TEHESA. 

Temesa,  Bite  of,  408 

Tempigno,  il,  58 

Teppia,  river,  6 

Terame  (Interamna  Liiinas), 

17.  2I|J6 
T£RAMO,  dty  of  (Interamna), 

Terano,  torrent,  557 

Terina.  site  of,  409 

Terinsens  Sintia.  now  gulf  of' 

S.  Eufemia,  410 
Terlizzi,  town  of,  J79 
Tenninillo,    Monte,   or  Mon- 

tagna  di  Lioneaaa,  ^9 
Tennitoaa,  forests  of,  420 
TermoU,  town  and  port  of,  61 
Temi  to  Naples,  ^8 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  ^o,  S3 
Terbacina,  city  of,  28 
Terranova,  villages  of.  In  Cala- 
bria, 415,  42J 
Theatins,  origin  of  the  name,  59 
Theatres  at  Naples,  105 
,  ancient,  ruins  of,  at — 

Alifc,  i58 

Amitemum,  41 

Baiee,  ijo 

Calvi,2| 

Casinnm,  17 

Gaeta,  54 

San  Qermano,  17 

Herculaneom,  206 

Mintumae,  j6 

Misenum,  jj2 

Psestnm,  298 

the  Fausilypnm,  184 

Pompeii,  25i,  254 

Puteoli,  320 

Sepino,  J5J 

Tarentnm,  388 

Teano,  22 
Theodoric,  palace  of,  29 
Thurii,  site  of,  422 
Tiberias,  his  palaces  at  Oaprl, 

sites  of,  272-274 
Tiora,  city  of,  now  Torano,  45 
Tiriolo,  town  of,  409 
Titemo,  river,  J57 
Tito.  J99 
Tivoll,  74 

Tobacco,  cultivation  of,  xxW 
Tocco,  village  of,  59 
Tolero  or  Saoco  river,  14  . 
Tolfilo,  Lago  del,  chasm  near 

Seminara,  416 
Tolve,  village  of,  599 
Torano,  45 
Torca,  village  of  (Theorica), 

266 
Torchlara,  299 
Tordino,  river,  55,  <6 
Torino  di  Sangro,  60 
Torito,  village  of,  400 
Torlonia,  Prince,  lalce  of  Facino 

drained  by,  69 
Torre     dell'    AimuNziATA, 

town  of,  209 

DEL  Greco,  town  of,  208 

~  di  Cappella,  332 


TROPEA. 

Torre  Gerchiera,  421 

di  Chiunzo,  278 

— —  di  Cicerone,  32 
— —  de*  Conflnl,  j6 

d'  Egnazia,  }8o 

dell'  Epitafflo,  30 

di  Francolisi,  22 

dlGaveta,  ji? 

di  Gerace,  A28 

Guevara,  30$ 

Lupo,  408 

a  Mare,  419 

Masdea,  411 

di  Melissa,  42^ 

Metella,  400 

di  Milo,  422 

d'  Orlando,  34 

dl  Paola,  29 

de*  Passeri,  58 

dl  Patrla,  j  j8 

del  Piano,  409 

—  di  Saturo,  389 

Scassata,  209 

del  Serpe,  384 

Tre  Pontl  (Trepontlmn), 

26 
Torto,  rivulet,  51 
Tortoreto  stat.,  S5 
Toesiccia,  57 
Tottea,  valley  of,  56 
Tovere,  village  of,  288 
Traens  fluv.,  now  the  Trionto, 

Traetto,  town  of,  36 
Tramouti,  town  and  valley  of, 

Tramutola,  J99 

Trani,  city  and  port  of  (Tu- 

renum),  375 
Trasacco,   village   of    (Trans 

aquas),  71 
Trebisacoe,  village  of,  421 
Trecchlna,  river,  40J 
Tredita,  river,  428 
Tremiti,  Isole  di  (InsulsB  Dio- 

medece),  555 
Trepuzzi,  j82 
Tres  Tabernffi,  26 
Trevico,  town  of  (Tri  vicus), j6j 
Tricarioo,  city  of,  400 
Tricase,  384 

Triggiano,  village  of,  j86 
Trlgno,  river,  61 
Trinita  di  Cava,  monastery  ot, 

280 
Trinitapoli  stat,  J69, 374 
Trionto,  river  (Traens]),  423 

,  Capo  del,  in  Calabria,  423 

I'riiwmi,  village  of,  412 
Tripergola,  village  of,  323 
Trisulti,  Certosa  di,  ij 
Tritoli,  Bagni  di  (PosideanaB), 

321 
TrivisB  Lucus,  338 
Trivicus,  now  Trevico,  363 
Troia,  city  of,  366 
Tronto,  river  (Truentus),  40, 

55 
Tropea,  town  of,  412 


VESTA. 

Truglio,  at  Capri,  274 
Turano,  river,  73 
Turri,  poet  station,  59 
Tusciauo,  river,  294, 401 
Tuturano  stat.,  382 


u. 

Ufente,  river  (Ufens),  28 
Uflta,  river,  362, 363 
UooENTO,  city  of  (Uxentum), 

385 
Ulubrae,  ancient  town  of,  near 

Cistema,  25 
Uzentum,  now  Uggento,  385 


V. 

Vado  Mortale,  at  Amsanctus, 

363 
Yaglio,  village  of,  399 
Yairano,  post  station,  354 
Yal  di  Diano,  402 

d'Infemo,  357 

di  Boveto,  67 

di  S.  Nicola,  388 

di  Sinigalla,  348 

di  Tamburo,  347 

Valentino,  S.,  village  of,  59 
Valeria,  via,  47,  72,  73 
Valle,  village  of,  3 10 ;  stat,  356 
Vallecupa,  village  of,  $3 
Vallelonga,  village  oC  411 
Vallo,  town  of,  300 
Valloscura,  village  of,  49 
Valmontone,  town  of  (Tole- 

rium),8 
Valva,  town  of,  393 
Vandra,  river,  51 
Varapodio,  Greek   village  of, 

Vasento,  300.    See  Basento 
Vasto  (Histonium),  60 
Vaticano,  Capo,  412 
Vedutri,  village  of,  39 
Velia,  dty  of^  now  Castellam- 

mare  della  Bruca,  300 
Velino,  Monte,  6'» 

river  (Velinus),  39,  41, 


■1?'  '^ 
eli 


Velinus   Lacus,  now   Pi^   di 

Luco,  39 
Velletri,  dty  of  (VelitraB),  4 
Venafro,  town  of  (Vena&imi), 

53.    Feudal  castle,  sj 
Venere,  Sta.,  bridge  of,  393 
Venosa,  city  of  (Venusial  396. 
Ventotene,  island  of  (finda- 

taria),  3$ 
Vergelius,  fluv^  near  Cannset, 

3V 
Veroli,  town  of  (Verul»),  13 
VespasisB,  site  of,  40 
Vesta,  temple  of,  at  Fsestum, 

298 


448 


IKDEX:. 


VESUVIUS. 

VesuviuB,  191.  Aacent  of.  192. 
History  of,  191.  Account  of 
the  eruptions,  194.  Sum- 
mary, 202.  Geological  struc- 
ture, 2oi.  Minerals,  201. 
Observatory  on,  192.  Wines, 
204.  Ascent  fn»n  Pompeii, 
&c.,  204 
Vettica  Maggiore,  town  of,  288 

Minore,  near  Amalfi,  288 

Vetturini,  zU 

Vezzola,  river,  56 

Via  Antigniana,  189,  J12 

-—  Appia,  J.   Stations  on,  2$ 

-~-  Consula^s    or    Campana, 

J 12,  i2o 
— ^  Cumana,  320 

—  Domitiaua,  17,  jjh  3J8 

—  J^tina,  J,  16, 17, 22, 358 

—  Popillia,  402 

—  Puteolana,  112,  J20 
— ~  Salaria,  41 

—  Tnjana,  362 

—  Valeri*,  47,  71, 73 
Vibona,  S.  Pietro  di,  411 
Vicalvi,  village  of,  66 
Vicenza,  village  of  (Picentia), 

401 
Viceroys,  list  of  the,  zl 
Vico,  Qiambattista,  his  tomb, 

,  town  of  ( Vlcus  iEqua- 

nus),  261 
Vicovaro,  the  ancient  Varia,  74 
Vle8ti.370 


VIVARA. 
VnrrRi,  town  of,  near  Salerno, 

282 

,  near  Eboli  (Oampi  Yete- 

Ttx),  398 

yiggiano,  3^ 

Viguola,  village  ot  398 

yuia  S.  Giovanni,  village  of, 
416 

Yincenzo,  San,  ruined  mona- 
stery of,  51 

Vine,  cultivation  of  the.  zzi 

Vinius,  river,  now  the  Rapido, 

Virgil,  his  residence  at  Naples, 
181.  The  Amasenus  men- 
tioned by,  28.  On  the  island 
of  Ciroe,  29.  His  verses  in 
praise  of  the  young  Marcel* 
lus,  330.  His  death  at  Bruu- 
dusium,  and  burial  at  Naples, 
180,  381.    His  tomb,  x8o 

Virgilio,  Scuola  di,  near  the 
Capo  di  Posilipo,  184 

Vitareto,  Punta,  at  Oapri.  275 

Vito,  S.,  town  and  post  station 
of.  380 

,  village  of,  426 

,  Cape  of,  In  the  gulf  of 

Taranto,  388 

Christino  stat,  60 

Vittore,  San,  village  of;  21 

Vittorino,  San,  village  of  (Ami- 
temum),  40 

Vitulnno,  358 

Vivara,  Isofa,  341 


^  ZUEGUNADI. 

Volturara,  town  of,  y>h  391 
Voltumo,  river  (Vultumns), 

»i.  J3,  38,  51.  52.  339.  35i> 

357.  362 
Vomano,  river,  56. 
Vomero,  village  of,  near  Na* 

pies,  189 
Vulgate,   MS.   Latin,   in  the 

library  at  Cava,  281 
Vulture,  Monte  (Mons  Valtur), 

J94.J95 


w. 

Waldenses,  their  colonies  in 
Calabria,  405.  Atrocities  in- 
flicted on,  by  the  Inquisition, 

405 
Weights   and  measures,  mo- 
dem, zli 


Z. 

Zampognari,  the  wandering 
bagpipers  of  the  Abruzzi,  441 
108 

Zannone,  island  of  (Sinonia), 

35 
Zapponeta,  village  of,  309 
Zephyrium  Promontorium,  oow 

Capo  di  Bmzzano,  429 
Zoilino,  383 
Zurgunadi,  village  o(  414 
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3  M URRIT'S  HANDBOOK  ADYERTISSR.  May* 

MESSRS.  J.  &  R.  M^^ORAOKEN. 

88,  QUEEN  STBEET,  OAMOF  8TBEET,  LOHDOH,  E.G., 

▲OBSm  Bl    aFPOINI'MBNT  to  the    ROTAli  AGADKICT,  MATIOXIAL  OALLEBT, 
AMD  aOYEBHMBirr  DaPABTMBNT  OF  ICIKHCB  AND  ABT, 

WINE    MERCHANTS, 

OENERAL  AND  FOREIGN  AGENTS*  AND  AGENTS  GENERALLY  FOB  THE 
RECEPTION  AND  SHIPMENT  OF  WORKS  OF  ART,  BAGGAGE,  ETa, 

TBOX  AHD  TO  ALL  PABT8  01  THE  WOBLD, 

Beg  to  1^  that  th^  are  prepared  to  give  throogh  IndusiTe  rates  to  ail  parts  of  the  Omtment. 
Their  old-establiahed  connections  wtth  the  beat  Foreign  Firms  enable  them  to  offer  great 
fadltties  to  their  clients.    J.  4  R.  JfoG.  have  the  advantage  of 

DRY  AND    SPACIOUS    WAREHOUSES. 

Where  W«irka  of  Art  and  ail  descriptions  of  Fropertj  cbb  be  kept  during  the  Owner's 

absence,  at  most  moderate  rates  of  rent 
<8^Meuil  arrcmfftwunit  have  been  made  for  tkt  convenience  qf  Anuriean  CUenU. 
PuUrn  lavoorlng  J.  and  R.  M«C.  with  tbdr  OcmslgnmenU  are  requested  to  be  particalar 
in  baring  the  BUls  of  L«dtng  sent  to  them  disbot  by  Post,  and  also  to  forward  tneir  Kejs 
with  the  Padtagea,  as.  althoqgh  the  contMits  may  be  firee  of  Doty,  all  Packages  are  still 
KXAMivsD  by  the  Cnstnns  immediately  on  arriv^  Packages  cleared  at  all  the  Oatpoits, 
such  as  Uverpool,  Ac,  bat  all  Letters,  BiUs  of  Lading,  and  Keys,  to  be  addressed  to 
38.  KtcwxK  Srasrr,  Lomdoh,  E.G. 

InsonuMes  eflfected.    Orders  for  all  desorlptioQs  at  goods  execnted.    Agency  buriness  of 

every  kind  undertaken  on  nest  terms. 

WINE    DEPARTMENT. 

Wines  and  .^^pirits  shipped,  duty  flnee,  to  all  parts  of  the  World.    Detailed  Price  Lists 

of  a  very  laige  Sto^  on  application. 

Sale  AgmOM  fw  tt«  SwiMi  Champagne  ^  Messrs.  Bouvier  Fibres,  VwOMA. 

DUBLIN    AND    GLASGOW    STEAM    PACKET   COMPANY. 

The  Company's  First  Glsss  Saloon  Paddle  Steamers, 
Duke  of  Areyll,  Duke  of  Leinster.  Lord  Clyde,  Lord  Gougk,  and  the 

First-Glass  Screw  Steamer  Gheneral  Gordon,  or  other  Steamers. 
Are  intended  to  Sail  as  per  Mouthly  Sailing  bills,  unless  prevented  by  any  unforeseen 

occurrence,  fkx>m 

OUTBLIIV      TO       OLuAlSOOW 

Every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  and  FRIDAY,    and  every  alternate  TUESDAY, 

THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY.    From 

GH^ASOO>V    TO    OXJBLIN 

Every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  and  FRIDAY,  and  eveiy  alternate  TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY,  caUing  at  Greenock  both  ways,  except  Saturday  Boat 
ftwn  Dublin,  which  proceeds  direct  to  Glasgow. 


£    %,  d. 
Cabin  Fare,  (indikUng  Steward's 

Fees) O  16  O 

Return  Tickets  (6  Months) .     .12  6 

Steerage 0    6  0 

Return  Tickets  (6  Months) .     .     0  10  0 

Single  Ticket  to  Edlnbnri^      .10  0 


Return    Ticket  to  Edinburgh     i6  «.  <- 

(2  Months) i   10   0 

Single    Ticket    to    Edlnbugh 

(3rd  Claas  and  Deck)  ...  086 
Return  Ticket    to  Edinburgh 

(2   Mouths)   (Srd  Class  and 

Deck) 0  14  0 


Passengers  can  travel  between  Greenock  and  Edinburgh  Direct,  without  diange  of 
carriage,  by  either  Caledonian  or  North  British  Railway,  aocrading  to  the  Ticket  they  hold. 
The  Caledonian  Railway  Sutions  are  Catheart  Street,  Greenock;  and  Prince's  Street, 
Edinburgh.  North  British  Company's— Lyndooh  Street,  Greenock;  and  Haymarket  and 
Waverley  Stations.  Edinburgh. 

9C^  Passengers  ars  also  Booked  Through  between  Dublin  and  the  principal  Railwij 

Stations  in  Scotland. " 

AOIEITTS.— HxNXT  Lamoht,  98,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow.    Jambs  Littlb  &  Co.,  Excise 

Buildings,  Greenock. 

I^VBIiIir    OFFICB8.— Booking  Office  fbr  Passengers— 1  Eden  Quay;  where  Berths 

can  be  secured  up  to  2  o'clock,  p.m.,  on  d«r  of  Sailing. 

GHISF    OFFICS    A]ri»    STORKS.— YL  NORTH  WALL. 

Furtherpartlculara,  Monthly  Bills,  to,  on  application  to  {^  SlNN?S;.^S^.r. 


1M6.  M0BRArS  HAKDBOOE  ADVEBTISEB. 


GLASGOW  AND   SOUTH-WESTERN   RAILWAY. 
DIBXOT  BOUTB  BETWEEN 

SCOTLAND   AND   ENGLAND. 

THBOUQH  TRAINS  ABB  BUN  BETWEEN 

GLASGOW  (St.  Enooh)  and  LONDON  (St.  Pancras), 

TIa  the  GLAkK)W  ft  SOUTH-WESTEBN  mmI  MIDLAND  RAILWAYS, 
OlTing  ft  Dlnct  ftod  EipediUoas  Servioe  b«tiv«en 

GLASGOW,  GBUNOOK,  PAMLKY,  ATB,  ASDB088AH,  KILMABNOOX, 

DDflOmZS)  ftOty  AND 

UVEBIOOL,  MANOElSnB,   BBADVOSD,    LBEDB,  SHSIFIBLD, 

BBISTOL,  BATE,  BZBlOirGEAlC,  LONDON,  *o. 

PULLMAN    DRAWING-ROOM  AND   SLEEPING   CARS 

An  nm  bj  tlM  Monliiff  mmI  Ivaniag  Bxpcws  Tnini  bakwMO  GLASGOW  ftnd  LONDON. 
TVmrkli'  TlekBH  an  tonMd  from  Um  priaotoal  Stetiooa  on  tbm  GlMgov  and  8oaUi*WMt0m  BaUway  to 
LONlKMr,  BBIGBTON.  I8LB  OF  WIGHT.  BOUBNEHOUTH.  and  namMrow  idaaai  of  intMreit  la  the  South 
and  8oQth.WMt  oT   bfland;  to  BATH.  HABBOOAT^  BOXTON,  HATLOGK.  MALYBBN,   and  oOmt 
favourite  nwrti ;  atoo  to  tha  ENGLISH  LAKE  DI8TBI0T.  ISLK  OF  HAH.  Ao..  Ao. 


NORTH   OF   IBELAND   AND   ENGLAND. 

TVa  LABNE,  STRANBAEB,  and  ARBAN. 


IncooatbUoawtlh  tba  Short  S«a  FuHf*  baiw— i  Lama  and  Stnuaar.  oonvaaimt  Expnm  Trains  are 
ran  bMwwn  LABNB  and  BELFAST  and  Iha  Frinoljinl  Towna  aad  Plaoei  of  Intareit  In  the  North  of 
Inland;  alio  batwaan 

Stranratr,  Oarliatoi  LiT«zpool,  Xanehester,  Brlitol,  Birmingliam,  London, 

And  tha  Prlndpal  Towns  in  England  and  Wales. 

PULLMAN   SLEEPING   CARS 

An  tvn  batman  tTBANBABB  and  LONDON,  and  vie*  vena,  bj  tho  Night  SzpraM  Ttalns  which  mn  In 
oonnaottoo  with  tha  Lama  and  Btnnner  fltaamanb 

Oxdinary  aad  TooiMi' Thskati  an  IssMd  br  tUs  Booto  between  ENGLAND  and  BOOTLAND. 


FIRTH  OF  CLYDE  AND  WEST  HIGHUNDS,  VIA  GREENOCK. 

FiXPBlffW  and  FAST  TRAINS  «•  mn  ftt  conyentent  hoors  betiroeD 

OLA-SG-OTV^     &     GUtEEIVOCK: 

(SL  Eboch  SUttm)  (Ljnedoch  Sk.  and  Frlnoes  Pier  SUtions) 

IN  DIBECrr  OONNECnON  WITH  THE 

"Colmnba,"  "Grenadier,''  "lona,"  "Lord  of  the  Isles," 

Aod  other  Stoemen  salliiig  to  and  Dram 

Kin,  Dunoon,  Tnnellan,  Xotheiay,  Xyles  of  Bute,  Ardriiluiig,  Oban, 

InY«rary,  Kiloreggaa,  Silmnn,  LoohgoiUiead,  Gareloohhead^  te 

Thioogh  Oairlages  an  ran  bj  iMrtaia  Traiaa  between  GBBBNOGX  (Prinnes  Pier)  and^EDINBUBGH 

Saverkj).  and  br  the  MorBlag  and  Efaiilng  Bi|n««  Tmina  between  GBBENOOK  (Frlnoes  Pier)  and 
NDOa  ^t.  FMKttas). 
BBTUiBN  TlDKBTBtaraad  to  0OA8T  TOWNS  are  aTsOaUe  for  BBTUBN  AT  ANT  Tllf  B, 


k  an  landed  at  Princes  Pier  Station.  firxMn  wbenoe  then  is  a  Ouvered  Waj  to  the  Pier  when  the 
Sleamecs  call ;  and  PiisssngMfs'  Lagpige  tteaunifi/rm  <if  Aorge  between  the  Statloiis  and  the  Steamers. 


AB&AN  AND    THE   AYBSHIBE   OOAST. 

_^     land  Feat  Train  Serfioeis  fiTen  betwMn  GLASGOW  (St.  Enoch),  PAISLEY,  and  TBOON. 
PBBBTWIOK.  ATB,  ABDB08SAN.  FAIBUB,  LABG8,  Aa 

From  ABDfiOfiSAN  the  splendid  Saloon  fHimBi-  **  BBODIOK  0A9TLI "  Sails  DvUf  to  and  from  the 
ISLAND  OF  ABBAN  in  eonneetlon  with  the  Ezncem  TMin  Senrloe. 


Boyal  Mail  steamers  efaCd    _ 

«llh  nUoh  TowMa'  Tloketa  an  laiMd  to  KILLABNBT,  OOBX.  OONNElfABA,  GUNT'SCaSsBWAT,  *o. 


ANZGETLTBEBVIOEisclmibytbeBoyal  Mail  Steamers  efaChreenook  and  etoAidnamn,  in  oooaeotion 

"'      '  JST*80AUfl 


*~*^^*  —  —  —  —  -  -^rtdtrtfmr^ntwmf^t^mt^j^f^MB 


nr  PmUdOatt  at  to  SttOna  mtd  JSU&men  Me  tte  Oou^any't  2%iiw  JbUet. 

W.  J.  WAINWBiaHT,  Genend  MaoAger. 


NimBArB  HANDBOOK  ADVlBTSaia  iliy. 


6ENERAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

jyvMflNd  I*  Jbmtguh  «hI  8L  JBttktrin^  Whmf,  nmr  ike  Iim§r. 

CU&i.ia«.;ftr«CBliii.»t.;  Be&uii  TkMi.  Mk  <Z  and  14a. 
rAk&KSSNbfilf^P.V'^'^-'''^^''*'^'  •adJSoiiday.-rrom  Ottond-TlMtej  and  MdAj. 


»riD.ON  AND  ANTWERP,    anij  WgdMw^  and  8Mtvtef .  VnMB  Aniimp   Mms  T«a*i 


LONDO^  AND  HAI»URG.H^'W7jredMdiVM^>ii^^    gBom  Hambmg-Montoy  —d 


fte«<M)fai,«i.    ]|eloniTlolta«iufl*.M.aiidn«. 


*"%HE?'*  ^MJPoSfiS?^'^^'^'  mZT  '"^^Xmi?^^*'^  Bo«|e*«-*'?5r  Wa^J.    FAIUB. 


<UtrChUiii.8L;  Pam<afa,aL    BatvnTkhBli,OhlirakUB.&;  fte»(MdB.8l.  ••.!<. 

LONDON  AND  ITALY.-G«noa.  Legluirn,  KaplM.  MomIsa.  and  Falanno 

LONDON  AND  OPORTO.-»«nr  tkm  wMki.  FABV.  M«^aUiriUln  onlr :  UMm,  lQt.«stn. 

LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH  (Oiuunni  FimV.-af«>y  WcdoMdnr  nd  flataiday.  From 
a^lnirsh  COcMiloa  n«>-I««rT  WMnoidiiy and  eatnr&ij.  V^BBB,  OhiarGhbin.  tit. ;  Won  OUdm  16«. 
B0nnkt9U.maAUa.td.    Dmk  ^MOitmaml  Bafltti  oaly),  10^ 

LONDON  AND  HU LL.*— Bmy  WodnMday  and  Baturdaj.  at  8  morn.  Tzom Hiin— Cfvry  Wed- 
■MdajanlMwdai.    rABK.flUoon.ft.;  fte«OiM]i.ft.    Baton Ikkola.  U».  W.  and  St.  13. 

■tMWdli  Itai  we  indodad  in  alwfv  Faiw  and  Balnm  Tlclnli  an  avaOaUB  to 

*  Buminei  Bervioe  only. 


^YAJRMO^ITH  At|£LjJ9{;22ATEM40  RAM8GATE.-ftoi&  UmOm  Brldga  Whaif.    Dwlag 


Dnrlnf  the  teaeon  Bacnnloii  Ttckete  to  the  near  Oantinental  Porti  an  ianed  at  reduced  farea. 


Jt>r  fmUm  fmHnawn  tfffif  to  tt«  Seentarf,  80,  Great  fbwtr  Stnei,  Umdm,  M.Gn  or 

14,  Waiarho  Place,  S,W. 

SUMMER    TOURS    IN    SCOTLAND. 

GLASGOW  and  rr^lk  the  HIGHLANDS. 


THE  BOTAL        ^"VIS^B^BW^         ROUTE. 

Tbe  Bojai  New  Mall  steamonHSrenadiurt  Olajmore,  Oolw1M^  lionai  M««b 
tainMT,  GUmauui,  Olttueoe*  dMralicr*  Pfonew,  €l7detdile»  OlMtgaffr^i  6on 
dolier,  CaTalMr»  BUJbk,  lauift  Tiagal.  Loehial,  UUt,  Jawnaj  Oaitle, 

LoehlLMl.  Mid  Xtheli  a«il  diiilDK.Uie  Seawn  for  ISLAY,  LOGHAWE,  OBAV,  IOBT- 
mLUiSB.  INVERNESS,  8TAFPA.  lONA,  GLENOOIL  TOBERMORY,  FOBTREE; 
8TR0ME-FEBRT.  GAIBLOCH.  ULLAPOOL,  LOCHIN V^  *  STO&NOWAY ;  alfording 
TooriBts  an  opportaai^  of  viaiting  the  masaifloent  Soenerj  of  Lochawe,  Glenooe,  the 
Gacballin  HilLs,  Loch  Scavaig.  Loch  OoruUk,  Looh  Maree,  aud  the  fiuned  lalandi  of  StalEi 
and  lona* 

Official  Guide  Book,  Sd.  Dlortjated.ed.;  dothgilt,  K.   Tine-BilU,  with  Map  and  Toarbt 
Farea,  free  by  poet,  from  the  owner.     DAVID  MACBBA  YNB.  119,  Hope  Stwet,  Gla^gwr. 

GLASGOW,  BELFAST,  BRISTOL,  CARDIFF,  SWANSEA,  AND  NEWPORT. 

OttTjInf  goedi  Itar  Bwter,  Olooowlei,  Ghaltanhaa.  Ab.,  Ao. 
The  ScTCw  Steamddpa  ••  Jfidioay,*'  **  SoUoaif,**  <*  Awn."  «  8«omC  «•  Princeu  Jhturndfo," 
or  other  Steamen  ere  intended  to  sail  (nnleeB  prevented  hydrcanhrtancee)  froni  Qteigow, 

calling  at  GreenodL 
To  Bristol  vifl  BelfMt  eyeiy  Monday  and  Thnnday  at  S  p.m. 

To  Swansea  every  Friday «,  2  p.in. 

To  Oaidiff  every  Friday       .       .       .       .       ,       „  3  pjB. 
To  Newport  every  alternate  Friday      .        .        .        „  a  p  jn. 
Bristol  to  Glasgow  vid  Belfiist  every  Monday  and  Thursday. 
Swansea  to  Glasgow  everv  Wednesday. 
Gardilf  to  Glasgow  vi&  Swansea  every  Monday. 
Newport  to  Glasgow  vid  Swansea  every  alternate  Tuesday. 
The  e  Bteemen  hare  rtarr  raperlor  aooommodatlon  for  peawngeni,  and  aflbrd  a  IkvoiuaUe  qpportanlty  fur 
makng  emmlonfl  fhnn  Weat  of  England  to  Ireland  and  SooUaad. 
Vtees  to  or  from  GUwow  ^~Oabin,  90s._  Steeraffa.  tSa.  64.   8oldisra«Qd9iAwei.lQi' 
,  H  BaUbtt—       M      17B.0d.      M_      10a. 

Betnma  t— OaUn  and  Steerage,  Pare  and  Half,  available  tar  Two  FftT**** 

'  iofftelghtandtartlMr|iaffCioalae».ap|djto 

WILLIAM  SLOAN  k  Oo.,  140,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 

■  f 


; 
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MURRArS  HAKDBOOK  ADYSRTISSR. 


AIX  -  LA  -  CHAPELLE. 


KAIBSSBAD  EOTXL  (boilt  In  1MS\ 
The  prindpal  Spring  riiM  In  the  Hold  itself. 

XSUBAD    HOTSL. 

(Renovated  In  18t9.) 

Xr.  O.  V.  DBBOLIithe  PMprtotor  of  Omm  fbor  hoMb  of  Iuoimmi  repatatton.    The  ooBUnatkm  la 
iw  tend  «f  ftaar  UHahUittaamM  of  mUh  nagnltOftet  «Babl«i  Kr.  DreniAl  to  aflbrd  niitabto  MoommodAlloii 

toalleooMn}  tovUton  towlwai  ■uMjtanooltfsal.Miraa  m  to  iMurtlM  dodroiu  of  liTing  at  a  modtnte 

ratiof  in— i.     "Mamamt " 


(SoM  bj  tfaeB^wayStettouttid  dM  BetlM. 

VrnELXJOfB  HOTXLt 

Opporite  the  Fmmtatn  '*  EUhu" 


H 


AIX-LA-OHAPELLE. 
OYER'S  IMPERIAL  GROWN  HOTEL, 
near  the  Knrhaos  and  Bath-honaes,  with 
lanie  Garden.  Very  oomfortable  Apart- 
ments. Single  Roomf .  Szcellenft  OooUng, 
and  attentlTe  attcndanocu  Very  ModenKe 
Chnrnea,  and  adTantageona  arrangements  ftnr 
Winter.  OriOHOYER. 


FBTCrCSSS  ALIOS. 

PRINCESS  ALICE'S  LETTERS  to  H.M. 
theQuKBN.  A  Popular  Edition,  ^ith^n 
OrigUul  Memoir  by  H.R.H.  Prikcess 
CBBUTiAir.  ContainmgExtraota,  hitherto 
unpublished,  fh)m  the  Diary  of  H.M.  the 
Qaeen.  With  Portrait,  Cr.  8vo.,  It,  6d. 
Jobs  Mubbat,  Albemarle  Street. 


AMIENS. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  RHIN, 

PLACE  ST.  DEinS. 

FIBST-OLASS  HOT£L,  near  to  the  Cathedral  and  BaQway 
StatloD.  Much  frequented  by  English  and  Americans.  Spaoions 
ApHrtmenli  and  aiiy  Bed  Booms.  Priyate  and  Pnblio  Saloons.  Warm 
Baths.  Large  (Hraen.  Omnibus  to  and  from  each  Train.  English 
Interpreter. 

OH.  Fiomdirx,  Proprietor. 

AMSTERDAM. 

AMSTEL    HOTEL 


mHIS  Magnificent  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  is 
situated  near  the  Zoological  and  Botanical 
Gardens,  the  Crystal  Palace,  &c.  Cheerful  views 
on  the  Axnstel  river.  It  is  provided  with  every 
Comfort,  and  contains  200  well-furnished  Rooms 
and  Saloons,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms,  and 
a  special  Ladies'  Saloon.  First-rate  Table  and 
Choice  Wines. 

rFeinns  IIMEod.ei-a.te* 

Telegraph  Office  and  Stables  attached  to  the  House. 

B.  SEUT7EIBA,  jun.,  Mana^rer. 


MOBBirS  HAKDBOOE  ADVKSTtatX. 


tt6tel  db 


Onmibna  of  the  Hotoi  »t  « 

.  AMIENS. 

TTOTEL  1>B  FBAKOB,  jyANGLETEBBE, 

•i^    BaDLB^Pnpilniir^-nnl-a^HoM,ao«<(lk*oU( 
IntkaantnudtkeaiHMputDtthetnra.  Ba*bi« "- 


ukd   DE  1,'IfUKOPB. 

jM  tatteOoDUiMdL    filtBitcd 
bsm  iiawl7  AirnlAtiL  It  cAn 


OMWIBPa  AT  STATIOB.       EHBUaH  aPOEPT. 


HOTEL   DTJ   GRAITD   LABOTmEUR. 

CHIB  Hotel  oooupiM  ths  flnt  rank  In  Antwerp,  »od  its  poai^ou  ia  m  _ 
delt^Ubl.    The  UatlDioIildi  flTm  brFimlUntaJhe  bat  uraruM  of  Id  CoDfbrl 


Knr  Tiofilatn,  CEODOn  HQFFINST. 


ARCAmnON 

SUMMER  SEASON. 

Open  Sea  and  Eydiopathio  BathL 

BOOHS  from  3  frs.  a  D&Y^ 

SEA  VIBW.  jy"^     ^W9k    "'^  .-^         A, 

SBpeWor  Fint-dau  ^  ^«     ^'^^  ^*~ 

WINTER 
SEASON. 

XNGLXSH  PENSION 

SOUTH  ASPECT  ROOMS. 
BILLIABD,  BElBOa  AND  SHOKINa  BOOHS. 


ARCAOHON. 
BBi:.I.A.     VISTA. 

ATBHDB  SS  UBHTQTrB. 
"rnBSr-CLABS  Print*  Englkb  Boirdlag 

Hik.    lupkAiBBlulBIIIlllfBilDB.     e££ 


AVRANCHES. 
MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  FOR  FRANCE. 

Putt  L 

HORHANDy,  BRITTANY,  PYRENEES, 

As.  Jlipa  Hud  Plant.    Pombtd.    1t.tt 
JOHK  HUSKAT,  AlNnul*  SmM. 


886. 


KUSRArS  HANDBOOK  ADYBBTISBR. 


ANTWERP. 

HOTEL    ST.   ANTOINE. 

PLACE  VXRTX,   OPPOSITE   THE   CATHEDRAL. 

THIS  excellent  First-Class  Hotel,  which  enjoys  the  well- 
merited  fiftYoiir  of  Families  and  TonristB,  has  been  Newly  Furnished 
and  Decorated.  Great  Comfort,  Superior  Apartments,  and  Moderate 
Charges.  Elegant  Sitting,  Beading  and  Smoking  Booms;  fine  Salle  a 
Mcmgevy  excellent  Table  a  Hdte  and  choice  Wines. 

English,  Amerioan,  and  French  Papers. 


BATHS    IN    THE    HOTEL. 


AVRANCHE8. 
Grand   Hfttel  d'Angleterre. 

RECOMMENDS  itself  by  Sxoellent  Ar- 
rangements,  its  Table,  and  its  Comfort. 
Apartments  for  Families.  English  Papers. 
Mioderate  Prices.  Omnibns  at  all  the  Trains. 
Curiages  for  Mont  St.  Michael  and  Excur* 
sions.      A.  HOULLEOATTE,  Proprietor. 


AVRANCHES. 
ndTEIi   DS   FRAKCS. 

^MILE  PINEAU,  PropriOor. 

Finest  Situation.     Best  Reputation. 

Frequented  by  the  Elite  of  T^avetten  cmd 
Toujristg. 


BADEN-BADEN. 
VlCrrOItlJL      HOTEL. 

Propritttor,  Xr.  FBAKZ  0B08H0LZ. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  finest-built  and  best-furnished  First- 
Class  Hotels,  main  front  with  Morning  Sun,  situated  in  the  new 
Promenade  nearest  the  Kursaal  and  the  famous  Frederic  Baths;  it 
commands  the  most  charming  views,  and  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
Hotels  in  Germany.  Principally  frequented  by  English  and  American 
Travellers.  Highly  recommended  in  every  respect.  Prices  moderate. 
English  and  other  joumala 

Sydraulio  Li/L    Bath  Booms.     Sanitary  Arrangements  perfect, 

BADEN- BAOEN. 

h6tel  de  la  cour  de  bade. 

Badischer  Hof. 

(Nbf  to  he  confounded  with  the  Hdtel  de  la  Vtlle  de  Sadcy  opposite  ihe 

BaUway  Staiion.) 

AFIBST-BATB  and  large  Establishment  near  the  Promenade  and 
the  OonTersation  Honse,  with  extensive  Gardens,  Warm,  Mineral,  and  other  Baths, 
ei^oylng  a  weU-merlted  reputation  for  its  great  (xnnfort  and  attenUMi.  It  is  patroDised  by 
the  most  dlsttngnlshed  Families. 

Manasrer,  Mr.  Fr.  ZIEGLEB. 

BADEN-BADEN. 

CSr^lA.lST>     H^TEHi     BELHiE  - VXJE. 

THIS  excellent  First-class  Hotel,  delightfully  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
fine  Park  near  the  English  Church,  close  to  the  Lawn  Tennis  grounds,  will  be  found 
a  most  agreeable  residence.  Exceptional  position,  with  superb  view.  Really  well-kept, 
and  Moderate  Chances.     Arrangements  made  for  a  lonicer  stay.     Well  reoonmiended. 
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MUBRArS  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 


May, 


B^LE. 


HOTEL   VICTOEIA. 

OPPOSITE  the  Gentaral  RaUway  Station  and  tbe  Post  and  Telegraph. 
Newly  and  comfortably  ftifniahed.    Baths,  Reading  and  Smoking  Bombs. 

Proprietor,  P.  OTTO. 


BASLE. 

HOTEL  SCHRIEDER  ZUM 
DEUTSCHEN  HOF. 

OPPOSITE  tbe  Baden  Railway  Station. 
Oomfortable  anownmodaliop.  Moderate 


M.  BBMIB,  Proprietor. 


LORD  BEACONSFIELD'S  LEHERS. 

1.  Hon  LxxTKRS.  1830-31.    Poet  8to.  fir. 

S.  C0SB«8I>0inHUrCE  WITH  H1B  SlSTXR,  1832- 

62.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  I0s.6d. 


Jowf  MtnotAT,  Albemarle  Street. 


(IjAo  Hajeivr)       BAVENO.       (Aneienne  Villa  Bnraszo) 


LIFT.  LAWN    TENNIS. 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL.— Newly  bnllt  (1883),  replete  with  every  modem 
comfort,  magnificently  sitoated  on  the  heights,  in  the  midst  of  extensive  gardens  and 
shaded  park,  opposite  the  Barromean  Islands,  close  to  the  Villa  Clara.  English  Church. 
Arrangements  at  moderate  charges.    Omnibos  to  all  Steamers. 

Q.  BOSSI,  Proprietor. 

BAYEUX. 

LUXEMBURQ    HOTEL. 

SITUATED  in  the  middle  of  the  Town,  is  reputed  the  most  oom- 
fortable.    With  Garden,  Gymnastics,  Drawing-room,  Piano,  Coaches 
for  Excursions.    Moderate  Prices.    English  is  spoken. 

BELFAST. 

THK     IMPERIAIa     HOTEL. 

Jtut  Re-deoorated  and  Enlarged,        Firit- Class.       Bed  SUuaUou, 
Omnibuses  meet  all   Trains  and  Steamers. 

W.  J.  JUBY,  Proprietor. 

BERLIN. 
HOTEL    D'ANGhLETERRE, 

8,  SCfHTTfTHTi-PLACat,  2. 

STTUATED  IN  TSB  FINEST  AKD  MOST  ELEGAKT  PABT  OT  THE  TOWV. 

Near  to  tbe  Central  Station,  Friedrichstrasse,  and  to  tbe  Royal  Palaoei^  Mnaeiuna,  and 

TbeatTBi. 

SnfOLE  Tiavellen  and  large  Families  can  be  aoocmimMatiid  with  entire  SaltBS  of  Apart- 
nenta,  oonristing  of  splendid  Salooost  airy  Bednxaub  SoOh  all  fbraiihed  and  carpeted 
in  the  best  E^Bgttsh  style.  FliBt*rate  Table  d'HOtei  Baths.  Eqnipages.  anides.  Approved 
Hydranlic  Lifts  for  Passengers  and  Luggage.  Ttmu  and  QmUgntmPt  M$umgmt  taken  in. 
Reddenoe  of  Her  British  Majesty's  Messengen. 
Bi  SIBBBIiISTi  Proprietor. 

BERLIN. 

THE     KAISERHOF. 

Wilhelmsplatz.  Zietenplatz. 

rpHE  largest  and  most  oommodions  First-Olass  Hotel  in  Berlin.    Situated 
^     in  an  elegant,  qniet,  and  magnificent  pwrt  of  the  city. 


1886. 


JfURRAT^  HANMOOK  AI>VI»nSBR. 


» 


BERNINA-ROUTE. 

HOTEL  &  FEI8I0H  LE  PRE8E. 

ON  the  Lake  of  PoschiaTo,  the  OriBons,  Switzerland,  on 
the  Boad  from  the  Upper  Engadine  to  the  Lake  of 
Como  and  the  Stilfaexjooh  (Bormio) — 2,300  feet  above  Sea- 
leyel.  Mild  olimate,  delioions  situation.  Most  comfortable 
Hotel.    Baths.    Moderate  Prices. 

DSVOUASSOUX,  Director. 

BIDEFORD. 

NEW  INN  HOTEL,  the  oldest,  largest,  and  principal  Hotel  in  the 
Town.  It  stands  within  3  maesof  Westward  Hot  8  miles  of  the  Hobl^  Drive, 
and  11  miles  of  the  romantic  fishing  village  of  dovellv ;  is  pleasantly  sitnate  in  the  most 
central  part  of  the  town,  and  oommands  very  extensive  views  of  the  river  Torri<^  and 
snrronnding  conntry. 

HENBY  ASCOTT,  Proprietor. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE   BL0I8. 


o-ia-isroisr. 

Highly  recommended  to   Strangors. 
VERY  COMFORTABLE  TABLE  D'H6tE  AND  PRIVATE  DINNERS. 

Apartments  for  Families,    Close  to  the  Castle  of  Bhis, 
Comfortable  Carriages  for  visiting  Chambord  and  the  Bnvirons. 

BATHS  IN  THE  HOTEL. 
OMNIBUS   AT   THE    STATION.  ENGLISH    SPOKEN. 

BONN. 

GRAND  h6tEL  ROYAL. 

ON  the  Banks  of  the  Bhine.  European  repute.  200  Booms  and  Salons. 
Situation  without  eqnal,  UMing  the  Rhine,  Seven  Mountains  and  Park.  Near  the 
Landlng-plaoe  and  Railway  Station.  Extensive  English  Gardens.  Reading  and  Smoking 
Rooms.  Ladles'  Salons.  Arrangements  on  the  most  moderate  terms  for  the  Winter 
Pension.    Warm  and  Cold  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 

BONN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE  (KaiBerhof). 

Proprietor,  a.  8TAKCM. 

THIS  Hotel,  dellghtftilly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Bailway  Bteclom  uki  tb«  tmnAing  Plao»  oT  the  BtwmboAti.  with  luige  0«rdan  and  a  charming 
Tlrw  of  the  B0v«&  MomitaliM,  will  \m  found  •  most  agrMable  plaoe  for  a  knie«r  aUy  in  Bonn.  Moderate 
obargee.    Advanrageoni  arraBgementi  made  for  Pension  per  week  or  month. 


BRUNNEN,  SWITZERLAND. 

Lao  des  Quatre  Cantons. 
station  of  ths  St.  etthard  Rmihoay. 

Hotel  &  Pension  Widdstatterliof. 

First-class  Hotel. 
Magnificent  Situatfon  on  the  Lake. 
FRID  FASSBIND,  Proprietor. 


CHAMBEBS'     BICTIOKABT 

o* 

ENGLISH— FRENCH-^GERM  AN. 

Small  oblong  pocket  volume.    Bound  in 
red  leather.    tf«. 


JoHir  MuBBAT,  Albemarle  Street. 


10  HUBBArS  HANDBOOK  ADTBRTISER  TAtj, 

BOULOGNE  -  8UR  -  MER. 

GRAND  HOTEL  CHRI8T0L  &  BRISTOL. 

Fii-st-class      Hotel. 

Best  Sitnaiion  m  the  Town.     Highly  recommended 

for  Families  and  Gentlemen. 

Curiaffe  in  Attendance  on  AniTal  of  all  Trains  and  Boats. 

SAONIEB  and  F.  OHBISTOL,  Proprietors. 


BRUSSELS. 


GRAND  HOTEL.    Booms  from  3  francs.    Anangemeat  for  a  long 
bUt.    MaglttliKiit  lanlsc  Koom,  SmoklDg  Koom,  BOd  Qiffi.    BUllanl  Boom.    Lift. 
Bitha.    Railnir  uid  Ttlegnpti  Offl»  in  tb«  Hotel. 

OmnilniB  at  nil  ths  Tralna. 


BRUSSELS. 

GRAND    HOTEL   GERNAY. 

ModmUe  Oharge*.    Anel«n  Prvpriitaire  da  VE6Ui  de  Portugal  a  Bpa. 

This  Hotel  is  cloH  to  the  Rulwaj  Station  for  Ostead,  Germany,  Holland,  Antwerp, 

tad  Sat,  forming  the  Corngr  of  th«  BonlernrdB  Botantqne  st  du  Mord. 

BaHu  in  Hit  BMd.    JOtplione.' _^_ 


BRUSSELS. 

HdTEL    DE    SUEDE. 

FIBST.CLAes  BCTTEU  In  n  tbonn^ilT  emtnl  poritloD  n«r  Uh  Hew  BonlemdB. 
EXCELLENT    TABLE    D'HOTE.              CHOICE    WINES. 
TAN  OTPTBEM,  Proprietor. 


188&  MORSArS  HAMSBOOK  ADVKRTiaiB.  11 

BRUSSELS. 

h6tel   mengelle 

Myd^tJieLift,  (BUB  BOTAIiE).  Hydraulic  Lift 

B.  HENQELLE,  PBOPBiEfix>B. 

rflBIS  large  ud  beautiful  Fint-GlasB  Hotel  la  litciated  in  the  finest  and 
-lo  most  bsalthy  part  of  fhs  Town,  near  to  the  PramsoMlM  the  moat  frequented,  and  is 
BopiiUed  with  eveiy  modem  aooommodstlon  end  oomftvt.  Table  d*HOte  at  6  and  7.16, 
ll've  ftinoi.  Restannnt  h  la  eeite,  and  at  fixed  prioee,  at  any  hoar.  Excellent  **  Cnlslne  '^ 
•nd  Choice  Wines.    3V  Larged  amd  Pintit  Dininff'Boom  in  ike  Town. 

HTl>BA17i:.IO    UFT. 

Batha,  amoking  Boom,  Beading  Boom,  Billiard  Boom. 
JrrangmntmU  made  with  Fa/mOiee  during  ihs  Winter  Beaeon, 


CADIZ   (SPAIN). 

"BMNDHOtELDE  PARIS." 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE. 

LTTIB  BATIZSSAi   Proprietor. 


CADIZ. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Spain. 

MAPS  AND  FI«Air& 

Poflt  8vo.  20g. 

John  Mubbat,  Albemarle  Street. 


I9,  Bno  leoydrt •  CAEN.  18,  Bae  XonySre. 

h6tel  s'^^-  barbe. 

SITUATED  in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  the  Promenades,  and  BnainesB 
part.    Specially  reeommended  to  Families  and  Tourists  by  Itft  comfort,  and  its  flrst- 
claas  connection.    Prices  very  moderate. 

VOB.  THOUBOUDB,  Proprietor. 

CAEN. 


HOTEL     2B&  D'ANGLETERRE, 


Rue  St.  Jean,  Nos.  77,  79,  81. 

Situated  in  the  Centre  of  the  Town.    Bendezvotts  of  the 

best  Society. 

100  EhganUff    Furnitihed   emd    Comfortable  Bed  Boonu  and 

Sitting  Boonu, 

BREAKFASTS   A    LA   CARTE. 

BIIOriBlR  AT  TAILS  B'HdTlSj,  4  FMHCS. 

SUITES     OF     APARTMENTS     FOR     FAMILIES. 
ENGLISH  AND   SPANISH   SPOKEN. 


L.  MANGEL,  Proprietor 
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*f. 


CANNES. 


HOTEL  BEAU  SITE 


AHI> 


HOTEL    DE    L-ESTEREL. 

BOTH  mtnated  at  the  West  End  of  Gannfie,  in  the  midst 
of  ft  most  splendid  Gftvden,  and  adjoink^  Lrad  Biongham'g 
propeity ;  the  healthiest  part  of  the  Town. 

300  Booms  and  Priyate  Sitting  Rooms. 

Bhdarged  Drawing  Boom,  leparato  Beading  Bocm^  Smoking 
amd  BilUard  Batm,  with  Thurston^s  Tdkles. 

BATH  BOOM.      LIFT  WITH  SAFETT  APPARATUS. 

THREE    LAWN   TENNIS   COURTS, 
CONSIDERED  THE    FINEST   AND  LARGEST    IN    CANNES. 

OSOBOBS   00X7G0LTZ,   Proprietor. 


CAPRI. 

HOTEL    QUISISANA. 

ENGLISH  HOUSB. 

Reeommmdedhy  T,  Z.  Brunton^M.D, 
Moderate  ChAiKee. 


CARLSBAD. 

HdTEL  HANNOVEB. 

FIBST-GLASS    HOTEL.     GloM  to  ftbe 
Post  and  Telegraph,  and  all  Rpringa. 
Enoubh  Spokxn. 

O.  ZdBKENDOBTBBi 


CARLSBAD. 

HOTEL  DE  RUSSiE. 

AritUtemtU  Hwtu,    Moderate  PHott. 

LEANDRE  SGHARFNAGEL  A  ED.  HARTMANN. 
Formerly  Hdtel  da  Nil,  Cairo. 


CARLSBAD. 


SOUTH   GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA. 
TYROL,  HUNQARY,  fto. 

Maps  and  Plana.    PostSvo.    10«. 
I    JoHy  MuBBAT,  Albemarle  Street 


CHAMONIX. 

HOTEL  DE  li'TJISriOlSr 

ET  DE8   CLUBS  ALPIKa 
Gkurdens,  Terraees,  Baths.   Srery  Engliah  Oomfort  Xoit  Xoderate  Pzieas. 

Pension  at  any  time  during  the  Beaton.       fnclutive  Arrangement 

by  the  Day  or  Week. 
TARIFF  SENT  ON  APPLICATION.  ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 

MADAME   DBVOUASSOTTX,   Proprietress. 
Also  undsb  saxb  CoNDmoHs— 

ARGENTIXiRES,  a  Ril.  fir.  duunonix, 

HOTEL-PENSION    DE    LA   COURONNE.i 
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CHERBOURQ 

CASINO  DES  BAINS  DE  MER  DE  CHERBOURG. 

GRAND  h6TEL  RESTAURANT. 

FirM<hui  &t0blUkineiU,       XacepHtmal  SUuaiUm,       Sot  Baths.      Hydropathy. 

Opm  from  Irt  June  till  lit  Ootober,  L  MEBT2,  Proprietor 

CHESTER. 


FntST-CLASB.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  City,  cloee  te  the  Cxtkbdral  and  other 
ol^Jects  of  interest.  ▲  lArge  OolliBe  Boom  and  Ladies'  Drawing  Room  for  the 
conTenienee  of  IjAdiea  and  Famlliee.  The  Bedrooms  are  large  and  handsomely  ftraished. 
Open  and  close  Carriages,  and  Posting  in  all  Its  Branches.  Omnibuses  attend  the  Trains 
for  the  use  or  Visitors  to  the  Hotel.  Tariif  to  be  had  on  aoplication.  A  Night  Porter 
to  attendance.  DAVID  FOSTBB.  Manager. 

COBLENTZ. 

GIANT  HOTEL— HOTEL  DU  GEANT. 

THE  best  sitiiated  First-GlaM  Hotel,  just  opposite  the  landing-place  of 
fbe  8leam-bo«ts   and  Fortress  Ehrenbreltstein.      Bzoellent  Cuisine   and  Cellar. 
Moderate  Charges.    BednctJon  for  a  long  retldenoe. 

Pbofbibtobs,  EISENMANN  Bbos. 


^       COLOGNE.  ^ 
HOTEL    DU    DOME. 

Tb.  Man  Xasiir.— Hill  old  and  oodlent  Hoom 
luM  bom  •alwged  lijaa  aleBKDt  N«w  Building,  and 
Mnfarteblr  ftltod>np ;  It  !■  advHitaceovdjr  aitaatod 
in  the  wntni  of  tb«  Oity,  ami  th*  Oithedxsl  and 
ibe  Owtnl  BaOwajr  Btadon.  Table  dUMe  1  and 
fi  o'doek.  Bplflndld  Oiniaer  Boom,  Ladiaa*  Saloon. 
SmoUnf  Boom,  tec  BeoomiMnded  te  Inf  llah 
Toariatfc    Modorate  Qhanm.  I 


COLOGNE. 

UUBBAY'S  HANDBOOK. 

NORTH  GERMANY  AND  THE  RHINE. 

Maps  and  Fisns.    Post  8vo.    lOi. 

John  Mubbat,  Albemarle  Street. 


COMO. 

QSAND  h6tEL  VOLTA. 

0»  the  Border$  qf  tke  Lake,  faeiug  tka  Staamiboat  Pier. 

THE  ONLY  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE  IN   COMO. 

G.  BAZZI,  Proprietor. 

COPENHAGEN. 

HOTEL   EONQEN   OF  DENMARK. 

THIS  First-OIass  Hotel,  much  frequented  by  the  highest 
elaas  of  EngliBh  and  Amerioan  TrayellerB,  afforcU  first-rate  aooom- 
modation  for  Families  and  Single  Gentlemen.  Splendid  sitnation,  cloae 
to  the  Bojid  Palaoe,  overlooking  the  King's  Square.  Excellent  Table 
d'Hote.  Private  Dinners,  Best  attendance.  Beading  Boonu  Hot 
Batluk  LbEt.  iB"gH">i,  French,  German,  and  American  Newspapers. 
All  Languages  sp&en.    Moderate  Charges. 

Tha  <miy  Vienna  Coffee  Hqvm. 

R.  KLUM,  Proprietor. 
THROUGH  THE   BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  THE  STRAITS  SETTWJaUBNTS. 
INDL4,  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS,  CALIFORNUl,  OREGON,  CANADA,  Exc. 

By  BARON  VON  HUBNER. 

2  vols.    Crown  8vo.    24f. 
JOHN   MURRAY.  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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COLOGNE    ON    THE    RHINE. 

JOHANN  MARIA  FARINA, 
GEGENUBER  DEM  JtLICffS  PLATZ 

(Oppoalta  tlM  JtUkh'B  Flaoe), 

FUBYETOB    TO    HJl.    QUKEN    VICTORIA ; 

TO  H.  K.  H.  THS  PBINCB  OF  WALBB; 

TO  ii.  M.  WILLIAM  KINO  OF  PRUSSIA ;  THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  ; 

THE  EMPEBOB  OF  AUSTRIA; 
THE  iONQ  OF  DENMARK,  ETa  ETCn 

0»  TBI 

ONLY  (3ENUINE  EAU  DB  COLOONB, 

Wkiek  vbMmtA  tk$  only  Prim  M^dal  avMrded  to  Mem  de  OOognt  at  tke  Furit 


'pHE  frequencf  of  mistakes,  which  are  sometimes  aocidental,  but  for  the  most 

-^    part  the  result  of  deoeptioii  prMtiaed  bj  interested  IndiyliliuUsi  indooes  me  to  vequMt 
the  attentioii  of  English  treTellen  to  the  following  statement  :— 

The  fovoonhle  lepntatian  which  mj  Ean  de  Cologne  has  aqqnired,  since  its  inTentfon  by 
my  ancestor  In  the  yeer  ITM, haa  Indnoed  many  people  to  imitate  it;  and  in  order  to  be  able 
to  sell  their  spartoas  article  mora  easily,  snd  nnder  pretest  that  it  was  gennineb  they  pro^ 
cored  themselves  a  Urm  of  JUKnOk  by  entering  into  partnership  with  penoos  of  my  name> 
which  Is  a  very  common  one  In  Italy. 

Persons  who  wish  to  pnrchsss  As  gemtime  tmd  crigimiU  Xau  dB  Cotoffnt  onght  to  be  psrti> 
enlar  to  see  that  the  labels  snd  the  bottles  have  not  only  my  name,  Johamm  Mania  I^urma, 
bat  also  the  additional  words,  ttgmMMr  4m  HUdi'M  PlaiM  (that  is,  opposite  the  Jnlkfa's 
Place),  wlthoat  addition  of  any  number. 

Travellers  visiting  Cologne,  and  intending  to  boy  my  gennine  artide,  are  cautioned  egafaist 
being  led  astray  by  cabmen,  guides,  commissioners,  and  other  parties,  who  offw  their  eervloei 
to  them.  I  therelbn  beg  to  state  tliat  my  mannfactme  and  ahop  an  m  the  samehooae, 
sitoated  oppoiffs  the  Jnllch'a  Plaee^  and  nowliere  else.  It  happene  too,  Iheqneotly,  that  the 
said  pereons  condnct  the  onlnstracted  strangeiB  to  shops  of  one  of  the  ilctltioas  firms,  where 
notwithBtanding  assertion  to  the  oontraiy,  they  an  remwieraled  with  nearly  the  half  part  of 
the  price  peid  by  the  porchaser,  who,  of  course,  most  psy  Indlreotiy  this  remnneratlen  by  a 
high  price  and  a  bad  artiele. 

Another  Und  of  Imposition  Is  practised  in  ahnost  every  hotel  in  Cologne,  where  waiten. 
commissioners,  ho^  offer  to  strangen  Eaa  de  Cologne,  pretending  that  it  la  the  genuine  one, 
and  that  I  delivered  it  to  them  tot  the  purpoee  of  selling  it  for  my  acconnt. 

The  only  certain  way  to  get  m  Cologne  my  gennine  article  is  to  boy  it  penonaOy  at  my 
boose,  of!potii$  the  JUlich*t  Phut,  forming  the  comer  of  the  two  streets.  Unter  GoUschmldt 
and  Oben  Marspforten,  Na  23,  and  having  In  the  fhnt  six  balconies,  of  wlilch  the  three 
bear  my  name  and  firm,  Johmm  Maria  PaHna,  Gegenilber  dem  Jlllieh'a  Plata. 

The  excellence  of  mv  mannfsetan  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  \ij  the  fact  that  the 
Jorors  of  the  Great  ExhiUtioos  in  London,  1861  and  1882,  awarded  to  me  the  Prise  Medal; 
that  I  obtained  honoorable  mention  at  the  Oreat  Exhibition  in  Paria,  18U;  and  Moeivsd 
the  only  Priie  Medal  awarded  to  Eao  de  Cologne  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1887,  snd  in 
Oporto  1888. 

CoLoon,  /oniMry,  1888.  JOHANN  MARU  FARINA, 

GEGENOBKR  DEM  JULICH'S  PLATZ. 

*«*  Messbs.  J.  &   R.  M*Craokek,  38,  Quern  Street,  Cannon  Street,  JS.C, 
are  my  Sole  AgenU  for  Great  Britain  and  Irektnd, 
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COWES,  Ida  of 

DROYEE'S  MARINE  HOTEL. 

PARADE. 

FIRST-CLASS    FAMILY    HOTEL. 


The  Comfort  of  Visitors  oarefully  studied. 
Board  on  Low  Terms  during  the  Winter  Months. 

DIEPPE. 

Fadng  ihe  Beach,  eUm  to  iU  Bathing  BkkMUhfMnt  and  the  Parade, 

TT  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PLEASANTLY  SITUATED  HOTELS 

-L  IN  DIKPPE,  oominandlng  a  beaattftil  and  extonalTe  View  of  the  Sea.  Families  and 
Oentiemen  visiting  Dieppe  wiU  find  at  this  Eetabliahment  elegant  Large  and  Small  Apait- 
]iMiita»  and  the  beet  orafleommodatl<m,  at  Teiy  reaaonaUe  prioee.  Large  Reading  Boom, 
with  French  and  Engllah  Newspapers.  The  Befireahmenta,  &o.,  are  of  the  best  quality.  In 
llMrti  this  Hotel  ftdly  bears  out  and  deserves  the  fiivonrable  opinion  expressed  of  It  in 

Hnnaj's  and  other  Qoide  Bdoks.  

LABSOKNEUX,  Proprietor. 

IViMs  dfSdU  and  Private  JHnnen,  *«*  Thit  HUd  it  open  aU  the  Tear, 

DINARD,    ILLE    ET  VILAINE   (Brittany). 

GRAND   HOTEL  DU  CASING. 

THIS  First-Glass  Hotel  is  the  nearest  to  the  Oasino  and 
Bathing  Establishment.  Splendid  View  of  the  Sea  from 
the  Apartments,  and  from  the  Terrace  adjoining  the  Gkurden  of 
the  Hotel.  Priyate  Dining  Saloons  and  Smoking  Booms. 
Table  d'H6te  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and  6  o'clock  pjn.  Excellent 
Cooking.    Ohoioe  Wines.    English  Newspapers.    Stabling. 

BOUDIN  FILS,  Pbopbietob. 

DRESDEN. 

HOTEL   BELLEVUE. 

Situated  on  the  river  Elbe,  facing  the  new  Opera,  the  Gftl- 
leries,  the  Green  Yanlts,  Cathedral,  and  Briihl's  Terrace. 
Well-known  First-Glass  Establishment,  with  160  Booms. 
Families  desirons  of  taking  Apartments  for  the  Winter  can 
make  arrangements  at  yerj  moderate  prices. 

L0X7IS  VEISTEL,  Manager. 
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DRESDEN. 

h6tel  de  saxe. 

PST-0LA88  Establishment,  with  Large  and  Pine  Apart- 
ments for  Families  and  Single  Qentlemen,  well  situated, 
and  large  Comfort  with  Moderate  Oharges.  In  Winter, ''  Pension  " 
and  Pavonrable  Arrangements  for  Stay.    120  Beds  and  20  Saloons. 

CARL  DORN,  PropriOor.        Fr.  SCHOTT,  DireOor. 

DRESDEN. 


VICTORIA   HOTEL. 

THIS  First-zate  EstaUiflhrnent,  situated  near  the  great  public 
Promenade,  and  five  minutes  £rom  the  Central  Station  for 
Prague,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Munidh,  Frankfort,  Breslau,  oombines 
oomfort  with  elegance,  and  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  a 
spacious  and  beautiful  Garden. 

TWO  SUPERIOB  TABLES  D'HStE  DAILY. 

PRIVATE  DINNERS  AT  ANY  HOUR. 
During  the  Winter,  Board  amd  Lodging  at  very  Moderate  rates. 

Ur.  Wmas  has  «d  extoiaiTA  Stock  of  the  best  BhemA, 
Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  and  Spaniah  Wines,  and  will  be  most 
hai^  to  ezeoate  Orders  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

An  HydrauUc  Lift  being  fitted  up. 


DRESDEN. 

GBAND  UNION  fldTEL. 

PIEST- CLASS  HOTEL,  patronized  by  English  and 
American  families,  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the 
town,  dose  to  the  Tjlnglish  and  Ainerican  churdies.  Very 
favourable  terms  on  Pension. 

Hydraulic    Elevator.       Telephone, 

RICHARD  SEYDS,  Proprietor. 
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DULVERTON. 

CARNARVON  ARMS  HOTEL  (^'SS?''). 

TfiOUT-FISHIKQ :  Five  MIIm  Water  of  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Camaivon ;  Riven  Exe  and 
Barle,  few  mlnntes'  walk,  fine  to  Anglers  staying.    Convenient  Hotel  for  Meets  of 
Devon  and  Soaenet  Aag  Houndf,    Bracing  Air,  quite  In  the  Country.    Fine  Soenery. 

BIIJ<IARDB.  TgNNIB.  POST  HORBBS. 

ENQELBERG,     SWITZERLAND. 

KURHAUS  HOTELJI  PENSION  TITUS. 

THIS  FIB8T-CLASS  HOTEL  in  the  beet  sitaation  of  the  YaUey, 
in  the  middle  of  an  extenalye  garden,  has  been  recently  much 
enlarged  and  imfiiOYed.  New  loftv  Dining  Saloon  for  200  persona. 
Drawing  Boom.  Large  Beading  Boom,  with  English  and  American 
Newspapeia.    Billiaid  and  Smokmg  Boom.    Bath  in  the  Hotel. 

EnglUh  Ohapel.  in  the  Garden  of  the  Eotel. 

ED.  OATTANI,  Proprietor. 

ENGELBERQ. 

THK  VALLEY  OF  BNGELBEBa  (8200  ft  Ugh)  with  lU 

KURHAUS   AND    h6TEL    SONNENBERG. 

THE  inoparty  of  Mr.  H.  HUG.  Bummer  stay  nnriralled  by  its  granil 
Ali>ioe  Hcenery,  as  well  as  by  the  euratlTe  c  Ificacy  of  the  climate  against  lung  and  cheei 
dlaeasM,  coughi,  narvous  ailments,  <ka,  &c.  Clear  bracing  air,  equable  temperature.  Recom- 
mended  by  the  highest  medical  authorities.  The  HOTEL  SONNET BER(i  in  the  finest 
and  healthiest  sitaation  fMing  the  Titlis  and  the  Glaciers  is  one  of  the  moet  comfortable 
and  best  managed  hotels  in  Switaerland.  Lawn  Tennis  Qround.  Excellent  and  central 
plaoe  for  sketdiing,  botanising,  and  the  most  varied  and  interesting  exuursiuna.  The 
asoant  of  the  Titlis  is  best  made  from  here.  Shady  Woods.  Vapour  and  Shower  Batba. 
Watersprlng  6°  R. ;  200  Rooms ;  Pension  from  1 U.  a  day  upwards.  Because  of  its  so  sheltet  ed 
sitaation  specially  adapted  for  a  stay  in  May  and  June.  Resident  English  Physician. 
English  Divine  Service. 

FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN. 

P.   A.    TACCHI'S   SUCCE880ES, 

2Jk:ti.»  Ho.  44:. 

BOHEMIAN  FANCY  GUS8  AND  CRYSTAL  WAREHOUSE. 

Ctowds>iir*/flr  Ga$  and  OtmdUt  in  Glau  cmd  JSrau, 
Correspondent  in  England,  Mr.  LOUIS  HENLfi,  3,  Budge  Row,  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.C. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 


Late  WEIDENBX7S0H'S. 

Well-known  house,  okaeto  the  Opera  and  Theatre.    Moderate  Prices. 

F.  W.  KNOBLAUCH. 


Unrivalled    Situation. 

Home  Comforts. 

12  Salons.    Balconies. 

60  Bedrooms. 


FRANZEN8BAD. 

THE    KONIGSVILLA, 

FIRST-CLASS  PAMILT  HOTEL. 


Special   Care  paid   to 

Kitchen,  Cellar, 

and 

.  Attendance. 


Under  the  mperlntendenoe  of  the  Proprietor  himself,  Mr.  F.  F.  EOPP,  late  uf 

**  Cosmopolitan  ^tel,"  Kice. 
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GENEVA. 


GRAND   HOTEL   NATIONAL 

(^ETTDROPAfmC), 

THREE  HUNDRED  BOOMS.        GARDEN.        LIFT. 
Terms  troiXL  Eiffht  to  Fifteen  Francs  per  Day. 
ABMLBDKB  &  G-OEBG-BB,  Proprietors. 

GENEVA. 

RICHMOND    FAMILY    HOTEL. 

FACING  LAKE  AND  MONT  BLANC, 

TERMS  FBOM  SEVEN  TO  TEN  FEANCS  FEE  SAT, 

ALL   INCLUDED. 
GENEVA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  BEAU  RIVAGE. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  IN  GENEVA. 

MAYER  ii  KUNZ.  Proprietors. 

GENEVA. 

HOTEL  &  PENSION  BEAU  SfiJOUR. 

FIFTEEN   Hinntes    from  the  Town,  with  a  xnagoificent  Park,  and  excellent   air. 
Pension  de  la  Boseraie;  muU  Family  Hotel,  sMne  sitoatkm,  both  con- 
nected with  the  celebrated  Hydropathic  Establishment  **Cbampel-le8-Bain8." 

Proprietor,  W.  NIESS. 


I 


GENEVA. 
H0TEL-PBM8I0H    BELLEVTJE, 

RUE    DE    LYON. 

HEALTHY  Situation.  Most  extensive  and 
shady  grounds.  Gomtortable  apart- 
ments KoA  single  rooms.  HigDly  recom- 
mended Pension  from  6  francs  per  day. 

JEAN  SUTTEBLIN. 


GENEVA. 
MTrBBA-srS    HAinDBOOK. 

SWITZERLAND,  SAVOY,  &.  PIEDMONT. 

Two  Parts.    Post  8vo.    io«. 
Jobs  Mussat,  Albemarle  Street. 


GENEVA. 

HOTEL    MiilTROPOLE. 

iENOLISE.-) 

aARDEN.    Pier,  Oonoerts.     Open  all  the  year.    Lift,  Bathnmm.    ToHfEB  in  all  the 
Booms.    No  extra  charges  for  Service  and  Idgfat.    Family  Home. 

W.  GREULINg  (Mrs.  QRKm.mQ  is  English). 

GENOA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  GfiNES. 

Messrs.  BONEBA  AND  BBOTHEBS. 
PLAGE  CABLO  FELICE,  the  most  beautiful  situation  in  the  City. 

(FULL  SOUTH.) 

This  Hotel,  formerly  the  Palazzo  Marchese  Spinola,  was  newly  opened  and  entirely 
re-fomished  about  two  years  ago.  Its  situation,  opj^ite  the  celebrated  Theatre  Carlo 
Felice,  on  the  Piazza  de  Ferrari,  the  healthiest  part  of  the  town,  in  the  vidnity  of  the 
English  Church,  the  Tel^raph,  the  Post  OflBce,  the  principal  Public  Buildings,  and  near 
all  the  curiosities  in  the  town ;  fr«e  from  the  noise  of  tne  Railway  and  the  Harbour.  Lai^e 
and  small  Apartments.  Table  d'Hdte.  Restaurant.  Reading  and  amnMng  ^oon^  fiattt 
Rooms.    Omnibus  from  the  Hotel  meets  every  Tratn»   Moderate  Gbaiges. 
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GENOA. 
HOTEL  DE  LONDBES 

IT 

PENSION  ANGLAISE. 

The  nearest  to  the  Central 
Station. 

First  Class.    FuU  South. 
Moderate  Prices. 

FLEOHIA  ft  FIORONI. 


QIJON    (Spain). 

aHAND  HdTBL  FBANCAIS. 
LA  IBBBIA. 

MAGNIFICENT  SITUATION,  between 
the  two  Benches.    View  on  the  Port 
and  open  Sea.    Apartments  for  Families. 
Table  d'H6te  and  ReeUnrant. 
A.  RIVlfeRE  A  Co.,  PioprietorB. 


NERVI. 

WINTER  RENDEZVOUS, 

SHELTERED  FROM  THE  N., 

N.E.,  AND  N.W.  WINDS  BY 

MOUNTAINS. 

HOTEL 

AND 

PENSION  VICTORIA. 

OOOD,  WITH  LARGE  OARDRN. 


HUBBAT'S 

Handbook  of  Travel  Talk. 

RNGLISH,  FBEBTCH,  GERMAlV, 
AND  ITALIAN. 

l6mo.    3«.  M. 
JoHK  MuKRAT,  Albemarle  Street. 


^  QMUNDEN,    AUSTRIA. 

FACING  the  Steamboat  landing-plaoe.  Comfortable  First  -  Class 
Hotel.  Highly  veoommended.  Mr.  BRAOHER,  the  Proprietor,  has  been  in  Encland 
&nd  America,  and  knows  the  wants  of  English  and  American  Travellers.  Gharaes  mode- 
rate.   Omnibns  at  the  Station.    Baths  in  the  Hotel. 


GRENOBLE. 

hO  TE  ij^d[o:isr:t^E  T . 

THIS  Bplendidly-flituated  First-Class  Hotel,  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
Town,  and  enjoys  the  well-merited  favour  of  Families  and  Tourists 
has  been  enlarged  and  Newly  Furnished.  The  Apartments,  largo  and 
small,  combine  elegance  and  comfort,  and  every  attention  has  been  paid 
to  make  this  one  of  the  best  Provincial  Hotels.  Public  and  Private 
Drawing-rooms ;  English  and  French  Papers.  Table  d*Hdte  at  11  and  6. 
Private  Dinners  at  any  hour.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Moderate  Charges. 
The  Omnibuses  of  the  Hotel  meet  aU  Trains. 

L.    TBILLAT,    Proprietor. 

First-Class  Carriages  can  be  had  at  the  Hotel  for  Ezcursionn  to  the 
Grande  Chartreuse,  XJriage,  and  aU  places  of  interest  amongst  the  Alps 
of  Dauphin^.  

URIAQE-LE8- BAINS. 

HOTEL    RESXi^LlJR^AJVT,    IMLONJNEX. 

Founded  in  1846.  English  Visitors  will  find  every  comfort  and  luxury 
in  this  FirstpClass  Establishment.  Private  Rooms  for  Families.  Excellent 
Onisineand  Wines.  Table  d'H6te,  11  and  6.  Carriages  and  Horses  can 
be  had  in  the  Hotel  for  Excursions  and  Promenades. 
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^  QOTHA. 

HOTEL  DEUTBOHEB  EOF. 

Fropri0tor»  Li  8TASBLBB. 

Flnt-nle  Hotel,  sitiuted  dose  to  the 
Promeiuulet  and  near  the  Railway  Station ; 
oomblnea  oomlbrt  with  eleganoe.  Baths  In 
the  Hooae.    Garriagee. 


RAPHAEL :  His  Life  and 

Works.     By  J.  A.   Cbowb 
and  G.  B.  Cayaloasi&li.e. 

2  Vols.  8vo.  33s. 
John  Mubbat,  Albemarle  Street. 


QRENOBLE. 


AFIBST-OLASS   FAMILY   HOTEL  in  every  leBpeot,  thoroughly 
lenorated  and  refurnished ;  patroniaed  by  Bngllah  famlliea.    Comfortable  Rooms  and 
good  Tables    Inimnation  for  Alplnlsta  and  Tonrtota.   Ganiagea  for  Ezcnraiona.   Omnibos 
at  erery  train.    Eni^iab  Papers.    EngUah  qxten. 
^_^ BBSSOy.  Proprietor. 

.  HAMBURG. 

h6tEL  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

/^LD-RSNOWNED  FIR8T43LASB  FAIOLT  HOTEL,  Bttnafted  on  the  AlBter  Baaain, 
1/  the  moat  fteahionaVle  qnarter  of  the  town.  Saperlor  comfort  and  aooonunodation. 
Table  d'HMe  and  Beatanrant  4  la  carte.    Ckarge$  Moderate.  New  9afetfi  Lift,   m^pkame. 

Q,  BBTJTBB,  Proprietor. 
.  HAMBURG. 

h6tEL    DE    L'EUROPE. 

TDBNOWNED  FIBST-GLASS  HOUSE,  patronised  by  H.B.H.  the 
•Av  Prince  of  Walea,  and  by  moat  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Famlliea  of  Europe.  Splenlid 
aitnation,  overlooking  the  Alater-Baasin.  180  Kooma  and  Apartmenta.  Elegant  Reading 
and  Smoking  Rooma.    Batba.    Lift    Table  dilute. 

BRgrrsCHyglDER  ahp  BAyPLL  FrerrUtvn. 

HAMBuna. 

xjTvioiv     h:ote:l. 

AXSIKCKBTBABSa  S  and  8,  opposite  the  Berlin  Station. 

THIS  Superior  Hotel  is  higbXj  rMommanded  for  its  Comfort  and  moderate  charges,  and  b  well  attoated 
In  tbe  inimediate  Tidnttf  of  all  the  Bailwmy  Statiaoa  and  the  Harbour,  and  odIt  a  short  dirtanoe 
trom  tbe  AMer  Bassin  and  tbe  PrtDdpal  Promenades.  Booms  at  1  mk.  80,  i  mk».,  and  8  mki.  '0,  lights 
and  attendaaoe  indnded.  Dinners  at  1  mk.  00.  Plain  Break&st.  80  pf.  Steaks.  Ohop^  FUb,  Ham  and 
Ign,  eto..  90  pt    Oood  Oooklng.    Tarillk  In  eaeh  Boom.    EogUsh  Newspaper.    English  and  Preuch 

^^^ Proprietor.  F.  LINOV. 

HANOVER. 

HOTEL    ROYAL. 

(FIR8T^LA88   HOTEL.) 

SITUATED  in  the  best  part  of  tbe  City,  and  opposite  the  General  Railway  Station. 
Large  and  small  Apartments  and  Single  Bed-Rooms  for  Gentlemen.    Erery  comfort. 
Baths  in  the  Hotel.    Modebatb  Charges.         CHBIST  B&OS.,  Proprietors. 

Z  HARROGATE.  " 

"THE     GRANBY." 

FIEST-OLASS  FAMHiT  HOTEL,  facing  the  Stray.    Every  aooom- 
modation  for  ViBltors  and  Tourists.    Carriages  to  Wells  and  Baths  every  morning 
ftee  of  charge.    Good  Stabling.    Carriagea  on  Hire.     Tennis  Court  in  the  Gronnds. 

W.  H.  MILITKB,  Proprietor. 

HARROGATE. 
HANDBOOK.— YORK8HniE.—DoNOASTEB,  Hull,  Sblbt,  Beybblkt, 

SCABBOBOVOH,    WhITBT,     HABBOOATB,    RlPOlT,    LbBDS,    WAKXFIELn,    BSADPOBD, 

Halitax,  HuDDBBsriBLD,  Shkpfibld.    Hap  and  Flans.    Poet  8to.    12c 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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ILFRACOMBE. 

FAMILY  AND  COMMEBCIAL  HOTEL. 
(,Old  mtMMtd.] 

HAS  raoently  been  rabnilt  with  extnt  Bed  Baam  MoommodBtion.    Com- 
OMdlouf  OoDh  Bom  ud  LulW  Dnwina  Baam.    BUlknta. 

Omnlbua  meeta  aveiy  Train. 
TARIFF  OS  APFLICATIOS.      SPECIAL  TERMS  FOR  BOARDINQ. 
CHAS.  B.  CLBMOW,   Proprietor. 
And  ai  Andarton's  St^  Fttitt  SreU,  London. 


J.     lAiB-Ttaall  OtwMi  m  Booh.    ItHt  tnUf  u  loniu*  TidilH  iilb  bom  «  B  «.     n»  li 
■■fcr*ii  ta  IWHoWfiiioof  Oa  lAiMAfwbaiB^BBUmh  B|U&d;  olio  Tzinia  Hot  ui  Ould  Boo  oad 
r  •oU«  Smiokh  akDW.Kr  tniitJn iMlmi ■OI'U  tttnl^  Iv  Iko  MuKW,  ntaooBbo. 

**--- ' "" ■KOBllteplHHOtknonillalliOHyibinifaoDd.liiinllDUioIho 

Bwbo  IMrn  lo  ioo  wltt  oomlmt  mil  Uio  kiiub  ot  OuHl  onl 


OIBST  OIASB  HOTEL  m  Iniubrack,  with  every  modem  comfor 
-I-  Lh^  isd  null  ■partmmta,  npecUDr  ■diptad  Ibr  lain  oUit.  Winter  Peaalnn  : 
Terr  low  Prtna.  iDuibinek  li  geulog  mors  vul  more  known  ><  ■  Ii»*lih  Tuoit  I 
WtoHr.    CllmW  Jiy,  Mta  fr— trom  ftiff ■       C.    LAHDaBB. 

LAITDSCAFE   IN   ART. 

BEFORE    CLAUDE    AND    SALVATOR. 
Bl  JOSIAH   GILBERT. 

110  ninstrBtioiu.    Medium  8ro.     SOi. 
JOHN  UUBBAY,~ALBEUA~BLE  STBEBT. 


at  MintRArS  HJINDBWW  kVnemER.  Uaj, 

INTERLAKEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA, 


Magnificent  Fi'rat-clasa  Family  Hotel;  the  best 
situated  at  tnterlalcen. 


g  g 

•*  pa 

Special  arrangemeDts  made  for  a  stay  of  some  time. 
ED.  IMJCUm,  I>roprietoi-. 


INTERUVKEN- 
HOTEL.  -  I»I3  IN  SIOIX , 

JUNGFRAU. 

F.  SEILER-STEBCHI,  Proprietor. 

fpHIS  EatablialmieDt,  iritlt  two  Branch  Hoiuqb,  ie  mtruted 
-'-  in  the  oeotre  of  the  Haheweg,  and  eqjoya  a  apIeiEdid  view  of  Ibe 
Jung&aa  and  the  entin  mnge  of  the  Alp*.  It  reooDunendj  itself  ftr  its 
delightful  poaltion,  aa  well  aa  for  ita  oomfbrtable  aooommodAtlfni. 

TABLE  D'h5TE  AT  2  AND  6.30  O'CLOCK. 

DINNSSS  A   LA    CARTE. 

CARRIAGES,  GUIDES,  AND  HORSES  FOR 
MOUNTAIN  EXCURSIONS. 

OMNIBUS  WAITING  AT  ALL  THE  STATIONS. 
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IONIAN    ISLANDS-CORFU. 

GRAND   HOTEL   ST.   GEORGES. 

{WINTER   SEASON.) 
Splendidly  sftaated  and  elegantly  fitted  ap  with  every  oomfort.     Moderate  Charges. 

A.    B.    MTTZZUOHIJ,    Proprietor. 
KILLARNEY. 


The  only  Rot^  in  Slllame7  situated  on  the  Lake  Shore,  and  the 
only  one  "vlBited  by  the  Prince,  Prinoees  of  Wales,  and  Prince 
Albert  Victor,  on  their  recent  visit  to  Killamey. 

THB  HOTEL  lately  came  under  new  Proprietor  and  Management ;  is  newly  fitted  np,  and 
nothing  left  undone  to  meet  the  views  of  Tourists  with  regard  to  oomfort  and  economy. 
NOTIOE  OF  THE  PRE88.— It  (THE  LAKE  HOTEL)  is  situated  on  the  Bar  of 
Gastleloogh,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  tne  Lower  Lake,  directly  on  the  water's  edge,  and 
within  ten  minutedT  drive  of  the  Station.  The  Pleasure-Grounds  cover  an  area  of  sixty 
acres,  and  are  rldily  wooded  and  tastefblly  laid  out  with  evergreens,  to.  Adjoining  the 
Hotel  is  the  Abbey  of  Muckroaa— access  at  all  times.  The  situation  of  the  Hotel  is  un- 
sorpaased;  occupying  the  centre  of  the  circle,  described  by  the  mountain-ranges  of  Man> 
gexton,ToTc,  Eagle's  JNest, Purple  Mountains,  Glena,Toomies»  Dunloe  Qap,  and  Oarrantual ; 
it  oonceatrates  in  one  view  all  that  is  graceful,  picturesque,  and  subtime  in  the  scenery  of 
Klllarney.  The  Bed-Booms  and  SittiDg-Rooms  face  tbe  I^ake,  and  the  arrangements  of 
the  Hotel  are  all  tltat  can  be  desired. — Harper't  ffcmd-Book  for  T*ravellen  in  Europe  and 
the  East.  B.  M.  BERNARD,  Proprietor. 


LAKES  OF  KILLARNEY. 

BOYAL  VICTOSIA  HOTEL. 

Ma>;niflcently  situated  on  tbe  Lower  l^ke. 
Patronised  by  'H3.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Oonoaught,  the  princi- 
pal Boyal  Families  of  Europe,  and  leading 
American  Families. 
JBeduced  Tariff  during  Winter  Months. 


KONIQSBERQ    (Prussia). 

HdTEIi     D£    FBUSSE. 
FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

EXCELLENT  position,  facing  the  Bourse, 
Harbour,  and  the  Hauptkasse. 

MODBRATB  PbIOBS. 


KI8SINQEN. 

H6TEL    D'ANGLETERRE. 

THIS  First-Olass  Hotel  Ib  situated  three  minutes  from  the  Springs  and 
the  Kurgarten.    Excellent  Table  d'Hdte.    Pension  from  7    Marks  each  Person. 
Omnlbns  at  every  Train. 
li.  MTSMER.  Proprietor. 

KISSINQEN,  BAD. 

HOTEL  DE  EUSSIE. 

LARGE  and  MAGNIFICENT  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL, 
beautifully  situated,  overlooking  the  '^Curgarten/' and  opposite  the 
Mineral  Springs  and  Baths. 

Renowned  for  its  Elegance,  Cleanliness,  and  Excellent  Cuisine.    Has 
120  Bedrooms  and  20  Salons. 

SPLENDID   GARDEN. 
**  PENSION"  in  the  early  and  later  part  of  the  Season. 

M.  PANIZZA,  Proprietor, 

KREUZNACH  (BAD). 

PRIVATE  HOTEL  BAUM. 

FIBST-CLASS  Family  Hotel,  best  situated.   Great  cleanliness.    Com- 
fortaUe  Baths.    BeautiM  Garden.  Excellent  Cooking,  Choice  Wines. 
Fenslon  moderate  charges.    Beoommended. 


THA' 
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KREUZNACH. 

HOTEIi  ORANEBNHOF. 

LAB0E8T  Flm-ClMB  Honae.  Finest 
BitnatloD  1q  own  groundB.  VMted  by 
Uie  Grown  Prlnoess  of  Qcmuny.  The 
OrmnienBprlDg,  strongeet  mineral  spring  at 
Krooznach,  belongs  to  Hotel. 

H.  D.  ALTEH,  Fropiletor. 


THE  ABT  OF  DnmrG; 

GAJ8TB0N0MY  k  GASTRONOMERS. 

Bj  A.  Hatwabd,  Q.a 

New  Edition.    Put  8to.    at. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


KREUZNACH    (BATHS   OF). 

H6tEL    DE    L'EUROPE. 

KECOMHENDED  for  its  beautiful  sitaatioxi,  the  best  in  Ereuznach, 
with  a  sheltered  garden,  elegant  newly-oonstmcted  BaAhs,  and  moderate  charges. 


PENSION    IF    DESIRED. 


I«.  AKHEISSBB,  Proprietor. 


LAUSANNE. 

HOTEL  PENSION  VICTORIA. 

All  the   English  Comforts   with  Moderate  Prices. 

LARGE  GARDEN.      ESTABLISHED  20  YEABS. 

Ls.  DESPLAND,  Proprietor. 

ROYAL    LEAMINGTON    SPA. 

THK   eiaARKNDON   HOTEL. 

First-Olass  Family  and  Hontiiig  EBtablishment. 

PATRONISED    BY    ENGLISH    AND   AMERICAN  FAMILIES. 
TERMS     MODERATE, 

IjIBBON. 


THIS  First-Class  well-known  Family  Hotel,  lately  renovated  by  the 
Royal  House  of  Braganza,  and  fitted  np  by  the  new  Propirietor,  Vxctob  C.  Sassstti, 
highly  recommendable  for  Its  large,  airy,  and  Comfortable  Apartments,  commanding  the 
most  extensive  and  picturesque  views  of  the  River  Tagus,  as  well  as  of  Lisbon.  Superior 
Cuisine,  and  carefally-selected  Wines.  Under  the  same  Management,  within  Si  boors' 
drive,  VICTOR'S  HOTEL,  CINTRA. 


LOCH  LOMOND. 

TASBET  HOTEL 

Is  the  most  oommodions  on  the 
Lake.     Parties  Boarded  on  Moderate 
Terms. 

A.  H.  MACFHXBSOH,  Propr&Btor. 


LOCH  LOMOND. 
MUBBAY'S  HANDBOOK 

BCOTJjAlSrD. 

Maps  and  Plans.    Post  8vo.    9». 


JOHN  KUBBAT.  ALBEHABLK  STREET. 


A  twn  tiolutlon. 


DINNEFORD'S    lsi2iX;^2SlSS!S;.. 
MAGNESIA. 


For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 
SafiBst  Aperient  for  DeUcste  OoDstf tattttni, 
Ladies,  Children,  and  infuifes. 

BINNEFOBI)  A  CO.,  180,  New  Bond  Street,  Lozidoxi. 

aotd  by  ChemisU  throughout  the  World, 
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LONDON. 

THE  SUMMER  SUN. 

lAd1*<  plurlnfl  CflDFtl*.  ItcuttnE,  TBIrTlt^Dt,  dtlTtDI.  VA  »11  flJEpottd  ttt 

UuKorctliig  niidUiBiuM  >ua  bc^idiiHtlidE*  <«  dnit,  will  Aid 

ROWLANDS' 
KALYDOR 


^^SrsS^-j 


a[r.»2|c 


.^BOWLANI^MACASSAR  OIL» 

the  hilr  MUbf  vff  or  bonnnlDi  dry  durini  nmuner. 


ROWLANDS'  ODONTQi..j™.i««.i 


?8  mZE   MEDALS  AWARDED   TO    THE  FUtU. 

FRY'S 

Pure  Conctntrated 

COCOA 

Prepared    by   &    new   and    special    scientific    process 

iring  extreme  solubility,  and  developing  the  finest  flavour 
of  the  Cocoa. 

"  I  have  nerer  tasted  Coooa  that  I  like  bo  nelL  It  is  eipecially 
adapted  to  thoae  whose  digeative  organa  ore  weak,  and  I  strongly 
recommend  it  as  a  anbetitnte  for  tea  for  yonng  petsonB."— ^'r  ORoj.  A. 
OoDMTon,  Presfdent  Boyal  OoUega  of  Syirgtota,  IrAand,  &a. 

"It  may  be  fairly  oonsidered  the  moat  perfect  form  in  which  Ooooa 
can  be  taken  as  a  baTerage."— F.  W.  Stoddard,  City  Anaiytt,  Brialol. 


Ua£eb3  to  the  Queen  and  Pbincs  0?  Wales. 
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MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

Iji:m:iteid- 

EstMiBked  in  1842  for  tke  OireuiatioH  of  the  Neu>est  and  Best  Books, 


»^p»*^i^»^»^^^^F^»^>^>^>^'^*^*^^^^^^^^*«^^^^^r^^^^^^^^v^ 


TOWlf  8I7BSOBIPTIONS  from  ONI!  QVINBA  per  Annum. 
COXnTTBY  „  „       TWO   OUINEAS  „ 

BOOK   SAIaK    DEPARTMEHT. 

ThefdUowinff  Oataloguet  Gratit  and  Pott  Fret: 

1.  Beoent  Popular  Books.  At  greatly  Beduoed  Prices. 

2.  Books  strongly  Half  Bound.    Many  being  now  out  of  print. 

S.  Works   by    Popular   Authors.       Half-bound   in   Sets  or 
sepaiately. 

4.  Books  in  Ornamental  Bindings.  For  Presents,  Prizes,  &c. 


BOOKS  SHIPPED  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD  AT  CHEAPEST  RATES. 


30  to  34,  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C.; 

2,   KING  STREET,  GHEAPSIDE;  ahd  281,  BEGEKT    STREET. 

LONBOir. 
FOREIGN    BOOKS    AT    FOREIGN    PRICES. 

Travellebs  may  save  expeiiM  and  trouble  by  purchasing  Foreign  Books  in 
England  at  th*  nnit  PiioM  at  which  they  are  published  in  Germany  or  Fnmoe. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE 

have  published  the  foUowbig  CATALOGUES  of  their  Stock  :— 
1.  OliASSICAL   CATALOaxnS.    I  11.  NATURAL      SOIENOE 
8.  THEOIiOGICAL     OATA-  CATALOaiTE.    Mathematics, 


LOGX7E. 
8.  FRENCH  GATAIiOGXTE. 
4.  GERMAN   GATAIjOGXTE. 
ft.  EUROPEAN      lilNGUISTIG 

CATAIiOGUE. 

6.  ORIENTAL    CATALOGUE. 

7.  ITALIAN  CATALOGUE. 

8.  SPANISH    CATALOGUE. 

9.  ART-CATALOGUE.  Art,Archi. 

tecture,  Painting,  Illustrated  Books. 

10.  NATURAL  HISTORY 
CATALOGUE.  Zoology,  Bo- 
tany, Geology,  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics, &c.  I  Purchasfls. 

ANT  GATALOGtTE  SENT  POST-FREE  FOR  ONE  STAMP. 

WHjIiLAMB  &  IS'OBGATE,  Importers  of  Foreign  Books, 

14,  Henrietta  Stkbbt,  Covent  Gabdbn,  London,  and 
20,  South  Fsedbbick  Street,  EniNBiTBaH. 


Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Technology. 

18.  MEDICAL  CATALOGUE. 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  Depen- 
dent Sciences. 

18.  SCHOOL  CATALOGUE.  Ele- 
mentary Books,  Maps,  be, 

14.  FOREIGN  BOOK  OIRCU- 
LARS.  New  Books,  and  New 
Purchases. 

16.  SCIENTIFIC-BOOK  CIROn- 
LARS.    New  Books  and  Recent 
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LONDON. 

THE  XiONDON  AST}  WESTMINSTBB  BANK,  Limited, 
\mata  Ciicolu  Nol«  of  £10,  £25.  and  £50  each,  for  U»  dm  of  Trmyellers 
pa^abU  in  IIm  priiid(«l  Towu  on  the  CoutiDoii  nf  Earopc,  tlw  in  Aria,  Africa, 
and  Nortli  tmd  Smtb  America.  No  ciperue  whitcTer  it  iocurred,  and  whca  cuhrd 
DO  charjfB  ii  nude  fi>r  comiDinloa.  Letttn  of  Citdit  ur  tin  gnutad  on  (he  umc 
pUoaa.  Tluj  nuj  be  obUincd  at  tiia  City  Office  in  Lathbair,  or  at  tay  of  the 
BnuKbw,  Til.: — 

eBar  Btaneb  .   3i>.  Btraol. 
Il         „        ,   >1.  Weelmliialar 


VIetada  Street, 


nib.  HU  St. 

:<Rb  St.,  wuu 

ManMone  .  (,  StntfOTd  Plaoa. 

Mar,  )■««.  Ottata  Barni 


LUCERNE. 

SGHWEIZERHOF  ^x"  LUZEBNERHOF. 


Firet-Olass    Motels. 

IN  TRB  BBBT  SITUATION  on  the  I.AXE  and  PBOXBITADS. 


600    BEDS. 

LUT  AKD  ELEOTBIO  LIGHT  Ifl  BOTH  HOTELS. 

ABBANeEMEHT  Mlf  PBITSIOS  WITH   PROTRACTED  STAT  (EZOLUSIVE  OP 

JDLY  AND  AUanST). 

SGHWEIZERHOF    OPEIT   ilL    THE    TEAE. 

■WITH   GOOD  WARMING   SYSTEM^ 

Proprietors,  HATTSEB  BBOTHEBS. 
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LUCERNE. 

GRAND     HOTEL     NATIONAL. 

SEOE88ER  BROTHERS  and  C^.j  Proprietors. 

OPEN  ALL   THE  YEAB. 


THIS    large  and  splendid  HOTEL  is  one  of   the    most 
oomfortable  in  Europe.    Situated  in  front  of  the  Lake,  with  the 
finest  YiewB.    Eveiy  attention  paid  to  Tourists. 

A   LIFT    FOR    THE    USE    OF    VISITORS. 
LUCHON,    BAQN^RES    DE,     PYR^N^ES. 

GRAND    HOTEL    RICHELIEU. 

iffaUid$&  M.  h  roi de  EoUande.) 
200  Booms,  10  Salons.    Splendid  Yiew. 

yn.LA  GBACIEITSE,  AND  VILLA  RICHELIEU  TO  LET. 

LOUIS  ESTRADE,  Proprietor. 

LYNTON  (NORTH    DEVON). 

THE    VALLEY    OF    ROCKS    HOTEL- 

THIS  fayonrite  and  beautifully  situate  First-Olass  Hotel  is 
tyuflt  on  one  of  the  finest  aites  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  largely  pafcroniaed  by  the 
beat  Familiea.  It  haa  been  cooaldenibly  enlarged,  remodelled,  and  improved ;  and  oombines, 
with  Moderate  Caiargeai  all  neceaaary  means  for  the  aooommodation  and  comfort  of  Families 
ftod  Tooriats.  The  splendid  Table  d'Udte  and  Oolfee  Room,  Reading  Rooms.  Ladies' 
Drawing  Room.  $nd  aeveral  Private  Sitting  Rooms,  replete  with  every  comfort,  ranee  in  a 
long  fhmt,  overlooking  the  Seai,  and  looking  into  the  extensive  Private  Groanda~  of  the 
Hotel.  It  is  moat  conveniently  sitoate  as  a  centre  for  visiting  all  the  places  of  hiterest  in 
the  distrlcL  Handaomely-fitted  BiUlard  Room  open  during  the  Season  for  Residents  in  the 
Hotel  only. 

Poit-Bortet  and  Oarr1age$:  alto  Ike  very  5e«<  Idndttf  Mod/em  SbMing, 

JOHN  CROOK,  Pboprietor. 

LYONS. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LYON. 

PLACE  DE  LA    BOURSE. 

FIRST-CLASS     HOTEL. 

]M[ocleira,t;e    Oliajrges, 

MACON. 

GRAND    HOTEL    DE    L'EUROPE. 

Five  minutes'  from  the  Station. 

FIRST-GLASS,  and  well  situated,  with  view  of  Mont  Blano.    Reoom 
mended  to  Families.    Interpreters.    Carriages.    Omnibus. 

Hme.  Vve.  BATAILLABD*  ProprietiMs. 

Mmod,  th«  most  fkvonred  Stetian  Cor  hoon  of  arriTml  and  dapMrttuo,!!  the  moil  oaatna  f*"rrfm 
from  PviB  for  Sirltearland.  Italy. Uie  Medttenrmneaa.  and  tanniniu  for  dlMot  traini  farTows 


MADRID. 

GBAHB   HOTEL   COHTHTENTAL. 

i^formerly  oaXled  CARMBN.^ 

apartments   for   families, 
mopxbath  fbioss. 

•>TA    DEL    SOL.    PREdADOa    i 


STREET'S 

Gotbic  ireliiteetnre  in  Spain. 

ninstrations.    Royal  8vo.    30<. 
John  Mubsat,  Albemarle  Street. 
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^  MALAGA. 

HOTEL    DK    LONDRES, 

ALAMEDA    14. 

First-Class   Establishment.      Splendid   View.      Full   South. 

Interpreters. 

MAR  I  EN  BAD. 

HOTEL     KLINGER. 

FIRST  and  Largest  Hotel,  with  private  houBes,  HALBMAYR'S  HOUSE, 
MAXHOF  No.  100,  and  the  recently  opened  HOTEL  ELINGEK,  Ute  Stadt  DreHden, 
**  oonneoted  with  the  Old  Hoose,"  moit  be&atiftil  situation  of  the  Spa,  situate  at  the  corner 
of  the  Promenade  on  the  Krenxbrunnen  and  the  Park,  commanding  a  charming  view. 
N^ewly  and  elegantly  ftumlshed.  860  Rooms  and  Saloona.  Reading,  Gonversatlon,  and 
SxnoUng  Booms.    Lift    Table  d'h6te  and  i  la  carte.    Meals  sent  out  Into  private  houses. 

Ckurriages  at  the  HoteL     Ommbw  <xt  the  Station, 

In  answer  to  several  inquiries,  the  Proprietor  bqp  to  Intimate  that  he  does  not  keep 
Touters,  and  therefore  begs  to  warn  Travellers  against  any  fiUse  statements  respecting  his 
Hotel  being  ftill,  etc.  

J.  A.  HALBMAYB,  Proprietor. 
MARIENBAD. 


FmST-GLASS  HOTEL.    In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  Springs,  Bath-houses,  and 
Colonnade.    60  Elegantly-famished  Rooms  and  Saloona.    Carriages  in  the  Hotel. 
Omnibus  to  meet  every  Train. 

__^ PH.  HAMMEBSCHMID^S  VITVE,  ProprietreBS. 

MAYENCE. 

HOTEL    DE    HOLLANDE. 

WELL-KNOWN  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.  Thorough  comfort,  excellent  Cooking,  and 
oholoe  WIum  at  moderate  ehugeB.  SHll  imnroTed  tlnoe  tbe  removal  of  the  Bailway,  wfaich  formerly 
iTiMfiil  in  front  of  the  Hoiue.  being  now  •Itnated  In  the  middle  of  the  ne«ly>laid-out  publio  Gardens,  th« 
Hotel  oommanda  an  open  view  npon  the  Blver  and  the  nirronnding  fine  Scenery.  Favourite  and  quiet 
Btopping  plaoe  for  eictiTvioni  Into  the  neighDonrhood.  Omnibus  meet*  all  Trains.  Landing-place  of  the 
Rhlna  BteMiien  oppoaite  the  Hotel.  ■ F.  BtfDINQEN,  Proprietor. 

MENTONE. 

ALEXANDRA    HOTEL. 

Fmsrr-CLASS  house.  Best  situation  In  the  Camoles  Quarter  (Madone),  looking  fill] 
south.  Quiet  country  life,  being  situated  amongst  olive,  lemon,  and  stone  pine-clad 
hills,  rendering  the  air  specially  health-givlng,  and  giving  the  house  the  character  of  a  pri- 
vate country  mansion.  Well  sheltered  against  mistral  and  north  winds.  Large  garden. 
Splendid  views  oftbe  sea  and  surrounding  country.  Hydropathy.  Winter  Garden.  Uft. 


h6tel 


MENTONE. 

DE      BELLE     VUE. 


npHIS  well-kno^m  ESTABLISHMENT  is  beantifoUy  situated  in  the 
bwt  % uartw  of  the  Town,  with  a  vaat  Garden,  and  affords  every  English  comfort. 


Lavm  Toimis  CowrU    Aaoenaeur,    Lift 

&.  ISNARD,  Proprietor. 


MERAN  (SOUTH   TYROL). 

HOTEL    HABSBURGER   HOF. 

NEWLY-BUILT  First-Olass  Hotel,  close  to  Bailway  Station  (no 
Omnibus  required).  Offers  to  Families  and  Single  Tourists  the  best  aooommodation. 
Beautiful  situation  full  South.  Elegant  and  comfortable  Saloons  and  Booms.  Table 
d'Hdto,  Restaurant.    Beoaion  at  reduced  prices.  Careful  attendance.   Ladles'  and  Reading 


HQBEArS  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISKB. 
MILAN. 

HOTEL    DE    ROME. 

h,  on  the  Corw, 
lUihtnrt^ua  fu: 


ADHIBA.BLT  illosted,  full  Eaath,  on  the  Cono.  a  ftw  itepa  from  tba  DaoBO.  Sella. 


BAVAIIFAN    HOTEI..       h6tEL.    DK   BAVIERE, 

/-jSCAR  SpF,  PKHPrtJlW-    Bwdlent  nnifc<liMiHQt«l.     FhiMt 


MUNICH. 

WIMMER  &  CO., 

e  A  L  1<  K  B  Y        OV       V  ■  M  B         A  B  T  B, 

3,   BBIElfNSB    8TBEBT, 

nilta  the  SoUllt;  and  Otatzj  la  tWI  tbelr  Oillut  o>   Fm  Aik  eoatifDlBg  > 

BileodiB  OsllectlBa  o( 

MODERN     PAINTINGS 

bf  (he  best  Ilimldi  ARIitg. 

PAINTINaS  ON  FOBCELAIN'  AITD   ON   OI^ASS. 


NANTES. 

h6tel  de  prance. 

PLACE  QRASLIN.      VBKT  FINE. 

FIBST47LAB8   HoteL    Entirely  renoTated.    LoTKe  and  Small  Apoit- 
msnta  for  FunUin.   Sitting  Riioma.    Bedniomg  tmn  1  fr.  Tibia  d'Uts.    Batumnt. 
OmnOnu  and  OirHoffa.     Bugliih  ijvten.  DODET,  PnficM«. 


T^IBST-OLABS  and  moat  Cuofortable  Hotel,  Bitii&t«d  in  the  fliiwt 
-*-  Mid  moat  BOlgot  part  of  Naples,  with  magniOcent  views  of  tW  Town, 
Tesavins,  and  the  Bay.    H;draDlio  Lift. 

AI.PKED  HAUSBR.  Frapiletor. 
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NEUHAUSEM-SCHAPPHAUSBN,  Pall*  of  the  RMn«. 

HOTEL  SCHWEIZERHOF. 

F.  WEGBU'STEIN,  Proprietor. 


NO  qBATDITIES  to  the  SEBVMTS.     200  BOOMS. 

Splendid  View  of  the  RM/tefalls,  the  Castle  of  Laafen, 
and  the  Swiss  Alpine  Chain. 

FINE       PARK       AND       GARDEN. 


RAILWJLY  TlOSSra  IB8VED  AT  THB  HOTBL. 
Bpaolal  arrangemenU  fo?  a  sti^  ot  •cm*  time. 

The  English  Ohoroh  Service  is  at  the  Sohweimhof. 

Omm&HM*  at  NeiAmaen  and  Schaffhmuen. 


Bj  nMiu  of  £a«atiiaitf  »nd  Bengal  Lights,  and  Uraeltd  fivm 

THE  FALLS  OF  THE  RHINE  ARE  ILLUMINATED 

Bvw;  Ni^t  doling  tha  Summer  Seaaon. 


S4  HIJRBAT^  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISES.  Xty, 


TyrAONIPICENT 


ririt-Ciai 
EatablishmeDt,  ou 
Btmcted  npoa  the 
moat  iupioved  prio- 
oiples  of  hygiene  And 
otnnfort,  aod  accord- 
ing fo  best  medical 
adTioe.  It  stands  01 
the      highest      an< 

bealthieat  put  of  the  City,  where  it  oomuuuidB  an  immeoBe  and  inoom 

parahle  panorama,  and  it  ncoauMnded  by  Ihe  firit  Xedieal  AutJioriHet. 
Although  entlzely  isolated  and  snrroanded  by  Qardena,  it 

is  neoT^  to  tile  MuBeain  and  Principal  MonunientB  of  th« 

Clt7. 

GBAND  AND  LUXUEIOTJS  FDBNISHING. 

Large  Sitting  and  Drawing  Rooms. 

TerracMi.    Diatlngrnished  Cooking. 

POLITE    AND     READY    ATTENDANCE. 

Manager,  A.  JASDB.Y, 
Prom  Oe  Htdd  DOOtrg,  Mar  Zitneh. 

Ptoprietort,  LAMDBY  h  FIOBEHTDTO. 

Solua.  NEUCUATEL.  SnlSBe. 

GRAND   HOTEL   DE    LAC. 

W.  SAFES,  Fropridor. 
Ij^IBST-CLAaS  HOTEL,  oppoilU  tbe  Stmiun,  irhh  dunning  Tten  of  ttas  Lake  ml 


_All* 


SpSCilllTftl 

■btsPitosa. 


NUREMBERG. 

HOTEL   WURTTEMBERG. 

FmST-GLASS  Hotel  in  an  admirable  positioa,  fiwmg  the  Ballwaj 
Station,  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices.  Close  to  the  QennaD 
Museum  and  "  Xioreni-Eiiche."  Cootaios  120  Booms  with  170  Beds. 
Newl;  bnilL  Dining  and  Convenation  Booms.  Baths  and  CarriageB  at 
the  HoteL    S&)derate  Terms, 

F,  S.  KERBER,  Proprietor. 
~  OSTEND. 

h6tel  de  la  plage. 

FIRST-GLASS  HOTEL  FACINO  THE  BATHDIQ  PLACK 
Open  /rant  tte  lit  June  to  lif  Nowraher.    Highly  raeomtaeaded, 
X  and  O.  THOUA,  Proprietors. 


1M6. 
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08TEND. 
MERTIAN'S 


S-AHTLYHOTBIi   AND 
TENSION. 

Olote  to  the  8mi  and  Kurtaal. 


OXFOBD  MITBE  HOTEL. 

ONE  OF  THE 
MOST    ECONOMICAL 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTELS 

IN  THE  KINGDOM. 


I 


OXFORD. 

THE  CLARENDON  HOTEL.  (PatnmiMd  tiy  HJLH.  The  Prtnoe  of  Wales,  a.B.H. 
PHnoe  Leopold,  Thdr  Impeiial  lUJeitlet  t&e  Emperor  and  Empren  of  Brasil,  the 
PrlnoeM  S^ederick  Cbarlet  of  Pmaila,  and  Prinoe  Louis  Laden  Bonaparte.)  Sitoate  in  the 
most  oentral  part  of  tho  d^,  and  near  to  the  principal  Collegea,  and  places  of  interest  to 
▼taitora.  FamiUes  and  Qentltmen  will  find  this  Hotel  replete  with  eyerrcomltori.  Spadons 
Coffee  and  Billiard  Rooms,  Priyate  Bitting  and  Bed  Rooms  en  soiteu  Ladies'  Coffee  Room. 
Guides  always  in  attendance.  FasUonahle  Open  andClpse  Carriaoei.  Job  and  Post  Horses. 
Good  Stabling  and  Oommodioiis  Coach  Hooses.— JOHK  7.  ATTWOOD,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL 


P  A  R  I  Sa 

MIRABEAU, 


5  ^^«^  ^^  la.  ^  «*^, 

Fatroniged  by  the  Bayal  FanUliei  of  several  Courts  of  Europe. 

BEATTTIFULLT  sitnated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  City ;  the 
prettiest  Oonrt-Taid  in  Paris.  Restaurant  a  la  eartey  and  Private 
JDinners  at  fixed  prices.  Apartments  of  all  sizes  for  Families  and  Gentle* 
men.    American  and  English  Papers.    Lift,  &o. 

PBTIT  (XTnole  and  Nephew),  Proprietors* 

___ 


P  AU. 


AWINTEB  BESOBT,  renowned  for  the  nnmerons  euros 
whidi  a  reddenoe  has  effected,  partionlarly  in  oases  of  Affections  of 
the  Chest,  Heart;  Larynx,  and  Throat 

Pau  possesses  a  mild  and  salnhrions  dlmate,  lying  in  the  midst  of 
sceneiT  of  great  grandeur ;  on  three  days  in  each  week  Fox-hnnting  and 
Polo  Matches  take  place,  and  dnring  the  winter  and  spring  there  are 
Horse  Baces  twice  every  month. 

Li  addition  to  these  attractions,  there  are  Good  Olnhs,  a  Theatre,  Opera, 
two  Casinos,  BaUs,  Pigeon  Bhootihff  Matches^  Cricket  Hatches,  Lawn 
Tennis  Courts,  English  Boarding  and  Day  School,  &c.,  &c. 


7IRST-CLASS    HOTBL    AND    GOOD    BOABDINO    HOUSES. 

VillaSi  Honses^  and  FomlBhed  Apartments  to  Let, 

AT  VARIOUS  PRICES. 

4 

All  particulars  sent  gratuitously,  address  Mr.  FBEDERIC  DANIEL, 
Directeur  G^nud  4e  PXIidon  Syndicitlef  7,  Rue  dea  Cordeliers,  Pau, 

»  2 


HOB&AT-S  UAilDBOaiL  AOVUtnatk. 


FA.IMIIL.'X'       HOTEL. 

LIFT. 


o 

I— I 

o 


RUE     DE     Rl  VOL! 


mSKArS  HAXIWOOK  ADTSBTIBKR. 


h6tel  de  prance. 


PENZANCE. 

QUEEN'S     HOTEL.       (Ob  the  Aplantub.) 

Patronlsod  by  H«r  Majesty  tha  Queen  of  Holland. 


THIS  iMpilflwnt  HbwI  hM»  aonliM  ot  nrtr  IIS  feet,  ill  Um  Beomi  of  whleb  vralMk 
theSn.  I(nniBu*ftlUl*iiinBlmimnMTtowafllinDit^Bir*n'ai.»eliMri 
Ucnnt.  AptitMnli  ai  mUt.  PsDMiivABAiuiitnllBllMlbiTKlnjiadqgMbanlr 
of  IUniDe(T,iririU(luniU<iiHi«<lUel]B«MU4dnlniblT*(lwU<(>liiTClA.  !««<•■ 
a>r«.B«ad{tv*^^'r«riiv'«»  BmUrirndSmMng  Boimt.  But  mi  OM  BfOit. 
Tablad'HM.    Ab Oamlbiw omM anffj TMlo.    niMli« In aU Ita Kui&M.    TaAli,&ii. 

A.  H.  HOBA,  Pwprfetar. 


P18A- 


GRAND  HOTEL, 


I&itef  Seastt. 

Bplmdld  atoaticB,  Tnll  Sratk,  Im  tka  Omtn  nf  Uw  Ton. 
70  BedioomB  and  10  SaloonB,  &U  faoisg  the  Lung  Amo  fiegio. 
PENSION    FROM    8   TO    12    FRANCS    A    DAY. 
W.  OABBSZOEI  (MoBoTCelui}, 

JTeis  Prvprtsfor, 
SPEAKS  900D  ESQLISE. 


PISA. 
BOYAIi   VICTOBIA   BOmii. 


BDRCEEiBVT'S  CICEROIIE; 
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PLYMOUTH. 
Onfy  BoUl  wUh  Ba  View. 

(ON  THE  HOE.) 

ftelng  Sonnd.  Bntlcwater.  kc    Hail  Steamezt  anchor  In  sight    Public  BoomB,  and  SitUng 
Bmnm,  with  Balconies.  JAMES  BOHN,  Proprietor, 


HOTEL    VICTORIA 

First-Class  Family  Hotel. 
SnglUh  Landlady.  O.  &  H.  WEIjZEB. 


RAQATZ. 

obaud  hoteii  tamota. 

Ilat-daa  Hold,  comfnimlrartng  wiOi  tte  Batha. 

SCHWSIZEBHOF. 

Sxtaaaivo  aooonnnodition.    EQ^y 
Piauion.    Moderate  Tamil. 


RENNES. 

GRAND   HOTEL 

THE  only  one  of  that  name;  reoom* 
mended  qpeciaUy  to  English  families 
by  the  manner  this  first-class  Establish- 
ment is  kept  up. 


RHEIM8. 

GRAND  HOTEL 

Bert  establiflhment  in  the  Town. 
Opposite  the  OathediaL  Under 
Hmgliah  and  American  patronage. 


CRIPPS'  OLD  FBEHCH  FLiTE ; 

With  Paris  Date  Letters  and 
other  Marks. 

Illustrations.    8vo.    8«.  6d. 


JOHN  MUBRAT,  Albehablb  Stbsbt. 


RIG  I    RAILWAY. 


-•o*- 


The  Bhortest,  cheapest,  and  most  beantifUl  way  to 

RIGI    KULM, 

for  Tourists   coming  from   all   directions,  is    that 

viA  LUCERNE -VITZNAU 

OR 

R^  FLUE LEN- VITZNAU. 

10  Trains  Daily  in  both  Directions.     Betum  Tickets  at 

Bedaced  Bates. 

KALTBAD-SCHEIDEGG    RAILWAY. 

An  Excursion  on  this  Railway,  the  highest  and  most 
interesting  of  the  Normal  System  in  Europe,  wiU  greatly 
satisQr  every  Tourist. 


1886.  MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADYERTISfiR.  3d 


^  RHEIM8. 

HOTEL  DU    LION    DOR. 

TETES  most  aristocratic  of  the  town,  and  the  only  one  actually 
in  front  of  the  Cathedral.    Housemaids  for  Ladies. 
English  spoken, 

HOTEL  AND  PENSION  *RIGI-SCHEIDEGG. 

T^ERMINUS  Station  of  the  Bigi  Ealtbad-Soheidegg  Railway.  Ezoel- 
-■-  lent^  euited  for  Tourists  snd  Pensioners.  Pension  by  a  stay  of  not  less  than  four 
days,  7  firanos  to  12  franos.  Boom,  inoluded.  Liberal  treatment  View  on 
the  Alps  as  beantifnl  as  at  Bigi-Kiifin.  j^   ^   STIBBLnT-H ATTSEB. 

ROME. 


HOTEL    MINEBVA. 

THIS  large  Establishment,  whose  direction  has  lately  been 
taken  up  again  by  the  Proprietor,  M.  Joseph  Sauve,  has  been 
oonflidezably  ameliorated  both  as  regards  the  perfect  service  and  the 
most  elaborate  comfort.  Large  Apartments  as  well  as  small,  and  Booms 
for  Parties  with  more  modest  tastes,  both  very  carefully  furnished,  are  to 
be  fomid  here. 

Its  position  is  one  of  the  most  advantageons.  It  is  situated  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  Town,  and  dose  to  the  most  remarkable  Monuments, 
the  Pott  and  Telegraph  Offices,  the  House  of  Parliament,  and  the  Senate. 

The  Iiadies*  Drawing  Boom,  the  Smoking  Boom,  and 
ftoading  Booms,  where  the  principal  Newspapers  of  every  country 
are  to  be  found,  and  the  Bathing  Booms,  are  always  carefully  warmed. 

An  HYDRAULIC  LIFT  has  hem  in  use  for  the  last  three  years. 

TWO  OMNIBUSES   BELONQINQ  TO  THE   HOTEL  MEET 

EVERY   TRAIN. 

THE  WAITEIiS  AND   CHAMBERMAIDS  SPEAK  ALL    THE 

PRINCIPAL   LANGUAGES, 

VERY    MODERATE    TERMS, 

ROTTERDAM. 

H.    A.    KRAMERS    &    SON, 

mVOBTBBS    09  VOBBZOW    BOOKS. 

Mr.  MuBBAT^  'Handbooks  ftw  TraTsllen,'  Bbaoshaw's  Moathly  Ballwaj  Onldes, 
Basdbkbr'b  *  Belsebandbllcher/  and  HunMOHKL's  '  TetogrMh/  always  In  Stock.  Books 
in  all  Langoages  imported  erery  day,  and  a  great  varied  of  New  "Books  kept  in  Store. 

26,  eiLDEBSCHK  KADE,  26. 

ERNEST     GEORGE'S    ETCHINGS 

OK  THE 

LOntE    AND    THE    MOSELLE. 

2  Tola.    Imp.  4to.    42s,  each. 
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ROUEN. 
GRAND  h6teL  D'ANOLBCTBBS  (On  the  Qmay). 

Mr.  AUGUarrB  MONNISR,  ProprMor,  SaeoMwr  of  Mr.  LCON  SOUGHABD. 

THIS  HOTEL  i»  dMingnUMd  tar  the  «aiibri«j  of  ita  ritaalloo.  Ac;  «nd  the  mw  Pid- 
prietor  hae  mMntr  nOtted  tt,  end  added  a  venr  oonlbrtable  fltaioktaw^Boom.  It  la 
iltaeled  on  the  Qi^  teotag  the  BridM.  end  ooaunanda  the  floeat  view  of  ttie  SetaMbend 
the  MegnMinent  SeeMiT  enotavUng  Rnnb,  UmI  tt  le  poeiiMe  to  imegliMi  Trsfelkn  will 
find  ai  thia  flrgt>iatB  BataMlwhinent  every  coailbrt— airy  Booma,  good  Bade,  Befiwehmente 
and  WUmb  of  the  beet  q:DaUtj  al  modBiate  Prioei.  An  esoeUent  TaMe  d'Hftte  aft  Six 
o'dooh.    BeetaniMitAhi 


lb.  Moniiier  speafai  EnglislLi  and  has  English  BdrvutBt 

A»  motititd  DuoHfUm  GMd»  of  jBommi  6am  h€  had  ofhb,  MaanSB. 

ROYAT-LES-BAINS. 

GRAND    HOTEL. 

L.  SEBYAVT,  Proprietor. 

FIRST-GLASS  HOUSE.       ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 

Opened  from   the  First  of  May  titt  the  end  of 
October. _ 

8ALZBURQ. 

HOTEL    DE    L'EUROPE. 

OPPOSITB  the  Btatian.  Fiisi-GtosB  Hotel*  sanoirndfid  by  a  liorge 
Park,  and  offering  the  beet  view  on  the  MotintaiDs.  PENSion :  nntU  the  Uth  of  JiiUy 
and  after  the  15th  of  September,  flrom  4  florins  upwards;  from  the  15th  of  July  until  the 
Mth  ef  September,  fh>m  6  florins  npwards. 

HYDRAULIC    LIFT. 

]MCodei*a,te    01)La.i:*gres. 

(BoofiM  from  1  florin  to  2  florins  50  hreuzert,) 

O.  JUNG,  Proprietor. 


8AUMUR. 

HOTEL    BUDAN. 

The  only  one  on  the  banks  of 
thelioire. 

SPLENDID  VIEW. 


FTTBaXTSBOK'S   HIST0B7 

or  TBS 


Modern  Styles  of  irchttectiire. 

Edition»withS88  J 
Medium  8to.    81«. 


Second  Edition,  with  S88  EngravingB. 

r.6d. 


JOHN  HuRRAT,    At.bkkabt.k  Stbeet. 


8CHWALBACH. 

Seat  Iron  and  Steel  SatHa. 

FIBST-CLASS  ESTABLISHMEKT.    ^DRAWIHa,  BEADIHa,  AVD 

DIHIire  BOOMS.     TABLE  B^HOTE.     WELL  MAKAttED. 

Arrangements  made  for  longer  atay.  ADOLF  JAHK,  Proprietor. 

LaU  of  iht  ROSS  BOTBL,  mtOtaOm. 


I88i. 
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SENS  (YonneX 

GRAND  h6tEL  DE  PARIS. 

FIRST-CLASS.  SItiutod  Beur  the  Gathe- 
dnl  and  PromeiuMlet.  Specially  re- 
oomiMnded  to  FamiUea.  Ibigfiah  apoken. 
Omniboa  to  SutloD. 

LiyOIWkAUDY,  Pwprletar. 


HANDBOOK— FRANCE.  Part  IL: 
Central  France,  AnTergne,  The  Cevennea, 
Burgundv,  The  Rhone  and  Stone,  Pro- 
▼enoe,  Nimei^  Arlea,  Maneillea,  The 
Frendi  Alpa,  Alaaoe,  Lorraine,  Cham- 
pagne, kc    Maps.    F^  8vo.     It.  9d, 

JOHN  MI7RRAT,   Albbvabls  Stbuv 


GRAND   HbTEL^'bE   L'EUROPE. 

S'iTBt-dUss  H6ii8e»  close  to  the  Mineral  Springs,  Casino, 

^-T^^  Ani^lloan  ChurolL 

FAMILY  HOTEL.       HIGHLY  BSOOMMENDED. 
^ HBHRABD-BICHABI),  Ptoprietor. 

SPA,   BELGIUM. 

THE  BRIGHTON   FAMILY  HOTEL. 

BI8T  Sitaation,  large  Park,  ine  Cooking,  every  Oomfort    8  Shilling^} 
per  Bay,  indiuive  Terms.    Omnibus  at  the  Station. 

^  STOCKHOLM. 

HOTKIa    KUNGr    CARL. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  In  a  central  dtoatlon.  with  120  Elegant  Apartments  tarn 
la.  6d.  to  5s.      Good  Dining  and  Coffee  Rooms,  EniUsh  Newspapers  and 
English  Attendaaoe.      Moderate  Chaigee. 

AliBBBT   JOSEPHSOy,  Proprietor. 

ST.  PETERSBURG. 

A  . 

GRANDE  MORSKAlA,  No.  6, 
AND  RIVlfiRE  DE  LA  MOIKA,  No.  53. 

E.  RENAULT,  Proprietor. 

THIS  Magnificent  Hotel  is  rebuilt  on  the  same  site  as  it 
preyiona^  ooenpied,  and  is  situated  near  the  Imperial 
Palace,  the  Minister  a  Offices,  the  Ezehange  de  la  Neva,  the 
Park  Alexander,  the  Adniiralty,  Police  Office,  and  Newsky 
PerspektiTe.  It  contains  200  Booms,  also  Beception  and 
Beading  Booms,  Baths,  &c. 

TABLE    I3'H^TE. 

OMNIBUS  MEETS  TBAIN8  AT  ALL  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 

ALL  LANGUAGES  SPOKEN. 
FBENCH  CUISINE.     RENOWNED  WINE  CELLAR. 

Vx.  BBNAXTLT,  the  new  Proprietor  of  this  Hotel  (which 
has  been  established  over  20  years),  will  spare  no  pains  to 
give  every  satisfaction  to  his  nizmerous  Visitors. 


J 


GRAND     HOTEL. 

rpUlB  HandKane  Bnild^  is  sihwted  in  the  Sunt  part  of  the  dtfi 
■L  batmen  Oltulea  the  Allth'a  Bquare  oud  the  Natuinal  HnBenm,  on 
one  of  the  Frindpal  QoB]n,  jaal  at  the  otrnflnaioe  of  the  Lake  ftUlfU'  And 
IbeBkUio. 

The  Bmtl  Falaoe,  one  of  the  rtatelieet  In  Eniope,  &cea  the  Hotel  on 
the  oppoaite  ride  of  the  Harbooi.  The  Bojal  Open  and  tiie  Principal 
TbecSma  ue  in  oloae  pioiimit;. 

ThebolooQleaaDdioof  of  the  Hotel  mmmandttemoet  ^^ensiT«  Views 
of  the  (Mj. 

The  House  ia  teplete  with  eret;  modem  improrsment  and  oonTenlencs, 
and  no  «xpenae  has  been  Hpared  to  render  it  one  of  the  fint  and  moat  oom- 
fbrtable  Hotel*  on  the  Continent. 

Tbe  BnildinK  oontaini  Fodt  Hnndred  Sleeping  Apartments,  beaidea 
Dinii^  Booma,  Bitting  Booma,  Coffee  and  Beading  Boonu,  a  BiUiald  Boom, 
ft  TelegnMih  and  Poat  Office,  Batiu,  Betiring  Booma,  a  Lanndry,  and  other 
Moommodatiima.    The  aeveMl  tUtt  oan  be  reoohed  hy  Steam  Lifts. 

All  Ennman  LuiEOaKBe  Epohen.  Ooidea  and  Oonr^anoea  supplied  to 
•11  places  of  interest  in  tne  City  and  Neighboorhood.  Tanai  will  be  foond 
to  compare  fovcmrabl;  with  thme  of  other  flrst-class  Hotels. 

The    Hotel    Hydberg. 

GrBUT  ADOLt'S  TOBO. 

FIIUIB  Old-established  House  has  long  been  &TODrably  known  to  Trarel- 
X     lers.    It  oontaini  One  Hundred  and  Fiftj  Sleming  Apartments. 

The  Proprietor  of  these  Two  First-Class  Hotels  is  in  a  position  to  offbr 
crro;  advwitage  to  strangers  visiting  the  Bwedish  Capital. 

R.    CADIER, 

PropHetor  of  Iht  Orand  SSlel  and  fhe  H6tet  Bydberg. 


1886. 
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STRASBURQ. 

h6tel    national. 

THE  only  one  opposite  the  RaUway  SteUon.    New  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  oombiiMd 
with  •W7  Oomfort.    Larfs  and  Snwll  Apartaanis  for  VamillM  aad  Singla  Oanttaman.    BattM 
and  m  ijrtM  impw»*ad.   B«iOaiilna.    Hodanta  Obaifw.   Xk  OBTBRICANN,  PvoprtotOT. 

JibrmeKy  Metnager  <2f  tike  J7otel  **  ViUe  de  Paris.** 
STRASBOURG. 

HOTEL    D'ANGLETERRE. 

BEST-SITUATED  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.    Near  tlie  Station  and 
Cathedral.     Close  to  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices.     Baths. 
Interitteter.    Omnibus  at  the  Station.  OH.  XATHIS. 

STUTTGART. 


IS  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  Town,  in  the  beautifol  Place  Royal, 
alining  the  Railway  Station,  near  the  Post  Office,  the  Theatre,  the  Royal  Gardens, 
opposite  the  Palace,  and  fiidng  the  Kooigsbao.  This  Hotel  will  be  found  most  comfortable 
in  eyirr  respect ;  the  Apartments  are  elegantly  fturnisbed,  and  suitable  for  Aunilies  or 
8in|Ae  Gentlemen.    Table  d'H^  at  l  and  ft  o'clock.   French  and  English  Newspapers. 

GME.  MARQITARDT,  Proprietor. 

THUN    (Switzerland). 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  comfortable  in 
SwltBwrland.  llie  only  one  with  a  Lift  in  the  place,  and  espedallv  adapted  for  a 
long  s^Joor.  The  Terrace  of  the  Hotel,  whidi  has  no  rival  in  Switaerland,  is  worth  a  Tisit. 
There  is  also  an  English  Library. 

PenBion,  during  the  whole  Season,  by  staying  Five  Days» 
tcom,  8  firanos,  everythbig  included. 

CH.  STAEHLB, 

Also  Proprietor  of  the  Efttel  du  Paradis  at  Cannes. 


THUN. 
VAIiKSH     HOTSIi. 

(ON-THE-AAR.) 

x/i/jfiLL     Reoonmiended.      The 
^  ^    Proprietor,  MATTI,  speaks  English, 
and  is  Member  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Glnb. 


DE  COSSOITS 

Days   and   Nisrhta   of  Service 

with  Sir  Oerald  Oraham'a  Field 

Force  at  Suakim. 

ninstrated.    Crown  8yo.    lit. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albekasls  Stkkbt. 


GRAND   HOTEL   DU  MIDL 

Patronised  by  the  Duke  of  Korfolk  and  Buo  d'Aumale. 

BEAUTIFULLY  SITUATED  ON  THE  PLACE  DU  CAPITOLE. 

FIRST-GLASS    KSTABLISHMENT, 

Oifering  the  same  comforts  as  the  largest  Hotels  in  France. 

FnqvefUed  hy  the  highest  Close  of  EngUeh  and  Amerioom  Travellers. 

English  spoken.      Restaurant  and  Table  d'Hdte.     Rich  Reading  Room 

and  Conversation  Salon.      '*  The  Times  "  Newspaper. 

XUO.  POUBQUZHB,  FrofrUtor. 


r 
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TOURS. 


itaMH^aMM* 


GRAND    HOTEL 

DE   UUNIVERS. 

ON  THE  BOULEVARD,  NEAR  THE 

STATION. 


Highly  recommended  in  all  the  French 
and  Foreign  Guide  Books. 

ETTOEMK  amLI^AXIME,  Proprf«ftor. 


^MMMa«MM*Mn^ta 


TRIBERG. 

In  Um  mUMtoof  Uwoelakratod  RaUrsMl  of  th«  Black  Fonst 

BIERmOER'S   BLACK  FOREST    HOTEL. 

FIB8T  CIiASS.    Opened  from  the  1st  of  May,  1877. 

CITUATED  <m  a  oharming  B311,  ftt  the  most  megnifloent  point  of  the 
^  Town,  overlookiiig  from  all  parts  the  higher  celebrated  Cascade.  It  is  the  finesi  and 
most  elegmt  Hotel  atTriberg,  fitted  up  with  all  the  comforts  of  the  present  time. 

Sotwcmded  with  a  large  terraoe,  a  rery  handsome  pask  and  pleasaat  pvomcnade*;  and 
eoDtaining  80  Teiy  eomfiirtable  Bedtooma  and  Saloons,  26  Balconies,  splendid  Break&st  and 
Dining  BooviBr  SaaoUng,  Beading,  and  Conversation  Rooms ;  it  offers  a  very  agreeable 
BesideBee,  at  ten  minutes*  distance  firom  the  Bailway  Stattod.  Two  elegast  Stpige  QoaobaB 
and  a  Landan  meet  all  Trains.  Every  Sunday,  English  Divine  Scrvioe.  Bedooad  |»ri«eB 
daring  the  Goring  and  Antmnn. ^ 

TURIN. 

GRAND   HOTEL   DE   L'EUROPE. 

FIiACS  CHATEAXT, 

03P3Posia?Es  THE  KiiisrQ-'s  jpj^Xjj^o:m. 

FmST'CLASS  HOUSE  OF  OLD  MEPDTATIOlir. 

BOBG-O  and  QAQUABDI,  Proprietoafg. 

COLONEL  YULE'S   GLOSSARY 

of  Anglo-IndiaiL  Words  and  Phrases,  and  of  Kindred  Terms, 

Mymologioaii  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Diaeunite, 

Medium  8vo.    36<. 
_____^  JOHN  MtJBRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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HOTEL  FENSIOH, 
near  Znrieli. 

Mountain  Bailway 


ALF-AN-HOtTB'S  delightful  Trip  by  BaU,  or  One 
Hour's  plesunt  Walk  &diu  Znrlch.    Beautiiul  plaoe  of  z 


...        „      Balconiee,  and  conmiandiiig 

B  gloriooB  view.    Dtizj :  plentiful  auppljr  of  new  milk  and  whey.    Puk 

of  mora  than  100  acies.    Lawn  Tepnia.    Bnglisb  Church  Servioe.    Poat 

OlSoe.    Telasraph.     Telephone.    Yery  Uodeiate  Prices  itnd  Pension. 

A.  LANDRY,  Proprietor. 

Alia  pToprielor  of  SSttl  Bririol,  Ntyilet. 

Hirtarnp,  flye  minntet'  walk  &otn  the  Hotd,  eKAXI)  KJEBTATTBAlTr 
VXO  XUUt,  on  the  oeBt  of  the  hiU ;  for  oenturiee  the  moit  popular 
leeort  of  parties  and  excondouiBta  from  far  and  near. 

GRAND  PANORAMIC  VIEW  EQUAL  TO  THE  RIGI. 
Bxeellent  Cuisine.    Choice  Wln«B.    First-rate  Attondanee. 


*  VALENCIA  (SPAIN). 

XIO'X'XX.  X>X:  T^A.  'VTL^LJBi  X>£1  ]lfl:AX»RlX>. 

Xvt  tf  Jfr.  QARLOS  CASTOTA  HBTOS. 

im.    IhnlIrM  rtlifciiiil  iriil  IllMhjii     Jmlfiilliiiliniil.    BialMi,  T  ^^ 

BuiiL^    tta>  ami  ■■  <£m  is  ■&•  FoHaacclla  TtmOim.  ul  lU  bH 


VARESE    (Lombaxdy). 

GRAND  HOTEL  VARESE. 

Id  direct  cratmnDlimtloii  I9  lun  wta 

MILAS,    LASS   MASQIOSE,    COMO,    mA   LmAHO. 

T7iIBBT<0LAfie  HOTEL,  wiiwmided  witli  ni  extmrin  OABDBN 

JD    ■Bl_PAKK,«(uMInl)i«li«taii(llu>liUwtp*rtotLomUTil]r,  laiSfeMibovatlH 

fii>i>    XKooma    and    Saloon*. 

.   BitUDDMCliDoiir.  bcUiliChnKh.   liDgllBbPliytlclnttttMluatiithsHotd. 


TEE  WESTERN   PAOIHO   AOT)   HEW  GtJIHEA. 

Bl  EUQH  BASnKQS  BOJIItLT. 

Crown  »To.     It.  M. 

"  k.  woDdeTfnlly  bsdntUsg  ud  bntnictlT*  Totnme." — DoOv  Son. 

JOHM  KUBEAY,  ALBEMABLE  STBBBT. 
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VENICE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D'lTALIE, 

BAUER    GRUNWALD. 

FIBST-CLASS  HOTEL,  near  St  Mark's  Square,  im  the 
Grand  Oanal,  facing  the  Ohnrch  of  St  Maria  della  Salate. 
Fresh  and  Salt  Water  Baths  ready  at  all  hours. 

CMtratedfar  ii»  *"  Grand  BeftamraiW*  and  Vienna  Beer, 

JULES  GRiJNWALD,  Proprietor. 
VENICE. 

GRAND   HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE. 

ALD-ESTABLISHED    FIEST-CLASS  HOTEL,  situated 

in  the  beet  position  on  the  Grand  Canal,  has  jnst  been  repaired 
and  greatly  improved.  Visitors  will  find  this  Hotel  very  comfortable, 
finely  sitaated,  and  reasonable  in  its  Charges. 

MARSEILLE    BRQS*  Proprietors. 

^      VERONA. 

GRAND   HOTEL  DE  LONDRES 

(^FORMERLY  EOTSL  TOUR  DE  LONDRSS) 

AND  DEPENDANCE  HOTEL  BOYAL  DEUX  TOURS.    The  only  firatKsUas  Hotel  in 
YeroDa,  in  th*  oantn  of  the  Town.    Graat  oomfort  and  modttats  chugos.    i^gM^i*  Ohnndi  Benrioe 
InthaHotal.    AU  Lancuigai  ipcten.    Omnlbu  at  the  Stations.    Highly  reocnnmended. 

A.  CERE8A,  proprietor.     Q.  CAVE8TRI,  Manager. 


OBAHB  H6TEL  DS  VEVEY. 

IfAGNIFIGENTLT  sitii&ted  in  a  Urge 
•>"-  Park  on  bordei  of  lAke.  Only  Hotel  at 
Vevey  wifh  Uft.  Hydropathic  Swimming 
Bath.  Lawn  Tennis.  Ooncerts.  Own 
Steamboat  Landing-place  and  Harhour. 

XUa.  MICHXIi. 


The    Student's    History    of 
Modem  Europe,  1453-187a 

Bt  BICHARD  lodge.  M.A. 
Post  8vo.    It.  6d. 


JOHN   MURRAY,   Albemablb    Strxbt. 


VICHY. 

GRAND   HOTEL   DU  PARC. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMFORTABLE  IN  VICHY. 

AFmST-CLASS  HOTEL,  sitaated  in  tlie  Park,  facing  flie  Baths, 
Springs,  and  Casino.  i 

PRIVATE  PAVILION  FOR~FAMILIES. 

•  r 

QERMOT,  Proprietor. 
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BOUBBAtTJLAOa,  Proi»iator. 


GHAND   HOTEL., 

EARNTHNEBRINQ  No.  9, 

SITUATED  on  the  most  elegant  and  freqn^ited  Square  of 
the  City.  Three  hnndred  Booms,  from  1  florin  upwards. 
Apartments,  from  6  florins  upwards.  Beautiful  Dining 
Saloon,  Restaurant  Saloons,  Conversation,  Smoking,  and 
Beading  Booms. 

BATHS  &  TELEGRAPH  OFFICE  IN  THE  HOUSE. 
Lifts  for  GonununiGation  with  each  Storey. 

DINNESa  &  SUPPEBS  A  LA  OARTE.       TABLE  D'e6tE. 
OBIMIBUBES    AT    THE    BAILWAT    STATIOHa    , 


4« 


MORRArS  HAKDBOW  ADVUmSES. 


M«y, 


VIENNA. 


J.    &   L.    LOBMEYR, 

Appointed  Purvyom  to  tbo  Imperial  Court  of  AiiBtria» 

Ko.  18,  KABNTHNEB8TBAS8B. 

The  MOtI  eximmve  EttMiihmeni  for  BOHEMIAN  CRYSTAL, 
Fancy  glass,  and  Chanddien. 

Breiy  Tuietj  of  Glus  for  Houiehold  use,  Ornament,  and  in  Art 
WwkniMiBliip.  Speoialities  in  Engraved  Olass  and  Looking-GlaflBes. 
Ghandelien^  Oandelabraa,  in  Oryslal  and  Bronze. 

laABaS    SHOW-BOOMS    UPSTAIRS. 

The  prices  are  fixed,  and  are  very  moderate. — ^Engliah  U  spoken. 

Their  Oorreroondents  in  England,  Meesrs.  J.  ft  B.  HOR^OKBf ,  No..  38, 
Qneen  Street,  Uannon  Street,  iS.G.,  London,  will  transmit  all  orders  with 
the  greatest  caie  and  attention. 


VIENNA. 
HOTEL  0STERREIGHI8GH.   HOF. 

TTiVSST'CLASS  and  beaatiftilly  Bitnafted 
J:  Hotel,  in  the  Oentre  of  the  Town. 
140  Beftrooms  and  Saloos  (from  1  fl.  np- 
wards),  Billi.  TelephoBe,  TeLegraph  Stotion, 
BeateoFBiit.  En^idi  spoken,  j.  hAIISCE. 


TIBYNS: 

A  Prehistoric   Palace  of  the  Kings 
of  TIryns. 

DiMloMd  by  InvestigaUon  in  1884-85. 
By  Dr.  SOHUODMAITN.  drawn  4to.  42f . 
JOHN  MUBBAY,  Auuocakls  Stbbr. 


WIESBADEN. 

HOTEL    BELLE-VUE. 

TiintST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL.  Qaiet  and  Beantlfol  Situation,  opposite  the 
V  Cnr-Parc.  Especially  reoosunended  to  English  and  Arogylcan  Twvellara.  Modorate 
oSifges.    Arrangements  tor  prolonged  stay. 

V.  A,  KXEEBLATT,  Propiietor, 

WIESBADEN.  " 

HOTEL  ET  BAINS  DE  NASSAU. 

(NASSAnXB  HOV.) 

MesBTB.  aOETZ   BBOTHEBS,    Proprietors. 

IflBST-CLASS  HOTEL  of  old  andsood  reputation,  opposite  the 
•a-  Corhana^  Colonnades,  Puks,  and  next  the  Theatre,  ^lendid  Dining  and  Beading 
Booms.    Table  d*Hdte  at  One  and  Five  o'clock.    Mineral  Baths  of  Own  Hot  Spring] 

h6tEL   villa   NASSAU. 

^^J^S^ ^^M^FB  **"5i5!5"-       Proprietow  also  Mesan. Qowtz  Bbochbbs. 
PINEST  FAMILY  HOTEL  in  Town,  with  aU  Modem  Comfort,  in 
-■•     beantifiil  sitaation  next  the  Hot  Springs,  Theatre,  Corhans,  eokimades,  etc 
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WIESBADEN. 
ROSR     HOTRT^    AND    BATH    HOITSK. 

SPLENDID  First-Class  EstabliahmeDt  close  to  the  Gursaal,  opposite  th€ 
Trinkhalle,  and  adjoining  the  Promenade.  No  other  Hotel  except  this  w  surroiinded 
by  a  Garden  of  its  own,  or  supplied  with  fiaths  direct  from  the  hot  springs  (Kochbrunnen). 
Quiet  and  airy  situation,  with  English  comfort  and  reasonable  Chaiges.  Drawing.  Beading, 
and  Smoking  Rooms,  and  Billiard  Room,  containing  a  fulltiized  Billiard  Table.  Table 
d'Hdte  at  One  and  Five  o'clock.    Lawn  Tennis  Grounds.  v 

HAEFFNEB  FBEBES,  Proprietors. 

WIESBADEN. 

THIS  well-known  and  highly  recommended  First- Class  Hotel,  the 
nearest  to  the  Three  Railway  Stations,  the  Post,  and  the  Telegraph,  has  been  entirely 
refitted  and  refurnished.  Very  Comfortable  Apartments  and  Single  Rooms.  Garden. 
Table  d'Hdte.  Dinners,  Suppers,  &c.,  at  any  time.  Excellent  Cuisine,  Choice  Wines, 
Foreign  Papers.  Moderate  Charges.  The  Omnibus  to  Schwalbach  starts  from  the  Hotel. 
Pension  the  whole  year.  J.  SCHMITZ-VOLKMUTH,  Proprietor. 

WILDBAD. 


HOTEL     KLUMPP, 

Formerly   HOTEL    D£    L'OUBS. 

Mb.  W.  KLUMPP,  Peopbibtob, 


'  V  N^  v^  vx  \^  \^  \^  \^  \^  s.^  \^  > 


THIS  First-CIass  Hotel,  containing  45  Saloons  and  235  Bed  Rooms,  with  a  separate 
Breakfast  and  new  Reading  and  CottversatioD  Rooms,  as  well  as  a  Smoking 
Saloon,  and  a  very  extensive  and  el^ant  Dining  Room ;  an  artificial  Garden  over  the 
riyer ;  is  beautifully  situated  in  connection  with  the  old  and  new  Bath  Buildings 
and  Conversation  House,  and  in  the  immediate  yicinity  of  the  Promenade  and  the 
New  Colonnade.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  elegant  and  comfortable  apartments,  good 
OuiatM  and  Cellar,  and  deserves  its  wide>spread  reputation  as  an  excellent  Hotel. 
Table  d'Hdte  at  One  and  Five  o'clock.  Break^ts  and  Suppers  a  la  carte. 
Exchange  Office.  Correspondent  of  the  principal  Banking-houses  of  London  for 
the  payment  of  Circular  Notes  and  Letters  of  Credit.  Omnibubes  of  the  Hotel  to 
iuid  from  each  Train.  Elevators  to  every  floor.  Fine  Private  Carriages  when 
requested.     Warm  and  Cold  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 

BXOEIiLENT    AOOOMMODATION. 

WURZBURQ. 

KRONPRINZ      HOTEL. 

HONOURED  by  the  presence  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to  this  Town.  This  First-Class  Hotel 
is  particularly  recommended  for  its  Large  and  Airy  Apartments,  having  the  finest  situation 
near  the  Station,  facing  the  Palace,  and  a4]uii2ing  a  fine  Garden.  Reading  Rooms.  Gold  and 
Warm  Baths,  &c.    Moderate  Charges.  t     ATHmrO'N' 

SYMBOLS  AND  EMBLEMS  OF  EARLY  AND 
MEDIAEVAL  CHRISTIAN  ART.  With  500  Examples  drawn 
from  Paintings,  Miniatures,  Sculptures,  and  Monuments.  By  Louisa 
Twining.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.     128. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMAELE  STKEET. 

B 
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ESTABLISHED     ISaa. 

THE  ORIGINAL  GUIDE  &  TRAVELLERS'  OEPOT, 

IPassQort  mil  Couriers' ^encg, 

LEE  &  CARTER, 

440,  WEST    STRAND,    LONDON 

(Nearly  opposite  tb«  Ch^ng  Ctobi  Hotel). 


KNAPSACKS  FORTHAirrEAUX  BAGS 

Intetidaig  ToatitU  are  regpectfuLly  invited  to  tii»il  ihi»  EitdbiUhmeat 
hefirrr  mnkmff  purehaiet  for  Ihetr  }oumeff. 

AN  EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  TRAVELLERS'  REQUISITES  TO  SELECT  FfiOM. 


COURIERS,  DRAGOMEN, 
TRAVELLING    SERVANTS 

of  good  ohEiracter  and  experience,  speaking  European 
and  Eastern  Languages,  can  be  engaged  at  the 
above  Establishment. 

Also  Passports  and  Visas  obtained.  Passports 
mounted  on  Linen  and  put  in  Cases,  with  Name 
printed  outside. 


440,     WE:ST     STIt.^lVI>. 


